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EXAMFIEB OF TIBETAN SEALS 

By E. TL. WALSH 

rilUE subject ot Tibetftn ecAls Ima already been iii£cua 3 c<l 
111 this Journal in connexion with tlie seal □£ the 
U&lai J^ama^ the readlug of ^vLicti was Hrst giveu by 
Dr. Bushell in JRAS, 1B06, p. 476^ referring to the 
iLIustmtiou of the seal in Colouel WaddellV Lha^ aTid 
its Mif^tcrie^f in bis review of that ^boak. But he gave 
no examples of the di&raeter. 

The Rev, Dr* A. H. Francke in his “ Kote on the Dalai 
La Ilia's Seal and tlie Tibeto - Zilongoliaii Character" 
(JRAS, lOlO, p. 1205) has deciphered the In^ription on 
the scab and has also given the alphabet of the Ti^)ctaii 
seal character whidi he obtained froiti a Tibetan wood- 
print diaeoveritd in Ladakli. He also gave the inscripiion 
on the Heal of tlie rNaiii-rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet. 
In the present article 1 give eoine fiirtlior exnniplea of 
Tibetan seals in tlie above cliamcter, and atso of others 
in whicli the inscriptions are in Indian ebanteter, or 
which merely bear an ornamental dt^igu. 

Tibetan seals generally bear an inscrLption in the above 
character, which is known as Itor-yuj^ " Mongolian 
lettersIt ip, as Dr. Francke has shown, an arcliaic 

JiUB. 1013. I 


2 


EXAMPLES OF SEA US 


Bqaarci form of thtJ Tibetan liharaeter with the letters 
arranged one l^low the otlier in vertical eolumiis^ and '' was 
in vented by the Saskya hierttreli Kun dga rgyal tiitHljaUp 
A.D, 11S2-1252, who presented it to the Mongolians. They 
were to nge it for their newly started literaiiirep The 
characters werOi howevor, too eluniBy for general vm, and 
the Mongolians preferred ft form of the Uigur alphabet 
which wiia founded on the Syriac chsiracteni of the 
Xeaiorians *V 

Dr. Fmncke gave a corrected copy of the Dalai Lama's 
sealp 'V'itli certain letters amended according to the 
Ladakh alpiiabet> Ironi two reproductions of the seal 
which formed IDnstrationg, the one to Waddell's Lhasa 
Ortid its Mysteries, p, 44Bp and the other to el imper of 
mine on the Coinage of Tibct,^ in both of which certain 
letters which had been indistinct in the original impresHion 
of the seal had not been correctly repTodticcd+ As I liflve 
already pointed out,^ the illustration of the seal wdiich 
I gave in my paper referred to was copied from the 
facsimile of the seal given in London's os an 

impression of the seal which I then had tvos very 
indistinct, which ia frequently the case w^ith Tibetan seals* 
and as the purpose of tlie reference to the seal in that 
paper was not eoiipemed with the meaning of the 
oharocters on the seal or their precise form, I liad not 
thought it ticcessary to com|iiire it with other illustrations. 

1 have, howeverp since obtained an ubsotuiely clear 
impression of tlie scab whicli was given me by the Dalai 
I^Lma himself on a copy of his porti-ait which lie gave iub 
T vhen he tvoa m Darjeeling, A drawing of it will bo found 
in Fig. 1 of the Plate facing p. 15. This ctmmetcris are os 
shoAvn by Dr. Francke in his corrected drawing of the 
seat with tho exception of the bottom word of the middle 
column, w^hieh was not clear on Die previoUBly published 

1 MASE.p VoL u, p. le. 

■ JHA3, JSni, p. 207, 


EXA>^PL^:s Ql* TIUETAX ^EAI^ 




impreHSiona, and which Dr, Franqke give^ in liiii corrected 



rtsa, "'origiiifll antliorimti vc," as was nfUrwardu 

noted by Colonel Waddell (JASB, 1911^ p, 204), and 
incaiiH the "official " seal 'flic iiiftcripLion tni the aeal is 
therefore (snakc-ornarneTit) Ihlai Mumai risa dta^nka 
'fj/yal, namely,The royal ofHeial «eivi of the Dalai Lama," 
He has al^ hio private wlvicli ia a dilTereiib one. 

The form ;^~j of the letter tm dllfcrs from the form 
of that ktter gis^en in the Ladakh block-print 

alphabets 

1 am nliable to agree with Colonel Waddell, wlio 
reailM the last character and the last word as 

rgytd^ivo, and translates ‘^Tho original acal of the Dalai 
Lama, tho Jiua"- I agree with Dr, Fraticko (JRAS, 
ion, p, 520) that the word from its position uniat 

refer to thavd^i, the seal," and not to the Dalai Lama, 
I may also say that this m the senfie in which the Tibetan 
Minister read tho mal, and also Dr, Bushel], wlio reads 
it "The royal seal of the Dalai Lama", aa tlie word 
was illegible and liad Iherefore to be orniiLed, Tho 
last character on the scab which Colonel Waddcil 

reads m is meixfly to iill up the Jiiic, Sucli stops are 
common m TiU^tan seats, Examples wdll l>& found of 
tlii^ identical fonu of stop to till up a cohimn In both the 
seals of the Prime Jliiiistcr of wdncii I give illustrations 
fiirtlnr on, namely, at the bottom of the faurtJi column 
of tho Prime Ministers first seal and at the bedtom of the 
second and Kfth coliimTis of tlm Friiric Ministers second 
seal, at the bottom of the right-hand column of the seal of 
the two Joiig-pdna of Ciyantse, and nt tlie bott^ua of tho 
left-hand column of the recent seal of the Joint Tibetan 
Trade Agent at Oyantee, in all of w hich places, os will be 
seen Irom the reading of thoB^e seals, the word would 
be quite meaninglessiL Also in an earlier form of the 
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EXAHI’I^ or TIBEl'AY JjEALS 


Dalai Laina’a wal which Ur. iWkt^ has published in 
JRAS 1913, p, 747, this diaroclcr does not nppoof at tlic 
«nd of the seal, aa it would do if it wotv part of the 
luscription. 

With regard to the initial diaraeter wJiicli Colonel 
Waddell reada as Om (JRAS. 1911, p. 823 ), i ^^uld 
remark that, whatever the origin of tho initial eharaeter 
which is placed at the commeneeuient of all documoats 
and which is commonlj’ known in Tibetan as miro-aAorf 
(•‘head mark" or “initial mark”) may be, it is not, aa 
a matter of practice, nuul at all. I have never heai-d it 
ixiod as Orit. and in nn explanation of the meaning of the 
Dalai lyjiiias seal, word by word, given me by one of the 
'I'ibetan rniaistcra gf Iita own acooid when I wiis inquiring 
iiljout the matter, Uiere h no reference to this sic^i, as 
would be expected, if it is considered to be Om and "to be 
of the inscription, but the explanation ns written by 
him cominences vintli the word Tal<iL 

The inncriptioii on the earlier form oftlicseal pubiished 
by Dr, hVancko {JIUS. 1912, p. 747). in Dorje 

bUimo-yi thom-La ryynl TJiis seal appears on 
a letter of tho Daliii tjama. wliicli Mr. F, Eeck^jr Sim we 
a Moravian miflaionary of J^li. found preserved in the 
archives of one of tlie old tiohb faiiiilies of Diriakh, and 
pltutograpbcd between the years 1801 «nd 1895 It 
would bo interesting to know what is the date of the 
letter. But, owing to Uiu Tibetan system of sixty*vcar 
cycles, the date cannot be ascertained from the letter 
it^lf, which will only give the year within tho cycle. It 
will therefere have to bo obtained from external sources. 

Breides the Dalai Latna’a oHlcial seal lig has also 
a private Real, which is given in Fig. 8 of the PJate. 
This seal was impressed in sealing-wax on the outside 
0 a letter, and therefore differs from the other seaL. 
illustrated, os the design is cut into the acal, and is ngt 
in relief, as the case of the other seals, which arc 
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wukd iu ink. An enlnrgmiiciit pf tlio design on Uio i^p I 
is given isilow. a 


« 0 



llic charaetpra on this seal, ibougli leBcmblmg th« 
Hor-yig in general uppenmnee nfi being of square form 
and written in vertienl colnmn^ are quite different, nnd 
ap|>ear to 1>e merely onmtnental and witliout meaning. 

As the three dots outside the central enclosure indicate 
tlie top of tbc seal, tlic characters thereforfi appear to be 
fiuito meaningless. If, however, the seal be read the other 
way up, the bfjttom group of clmructere in tlie Lhii'd 
ruliimn might be rgyan, namely “ornament”, tliungli 
timy ivould be a form of tHjuare clnnwctpr dtfferent to the 
Har-yig, which i« used oil all the other ejcamplcH of acals. 
But, even then, lorn unable to suggest any uieoning for 
the other character; and the two outaide columns are 
Honiowliat rounded in rortii and uppirar to be only 
ornarnciital designs I think, however, tliat tbo characters 
must have some signiticaiice, and may possibly be imitations 
of characters or symbois on old .Mongolia]) bcaIb. 

'riic seals of the Ldn-Chhen or Prime Minister of Tibet 
arc an intcreHting cjiainple of the seal chntnctor. 

fbe impresKioii of the first seal was given me by the 
Primp Minister, SiidKis!ti) Lon-chhen Shatlm, when he 
wa.s w'ith the Dalai Laum in Darjeeling in 1911, aatl the 
iinpressiun of the second seal this year in Delhi. The 
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iXAMPJXH OF TIJIETAN SEALS 


insKsriptiion on both tUt Hcnls is tiiiviiily the same. thoovJi 
somewhat shorter in tlie second seal, seven words being 
omitted, and the character is conaeijut'ntlj’ larger. I give 
below a facsimile of the tiost seal. 



This seal consists of seven coltimns; tliere are five 
words in each of the first sU coliiinna and four in the 
seventh, the space remaining in tlic bottom of any eoluiiiti 
being filled in with ineatiingtosa signs. 

flic insoriptiDii, written in the pntitcd clinracter, is ns 
follows ■— 



m ^ 

net ' 





51 ft, 




« T1 


1 

A 

V 

#r 

Jt. 

, 



c. 


1 *■ 

! T 

« i ^ 

Z| ^ 



D £ ^ 

63 

' ^ 



3 St 

Q 




1 he vertical columns of the inscrijitiou read as follows';_ 

1. (Snako-omarneiit) dbiiUff tochho^, gi. U*«i. 

2. luitg. tjiti. itga. riifs/mr df/a/i, 

3. hrpyn, jifiraij hfu» jjwi JLimj.. 

tJ ^ Si A, win HsJ Sam, Chandia 

«asa DiDiiotutty, wtere it forms Iho vowels i, n, e, sed o it 

Lowever, «e wpIraM sound nod .hould Moanuoly bo tmwlitemwl 
V o j =;■ hw bean tnuulitunlod jw njj. nod as lA. 
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4. khynb. Mo9 Ulan rgyal piiL 

5. Ohhab 9rid hj?/iri» km kyL 

6. bfriti skis "aiai'. 

7. bai hde ekj^id hph^L 
The tranBlation is m follows:— 

" By the precepts of the ordors oE the most powerftil king 
timy the good luck mid prospority of the idTiiii^ of 
thokmgdom of the all-eiiihroeing rcligiotLS kmg bln^se 
forth into a hundred thousimd pleasures (aud) their 
felicity increase " 

Tlie spaces at the bottom of the columnB ore filled up 
with the following apparently riieairiingksa characters:— 

Second euluinii 



Third column 
Fourth column 


Fifth colnuin , 
Sixth column 
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EXAMI-LES or TIBETAN NEAtS 


There ate three words in the fJret coltimn and four 
in eael) ol the others. The words djja/t 
IdVcn j>ai in thu unci tltird columns of the Brat seal 

are omitted, and also the words hhv^Ms at the top of 
the aixtii coluniti of the firet seal. The inscription written 
in the prmtcci character fs aa follovts 



•s ! 

* 

\ 

% 

*1 
□ fik 

i 

^ H ® ^ 


'P‘. 






1 

n i 


' A £ <1 

T *1 B n 

1 

Q fl. 

Ai ^ 


« i 


The vertical colutong rend m follows 

1. (Snake-oniaijieot) mc/iAijy 

2, gi \}kai lu7iff 


3- 'ngo tjiMiar knu khgah 
I Ami tggal pc/i 

6. chkab ^rid hjjArtt^ ta^ 

6. kgi hbur 

7 , j>ai brfi? hphiL 

The space at the bottom of tiic first line is filled up 
witl, a Character and of the second and fifth lines 

wHh a plain atop, i=3 like the one at the end of the 
seal of the Dalai Lama, the thin! with a character 
which is rather indistmetly stainiwd. a„d the Wurth'S 
sixth with a character i x | 


11 lustrations of other seals are given in the Plate. 

Tibetan oflicial seals arc generally square; all the more 
important ones, which are in the Hor-yig seal character 
arc so, though leas important offiel.U seals and private 
seals are round and much smaller. Examples of these are 
ho private seal of the Dalai Lama already mentioned and 
those of the Private Secretary of the Tashi Lama and of 
















or tjbetas* jskals i> 

the Tnvflsuier of the Tnjihi l^mn (Figs, 3, 4, and 5 of the 

PJut^), 

Th^ seals of th& tlirw ^at monasteries, Sei-a, Depiia^^, 
and Galidan^ arc also routid. * 

Some Tibetan seals are altvays stamped in red and other* 
ill black. The oflicial seals of the Dalai Luma fFig. I >, 
of the Timtii Lanm (Fig. 2>,ftnd of the Kyab-ying. vix. thj 
Prime Minister of the Ta«lii Lama (Fig. ll>), and the f-niall 
seals (Figs. 3, +, and iil are alwa 3 ’s Hlamped in red, ami 
those of the Council (Fig. 6), the National Assembly 
Kaloii Lama Minister (Fig, 8J, Hie Jong- 
pifDS of Phari (Fig. 3), and of the Abbot of Cyaiitae 
.Monastery, tlic Tibetan Trade Agent, and the Jong-pens 
at Oyantse, illustrated below, and also tbose of the three 
great monasteries are stamped in block. 

Tlie seal of the Tilietan Council of iliiiistcrs (Fig. (J) 
bears tlie usual snake-onuiihent and the words sde nk^id, 
" happiness, felicity " in the centre column. The two side 
columns are omanientat square cliaiacters. This seal was 
given to the Council by tlie seventh Dalai Ijima (a.H. 1708 
to 175S) when the Council was constituted, and the 
motto was given as showing that the Council was to 
secure the happiness of tho people. The Counoil, which is 
known os the Kasim from the name of the 

Council liouso in Lhasa wliere it meets, consists of the 
Slia|H>s ('I**** ) or Ministers, one of whom is alwaj-s 

a Lama- The Frime Uiaister is known as the Lmi-chhen. 
whose seats have been already described, and tbo Lonm 
Minister as the Ka-|{$n l^ma wboae seal 

IB shown in Fig. ft. The seal of the Council was one of 
the seals adixed to the Tibetan Treaty' of 1004. 

^ho seal of the National Committec,or Tshotig-dn DUpu 
“'■5'5^*^- TffAoys-hrfw dud-pa), is shown in Fig, 7 
and contain.^ two columns. The tiret column ia the snake- 
ornament and the word rifi/fil, and tlie second eoluiiiii ccj* 
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examples of TIIIETAX SEALS 


SO. r6^ai ier wi intiy meau either " the ploce know'll 
03 vietorionu'' (or ''itiyiir), or "Uie piaea of victorious 
(or' royal ’) light ”, or the place of victorious (or ' royal ’) 
speech 

In the word -er, the latter s, is ditterent 

from the form in the Ladakh nlpheibei which in ^ The 
form of the letter e, nl»o differs from tlie Ladakh 

alphabet, hut is the aaine an tliat whicii occurs iit the 
older seal of the Dalai Tjiiiia, JRAS. p. 7+7. 

Ttie characters In the right-hatid coluiiiu arc distinct on 
the seal; those to the left-hand column ate lathar blurred, 
but they are. I think, on shown. 

The seal of the Ijiiiia Mini.'fter is shown in Fig, 8. 
In the centre column are the words hd* " blessing.” 
The two outer columns arc sfjiiare character, which appear 
not to represent letters hut to be merely ornamental. 
These charactcrii are n-s follows:— 





The form of the letter e in this seal diflers from that in 
the Ladakh alpliabct. 

The oflicial seal of the Plian Jong-pdns is shown in 
Fig, 9, The Jong-peiis are District Office™ 

in charge of a district, at the head-quarters of which i.H 
a Jong, or fort, Tlie seal consista of three columns. 
The inscription is as follows:-^ 





E3tAAiP|,i:S OF TIJil^TAS^ SEM^ 


II 


llie fitijt column if? siizike-onmiiieiit and tlie wonJ phfxfff 
followed by two clmracfccrs which appear to haro no 
tiiconiiig; the ^H^eon^^ column la rt, followed by two 
characterfi which appear to have no inciinitig^j and the 
tliird ODlanin m bd^ffs, Tlie whole idflcriptlon fa 
therefore phnff^i namely, “Pharl dispatcJicd." 

'I he form of the letter ds ditfers aouiewliat from 

that given m the Ladakh aljjhabot { J 

Three further exnniplea of Tibetan aeals tire given 
below, Tliese seals nre attiinpcd in black. 






S«4fil ijf l]]u AHbnt 
of tlio UyniiLw; 
MciuiL>rt«ry. 


l^lodfinO Mdltl of Ihfi -Sbul of Uko Jotic- 

'rilwLnii .iDliit Tnkild jrikris, af 

Agthfit nt Kyfliilac* 


Tlie firat w the offieinl seal of the Abbot of the tiPal- 
/tKbor-C'bbov^l.H? Mcniaatery at t.fyanlse. The itiscriptioii 
is: fifal vohiinn, dpeit-cittiw, second coluirtn, sjtyf 
The iiiscriptiun is abbreviated for ilPi(/-liA7n>r.C7i/(fflj,sZJr 
spyi-kttytib dtiff-po. the pure lleml OHicial of the rfPal- 
/iKlior-Chbcw^De iJonastury." The Abbot also has a 
private seal, which, tike otlier private seals, is a small 
round aeal. 
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EXAMPLES OP I'lUETAN SEALS 


Tlitf second is the wal of llie Tibetan Joint Trade Agent 
at OyaiiOic, and is therefore quite inodem. 

The iiuicriptiou is: brat column (siiake-oniniDcut), Fkitn, 
tiiid a clmimiter ci=i to fill np the coin tun; second 

column, T«hoff« And a character to fill up the 

coliiiiin; third columu, hile skjf ltt. Tin: vrhole inacriptioii 
being, Phmt-Tdtofjff hth (iA-yt'd, “sublime blessing” or 
" thfl i>ii?saiiig of Heftvea 

Tilt! third seal is the oHicial seal of the Joug-pdns of 
Gyimtee. The inscription is; first colunm (snakc-oriiii- 
ineiit), ; second coliimti, Ttiz&nt/, It is literally “the 

Royal tort", hut is intended for rGt/tildsts id^mtg, ''Gyantse 
Fort” (i,e. “ Itoynl Peak Fort"). 

I'he official seal of the Khyal>-ying (P*** '* the 

Protector of tlie Spheres"), who la the Prime Minister 
of the Tftshi Lama, is shown in Fig, 10. The inscription 
in this seal is os follows — 








I am unable to find any nicaniiig for the design on this 
seal. The Ixittom cliarocU'rof the left-hand cotiiiiui might 
be kiL, but none of the others Lears any resemblance to 
any letter. I have inquired from the Kbyab-ying, but 
have unt yet received Iiis reply. 

As 1 have already suggested, the apparently meaning¬ 
less characters on Tibetan seals may be imitations of 
characters or syiuhula from old Mongolian seals. Four 
examples of such seals arc illustrated in Yule's TrutvAs of 
Marvo Polo. One of these is on a photograph of a letter 
of Arghun Khun sent by him to Pidlip the Fair of France 
in 12811 A.i>., another on a letter sent by Oljaitu to Philip 
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the Fiiir m 1305 the other two are on a photojjraph of 
a. bunk-note of the Dyumsty, wliich carried on the 

paper currency of the Mouijols.* I f,Hvc a tmcin^ of tlie 
two hitter scab below. 



Ttro Se*U frost tt Bosk note of tbo Mihj* [b'lmaty. 


The character at the |»tttifn of the left-hand coliiiiin of 
the lower ueal on the bnuk-note. which fs nhowj, a« 
Fig, 2. is the same aa the diameter at the Iwttom of tlie 
third column of the first seal of the Prime Minister, and 
the character at the top of the left-liarid eolumii of the 
lower seal on the bank-note (Fig. 2) is the same as the 
IJenultimate character in the nght-hond cohiinn of the seal 
of the Jong.pGns of Gyantse. None of tho other characters 
correspond with those on tlie Tibt'tau seals, but there is 
a general soi-t of rescmhlance between them and aoine of 
the characters on tlic seal of the Khyab-j tng. 

Eosidc!) seals in the Hor-yig seal character some Tibetan 
seals have the inscription in Tilwtan U-cluin chametem 
The seals of the Sera aud Gahdiiii Mouaateries are 
exaiiiples. The seal of the llcpnng ,MoiiaJiteTy lias its 
ihscnpiiriiii in the Hor-yjg elioracttfr. 


. Lj CVloncI SFr H^nr% VuK cd tt«l 

by Hnar^ CordLCr. Tal. it, p, 474. ID03. The k.u« cf AtkUuu Khoi, 
tl.r™ imp^.on* ttf hk ,e.| fltid liM «r imptcisj«toof 

\hb jicttl,. TIib twfi flitu <lii!'*iri?Fi.E, 

- Op. dL, ifol, I, p, 42 «, 
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EXAMli-tSi or TlllErrAX 


Tliu ikfficiiil seal of the Toalii Ijwua is whowri in Fi^. 2. 
It is kitawii the hJa-Sii hKah^iha7ii 


**seal of heaven (lit, ruiiilxjw) aaid ojirtb." It in in tlm 
Old Indian I^inUrt diameter, and bears & iiiuiicj;Lp"ani in 
the centre, and the word 7funigitlmn, ilie eqcijviilent in 
Stinskrit for Ta-ahi Tfio monogmin is made 

tip of the ten lettem u, in, h, k, ^h, !] w, r, and It is 
supposed to have mystic j>ower ilh a chains and b, in 
eonBef|Uence, called Nam-chu-waug-dan 


the ten fjow^erful letters/' Illuhtnitioiia of thisnnd other 
similar monogmms are given by thd Sarafc Chandra I>ns 
Bahadur in pi. v of Tlie Sacred and Ornamental Character^ 
of Tibet"' (JASB. voL ivii, pt. i, p. 41). 

As aa e^iuuiplo of seals which boar no inscription hut 
only a design the flvol of the Tashi I^ma'A Secretary, 
which is affixed tn the address on the outside of leLtern 
w hich bear the official seal of the Tashi Lama to die letter, 
is shown in Fig. 4. The design is a conch^ahdi. wliich is 
one of the eight lucky symbolK of Euddhbm known fis 
IVhbtn-gt^e hkm-Bki» Fkiij^^hr^tjad. 

ajjf{aifna7itja!ul It is the pyniboi of the preaching of the 
doctrine ^ as it^a sound spreads far and wide. 

Another seal which bcara no iuseriptinil but only 


a design is that of tlie Tretwiiurer of the IVishi 

Liatna, which IS shown in Fig. 5. The design is an eiublcm 
of prosperity. 

I Iirivo not giviiii any esnmples oI kchIk in which the 
iti$Criptioti IN in the ondirmry TitK-tnn charticter. The flealft 
oE the Serwand OAiid/in .MDim$terieA Ijear the uuiopa of tlie 
inona&tcry sen*. mkI d(j«^i-](fan jjo-brtivy iu tlio U-chan 
chiracter. while that of Ifcpiiiig (>^5*1*1^* afhtis-spnnff) 
LcAnj till! iiftjuo of the monastery in tho aeal character, 
'I'he Beak are round, and tliere k a floral ileaign in the 
centre of each seal. Illoatrationa of tlioae Uirec seals, 
which were afExed to the Tibet Treaty, will bo found in 


















jiirkMd\L Rf)Y As. Sue. 1914. 
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the illustration of tlia Trcnty which is given hy Sir I. 
Youughushand it. Indki Tihtt, p, 30S. Tlifi iin- 

presaionrt are, however, indistinct for the purpow: of 
rfading the inseription-s, Mr, B. C- Gould, Political OKeer 
ill Sikkim, has kindly htid these seals photogmphed for 


inti ill their full size. 

The inflcriptiou on the seal of the Depimg Moufistcry is 
ckivr; liBixia-spuiii/. 

The mscripllona on the other seals are, however, too 
indistinct to be read. That on tlio Sera seal appears to 
he Sf (at the top), ra (on the left side), illegible (on the 
right side), cftAen (at the hottom). 

The inscription on the (5ahdan seal appears to be dGah 
at the top; illegible, probably Irfa*. on the right side; 
jtito on the left side, and hra(n<j) at the bottom, visi, dGak- 
Idnn pho-bi'fi'iiff, the Galidan Palace. 

Although the insetiptions are indistinct. I give the seals 
liclow as e sain pics of this class of seal. 



BcfiJ 



Srjjil itf 
S^ni 


Scikl of 

liiihdilll 



L 
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n&SCKH*TION" OF THE PLATE 

Oacinl s*al Gi Lho Iktai iMm, 

OOtcukl *^1 fif tlie Tiwlii Lttma. 

FHiTUfl M*1 ot tlifi Dftirti Ijiiii*^ 

4, Seal ot the Sijcrftivry oi tho Tii4thi Enim* - i i 

5. «4l ..f the Khji.l,.ylug. TTlnch It m I«m« ^s^«l It 

the TrEitiHif ef of lha Tailii Lohii^ 

Sfcul Pf the Til»tiin CoTjnen of SfliEiiit^ra. 

SiULl f-r ihe NnttouaT Csramluee (TnheuK-dti Diid pa). 

Swl o[ the Lama of TlbrtiiP Gorammocit. 

Se*l of the Jang-|jOiL» of I'hiirl. , . .r. l i 

OffieW MSl of tins KUj-ab-j lflKi, ‘^'^1'=* ^howtor u( th« Tashl Ijunn. 


C, 

7- 

X 

10 , 
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THE INDO-AEYAN NASAL3 IE OUJEATl 

Ev R. L. TURNER 

L Ip The following illgcnR«ian of the treatmotit of the 
Lido-Aryan nmal^ in Cujmti in bftsed on muterfali^ which 
I iiave been collecting with a view to & more complete 
4»;count of the i^niid changes of the iangtiuge, but of 
ivhich circuni&tanoea have delayed the publication. 

Much that IB coulatned in the older comparative 
grammars of the modem ludo-Aryan langnages is of little 
value, ^ at the time of their writing the new ideas of the 
Junggraminatiker hod either not been published or at 
JeopSt had not been appreciated by the writera. The 
inviolability of aomid laws Is atill a golden principle for 
a ^tadent of lingnistic ebange to hold to^ and if he is 
forced to confess to a violationp he must frankly recognize 
the fact, investigate it fullyp and, if possible, explain it. 
Any inodilicatioELB of the original theory have not so much 
struck at its foundation^*'as mnltiplicd the conditions 
under which we may expect variation. The jiupoitance 
of this has not, unfortunately^ always been realized b}' 
more recent writers on the sound changes of the modem 
Indian langnagcs.^ They Imve been too often content 
with saying tljat such atid such a sound develops in two 
or more ways in the same language without attciupting 
to specify the conditions of variatton. To do something 
towards such a speei Heat ion with regard to the nnBals,and 

^ VritLn^ tlii# Ariklc 1 havo Imd iha privi|e-g« of rciuJIjig 

M. J, E!iK!l] H cE^luni iMk /fH ^ ta ian^tu fUdnifAc, which 
oil ^ivdcni» of Induin hingilKgm In parijciibr amd nf cdinjiarativn 
philnliigy in fn^nEj-tiK wjLl vtrlcamn iia nun of the tint i^cicintilii; ntLemptn 
to explain tba plicndiiK h Ifllnry cf a imMleni Inti inn huigimp^- 
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TIJE IS'DO-ART AN* N’ASAtS LS* GUJtlATI 


particularly iiiGujmti I have attempted in tlie following 
pages. ® 

dbhrecxAiiont 

A. Arwbhratiiia. j[od. Modem, 

fr, derived from- 
U. Gnjrati* 

H. Hindi, 

HI>, HCn^acandm'e DM- 
nOmninMa. 
lA^ Indo- 
Id^. Indogemianjc, 

L+ Leilcographors, 

MniiLpiL 


0. Old. 

Ph PaFjjttbK 

PL Primitive IndiAJi 
(Urindiflch), 

6- Av'Ing tho Ei3id3e meaiti ng. 
6. SanjTij^iir. 
wL Tvitb coiupens&ton" 

Jengtiidnijig. 

* indicates a coniDctiind form. 


Wl»«e the lang^ with which the Giiirfitl word «compared 
« aot specified, Skt. (Sanskrit} is to he uiidemtaod. 

deewnded from a dialect of SaiimsCni (a questional hope 
to diacnss at greater leagtli afterwards) i; posaibly the 
Ap«bh™,pi,. of ,o,„„ „ Kot iH?,, luin. 

notes m the Lingmstu: Sut'vey (//GujrAit)* 

Indian 08 represented by the Janguftye 

Of these » and ,\ am never found indcpetideiulv, but only 
m connexion with their corresponding stopi,. ^ 
onginnlly to tlie presenee of an or r-sound. Is foS 
neither initially nor finally, but is othorivise independent* 
« and .a independent and are found in all’ 

positions; it IS possible tliot final iviu, replaced by 

:^=~Hr£SS£H 
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ukliotig}! the riiodern Bnihmnn pronimciatioii gives 
The c^aet value of ifi,. found only before sibilants and 
porhap finally, undetortniiied. Tliat it was eonieiliing 
more than a mere nnwlity of the preceding vowel seenisi 
to be si town by the fact that when it liecoioee sneb the 
vowel is lengthened wcl. (sec 0. 11 7) and that the 
grammarians distingniwhed between it juid the tsoniid they 
called uwand^iira, which scemn to have been a simple 
niisality of the aECornpanyirig vowel. The modern 
pronunciation given to ifji seems to me to be that of a 
iifiNalized kbift] Hpiraiit or D,g, I iiave beard 
as i^iohah from n .^faratbo scholar* 

1. 5. Gujrati possesses the following nasals : tb ji^ -ti, in, 
and the nasalirAitiun of vowels represented by the mark - 
over the vowel. Of these is found finally as a current 
prouunciatjou of fitnU -inj in pousdi and before coiiNOtiants 
{see d. 41 and sometimes I think it appeal^ between 
a nasalir^d vowel and a giittuml, particularly- if the vow c! 
is short, Crg. d^il/Ao or iVfiffRthA ; othervviaci it has no 
independent existence. \\ is formed with the tip of the 
tongue turned baick and striking the palate a tiifie further 
back than for ctc ^; the mouth posstige does not sceni to 
me to Ixt completely closed during the wliole fcnriation of 
the floiindp and it is perha|js ii cerebral mtsaLized spirant 
rather than a nasal proper; it often imparts a certain 
amount of na.sulity to the preceding vowel, in this way 
resembling the history of the group awici > 

(see 3, 3 2). It occurs iu all positions except initially. 
n is fonned by contact between the tip of the tongne and 
the roots and inside edge of the upper front teeth ; it 
occurs ill all pcwiitious. wi is formed by ehjHfsure of the lips 
and is like KngHsh m except that the lips are held rather 
nioie tautly ; it is unrestricted in position. Any vowel 
iiiay be nasalked, and the nasalization, generally equlvulent 
in strength to Jespcraeii'a B2, is coincident with the 
duration of the vowel 
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2. Initial ii.', in- 

2, I. 1 *., S. fl* becomes (Mod. lA. «*) G, n^i itdr f, 
"wonTau” ; udrf »iov5 “new’* : tiavuh a.; ndfho 
“ haviag fled*' : *' destroyed ”; -ndni ij. “name " : 

tulntan* «,8, ; nds (», " dcstruetion " t‘»dikik g. ; tirt “not" ; 
«« a, ; nal m. ■' pipe " : nalak ■' reed *'; m. ■ groan " ; 

niieiiaaa(!. 8.; ‘ndmva “ tc> pour "; iidmoyalt "to bend"; 
»Im m, " Azadiiucbta Indies "; ntniAttA g. 

2. 2 , m~, S. (Mod. lA. m-) rutimina ; mdg m, “road " : 

vtdiynk g.; «tal «i, « dirt":nid/ani s.; infli n. "root": 
mOtam. tridAA f. *' % "; mak^ a.; TjuitM n. " litind " ; 

mattttikam a.; mflAA “sweet'*: a.; "Ui 

strike "; 9»id)Y<2fuf{ ” to kill " ; viajva " to clean ’’; m&Tyaii 
K ; «id/o “ rimd " ; inaitai. “ intoxicated 

3. Intervocalic -»i-j -n-, -ui- 

3. 1, -w-, k becomes (M. w, H. «> (]. -y-: khiu ii. 

“ inoinont " ; ^atwitm s. ; cHg^a “ fom fold ": caiunjui^a^ a. ; 
ghdtf III. “stinka.; n. “cowduiig";eAH- 

ganam a.; stinnft “to bear : ir(io(i a.; okfimma "to 
pouiid'’;rttt(fc{itni^f{ a.; Aonam n. " ear of com "; Aaju'Aj^ 
8.; gkartfl 1. “miatreiss of tlie house" fr. 

ffrAint 

3* 2. ??. -II- {M. n, H, ft) G, -y- (cf, 0,xW.P, 

fr+ 4-) : md7ms lu.inaii ": ijidniL^^dJi fdyyn; 

“ to Hlrctcli " : ta««3^n/t s. | dhaid in. « masiur "; tfAfiiiti-oA 
“rich ; “Ijofle, loiiv"[Awciv{t a* glutJiio “many'*: 
gfMtMh “ thick " : and “ not quite filled ": ami, " less ” J 
I’in "without" : vi«« g.; q, “ water ": jidnigam «,: 

wZ-A«fl n. "story" : s.; ft (or dj'iiifl) ji. 

eo^^lly^^d " t aiLfifi7m7ri ^ 

3. 3. Up to the present it does nut seem to Im^ u la-en 
noticed that in GujraU we have a double treatment of 
11. intervimlic -in- regulated by definite oonditiouK For 
example, Sir O. Griomon in his article in the ZDMO 
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vol I, p, 16, vn^clysays: "Tlio Ap. rule (H.C. h\ M7) 
und^r whieli i\ xiicdial m is option ully chan^od to a 
nanatiJSf^fi i% 1io1(1k i^trotigly in nil this lAV (Indo^aryan 
vernaculars)" He then puts Ride by side the forms nam 
and ndv fr. ndfim, but makes no attempt to flpecify Uio 
tjonditiona^ 

Actually Gnjrnti i» one of the fo^ laoguage^^ including 
Singhalese and the North-West dialects (see Grlei:%on, 
FUdel Lavr^uage^, p. 118), which have not uiuforinly 
changed -tn- to -S-, Tlie conditions appear to be as 
follows. The treatment of -m- depends on tho position 
of the accent,^ i.e. the later pennltiniate stress of the tvpe 
j_ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

3. 3 U After the accent -m- I'eaiiiinai 

3. 311, Itnmcdiateiy : jinutra to eafc’\ n, 

“ meal H, jitundr rn. feast fr, *Jamiiniikara- 
*jan^nlrt^amati to cd^ar m, or f. - fly flap 

s., H. ru^ ^.tvamarult s.; iigamvti "to 

lift out 11, -ugd^d ** to raise " fr* *ngtlu^d z *wlgdma- 
ynti, Skt. fidff<imay{iti "to cause to come iip*'j -n«mt>a 
"to bend intrana., H, nufiftil a, Ir, * 7 iait^id t ■wawittfi 
namv^i "to pour”, hi ^id^id "to cAiise to bend"' fr. 

n.; hmal m. " btua^*, H. m, 

s, t k(i7}utUth H, I bhiiviT6 m, bee ", H, bhaHTd nr a,: 
i/mnaumA a; »dTii^ "dark", H, sd^vtd "dark-com¬ 
plexioned : ii/innalak s,; tidm n. " immo *. H, nAw nr & : 
u, s.; gdm hl "village**, H. gAw ni, s. igrdrnab 

N,; via{3.7nO Hi* "re:St"i 3h vis<l.i?d a.; ?im f, 

'"Ijortler" II, «hi^ s. : Afnid a,; lam m, "darkness", H. 

^ -M. Black, ap. dt,, |:i. Hi, nvmngiy myf* that -m^ qtiangf^ to -r- m oil 
Un^iuiBfu exctipL ariEl NortliAVont daalecLa. 

“ Thu MiDio wrii«r* op. (Ht,, pp. SO fl!., I^oroM aikj infiuonee of itrcKi 
Accent £n ihe davelopmunt of I tic Mod, LA. JAr^f^gM, To do thw in the 
tmac of (h, mt Itajit, mm3 to mo impoMiblo. llioro fi Uttlo or no AiruBa 
now, but Jt4 pffwCA ore Otidtifct, It Is worth noEing that in manj rn'erda 
it Biujit liavfl hu1 a poftitioa from oHv tt]E?o«at ptMtalotOtl to 

ox|iliiin Marathi dumge^t. 
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IAxg^h id. “ iJnrkixtBS before tins fiycfi, fniiitiiiv/unifM- 
n."darktsess "; tlnmI'A " t» the " : ffaiinf j^u/1 “ to subdiio 
itlm h). Of F* fattiQiii" :‘t^ydniaA 8.5 ‘'clean** f 

J3,; aamd ni. “ time*'; ayA 9. (if jt were 
a Joan-word like H. Arimxti, gamut, we should expect 
d/iamo^i f. “IwlJowa" : d/mwiuTif "pipe"; fcipi 
*u- "hair of tlie Imidy'*;/ojnain s. ; hhum. f. "anurj- 
woman]IV. bhdmah " auger " ; (WmtUJ " steady 
dhimant- "thoughtful" 

3. 3 12. Mediately : piUimo "iiftli’; H. ;)dficd «. fr. 
•/)a^S«imcii*tiA : jiaficitaiaA s,; *5(7110 ■■ seventh ", H. auUvA 
s.: saptamah s-; <lddam in, ‘’pomegtaiiatc '*; tJadiiiMxA s.; 
nmi f, " jiiiilli day" : itawimi f, " ninth 

3. 3 2. Before the accent -vi-, ,jji. becomes the 
nnsaliawd labial spirant v: this -v- folia together with 

’*'* -P-f ftiid the nasal izolloii is tronKferred 

to the pi'coediiig voweL 

3 . 3 21. ifti'tifd " nnmarrkd ", H. s.: AauiilJwA 

lad ; itSpvQ, "to consign'*, I[. £r, ^gaiappa^: 

mtnnrpnynli a; % in. “ disguise ", H. suHff i„, "imita¬ 
tion **; yammgftk "having the same foim gStm m, pi. 
" a particular fragrant drtig", H. "awceUsmelling" : 

mmaffawtfmh "u particular perfume iinwid of similar 
ii.gnHhente*’; "cheap’*, M. mvAg h. : mma,fflmh s, ; 

2 >ddvil " to crush ■■: pm»mr,Mi s.; s,^ov| "poA^ing timoiicrh'* 
fr. ^tuvuipaganikafi t apngmaii "to pass away out"(flj 
aboio in. "hair drcaied in the shape of li inaugo ’ 

fr. *amrumihttakaff. (o for d hy dissimilation with 

previous d), 

3. 3 22. Bimitarly in terminutions, where the -m, is 
not felt to he a part of ttie root (in J«,petHen*s sense) it 
becomes -5-; e.g. 1st m„g, i„d„H,nte prc.^ pnekfi and tst 
pi. fnt. 2»idti4ll fr, b. pucchdnii, pimrAiwuwio (see 4, 3) 
^ oppos^ to pd^md, etc., where the -m- runs through* 
the paradigm : pdeme, pdcm%, pdemd. jjdcflid, 

3. 3 3. Wlien the pre-awentnal syllable is long, -m- 
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rcniftin«: jtMiiaC rin ■'soii-io-law ", H. 8., M. jAvaZ 

8* fr. *jdvidt7‘ka^.z}9jTidta)‘- s.; mmdtiC " lika " fr. sdwiuiia- 
(Euiiud in eoi II pounds): HtNidiiuA s, (cf. jcl f, " twine " 
£r. *tiangaia~ : yitgalam "pair"i paikZ f, "book ” fr, 
*paV9Hka : jmstiikaiii & ; meA n, " fiwe : muMaw s.; 
iiiiajpTti in. " jasmine’*; mWjamA s,; Buddhist Skk cMri- 
tfrtiA "pool’*’, Miigndhx (fd^iclcle s. tdaridra.^ s,). 

3.3 31, "to accoininodiito", ii. saiRdnd "to 

be contained ia", M. taviavni "to contain", canaot !» 
explained as ftutn w/nwijjai^ati "to bring to an end". 
To suppose a shifting of aceoiit to the first syllable, thus 
protecting the -tit* from change, would necessitate a fonn 
*sicnuivva; and in any case ia H. and 11. the -m- would 
become -v-. TJie Skt. idmyaH “to finish, settle'* gives 
as good a sense, and satiafaetorily explains the -m-, 
becomes *sdTHi (Itif. *sdmvft), from which a 
pa.sstve $a'mdvn (= H, m?iidtc(i) and a causative wnnitinl 
( = M, are foniied. Similarly, f/aindwa is 

fanned from *(/diHia ; gumayuti (ef, i(f;dmtia fr, •udgd- 
mctyali), 

S 3 3+ gimli m- " H, a., 

ghaH Q, wheatH. gihii^ M. gahA ^ : gwifi ftmafy h., 
A'd^iav 111 .mud H. kadaa, kddnu ni. » alitiie"': ktrdamnli 
s. are loau-wordfi. For the Icfia of Uie noaiiliaatmn in the 
last sec 4 2. 

4* Final ~n 

4» The (lovelopment of final nasalized syllables In 
Giijrati, including those treated of in 5, deponds upon the 
nature of the preceding vo^vcl With the low vowels 
d and it naAaiisgntiGii is retained ; wUli tlie high vowel c 
the raiHiiig of the back of the tongue, cnit&ing a raising of 
tliH JMick of the velum also, leads to ita loaa. 

6. -uiiji, Skt. -iJiam, ia protuiblj later In it« origin 

than the loss of " in 9, 

4, ]. Final -m. 
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4. J 1. -ttiii, -i'jn, -&m, A -aiji, •t'^, *tH^di«ippear in U. 
when preceded by a eonsonunt prcaervcd into the !^. perio<l; 
Isfc 6)n|i'. fut* iai^ " I will do”ifi. AYieMtsu-i^* j acc. 
fcd7(. nr. “ ear " : kar^m ; jibh f. *’ tongue " zjihtdm ; ay f. 
*'fir® ”; (ryjiiin ; dh<ivian f,;rf/iainutmii; Aviy tn, *'a kind 
of com “ : kaii^nm s, 

4. I 2. Where -aijh is preceded by n is. vowel, the two 
are contracted in O. 

4, 12 1. -oJcaitt, S. .cta-nr, A. -fta becomes G. -ft: iioiii. 
aoc, n, slug. -A fr, ~aJiam, e.g. igun fr. ^aiVyafiftArafo ; 
w^rriftSft. It should be noted here that the acc. aiiig, of 
muse, words in -G (fr. (iAvi7^) is .ft, not-ft (fr. on the 
analogy :Aair (fr. AamoA) ; id» (fr, /ruraum) ; y/rftcfft (fr. 
ffkGinki(fy); (for •y/ift/fl fr. yAftfcdbani). 

4, 12 2. -i/aant, -ittnn, -mgi A. -id become 0. -f: 
dahl n. curd.s ” fr. ‘Hadh Haim ; d^<Ud n. a (but see 5.2 ; 

wluAl D. " eurds " : 7mi(A»(a- “ cbnrned ", [t must be noted 
that when preceded by a nasal this -f bccomea -f; m. pd^iJ 
II, ** water **: }>dn%ya7ii 

4. 2. It is possible that there is a trace of Unal -n in 
the nasaliKatiou of the adverbs of place tyd, jyd, etc. ; 

cf. la« 7 fiin. 


5. If the accent of the penultimate stress scheme fell 
on the term illation, it was shifted to llic root Hyllnhle on 
tlie analogy of a jimjority of eoniiected forms and for the 
sake of sente protection; e,g. piicchmitao fr. ptttuihdnhiG 

pticdnuriu piketns, etc., so also piUchumi fr. piuxkSni 
(cf. A. pucehami, puicUhnil etc. Add to this the groo th 
of other means to replace the ideaa conveyed by inflection 
with the consequent loss of distinct pmntincialion of 
inflections nn longer necessary for intelligibility (see 

* 11. Bl^h pves LhBBttnw form fur M,. Ut uaya il»( it i. . m.it,, 

odyof writln,!. e.tor,p«ek fhn fl, ™ to L m U 
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■leaperfi«ia, Grmath of Laii^itaf/e, pasnivi), und it will be 
jjeen thnt the linal inAectional syllables eauie to be 
pronottDCed without much tstress.^ Tins seems to accoi'd 
with the liaguUltc hfatoiy of CSujratL For the treafciiiuiit 
of the nasals in these syllables dUi'cn) frcmi that of thow 
in the body of the wotil, 'We have already lu -t seeu that 
Hnal -Tit and -n are treated differently from iiiedial -m-, 
-ft-, beixniiing a mere nasalisation, which under certain 
circumstances is lost with the vowel it nasali^es. We have 
now to deal with cases where m and n are not final, bat 
ate followed by a vowel 

S. 1 1. Ist sing, pres, WTOt-, -dmt, A. -UTni, -vmi 
becomes G. -ft, through *45(i). If this is so, Pischel 
(§ 454) is wrong in deriving A, vtitia^ from *vai‘taka:vi 
(after the grmninarians' form pacakati = pacatt) with the 
secondary ending as in the ii, fut, iorwwawu Rather it is 
from vaiiami, vaUai}ii, in which -nt- became -C- and -i 
was dropped (for A* -f- fr, -m- see Pischel, § 251, Bloch, 
op. cit., 107, above 3. 3 2), The A. paradigm thus becomes 
clearer— 

jtHcehftit., G, piichn, fr. jitwAiimu 
pucchasi fr. preehaei, 
ipturhahit (j. ptieUi, has -A- after 2nd pi.), 
pitcehai, G, jHtcAc fr. pfceh<tti. 

j»tcchafra for *piw?cAail (after 2nd pi., and with desire 
to distinguisli it from 1st sing.) fr prw/iuTna^. 
pttorAnAft, G. piteks, fr. 

ptiefhaJitf (1, pitcfi£. For after the analogy 

pticc/itt fl ; jiHccAnAll: pueehai ^ pticefiahU 

3. 1 2. Siuiilarly, 1st pi. -uwUI becomes 

fi. -a in the 1st pi. fat. e.g. kttriia fr, Aurissoftia, Skt, 
AartjiydfitMjA. 

5. 3, In -liTii, -enrt (and perhaps fni) -ti- becomes”. 

’ My Tieirs hAtu nnilergiaiMi Miiid i:ib«v{te!i *fnciD my IbaI note in 
lliC JR A 3 . 
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5. 21. HrpL -eiiiiJ, -dmim becoi]i^>^s Ci. o.g. 

clitykr^ pl,: t:A^“r£L n. “■ child'''' jydk^ ti.p]. ipdk& “ripe^\ 
otc,, cL M. n.pL In H. it bficoincs -e" where it nei-vcs 
AS the to,pLp m the n. has Ijeen lost, e_g_ ^hOyi jih z flhord 
sing. ^Mw>rse''+ But beddea -d iin there alwo faum] in 
Prakrit the form -dni. Did tlicsia two foriiiB exiat side 
by aide at the liiiie m the snuic lapgnnge ? It is 

possible^ perhapa inoNt probable^ tliat -4ni represents only 
a coiiBervatiam of writing* and that botti symbois were 
nniffirinly spoken as -aiTfu Ib mny, howeverp lie that the 
two forms were eurreat together, Je^persen^ in 

p. 55 p speaking oE the shorten in g of frer|uently 
repeated words, says: Wherever a person often spoken 
of, the speaker is uadcrsttHxi by ever}'body Ijefore he is 
half throngh the name, if it is rather a lung one* and 
therefore he often does not take the trouble to jironounce 
tlie latter part of it. He thus e^euvplilics the priudpie we 
meet with everywhere : people do not prunoimce distinctly 
unless they feel that distinctness k nceesaary if tijey are 
to be understood ; whatever is easily undei-stootl from the 
eQnte>;t or from the situation is either slurred over or left 
out eompletely." Just as in Knglisli vre have a inulti[dieiiy 
of donbluis due to difference in diiitinctness of uttemuce, 
e g. [kju, rjkju, kipgkjii] = fAani jro«, [jcfi] or simply u 
nasal vowel with the lip closed = so i>er]mps one is 
justified in imagining that when u string of wun3s came 
togetlier nil having the Hiiine iiiflectimi, e.g. mvmtjii imdHi 
jtakkAni pluiidni, there was a tendency to pronounce one 
distinctly and to slur over the rest, producing something 
like iwKtiJTi pakkairn jthuldiifjK 

5_ 2 2. Inst, sing, -^netp b. .-eim, A. -cip, ^ becomes G. -if 
(M. -S): e.g, dadh^ inst. mng. :dMk n. It lias 

bt'icn 0 attended to all nouns of ivhalscjes'cr originp e.g^ 
chOki-li ■ clidkH t gkl ", 

I (Icily fnnnd in -vhi- sieiiW* Lfl. wistro (i. jiaijf, ; .rt. yl^mii (e.if. 

yAujr fj, UsViQ pi Lii 
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5. 2 3. 11. pL '41 w is perhaps to be found hi G. ftakl fr. 
dmlkmi. The PkL form dahltfi poiiils to this derivation 
rather than ^dudhiJrmn (see 4. 2)p wliicli would give Pkt. 

while d<idlii would Ite represented in PkL by 
*dahiitfi (cf. Pkt rarij^i :Skt. mri). 

5. 2 4. Tt should be noted that this change a^ects -n- 

only wlicri it forms part of an inhection, and does not 
touch any otlier unaccentt^J -n-, if it fonna jw^rt of tlie 
root: e.g, im "'bug*'* t angry woman 

n, " hmeeiet” t vm(hin-am^ malhin-ak, 

ete.p wiri?i-r, mirh^-yah, etc,* 

AvtiVAnii-flnip ete, 

0, Consonant groups containiug a nasal 

Oh All consonant groups are siinpIiOed in G. wiLh 
eumpeziaAtory langthcning of the previous vowel. If thia 
vowel is preaccontual* it appeal's as short in Mod, G., while 
aeCGiited it, T lie fore a Mod, theousonnnt group become u, i 
(and perhafM^ in all wordn of more tluui one syllable). 

lb 1. Stop + nasal. 

C. I 1* In the group guttural + the u is a^iniilated. 

&IL* "to separate*^ fr. S. mtikkdt 

muktiiki mkuQ " to l>e able 'V mikkadi : s. 

j/n* ndif6 "naked'': SkL s.; f. 

'^dre": S nz/jb 8kt ngmtt im s.; hfuigf/ ^broken"; 
bhaguafy a. 

6. I 3. In the group Jh tlie^^ is assimilated, giving ftil, 
S. O.G. nu, 7 ih, G. n vvelp or initially n-i ™n» f. 

queen"*: Skt. ra/ul s.; janoi f. " sacrificial 

corf I ”: yrij U'fJjxf.rt/am s.; w ina iro it ' ^ to sol icit": S+ i, 

Skt. a.: un f, eoiumaiid: 8.0/4^, Skt, 

aj M : rid^i vfl " to try "* :jila7jawi *' knowledge 

0. 1 3. The groups f m.pn result in a comproniUslaiit*' 
and iMscoiJie 8. pp {tl ?)* (t), G. p* wd. 

6. I 31, Im: "3'ou" (polite form): '^.appa-, aSkt. 

dt7nd noin. sing. " fself 
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6.1.13. |Mi: “to get*’: prdpnSti s. Sir G. 

iirieraou’s ilerivation (Phoji. ii. p. 17) of pirn,, froii) 
ipt'apttpati ?! does not sueni to me satisfactory, despite 
kajTidd m, *' fljip of a door*': kdjjCilak ». (ij* this m due to 
containinatiou with some other word f).‘ apapo/i: *'togct'' 
beconiua G. uf.-vrt “to come to", sdmnft n. ''dream"; 
mijmoMt B, This is probably a contaminated doublet 
form fr. •sawil fr. ‘strajjrwifenflra and 'sitfaft fr. 1 
PI. •sfipina., Idg, •fiiip97U)-(cf. Gk, Srrjw fr. •wraia,). 

C. 2. A long nasal is shortened wcL; hh bccoines a wd. 
An nitermcdiAte stage between and n is marked in 
O.G. (and in O. Western Hfyastharii, see JRAS. July, 19lS> 
by aA. Cf. TulsI Das : Pkt. d(>iio “ bavin"- been 

or pliysiological explanalioa 
of tbis symbol U unclear. At least it was not identical 
wi ^ j ^ i witijpe k m still 30111 ctitu^ lieartl. 

6. 21, nn: there is no certain example of tbis; the 
donvation of khun f. “murder" fr. ^uai.uA " nolverized " 
m face of tlie Persian - blood " is alm^t certaiiilv 

wi-oiig. But cf. n fr. (Hi fr. r^^, and fr, nit fr, AS fr. /fi 


6. 2 3, iM», S. Tip; didns “ concealed 
11 . "oom” : annum “food 
■■ Hpbt, disintegrated (*113 by water)"; 
itiwuari " divine muaiciau *' ■ utiu; n " 
" food ‘ 


”: cA'innoA e.; An 
“wet”: bAfnnaA 
kinri f. *• fiddle " ; 
corn " ■ fltnnarfyuva 


h. 2.1. mm..‘ samurrii “to kill” fr. Wm«rau«ti ; 
ynv opposite "■ aumwuAAu A B. ; lizm m. “money'- 
dmmma^ “ a coin ", borrowed fr. Gk. ^ 

e. 3. In the groups semi-vowel + nasal and nosnl + 
serm-voweb t m semi-vowel is assimilated, cacept in the 

groups where a & is developed k-tween the two 

**<iijiida^ liitcrvfjcalic. 




THE INIKI-ARYAN IS UUJHATl 
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6. 3 i. Somi'VOw^I -3“ nafia]. 

ti. 31 I. T-iii- Mn III. *'i3ir ” :S. ibtiina* SkLl^ur^,iaA s, 
ptA 7 i iii^ n roll of bet^l leaf ureca^ etc.” iprarpoA 
^ leaf ; ii. “ g^oid " t S. SkLiiwtittErifawis.; 

Hn ji. s.; jiLn6 ^old":jilrn^4 a.; m^i 

lii. -^c^lodr " 2 iwjjtfA fl.; funarfi til. me - burner : 
carmikdrfih a ; c-ilTi », “ liiue ; ^arnam ^ ; jmu " tbm " : 
jlivfxzk " worn ". 

G. 3 1 il. rm : cdiH cdWrt ii. leatlier ” : Cffl 7 rtm£t 7 |ip 
Skt. carijian- n. e.; cumdr iii, " cc^bbler '*: m>'’iMtiA'd[ntA «, * 
m bu^inesa ; jS. Lyimvmni ,SkL ka}^ait- n. ^; ^hdm 
m. aw*eat t ** hot "} w, tuunRoon **: 

calm-itid.^iin a.; bfmm n. «tas on Imih^v: bhartn^n 
**Mrages" ; kiml^Ihdm n+ total absolution dAarwija in, 
or n.tiglit f dhdmajf f, ’* siiRke "; df/iar 7 ]iaiia;!i s -1 kdvmif 
10. “ witchcriiff^': JtdiTnizofrm s, 

6. 3 1 3i Im: kdmas f. *^AUgar-cano juice ” : 

dregs ffwmdA n. " boil '* tfffititkit- no or n. ^*clmiip'\ 

6. 3 Nasal + aeuti-vowel. 

6> 33 L ny, iS. nn: p^n n, virtue”rpus-iynm s.: lYl^t 
I], ‘^wilderness" "'forest", 

G- 3 2 2. 7iy, IIw ; saiiS ; ^nya^ *" empty " ; 

r/Zid?* n. ^ com ”! dhdnyti m TfuiTtFa-to obey ” i i^nanyat^ 
“ to honour " : uni »anotber" :amjixh s,; j^dMwa ^to 
throw down ” : nynl-^ah *" low 'V 

G. 3 2 3. viy, S. irawi; to be mitigated : 

j&|p7ijya^i to eome to an end*^; ytinmtfd "to consider^ to 
rt^aound ' ; HD. yhnmmid ** to mil ” fr ^ykumyaii : 
yhw^i/tffhumdyaU ^ to reaound''. 

G- 33. mr. nil bi>crjnio -tidyr-j -mi/-, *6, iai„ G* uaealized 
long vowel H- i; Gimlly, long vowel + m ; initial mr- 
lK.4:onies in-, 

G. 3 31. mr* itirJJchan u, butter'* ; ^nmi^narii 
"oil"' din in. "*mangoSkL dmntvi g.; 

* Then? m n tl»Db]«|. dw : cL M. rfiii ** '% XL Blixb 11 i3My auj^^G^u 

on Idg. diHiSran^seor form. 
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THE JSDO-AlYA^i IN OUJBATI 


(ilka D* "copper" : iamram s. ; f."mango fruit": 

tf TiimiJi fl. 

fK 3 32. b^ve the teeth set on edge"': 

cl7/tfnin " soil mesa"*. 

Op 4. Ill the group, nnssl + fitop ordbiknt, tlie iinaRl is 
lofijt and the preceding voirel lengthened and nasalir-ed. In 
the prei^entual syllable this vowel is shortened, and in 
the poataccentnal shortened and denasalized, 
d. 41* Accentinl and preaceentual syllable. 

0. 4 1 L itk: SMi t " hook" s b.; MJtnn ri, 

bracelet " ; ^ ; rdit “ humble " : ra7jA’<iA 

beggar 

ukfi: sAktud m. " chain ; iriikhalah a 

% n. "limb” :ang(Xm a.; Agli L "'finger" iHiigidf 
n. j bk&gvU "to be broken" fr, *bhiJLhgyfjtii - "lame ” : 
paiigulafy s.; ^tg n. *' honi ”: s.; dl: o.ik/a'^ima; 

kdg : kaiiguli; rAgr^ " walking slowly : rmtgfiii ** to niovc 
to and fro ” i agUth& ni, ihutiib’" :aTE^i^|/Ea^ $.; 
m. "wasp": hkriigtth *^bco"; ugdir& nu "ember"; 
tt'jl47d™/t4A s. Final long naaalized vowel + often 

appeani m long vowel -f- n (cb long vowel + m fr, long 
nasaliKcd voivcl + b, above (J, 3 3 and below G. 415). 
I have heard it so at the end of a sententc and before 
words beginning with a etnsHonanb but never before 
vowels. 

ugh: jdgh L "thighjfinjjftn a,^ "to fast”, 

lagkntL n. " fasting " : langhanmn s. 

fi. 4 12. fw: jfwfc " 5 ” : jMiiim e. ; cAe b " beak'' : 
caiJwA b a,; Meir b '"sleeved coat":iwi™tt a.; Me b 
bribe ” : fafiivl s.; kAcl F. " key ": knfwikA h. ; dco/ in. 
" teat'';fiTS^ioA "the hem of a skirt”. 

fij: mAjixr n* " elustcr of blos^^oma'’; Tna-nj^i mm a.; 
Ajfti b ‘-stye in tlic eye" : niljontim "eye ointment"; 
Ajvit **io paint the eyes with collyrlum ” :rtrijaya£t " to 
anoint"; jwljrel n^ "prisooeFs ip<xfij<iram "cage "; 

hlidjvH "'to break” fr. *bha1^jall ; l/lj6 ni. ^'dispute": 


THE IXliO-AEVAK IN CUJRATl 
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laftjfUi "to blunne"; pr^ta "'to crard cotton; pi 
cotton "; pfijo “ mbbish " ; hcnp " ; 

f, Bengal iiiidder^' imafijiifthd a. 

6, 4 13+ vf i' 111. " thoFii a. ; vdi& in. 

^bai-o i v^inla^ a. ; ffh&ll f. ^ ankle joint : ^huniakaJj. s.: 
ca^ua "to pluckiTtt/ifttif" "'to out off" {!r. •criiio^t! 
krnhiti I); " to plunder'" lintrfaii " to rob". 

nlh : si^fh f. "ginger**: e^tkvU "to turn 

and toss os^or '*: ^i/t^thayati "to liurt“; lR(h& “ violent"’ t 
Iwiiihaii "to agitato"; kd(hiil "iiiiintime” : 

"boat"; Mpid HL "abore" ! "ueckp *top of 

a jar, *edge" (cfp hiUhdl). 

jjd: dMl t " doihea-atick ”: da\i4ikd "stick ”: A-Ad^ivrt 
" to pound ”! klifindaU " to break '*; M m. " testklej 
ff«rfci4 “^gg"; lud^iua ‘'to disiKMc’* : nidiiofrt/? "to 
decorate**; fAdhl in.pl. “graina"grain **; 
Wwifii " obscene " : 6AttJ^K^a^^ ” buffoon "; rdd t " widow " : 
randd a ; in. " bootb *' : mandfipai. a ; Cd4dl ; 

CfLuddluh, 

Ik 4 1 4 ut,' m. " tooth ’* idantf^h a; k(Lt " beloved : 
kdnta}} a; adi " saint" ; "at peace"; dif£7*Ji 

f, ‘‘'entrails**; dird '" division*" i ctuiamA- " insido, o£ 
different form'*; rd/(fn?fl "to cut through 
" ditference " ; L " thread fiitwtiiA tii. s.; "to 

be Hiiislied **: '* appeased **. 

'tiik: gdih f. " knot **: 8. 

'ill!: kddd in. " onion : Amn^nA "a bulbous root"; 
plidfto ‘^deceit** : A/winffait "mpid iiiotioin "fickkiicKs" t 
cAd ni. "moons.; kJiUdvH "to trample on", 
fr. ik^naUl s. 

ndh t dtUii f- " dust-ntorin"; rnffAiAw "night"; khddli 
L "shoulder" ; 8w; ytMhi m. "druggist" : 

fftmdhitvak a. i bddk m. " dam ": AeindAtiA. ^ \ siWA f. 
"Joint" s snndAi'A h " coiinesfpn "; rattkvu “to bli>ck 
up **: nindhaii " to liinder "; »djh L " evening ": m ndkyd 
*■ twiKght"; rAjk " barren **: vQndhyak 8. 
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JllZ JNflO-AHV'AN GUJIUTJ 


G. 415. mp: kdp f. : kavipttf^ adpu n. 

j^ck-huif : mmpthxh 9.; “to wiieur"", itpnil n. 

*'MilleJU'itig with f:o\vdno^“ t timptti, {uupaimm s. 

■mi" IAb& ' tfiir* : a.; /tflifo iii. ^^biunket''' : 

kavilfciiati s.; jtlbR L *'rose-apple'* A *t * Att f. 

ear of corn ": umbik^ “ fried stalks of Avhent "* Filially 
this iia^flJized long vowel + b beeotues long vowel + m : 
sitm f. "head of a p&sli]e“ fr. afCTiibo s. (cf. 

&Abil L '"iron nail at the end of tlie yoke''); t.iUm f. 

bunch of fruit: HD. “ buncb This Se probably 

a sandhi ehajige (cf. -I'l fr. -Ay, see G+ 4 1 IJ otiginalJy 
only taking place before eonsonauts and at the end of 
a word group. Hence we find the doublet Mm and 
"from ring fiied at the end of a atick”. both from 
^mbfjtb- 

jnbli: k^h m, "pot"\ kr^bltdir ni. potter": AmTnfcA^i^, 
JmrnbhfikdraA y.; Idbh ft n." lottery : himbhah "^obtaining"; 
Mbhar^a '^to eoUeet”:»mi/i(irr«^4 h,j “grave*': 

" deep - aounding kJidm ns. " pillar" : 
ska'mbhah (also HtMth s.) i^sts probablv on Die fonn 
^BAb. 

G, 4 1 G. Am bocomea mh, mtA, wddch falls together 
with PL TJitA: iibdhh il "^violation of eelibaey" fr 
^abrahum- (cL aAraA^rmraryttm with the same meaning), 
with ehaugc of accent to the first syllable. 

0. 4 1 T, vda lu, bamboo sdsd 

jii. " doubtflwi;i&iyaA a,; j^dsrO " tall " : s.; 

Aid®!- n.ph " cymbals*': kdrpsyinn l>e]J-nicta1 

G*4 2. In posi-aceeiiLiia] a3^1lab1eH (due to secondary 
accent changes, see 5) tlio vowel loTie.^ its nafiahly. 
Present participle -to fr -aid *-a7ifaAaA, eg, piwkU fr 
•prccAfl-iiluAm^ : prcelmiil-, etc. The accent was shifted 
from -ant- (ivhicli wmuld have given ^pachiU) to the 
root sy 11 able, jmcdM "50" fr pamdht after 

rlqkiMa ** 51 ", etc. kadav m. " mud '' fr. *kudai}. a loan¬ 
word (cf. IL Adfiatt). 


TJIE INDO-AHVAK NASALS IN GUJKA'l’l 33 

0- 5* Tbe bornmi dtsv+olopment of sibitant H- s^osaI seems 
to bfj to Dssal + h i the A fslla together ivLtb PI. h aod 
Pkt k, And is liable to dLsappear^ particularly in up- 
ediicatci:l speech. The treatment of sibilant + m is 
uncertain (see 0. 5 2). 

6. 5 1. m, tjtk, G. ^ih or ?i, before whicli a short 
vowel ap[iears to be lengthened^ when k is dropped. 

6. 5 1 1. mih^ or l ^n(A)dfo 

m* ** hot season “ : &. 

fl, 512. 6?Ti; or uuAva bathen, 

ceremonial bath"; aiidfi> ^a^wiTft a.; itlh m. 'Gove'" 
fr. *nh^iU ^s-nihali s.: iJd-nO iii. '^flow of milk into the 
udder " i^yms^iamh *' flow 

(>, 5 2. The e:(amplcs of PL in G. are not 

iiumerons enough to provide a aiire deHcnplion of their 
history. In the Pkt. dialects (ace Pisehel, pp. 215 ffl) 
cseept when an anaptyctic vowel was developed 
between the sibiiaiii and nasal^ seem universally to have 
Ixscoiiic ijA. But for ini^ although most examplea 

show inft. there arc traces of two other dovelopiiienU: 

(1) ^w* e.g. 1 ^. Mahtimidl fr, Jig- fr* 

ita^iin (but sina always becomes -m/iu); (2) jjpA, 
c.g, bkijyphft’ fr. sepphi- fr. (as well as 

»ilimha~y flemAAa-). 

0, 5 2 1. C?orresponding to these in G. we find ms L 
" reins t f. s,; and iljiA f+ warmth : n^inaa- m+ 

" heat(iioni. sing, tt^a^ i.e. feminine in form). Supposing 
fr* *fA to Ije voiedoRs. then the development to mpk 
is parallel with that of tith (voiced fr. PL Inn) to mbh 
(see Oh 4 1 6)h 

ti. 5 2 2. Of m £r. i}ih (fr* mn) we have esamplca only 
ill two unaccented w^ords : tonis “ yon " : KV. (w'lth 

t- after the singulatp and perhaps fr, am^ \ve^^); 

“ we : RV, a#m« b. The retention of the final € is 
due in bath cases to the monosyllabic forms of the 
dng. 

JtWA 
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TBS iSitn-ABVAK NASALS IK QirjRATl 


T> The otJ^n of the pi^^iit Gajr&d schegne of niuuile 
fL9 far as tadbhave. words are cooceraed is, thea, as 
folioT^:— 


/ m- 

2. 2 

-M'- 

3. 31, 3, $3 

pa 

G. 13 2 

mm 

G. 2 3 

j inn 

6, 312 

{ hi 

G. 81 3 

mjf 

6. 823 

mr 

6.931 

pa 

C. 5 23 

sm 

0. 5 22 

jfiA 

G. 4 15 

1 n. 

2.1 

Jfl 

G. 1 2 

m 

6.21 

an 

6. 2 2 


G, a 11 

W 

0. 321 

ntf 

0. 822 


6. 611 

\ m 

0. 512 




( f 3}- 1 
I -f^ «. S 


A < lig fi. 4 11 


r 3.32 , 

>ffi 4 , 1 2 
-» 4. 2 
-4ffli 5.11 
■4fnd 5, 12 
-dtii 5,21 
-Im 6, 22 
. -{Ri 5 . 23 
nasal + atop 4 
Am 6. 41 6 
Basal + stbilditl 0. 4 
fJtt 0 . 62 
mr 0 . 3 31 
i 'Htf 6 . S 3 2 
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HOTES ON DR, LIONEL flILES' ARTICLE ON “TUN 
HDANG LU "' 

Bt suh ho 


Ij^OR the »ake oE cleiwriess I have grouped iny 
dli^cuHaiooa under four aepanibo hoadinga, namely; 
(1) Punctiiatiods, (11) Miareadiugs of tJie Chinese Text. 
<I1I) EiTore in the Text itaelf, and (IV) Other discusaions. 


1- 

It apfrfinrs to rne tlia.t Dr. Giicii h&A great difficulty 
in punctuating the Cliincs<^ ilS. As lie hoa pointed 
out in his artiule (p. 704). the puuctuatiou is omitted in 
nearly all Chinese BISS., and it is only imtuml that 
a foreign reader should find it not easy to supply. 
I submit my opinion on the following passages;— 

1. Page T* cols. 1-2 of the tost (p. 726 of the 


Journal)" 


!!■ 

S’ 


m * 

iia ® 

M 2 

Hi Bfo 


rmd*¥t^ 

^ M -ti 


If 

m* 






Hi a? 


Tho English voraioti; “ The aucieuts cftlled it Sound Jug 
SaJid. They deJtiod (or^ woddered at, |i^) the saud and 
worshipped (f^) it there (S)'^ Near 1)3' to the ftoutli Lt 
Knn-ch'iiftu*" 

JVo/e.—The word jp|l is here used as a vtrE Dr. GiIds' 
reading iiS S i£ an iiti possible cornhiuatiun. 
(near by) should go with tho next sentence. 


■ .JHAH. IftH. 1*1. 111. P|fc 7C3-28. 




tun huano lu 


3 G 


2, P. 10. cols. 


Dr. 6W<V rrmiino 







m m 


itii 

m- 


a 

ft 


go 

ft 





* 


ffl IS 


in 










Hill 

Si 


£ 



i 



^ (ft 

# 

m 

n 


^ Sfi 

m 

# 

^s 

m 


Ti 


1 

IS 


“ Altliou^L the parents were distressed at thos ' parting 
alive *, the boy and the girl, having been chosen by the 
spirit, cheerfully took each other's hantl and drowned 
themselveB. In the iwihsl (A.u. 70o-6> tlie 

dnvomor Chang HslM}-suiigetc. (C£. Br. Giles’ vertiloii 
oit p, T19.) 

iloie .— ^ lit ('‘parting alive”) it* a very csouiiiion 
eipresaion inennitig "parting of persons with no hope 
to non cadi other againIt is often used together 
with SE )}lj or " parting at death ft ^ » the subject 
of tho second elauae, 14) III imiee of the first 

two years of the Emperor rf* ^ after his rostoretion to 
tlie throne. Evidently a few yeara innst have elapsed 
Ixitwcon Chang's appointment to the gfjvemoiship ainl 
his killing of the demon. 'I’he latter event ixicurred in 
the reign of 31 
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3. P. 11. col. 3^ 


Dr. Ci'ifei' r€<Mfi«£p 

JTy ncr£f*i4j7 

ft 

a 

ft B» 

s 

Gil 

GH 

— 

a 

- a 

IIE« 


ill* 1$. 









K 






il 


73 75 

—|i|i is the aiibjoci of the verb itt object 

of the verb 


4. R l2.eoUl— 


D r. QUu^ rmdintj 

Sc, 

m St 
^ gi 
IS *s® 
m- $ 


Afy rt^ttiny 

*i 

16 % 

tEil ^ 


" (Andy decreed tlmt ho should receive the title o£ 
Lung-sh^ Chaiig (Cha^^j of the Drax^m-tengue). This ia 
recorded m the official records,^ 

^ ^ always meana officlnl records. The limt 
sentence, fi j£ fijj concludes luid Authonticatea the 
whole story. 
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5. P, 13, eok 3^3— 

Dr", Qilu* rvadiaff 

My 

i)v t& 


W M 


W 

■fi 

41: 

it 

— 

~ 

m- 

m. 


fi 

# 


TEi 

* 

Jf:- 


m 


m 


*1* 

l^a 


Kt 

■*Oqc ti uorth-west of the city there is a 


SiKujod Among the old trees ia a small fort." 

rhis eiTor of Or. Giles’ is almost unpiiTdotiahlc, 
iw the pussAgc m so evident. 


II. Mi«readinf/» of the ChiTuse Tfxt 

1. P. 1, eol. S-^ 

iJ should tend £1 (mth}, not Dr. Giles* English 
tmiwlatioii, however, is correct on this point 

2. P. 7, col, 4— 

f-g should rend ^ (to waternot Cf. p. 11, col. 2, 
where the characters should tor] (which 

ta u very coitinmn compound for ‘^(ieiiions”). 

The ¥»*riter, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
the copyist, Imd a fnncjfuJ wny of wriLing such character 
ns ^ and ^ ■, cf. the chnrnctcr JSK on p. IS, coL 2. 


TUK uuaxc w 


aa 


3. P.11, col. 

^ should read ® (to damage), not 

III. £t'Tpr$ ■tn the Text iteet/ 

1. P. la.col. 2 : A « ® IS- 

^ should r<^Ad ffl- 

2 . P. 14. col. 4—- 

The eliaracter which Dr, Giles loft blmik is no word 
at all Tlic copyist, it seems to mo, wrote and by 
mistake added two superBuom* strokes at the bottom. So 
liu crossed it out by tiie sign h »nd wrote another 

IV. Otfter dimumiona 

1 . P. 2, col, 1— 

The'* walking rtdicnl'* has not been omitted here. 
Dr. Giles failed to retognizc the “grassy’' or cursive form 
of ii. 

2 . P. K, col. 1— 

Dr. GU<s made a very hazardoua atatcmcat wiien he 
dctcnuiiicd the date of the maiiuseript on the gronud that 
a stroke or two appeared to liave been purposely omitted 
in the cliamctcr 1 disagree with lita supposition tor 
the following reasons :— 

First, no stroke haa been omitted in this character 

Secondly, »ti-oke» have been omitted in niany other 
words. The copyist, being e%‘ident1y an unlearned ninti, 
WHS Very free in omitting strokes. The most apparent 
omissions arc, for esainple, ^ on p. 7, Col. 3; ^ on 
p, U,col. 2; on p. 13, cola. 4 and h. Shull we also 
deduce dates from these seemingly intentional tmiissions I 




i . 

if 


i 
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THE TDH HVANC LH HE-TRAFSIATED 
Bt LIONEL GILES 

¥ FEEL very grateful to Mr. Suit IIu foe having rend 
inj' nrticlo with such care, and for having pointed 
out Homo undoubted mistakes. Unfortunately, there nro 
others that have escaped him, but wiiicli have been 
bi-ought to rny notice by uty fatlier. Professor Herbert 
A. Giles, and other scholars, to whom I also tender hearty 
thanks. In the light of these corrections it seems desirable 
tluit a revised tranalatioti of the whole tesit siionld now be 
published. 

• • # • * 

Thu town of Hsiao-ku [Toil-for-cora] was originally p»|:c l. 
YU-tst‘ [Fiahing-pool], In the time of Hsiao [Wii] Ti 
of the Han dynasty Ts'ni Pn-i Uuglit the people to 
labour in the he Ids and grow com, whence the name. 

Ijiter on it was made a district city 

The ErU-shih spring is three days" journey eastward 
from the town of Sha-ehou, In the Han period Li 
Kuang-li's army wdieii on the march was sutfering greatly 
from tliirst. Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, 
he pricked the tiiountaiii-Bide with his sword, whereupon 
u stream of water gushed out and flowed away to thu 
west for several tens of ti into thu Hiiang-ta’ao [Yellow 
Gnissl Lake. At a later date there was a general wlio F«g« S, 
<lrank of the water when he was very thirsty, which 
caiiscrl him to full dead beside the spring. In consequence 
of this the water ceased to flow, only rising up to the 
level of the ground. Ever afterwards, when many people 
came to drink, the flow of water was abundant; when 
few came the supply was scanty ; if there was a groat 
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the: tux lu re-tkaxslateu 


innltitudG froTi) the city^ whieh uoiii^unitHl lurgc quantities, 
tlie water poured Forth hi ii tuiiiiiltnonB Pitrefliii^ and lliec^o 
phenumena continue down to the present dii}". 

The Erl I-kI) ill teinplep ^^htdj stood hy tlio roacl&ide,. has 
long been in ruins. Stones from it have h&^u. piled up 
together/ and to this spot travellers come wdtli their 
PAg*^. camels and horses in order to piuy for good luck. Going 
east, yon pass into the territory of Kua-chou. 

South of the city of Shii-cliqu, at a dlstauce of 25 
lire the Mo-kao caves. The' wiiy ihither takes you 
through a atopy desert with undulating ground, and 
wiicn you reach your destination there \& a sharp descent 
into a vallcjv To the cast of this point siatids the 
San^wei Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding 
Sand. In between there is a stream Howitig from the 
aontb, called the Toiig-eh'llan [Tunnel-spring], 

In this valley there is iv vast nuuiber of old Buddhist 
temples and priests' (jnarters; there arc a]m jsoine hage 
bells. At both euda of the valley, north and south, stand 
Ppfct. temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a uuiuber of^ 
shrines to other gods; the w alb arc painted w ilU pictures 
of the Ti!>etan kings and their retinues, 

TJie whole of the vvestem face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 north and souths has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious aand^caves containing 
images and paintings of Buddha, Reckoning cave by 
cave, the iiinount of money lav iHlied un them mnat Jiavo 
been enormous. In fmnt of them pavilions have Ixjon 
erected in several tiers, one alxjve another. Some of the 
Lciiiplcs ootitain colo&aal images rirtiug to a height of 
I (JO feet, and the nuiiil)vr of smaller sliritiea Ss past 
PAgefi. enuntiug. All = are connected with one another by 

^ k to be- lAkm ill itHoniiainv ^anBoof""bringiagj cSom tegBikior 
It brihlli^ Jiyfloayiiiaaa Tith 

^ My o<j»jocti|f« af ^ b i-Hmnrtn^ by E. H, Patktr, whii 

ftnys tli^a \ l Is qaite tht arrIinBry ** 
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gnllei-ics,^ convtmicut for the ijurpoflc of ceremonial rauncla 
as vvoll ^^s ciLStial 

On tiw. InH to lh& sodtli of tlnfli there 18 a sipot ivhtire^ 
tlni [kHihisattvu Kunii-yiii once inii<lii liciHctE vimble+ 
Whenever jieciple from the city go to visit it they make 
the journey uii foot, lioih going unil n?timiiiig; that is the 
way iii which tliey express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding *Sivnd h 10 ti away freim the city. 

It atr<^tiches HO li east aii J woRt, and 40 11 north and 
i^uth,^ and it reaches a height of fiOO h««L. iu plaois. The PauA fl. 
whole mass b Tuftde up entirely of pure* Siind. Tliirt hill 
hoa Htrange supernatural qualities Its peaks • taper up to 

^ My fftlhor is of eiJEniDn tViiH- the ChhifMe ^ ^ £ J® iC 

cnonOt yitlU tjie mvaninj^ whi^jh t apiopteil lltDit-, iiiimely> “ All fiTfl frofiiy 
froTxk the entshlp." 0 <s tlje Other liniai, I have n^rlAifiMi 
frem M, Ftiltiol- that there im ui^ internjil eainltVMeiCfltiaii betii'wjft ihn 
gfDttoft Lhein^lveiiL Hia letter, lipwevoPp whieh rejiietictl mo Jast tap 
for iiKHrtiPn in tlti; originAl ntLieltfn tlku true solution of 

the diifl'-'nUv : “ Puur 1 a 4 [uefitioii qiao VPtls Pia po#ei£, il VA SAns din? tpiu 
3 VS finr rami^nAjlEmont |'PalE»tTi do TouendiouAng (kH wniveckbs 

et ilocumontAiie^ fort |irw‘k U y a LwntaiiMM dc 

l^tteRp et il n’y A |Mij* titi jrtfirtiiiK*? Itllerlfer do rune h iVutre- Mbss 
pour Ic* gmttoA qili netrtimis ikii oheiiLt m^mo tlu m>l, licAnooup 
^tident niaint^ |tn- lies dva iMileOnn |wrfuis eouvcrlA H linnt 

«»rLiu£kB suNistent; tvm on ftve* proTjAbliitrwnt di^ Apwrraonsf iIbu^ 
cortAino^ defl pbotogrAphie^ de Stein. lW|Uo taup leu iMilcon-^ 
gulwieUiii*^ Mint t?^ Aneiona ; il tti est du x* sit-in." 

a Tlio L*-o ehArw.den* 4 ' " I think, delete<i. wiikh 

wouliJ KMiueo tlie iiill m ttHff moro reAAnfifcble proportiotiw of K a t fe 

* ] mieiat i;] u i le HiMlaTlit M r. 1 1 h'h iiwHiou ([\\ "1 ^ that no siftikr iiro. IhEtro 

cnnitloil ill |( « Tlmt DUfl ^^tniko U Wftntiiig fioenu t* tni^BS piMn 

jw A pikoAiAin But f nin iniiilnwil iKpm to iHrhei'O thnt the cbATiHii-rr 

tto i^ritten h.iln|i^y bh b MMni-OurALVB form. Am I not il Wns laboo. 

* Ttiore Btu two 1 eflAuiTA. lUTiinriliTig to my fnlher^ why ^ moAL Im 
pluml hero^ in Llie imLnral mtiBnltig of (3 is ’‘ tuiiong" or iii 
ih;tweoii^» nA Bwn in Pi 3 - k I3 p ooL 4 3 [ 2 ) tho wortl« gf 
ifiC ^ ledAW, tan lAtly thonti ^‘all dumber up '«inin high pfcrtk ^ 

{us!t the 6 uin.niit^>* Implying thAt tkero is mare thnn One. TiiO 
Lftttor urgonHint Hueilia prottv «»l!K:iuaivq i hot ai rei^nlii inv former 
xirmknng of (on the hilSJt I can point to a l^imilnr u«^of tlm wnnl 
\n tins JiiVo Vhrti, Tan Ming-lunV oililtiim^ rhikli 1, f- B* v'\ tsd. 0 : 

(an ;5 l» Ift Sa fS JBl ■' tho ohi prioAt tnok wma udiBrnOf 

Biul out out aoiJtnllBr pinoo of liko A miiTorj which he ^vmccoclnl 

ta Stiok on the wall 
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a points ntid Ixitiveeis them there is a mysterious hole* 
the sand has not able to covur up. In the 

height of summer the sand gives out sounds of itself, and 
if tiodden by men or horses the noise is heard many tens 
of E away. It is customary on the timn-wiir day (the 
Dragon festival on tlie fifth of the fifth uiooii) for men 
and woijicn from the city to clamber up to some of the 
highest points and rush down again in a body, wliich 
causes the sand to give forth a loud ruiubling sound like 
thunder. Yet wlien yon come to look at it the nc^tt 
Psg« 7. morning the hill is fonnd to be just as steep as before. 

The ancients called this bill the Somiding Sand; they 
deified the sand and worahipped it tlienx^ 

Near by, to the south, is the Kan-eh''llan lUver. Tracing 
it southward from the ilill of Sand, wo Hud its original 
source to be in the Great Snowy Mountaina<tlLC Xan-shan 
range). It enters the Tun-lmang district through the 
territory of Shou-ch'ang hsien iti the aonth-west. On 
fbocount of its ftirti I lining properties it is commonly called 
Ka n -eb'^Uan [ Sweet-spring], 

Tlio Chin-an [Gohleu Saddle] ^tountain is situated to 

^ fct fill i'» e^ndcntly a. Atock pUnuie for uijetring tuDuniaoi pefLktL 
1 JubL come ocroAr^ il ngtilll m the |prarju» m 

^ Tliu w^trI t my father pomU out, cttin honJty Ixr a. well licro, 
ihouffb Shi th^it chik hnh thfl Jjlow g|. u I» simply ct mynwriotiB 
bole. ■ucK A3, ouf Wnt^na have mniud a rujiNUi UiahilL 

s I hAvo ^tr, HirAeOm»tiou |i, 1), but 4hau}(lii ho it 

right in that 1^^ is a ™b, Mid UikL ^ I ho MEutcj^ce, 

I dn not iwtl iiuit* certnili mlioatr ||]l. It it a foot tlmt thu niLm^ 
m ip spiritual Bjuid"' wask npplkca to Idll. See Tn Ch^infi 

I T*uvi^C^ih,QU. 170. fol. 4 i?“, eoL 1 1 ‘B ii' 111 — 55 iil? tU ■ 

iWkGr hm ot» iKlicLcd chiC my mintake with re^iud to 
* lull he on to i^*y; " I don't think it will W iKHmibla to 
acy where. aLauy llat*, Sh exampto o| ym Iwliig rollowod by uTtything 
but ft M. i ami {AS I Hiiowcdl it rteemii n^irYiy^ to the freuch m or 
y.” In reply, 1 must Trout luin witli h» ou’li WOnJa in the Chiaa 
/fcneic, rul, xxh, [K 2(kli ‘^Fiually, ynn octuhi in a mediftt iKHitioii 

botwi^n twojjnriatofcHieidnt.. . . Fur iniNlAhtiv^ SI A EM Jb ^ 

*ftnd [thuy mal] thena wo^ m one to prevent hiro^ ncmmim qhkiim 
p^Mniunm. }>« Ibfire liim tijo force of tptidrm.'’ 
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the ftcrtith-wcst of the Hill ciE Sand It haa snow on ifc &■§**. 
throughout the t^muiner. TIkere is t\ shrine there oE high 
spiritual potency which people daro not approach. Every 
venr the local chief aacritiecs to the god of the inoutitain 
witli his face turned in that direction, and offers up a fine 
horse, which lie drives into the recesatg of the mountain. 

But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storiu, wnth tiiundor and lightning. 

Soiith-w*pst of the city stands the Li nsien-waug 
teinplo;, that is to say^ a temple dedicated to the anecfitors 
oE Ciiao Wang of the Western Liang State. In the 
tk^i^n-fS'ny |>erlod {A.D. a lucky stone was picked 

np close beside this teniple ; its colour was bluish-green, 
and it VK>rc a red inscription in the luicieut eharacter, to 
wit: '' 1 can foretell thirty gciserations, I can foretell 700 
yoars.^* To-day this temple is knoxvn af» the *' Li temple 

West of the city is the Vang Barrier, which is the 
eaiue asi the niieicnt Yil-men (Jade Gate) Barrier* It w^a& 
because Yang 31ing. wlien Governor of Sha-ehou, rcststed 
an linperial warrant for Iiis arreat and tied over the 
boitlcr by tliia gaiOj that it afterwards entne to be known 
m the Yang Barrier, It eonueeta China witii the capital 
of Shau-shan, but the natural olnstaclea of the route and 
its deficiency iu w'atcr nud vegetation make it difficult 
to tra^'crse. The Erontler-gate was afterwards slriftod to 
the cast of Sha-elioup 

Eiglity-fivo li west of the city is the YCl-utl [Beautiful 
Woman] Spring. The stories that have boon handed 
dmvii about it are largely fictitious-^ year a ynuLli 

and a lUiLidcu used to Ivs cemduet-ed to this spot by the 
people of the district and sacriticc^^l together = to the spirit 

^ , iha ni-iiiling prDjKKHMl hy Mtn Hu (lih Jf, iipf»ear» to mn a 

doubtful Audi UunceujiHun,- CUnfcctiiitL In Any uue, 1 linrn loduftt with 
tho test aa ii Rtnnda, unJ tlicttf crtlJ no douibt tlkat Lho qlwrmctev 
wntton by tht copyist IB . It ia uMMlngAni in tho mhiiu fli^amtUu 
fidiiae on p< iX ccL o- 

“ I hutVu now dKMHU to itiu conctiuion tbAt tba e1iAttLCt«r frbich I fimt 
totik to be ^ h tmlly ^ - 
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til tlift pool. Tills onsuml ii pleutiful Imrvofttp but if tke 
ccT^ioiony vvaE tko crops werespiiilt, AUiiou^li the 

pnrs^ntii were bitterly di^trcHSed at having their children 
tliu 8 tom from themp the Ixjy And girl wlio had l>een chosen 
by the spirit would ciieerfiilK'^ t<ike oagU other by the kuiid 
And dmwii tJieniBDlveav 

III tiic AMii4uug^ period (a.B. TOo-flj the Governor 
Cliang HHiaci-stiiig on iirriving ut his post mAiJe iinpiiries 
about this cusmuj from tbe {nhAbitanb! of the district. 
They gave liiiii particulare, wheroupou the Governor 
eXclAinied in Anger: won^t have thin bogy in the 

fountain injuring ns with its niiraeuEcjus tricks ] ^ So 
he had an all&r crocted^ and sacritkial victitiks prepared 
alongside the spring. Then he called out: I prithee 
reveal ^ tby true foriiip that 1 may eocrliiee to thee in 
person.” I'he spirit forthwith changed into a dragoii and 
came out of tiio waterp whereupon the Covenior flrow his 
bow * lUid shot tbe crenture in the throat; then be wliipped 
out his sword and out olf its beadr TliiSp on n aul»equent 
visit to the PaLnee, he pxeseuted to the Eniperor, ITsuan 
Tsung, who showed great admiration for his exploit and 
graciously iMiatowed uii biui the toTigue of the dragonp 
Pif* la. wilb a decree that he siionld receive the title of Lut^f-sfiA 
CftuLiuf Skill tlfr. Chang of the Dragon's longue). This is 
enten^d in the ofliciul records. 

One li nortb-west of the district city there is u tiionastcry 
and a tliick cluiup of old trees.^ Hidden uniuiigst them is 

^ It ilkftbaUepi roincldfliicep from tho fwint. o| 

¥ii^«'p ihskt thid Nbcnuld huvq bwn alain in 

pcwiMly the Mn-imtff period. 

“ Frofewjir Parker nba aiJggiat* ^ inAteiul of m. and tako^ 
vjiX^ptLock to my HUaeinent dint is a Vidgnr furm of ; bat my 

auLbority bi K'allg Hni"! Dictianary, vhJoh furilmt atal«;a tiiFit thin farm 
wu arl^Liialky a vatianL Arbitrarily inlirxlEined into tlia '^clurkly ttylo 
of hoedwritin^^ by JH Iff Yvrk ChAa-eliIng fA.tK 

^ Aly father pdlita^t tbat y ih in thia ccnle^t iiotyAitri * bat Axirit ^ 

* More htcrallvp '+bilrl [n.n Jirrflw| oo tlur ^tritig.*^ 

** Mr. Ha |ii lb very Mvere on my ^nctaatian here, alUiaugti the 
senh* ftf tbts ronLalnn: uiiaffeote^t In the En^^iih it la 
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n mound, on tlio top of which isorected a miniature pukce, 
complete in every part. 

There woa formerly n. snb-profect of Sha-ehou, otic 
Gliang CIriu, who, when olrcAdy advanced in yeara^ took 
a fancy to tho apot and settled down to live there. 
Although not a man of wide scholarHhipdie waa exceedingly 
earnest and poirw)takiiig, for after the eoiintry had pasj^ed 
througli many ycara of revolution, and hut few men were Piji 13. 
left to practise tho inatrnetors caJUng, lie collected the 
younger geaeration together in order to expomid to them 
the great principles of govoriiincnt- liut God could not 
e&pam him long for the people to enjoy his Iwunty* 

Tlie Alal^astcr 3IoiiiJtains are 256 li to the north of 
the city. The alabaster la found among the rocks on tlie 
VVu [Black] and the F^ug [Beacon] Mountains. In the 
iDth year of {a.O. 590) the Black Mountain 

turned wlute. The fact has been verihed and found to 
be no empty fable. The TaoisL monk Huang-fu le-tsdug 
and others, so veil in all, were sent tliere to make sacriticea 
and Hbations. And ever since then the mountain has had 
all the appeareince of being a snow-covered peak. 

The town of Uo-tsatig is 2W ii north-west of the city. 

In ancient times a iidlilary niaga^ina stood here. 

Tlie Great Wall, built* under the fonner Han dynasty, 
posses 6S ii to the north of the city * ond runs due west 
out into the desert. 

Going north, you enter the territorj^of I-chou [Hanii], 

hotter to ^iit tho ^top After vMcli in Air. version Kq 

Hpriiv^^ fr&ui noiAhett. Much more important m iho lact, noted by my 
father, tlutt ^ U here mnnnd and not ** at foirt 

1 Mr III! ItitR. cortainLy EKilVDCi tho ilifficulty hero {iih2!i. 1 i^kdtl already 
l*ficcired ttie- mmet rorrection frOni Mr. Etimund BacbhoUsCg of 
who Lu had t^imid^mhlv erpcrlBiieo of Odnisw A1S& **How ofton," 
lio aoyji, "iinvfl \ Ikoon rohukHl by sc^jolars far sinttchin^ a ahuroctor 
out Instead of ktftf|dni^ Uiu img^a tidy hy rc-irHlin|f it rttid uddm^^ the 
V liii ahow lluit the wrungly wrilUn one wv^ to bo p<uwd ovor.'^ 

= Qmittirig iho characters 4t Jj[|^ and placing a ulap after 
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ACiKf] and disappomting as it seetusj the ooll^tioti 



of phrases and dentenf^s tlmt follows has been ex¬ 
torted from the nearly nine Kuiidred speclinena of ingeribed 
bone and horn fmi^jiicnis in my pOE^es^iton onty afterclo^ 
litiidy during six years- Whether the result is worth the 
>vork and the time, it is useless now to ask. But such as 
they are, I have desired to put before other workers tlie 
deciphered extracts from these unuaual records for two 
reasons. The tirst is t}iat I seem to have readied the limit 
attainable by my own individual eflbrta.i The second and 
especial reason is that if other students of Chinese would 
consent to devote some attention to the texts now pre¬ 
sented and translated, I am cohtideiit that numerona 
didicultioa would be deared up, not a few- fruitful sug¬ 
gestion!; elicited, and—it would l>e too foolish to think 
otherwiae—various errors and ignorances exposed. If 
all or any of these coiLBerjucnces should follow^ much 
needed light would fall oa dark places, and some niistj' 
uncertaitities Iks dii^aipuied. I fee) fairly convinced that 
there are things of real interest concealed in the legends 
on these objectSp and 1 suspect also some surpriacB. 

Iti tho following number of this Journal I hope to 
publish Rome Notes ou the pa^^gea now" preBOuted. 
together with a Plate of facshriile copies of the original 
texts, of which the uitxleoi counterparts are given below. 
The want of correapontling facsimiles has detracted from 
the value of the li.‘*t of similar extracts which filled the 
Inat pages of Mr, L/i Ch^n-ylfa admirable pumplilct Yin 
Hkcnuf CMuf} Pu T^ii K*ao^ "‘An Examination of 
the Character used in Divination in the Yiu-Shang 
Dynasty/' 
ifeAS. I9ia. 
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THE AECillVES OF AN OBACrLE 


Phrases or wn wornos 

1. ^ ^ ciii A#i, content and Imppineas. 

2. ^ « an lo, content and joy, 

3 . ^ ^ d^awf shin^t long life. 

4. ]£ ,3 cfiitig ytifA, tile 1st month. 

5- W #1^ t /tAianjf, good fortane. 

6, Q eAi 

7, S cAi pi, a lucky dkk, 

8, "g 3B_ chi y*, a lucky fisli (Sa a cowrie), 
p. 4!^ 0 cfiinjift, to-day, 

10. ^ B riiift ytwJt, thifl inontlt. 

11. o cAiony dd, to send down good I nek. 

12. ^ chiang to send down happmeis. 

13. PI f$ chmtuj hsittiag, to send down good fortane. 

14. diVitig li, in the centre. 

lo. r|i chVfng t-ifUTig, the Tcmple-tinme of the Emperor 
T'oi Mou of the Shang dynasty, reigned 1637- 
1562 U.C. 

16. iS ^ /u cAin;/, iiappinesa and peace. 

17 - ffl SJ happiness and joy, 

13- M fu tvtiatig, happiness and good fortune. 

16. jg ^ fu imppint^ Ail'd long lif^^ 

20. II iS in tlie We^t, 

^Ip B KS iiw£r* tlie Western Passus, (Said to be also 

ail AEi^iuiit tribal nttiiie, mn Chavanucs, .UltwunrA* 
hisiaruf voL i* p. 04, ii. 4.) 

22p ^ Wa^i^r chi, g^XMj foiiunt?. 

23. jj| n a fortunate day. 

24, jpf ® hituiug pi, a fortunate disk. 

25* ff Iffi iidwj limy, the moving {or soaring) dragon. 
25«. >J» ^ imuo too, the lesser sacrilSce. 

26. tJ ji/i yturtle Htin and moon. 

27. 3® M to hnn^ gtiod fortane . for luck's 

Bake. 

28. S SS ti^ig ckuTig^ a tungio b^ll. 

29. SI ^ liny kuei, a magic tahieti. 
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30k §t Sk kt^h * magic tortoiae. 

31- ffi ^ pii A xuiigiti diKk» 

32. IQ li/ti/f yil^ & nitigic fish (viz* A cowiie). 

33p ^ ^ to hsi^ tnirth oJid joy. 

^ H ph ^ dragon diElc 

35* 4fp ^ •mao lao^ a nmle vicstiin foT sncrilice. 

36. pp ^ mao niu, a bull. 

37. ]fi $ in tho goutb. 

38. ^ mWt ehi^ harv^^&t favourable, 

39. :|t S m the nortb* 

■^0* ^ IJc &}iih, a w^liito pig¬ 
'll* H St **** trebly dtsLtlkd spirit. 

“^3. 3 ^ /ClcrtHf^p tbo Tliree Lights (Sutip Moon, and 
Planets). 

■*^3. J" 3c Heaven above* 

44. flS ® ttlUnr^ ii^ abundant virtue, 

45. t/f sacred virtue* 

46> S ^ Alioit u pen, the year’s barvest- 
47. ^ 7 gmndsons and eons. 

48k i^; ^ in cAt* great lack. 

49k ^ jff great fortune. 

50- ^ ^ in taOt ttie greater sacrifice. 

51. ^ ^ fu i^/iiA, the prillcipal apartment of the ancei^ttal 

temp!Op modern -j^ ^ ^ «i oliitt^ 

52. ^ ^u Uuiiff, the ancostrul temple* 

53. ^ KS the great feminine^ pro1>ably the 

moon. 

54* iz Ji tn yticA^ probftbl}" for ^ IS ia j/tter/ij great joy. 
55* in ^pu, heavy rain. 

56. ® W chi, may be have good luck* 

57* tS ^ Immiff, may he liave good fort-anc* 

58. may be liave prosperity. 

50. ^ "r to chi, much good luck* 

GO, $ to fi^iang, uiudi good fortune, 

61 H $ ^ fip much benebt* 

62 . ^ to fu, tiiueh bappiiie^. 

24640 
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63. % If tosini, nmny gnMidflous. 

64. 5 ^ tQ t^Hr iiifluy sons, 

^>5. ^ lyirjii A tliORW\iid-fcjId gocxl luck. 

06. pcrliapa fur ^ pg, the piii^ 

iiiafscuUac *'; ft term for the Sua. 

67^ S $ ^ 

68. Si Uo Jbwi^ to seorcK the tort<ai$e-s1m1L 

69- JU P pK the day of the 3 iipplciueni 4 iry Mcrifice. 

70. ^ ftp la the cftst. 

71. S ^ tishig^ ati Inipcnal vbit. 

72. 31 ^ A*tiei, a decorative tablets 

73. 31 IS P^t ^ decorative diek. 

74. am €}uen, tio difSculticA. 

75- t tfe F*gi^t- 

70. a ift calamity. 

77» the feiaiiiino and the inoeculiiie. 

TS. ^ H ^ It £ip oa t lie right. 

T9. % § y^atn chi, prime good [uck. 

30. 7C Sf prime good fortuuc. 

81 . ^ ptch chi, the muon lucky (or auBpieiou:!^)* 

82. /] 3Vf -yi^A Ibifia'tig, the uioott fortunate (or auEpicioUFi)^ 

83. ^ yttek a moon disk. 

84. Jf| IS the virtue or influeace of the moon. 

85. ^ ^ perpetual good luck. 

86. ^ ^ nieii, y ears wiLiiDUt end, 

PHHA3E« OF TirUFE AND EOtTJl VVOILOS 

87. ^ P ft i| chiph im ku€i, on a lucky day scorehed 

the tortoise-^hell. 

88. P ^3E yi'^n the suu being in Yin. 

8&- ife fr ^ iii yinj/o imijj ft jourriey with itiudi 
tranquillity. 

60. tS ^ ^ ^ 7^0 ^k*^ chili dii, keep him in the 
utmost welfare. 

(St 4t j|l [H ^k'i /«■ preserve Liis field of 

happinefta. 
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^ ^ A M 1”^ ftacouiilcr heavy 

TAXU. 

^ jjfi ^ ^ he have happuit^tia^ 

and jo}'. 

94. $ ^ jff ck'iiiy h*laxi{f, many happy events I 
9o- ^ 1^ 10 Imfiiiff, inucli prosperity. 

9fi. n % U is^i yxiek yuunjih^ the I at day ol the 
7tli niooR. 

97. M jSS ^ nim, poaterity in per¬ 

petuity. 

98- T 5S ^ iiim, poatcrity for many 

agess- 

99^ ^ ^ nl fiiMr.su'i* yung yu^ig^ for the perpetual 

use of ti[g bung and gratidaona. 

100. ^ h A u^ntj ptL eking, the king consulted the 
Oracle by the tortoibe-aheill. 

lOL ^ St ^ i^k*hig itAWt/ng, continual hAppinesi 

102, ji§ j|| h&iaiuf,, continual proapetity, 

103, ^ ^ ^ yen ^*im M ck'mg having 

huppineas for many long yearL 

104, IB UJ kM Bkan, itip or to, the weatem hills. 

105, W 0 if ywhekijili ItsUmg, the mooa luckyp 
the sun auspicious. 

Se.stences 

lOG. iS 4t fli (1 ^klh efii huo lu. Foretella the capture 
of deerp 

107. m M M ^ ^ icTi ^h€ tu. ?ilay he chase and 
shoot a iiiyriad deer. 

103, A -fi 0 s ^ If ^ B ^ ^ 

chijih kud^i liti tiskxng eliin jth ytl ekih. In 
the ninth moon on a lucky day f^tirched the 
tortoise for luck's ajike. To-day rain will come. 
109. it p ^ JJi lES Jjg If ctCi yitek tvang Aki lu 
k^ng. The [ouieu] says the king's shooting will 
be altogether fortunate* 
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1J 0, ^ 11 ^ ^ ^ ^hinjik yU lal y^teh ckL To-day 

rain will fall and the coming uiontli will bo liicky^ 
[Or perhaps, may to-days rain bring in a lucky 
month.] 

IH. /JE Tt» Ifit m&ii-sh^n 

pu ch/iuj 1m yii Shav tmiiff tai wu tmi On 
the day frioitn^A/u took an omen to the king ‘ 
moving to Shan : nothing hartnEul in going or 
returning. 

112. T ^ I' M -£ ^ ^ m ^ inig hai ptt 

uu7iff hiti vstng lai wu ImL On the day 
iin 0 -hai took an omen ns to the king moving : 
nothing harmful in going or retnming. 

113 . i ^ h & ^ Ul ih ^ ^ pn diing 

wan^ iitfit iwim; t^xi teit lAoi, On the day 
took an omen as to the king hunting: oolhing 
harmful m going or returning. 

1J4. 111 ^ ii. ^ [test broken i^W], 

■mott Ahh^ pu — chiii^—iso in i ytL, On the dny 
mott-sA^n took an — oineii — a@ to building a large 
eity in . . . 

115 . @ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ izil ckin chih ijU Imii hal 

yil. From to-day ontiJ the day hsin-bai it 
will rain. 

116 . ^ 0 ^ it chinjlh$k!fi ch*l yiL To-day the 

IndicaLions are for rain. 

117 . #111 m Si h^n mao 

pit citing Wang Iisi gil ctiing imvg Uil itfit fsiii. 
Oa the day Look an oniou as to the 

kifig tnoviag to the capital; nothing harmful in 
going or retumiitg. 

118 . mou jnt ching 
vxtng Asj gS, yung waiuj tai [the usual u‘ii /aai. 

■' nothing harinfu! ” oiiiiLted], On the day 
vnom^tsti/ took an oinoii asi to the king ruoving to 
Yuiig; in going or ivturni tig . . . 
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119. ivsiiijmeldtvjtsiLvtvi, 

iBatijvh. Oil the day took omens from 

Wa I for three days . . . 

120. S ^ S ^ HtfMived five pocn- 

BtiLat victinii^ 

r2L ^ h a ai n ml sk ^ * B ^ ^ m 
a fit - B + 3t 1 

tieii ll'ng uftmu [Z^ii tvu] Isrii —yueh c/ti 

is"^ chi huo cAui itrh j>o ithlh i'u i ckih crh, 
Th« king took an omen as to hiinting in Ling: 
[nothing] harmful in going [or returniug]. The 
king's— said go<Ml luck. It i$ now uotiid that 
there wera captured sni^all birds 215,, hare Ir 
pheasants 2, 

122. ^ m h if M kitfi i/tt pUr hsiwj cli^nff. On the 
day kuei-yu took un omeji ae to a journey. 

12!1. 

yutli «'n. . t . On the day ehi~cfCoti took an 
otuea as to a doubtful matter, Tliia month there 
will be no [text here broken off]. 

124. ^ inOK' skin pv, iSr dtSny, On the 
day jntut'S/nfft took an omen as to an expedition. 

195. A 31 ^ Took omens from tire 

victituft. fPreanmably from the bones of these 
beasts after slanglilering them for sacritice.] 

J2e. ^ h ^ ^ S Dtj kSnfj urti jut elt^ftiy ehm 
yueh wv, hsiuny. On the day k^j-vni' took an 
omen. Tliis month there will bo nothing untoward. 
[Same sentence with differont eyck characters on 
H. 99.] 

127, /JE ^ S h' itiurn? pu. On the day mtm- 

Atti the king took an omen. [Sentence complete, 
no other characters,] 

125, ± 111 fr S ^ il M * tztiehanQt'ieiilmny 
cAtA. yit yd itut—. From Sltang Tien travelling 
as far as Ytl [in Honan] there will be no — 
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[Tlie UEikiiOAvii character probably stands for some 
such word ns iintowilr^] 

129. a 3S B M 

I pH i# ckiiiff ming eh% UeH ini 

i™ fscii i 2 ^Tw/i. On the day i-yu took an 
omen as to an expedition. The king will hunt 
in [here follows a blank apace in t!ie original]. 
No mishap in going or returning, in the first 
month. 

130. ^ ± B 2?l ^ ^ it " A M la shang 

i^ien feic ebih yQ. yS yil * jin unt kmttMg. 
Hastening from Shnng T'ien as far ns Ytl, 1, the 
One Man, shall have no nibhapv 

131. SS ^ vm elmi tm*. ehiu yueh. No floodn 

in the ninth month. 

132 i Jt !B ^ Sk -^'ang rh'itienmitmi. The king a 
hunting will be without rnishapn 
13;i 4E * -T" flS W "fc M — ya gH yu tu yu. The 
— at Yfi, ihero will he heavy rain. 
i;^4 i It 61 ^ ji| 3S M tinw// ch'i k»i ya tmimg 

isaL The king will inf^ve to Hsiang without 
mtshnp. 

135. Za ^ h kfii pu ching fmng 

cti i tian imi tsai. On the day i-fud took an omen 
oa to the king's hunting: no mishap. 

I3fl. ft Ijf ^ El mmg ti yH it'H mm yn^L 
Coinmanded his younger brothers and hift sons 
and grandsons, saying , . 

137, iE SI i ^ tsii i t^HTifp In the ancestral 
temple of Tsri I. 

13B. ^ ^ hsln kiti ^hiiai vmti. On the day 

hsin-hai will [or, did] conduct mother and younger 
brothel's. 

13R E, dii Imi ching 

f. On the day chUhai took an omen as to the 
sacrifice to Tsu L 
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140. eh'o^L jm chi^ng 

wi sJitii^ Qn the day kfi^i-ctiou, 
o^ertiiiued by omen that thb harvest iljcre will 
biS nd Hooda, 

chi yJl^h Tfit ylL On tlie day twei-cAVa 
osG^rUirined by oauea Ihat fay tMs month therer will 
be raiti. 

142, ^ ^ ^ W ISI IB kmi wti di£^4f yiL i^u hitif. On 

the day took an omen whether or not 

there will be oiisfortunc, 

^ S 1% ^ ^ iSB ht^i-th'on ptL cMng wti 
huo. On the day kiiei-ch^QU took an omen whether 
or not there will be misfortune. 

U4. u ^ /j,uo tu mn. Caught three deer. 

U5. ^ e ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ckih yH kSTt(j-hsil pttr ch'i yil. Took ntt omi^ii that 
from now till the day Mng-ltttii it will not nvin. 

UC* A ^ 0 ^ 4i Hr chin jih ptb ck*i yii. 

AacertAined by omen that It will not rain 
to-dny. 

147. S SP A ^ ^ T ching kao yil fu 

iing. On the clay cAi-wuio took an omen an to 
an atmonneement to Father Ting. 

148. 'P ^ i& S ^ Jfi. a # 

fti ktiang. On the day ckia^ch'in presented a disk 
ittvd u lucky fish [vix, a cowrie]; good fortune- 
Hn. ^ ^ f& ia ^ k»in hdi {thang po kHpL On 
the day k^in-hai the Barati of Shang preBeuted 
ft disk. 

150. • - ,® 

phig ifhSn w\c chijUtr Art pi hshng jih mvn 
fzH — i yd. On the day ping-iihin, of tha fifth 
month, being a lucky day, preseaUd a diak. 
On a fortunate day the grandsods and sons— 
a eoWTie- 
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151. ^ 0 fld ^ i3*iL pi. On the day A'^cei- 

irwa bestowed a 4 li.sk. 

152. /H jii © ^ "g mi[>H yhi’ }H chi h^hrri^. <hi 

the day vwi-^rn presented a disk: good forttiin;^ 

153 . ^ ® ^ —kei j/i chi 

On the day Arwei-sail—presented a iiioi>n disk : 
good luck. 

154 ^ E m m i%n m ukin jik yit chiutig ch'i hsi 
IL To-duy rain wilJ full in tlie west, 

155. /tshjnj/, Jtuy the tutMm's 

influence hrlij|]f giJod fortune ! 

I will close these extmctn with two whicti have 
a definite LiUtorlcal interest, iunsmach a* they seem to 
refer respectivel3' to the Hiut, and the but but one, of tlie 
sovereigns of the Slmiig or Yin dj-nosty, wbielj lasted from 
B.c. ITGO to D.C. 1132. 

156, ^ Zt These chiimcters occur twice in my 

collection, vi/„ on H. 38 und ff, 365, and seem to 
designate a persourtge so named. In the tiiat example, on 
a fragment of deer’s lioni, they are inscribed side by aide, 
the rest of the legend being iti vertical columns. This 
horissontal juxtapoaition Is frequent, though not universal, 
on these relics witli the names of poi'sonngca. (I have 
noticed it purticidariy in the case of 't‘au I, who reigned 
li,C. 1535-1506,c,g. on H. G05.J Baton H. 3fi5 tliAwo 
words Ta I appear in the ordinary vertical sen’incnce, 

N’uw tiio curious thing is that there is no Sliarig 
dynasty einporor natneil Ta (or T’ai) I in the received list 
of those sjovercigtitt. However, the Historical Memoirs of 
SsiJ-ma Ts'icn state that the personal name of Ch’cng 
Tang, the founder of the dynasty, was T'icn t 
And the Chiticso author. Mr. I.* Ckfn-yu. ji, his J'/n 
Shnitfj eUwj Ph TYAt Tr’u Kao. Examination of the 
characters uscfJ in divination in the Yin^Shang liynasty, 
p. 3, lias ingenimialy observed that, judging hy the analogy 
of the names of the early rulers of the dynasty, T'ai Titlg. 
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T'ai Cilia, Tai KArig* mid T'ni Mou, there can be Utile 
doubt that the received ^ Tjeu T, is a iiiiereadm^ of 
;fc Tfl L I feel coniideut Lo is right in lids, ^^lc 
early foriiis of Jl and are veiy like,and tlib, [ auspectp 
is only one of many blnudorsE made by the Han scholanf in 
I'eading and truiiscribiiifj early original records. It would 
certainly otherwise be difficnit to explain how that of the 
iiln^tr 10118 founder of the dynasty should l>e aniong the 
few Royal names absent from tlion^ mentioued on these 
bone& 

15Tp The last extract I aliaII give is fraui a utiii|iie fonii 
of symbolic dbtk. The latter ia of the UHual type, but 
surmounted by a crescent moon with tlic two horns 
attached to the edge of the disk. Joined to the lower 
limb of the main dlsk^ opposite the crescent, is a tnnch 
smaller circle, wliicb presumably symboli/xjs the sun. llie 
main disk, the crescent moon, and the aroall disk are all 
covered witVi cliaroctera ou both sides. The following 
passage is the opening part of the main inscription on the 
obverse, of wbieh it foniis rather more than a tbiitl. It 
runs, in modern script, and with reservations explained 
in luy notes aa to the ^th^ i3th, and 17th ctiaracfceifs, 

:kmz B :k ^ Z 

* * i cilia ^i€n utiJtj/ pit $hoiL i kd ch*i yucA yin 

chih yiifh ta yuny cliih , , , “On the day chia dtcn the 
king inquired by omen from Shou I as to giving that 
which is called the Great Feminine, and tlmt whicli is 
callk>d the Pure Mascnlinn . * • the “lirent Feminine'* 
ami the ” Pure JUasculine ** being no doubt the moon and 
the sun. tn the notes J discuss several points of tran¬ 
scription and translation raised by this passage, but here 
I desire to call a tteution only to the nil me Sh uu L 

In these two characters, ^ ^ iu the original, I believe 
we have the true name of the last ^vereign but one of 
the Shang dynasty, known in the received test of Sstk- 
ma 'IViens fTistorical ilemoint as ^ 2* Ti I, ft will 
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tiiiturBlly \ie oakcd argunionts I eaii iirf:e lor sjuch 

a novel opinion. Let me give them. In the Hrsfc place, let 
uu nofcicre that the designations of the last two nilers of 
tliia dynasty are difTerently given in the Histon'eal ileraoirs 
and the Bamboo Books. In the MemDirR they are styled 
^ ^ Ti I, ^ ^ ChoQ Hsin: in the liamlioo Books, 
Ti I and ^ Ti Hsin. Tlje early cominentatOT on the 
Iftttet work adds the rather enigmatic note upon Ti Hsin, 
^ iiP S'-i' tf? 0 ch&it 1/e/i ytLeh 

»hon His name w"tts SI ion, that is Chan. He was 

called Shan Hsin," Observe the apparent conEiision here 
between Shou Hsin and Chou Hsin^ and the conflict of the 
twQ authorities, (In the Book of History, Sliaiig Shu, 
the name is always Siioii, not Clioii.) 

Naiv if the old text oE the Bainhoo Books^ and the 
genealogical records ’which may have fanned [ 3 art of the 
basis of Sflii-uia Ts'^ien's History, contained a form re- 
Hembling this character Shou aa written on thin and other 
Ixme fragmenU, it might well Itave lieen misread as if 
choit by the Han aclialars, and the annotator of the Bam brio 
Boaka may he correct In his note that Shou Haiti w as the 
real dcaignatiou of the lost sovereign. And this name 
Shou may have been inherited from his fatliqr the 
so-called Ti f, wlio, as 1 suggest, was really the Shou 1 
of our relic, 

I had mode a note to the above efTcefc Wfore I chanced 
upon a happy conlLrin&tion of this conjecture in the pages 
oE the Lin Shu Ku of Tai Tung, under tlie chaructet 
He writes; "The Shang sovereign Shou is alwaya thun 
written in the Book of Rktory; in the other clnssical 
works always if chon. One man should not have two 
names. Moreover, oxchisive oE this Shang dynasty Chou, 
the word has never Iseen used, hemg an fim>r/or Shmi'" 
(niy italics). 

Of ccsurse, the fact that Lhe lost of the dynasty was 
known os Shou Hsin doea not prove that his father was 
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known aA Slioti L But wh^ii we find & personage of that 
name wlio appears to Lave been a sovereign, but wlio 
eannot be identified €0 7tofni?ie as one of tite known line 
of Shung, the presumption seems strong that the foregoing 
etiggestion is correct, especially as all the other tlirce 
rulem having in their names the character I viss: Tsu h 
H&iao I> and Wu 1, are found on the bones indicated by 
those very designations. Tlie case of T'ien 1, afias Ta I, 
we have already diacuased. 
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VIlR since the exact site of Anoka’s clai?dc capital was 
^ detemiined for iis by the keenness and sagacity of 
Colonel Waddell, it Um been a dix^am of tlio Cfovemnient 
of Lidia ill the Archeological f>cpmtmcnt to subject the 
site of PatalipatTA to an cixamination coinmeusumte 
with its importance. Colond Waddell had^ however^ so 
abtindaniiy deinonstratod,^ in his trial e^cavutious, the 
difficulty and co«^tlinesH of extended operations here^ tliat 
the dream had, until recently,appeared remote of realizatioTii 
The TOunifieence of ^Ir* Ratan Tnta of Bombay has made 
the undertaking possible, and his otfer of twenty thousaml 
rujiee^i ayeaTj for an indefinite number of ycarti, has enahkHl 
the Archseological Dcparinient to take up the work on 
II flcale that would other wise have been far beyond our 
roKourceB, 

My own personal thanks are due to Dr, ^larshnll, the 
Direetor-CuiiomI of Arch neology in Indio, for having 
entrusted mo with the direction of this work. It 5s 
a privilege such as has cuiiie to fow men in the Indian 
field. 

This is not the place to enter npon any detailed lUseiissioii 
of the actual w'ork so far accomplished. A more or less 
udeqiiiite stateiiient of the progress made has already been 
pLihlishi.H] in the Atitiual Reprt* of the Archsecdogical 
Survey, EliVBterii Cl rck\ for the y cal's LD1^2-I3aiid 111 13-14, 
and reference may be had to ttaese for the particulars of the 
work. It is, however, essentmt that a brief resxiiud of our 
results Hhuiild be given here, as it is directly out of the 
excavation that the inquiry has grown whose results are 
embodieti in this paj^er. 
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Coloiiul Wnddell, It will be reiiieTiibered, mndc a pre- 
limmaiy e^ESjninntCoii of several detached sites in and 
around Patna. Among; these was a field situated between 
two tanka in the itnmediate neigh!x>uHmod of Kutnraliar, 
a village south of the [uodeni city. Here tiie Colonel 
recovertid oerbiin fragments of polistied stone with a curving 
surface, which he rightly judged tube jHirtinna of Mauryan 
jttllara. Tliese, lie was incUned to think, must have been of 
^Alokan manufact□ re. And, as the Chinese pilgrinia tell iin 
that Asoka ei'ected at least tw'o iitacrihed pitlara in bis 
caipitnl, Colonel W' addndl thought that one of thcac two must 
have been located some where in til is neighbourhood. In 
view of the very little evidence available aa a basis for 
judgment at that time, these conchistoiia 'were warranted, 
and in determining to ojhjti Yr. Tata's excavations at this 
eitc the Department w-aa not witlioiit hope of proving tliat 
Colonel Waddell was ri^^ht. 

The work was begun on January 6, Ifll3. It wion 
iMcauie apparent, tiien, from the multiplicity, varied texture, 
and small diameter of uur pillar frugmetits, that tliey could 
not have emanated from au edict column. I therefore 
assumed that some Maiiryan building must have Wn 
situated here, and altered my methods of work to suit tliis 
changed itypothesis. The result was entirely satisfactory, 
as on February 7, one month from the couHnciicomunt of the 
work, the eoiuiiiiiar rows of avast pillared, hall were located. 
It lias proved, however, a work of uuusimi dilHculty to 
determine the extent of this huildbg, owing to the singular 
fact that the massive and iinjierishahfe portions of the 
structure have wholly disappeared, apparently hy siiikaga 
Tlie wooden pai-ts, Lite ixiof. the floor, etc., have been burnt 
or have deeayed. os the case may 1», and all that is left at 
present to U‘ll the story of the iiahice is the dhyVeCa 
of its ruin and the aiugntar stnitigraphical 
indicAtians of the soil. Evidences of this nature are not 
easy to observe. They arc more difficult to <xM)rJjnote, 
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tkiid sitill more so to cluddftte ooim^Kitedly. TIjia mtist be 
my cKCdsQ for not hav^iotj ^inud n larger thiiillty of 
With the iiien mid rnrinttj at twy (Ua|«sul; but 
the folio will j; pHgea ivillttbow that progress lias 

beeu iiindt^ even im\\\ 

It Will liie aeeu timt the evidqiie^^s from wbioh 

jiiy deductions are diawii me vety' But it slioiild 

titidenttootj tliat atratigrapIdeal evidences eammt lie, and 
11 lat by cai^irful observation and i^rupulona Uibnlation they 
can Ijo made to yield sihiioat as eertuin irLforiimtiDn as to 
ilie nature of a structure as actual rcnmiuits of the same 
in situ. When we find, fur example, that heaps of pillar 
fragments lie in rows at regular intervals aerosa tbe site \ 
that underneatli those heaps of etoue, desceiiding tubular 
halos occur, IIEIod tram alsive; iLai tJicse holes are alwa\'s 
round m pUti, of fixcrl diameter^ and regularly spaced, we 
eeo as clearly t)mt rows of columns originally stood at 
those particular points as though we actually had the 
pillars in position It is by following inethiKls hucIi as 
these that 1 have derived that iTifonimtion wdiich is the 
basLB of iny present imjniry. The data arc at least 
definite and accurate. But vvlicthcr my interpn;tatiou of 
them is the one and only right one iiiiisi bo left to the 
future to determine. One object in this paiier is to iiuike 

thoin Hct^iii iiiore reasonable. 

The starting-point fur our dcduetiniis is lisa ground plan 
of the building umlur escavntion. By the vtid of tlm first 
fieas<>n ive had locatod eight rowfl of rnutiolithie |>olislied 
pillars, with at least Lon pillai-s in each n>w. Far reasons 
we iieini not here discuss, one of these pillars was found to 
have oHcapud tlto general fatii of sinkage, and thiH one 
was recovered, Fi'Oin it exact iiiensui'omcnts have been 
dateriilined, which have introducix) an element of real 
precision into the study: and this hiiH enahled me to deal 
with the nature atid desigu of the palace in a tminner 
rnncli tnore satisfactory than would otherwise Imv^e been 

JJtAJjL lailJv ^ 
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possible at this We jjee how. for exaiaple, that the 

builJittg consisted of a vast pillared halt, presunuibly 
stjunre, with stone colutnus siTanged iti s<|iiiire bays over 
the entire aren, placed at distances of J5 feet, or ten 
JIsurvAii cubits, each from eacli. This much alone 
disclosed the fact that the building wns unparalleled in 
aucieut India. Sfjuare halls a'ith multiple mws of pillars 
ill Sfjuaie ba 3 's arc commonplaces in modem Indian 
arehitectmx:, but the really ancient period has hitherto 
had nunc to show. 

Tlie mere fact that our building seemed unique might 
never have led ns to the right clue for its interpretation 
had foreign inUiteHOC in Mauryan times not been established 
theretofore. But it has been known for y'eara that Anoka's 
edicts echo the great Dariuses, that the style of his 
sculptured capitals originated in Peraepotis, aud it bad 
Ijeen inferred, by Dr. Mawilioll in particular from the 
iSaniath capital, that Maury an stonework Itad been 
wrought \>y foreign iimsons. Wlu-ti, llieii, the plan of our 
building scenied to be so clearly un-lndiati, uhilc our 
columns aliowtd the peculiar Peraian polish, it seemed to 
mo not impossible that even in its design ttie building 
might have Iwen under Persian inllucnce. My wife wa^ 
sure that she reiiiciubored .something of the sort among tlie 
pictures of Perset«diH. and her optimism finally induced 
me to search among the rccods of that site. 

1 did not have far to look. The im-callod Hall of 
a Hniidrcil Columns at Peraepolm, the thrauc-nHim of 
hnrius Hystosjass, afi5>rdi.al a sulficic-ntly striking parallel 
Ui our atnicture at first glance. It was a s-piare hall, 
with ten TOWS of ten columns, uveuly s£«ic«l in squarii 
Uys. At Patalipiitra, to lie sure, we had onlv eigJit tows 
but there was every reason to snp|sisc that othors would 
lie found, and possibly evidcuTO for a porch os well u> 
eorivapond with the porch in PeisepoljH on the norlb aide 
of the tbroiie-nxuu. Ot,r orientation ajiireared to bo 
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correct. Nay, more^ tlic one big column which wo had 
rtjccii'ered uliowinl a huwoii^b umrk of curiouit type, which 
ostreinety similar U* a miusoii's nmik raniillar 
at Pcraepolis. llic fonn wm not identical, porhapB, bnt 
the resemblance wtls ncverthclesB unmistakable and 
very Htnkirig. Thm, tlicn, was satisfoctchry, and 1 wan 
encoumged to look more closely into the details of tlic two 
buildings. On ho doing i round that Dutiuh^h colniiiii^ 
were ten Persian cubits apart. The Maiiryati colurims 
ai^e ten Indian cubits apart. Did this Imply identity of 
HCale ? It seemed to, alibutigb them was still the out- 
Hti\nding potsaibility that the twostruetnrea had been of the 
game and tlmt the diderence 1>etween the two cubita had 
been cijuaii^cd by nsing mure pillura in the Indian IhlII. 
Tl^e intercutunmiation at Xiimiahar w^is found to be itve 
diametere; an intercolumniatiqii not identieah perhaps, 
with that of the Persian throne-room, hut sLilL one %vlncli 
is ease lit tally Pei^KCpotitiin, and never found, so far ou I am 
aware, in any other country of anti<niit3"_ ffo capita^b had 
been recovered in Putna to help us in comparing the two 
hiiildingB, nor had an^* pedestula been met with. But 
a careful Htudy of the .stratification suggested that pedestab 
had^ in all probabilit}^ existed in our hall, and the indicated 
dimcusiotieand proportions JustiMed the thought that these 
pislcstab muHt have Ih^ch tiiemaclvea of Persepolitaii type, 
round in plan. fw>mc feet high, and, infereiitiall^^ hell¬ 
shaped. though as regards tiiia latter iK>int no evidence 
exists. 

Other points of seoiiiiug similarity between the .^lauryan 
hall and ita auRj^Jcttal Achmnictikn prototype wore also 
found, bub a discussion of them utinecessary in this 
paper. Enough haii been said already to explain why it 
secmcKl to me roASonabb to assume, as a working 
h^^IwtheAifi for the conduct of my future operations, that 
the structure under cxeavatlon really did lietraj’^ strong 
AchnMueiiian influence, and that indeed it looked, at even 
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th^it early qf tlie work, eurlQiiisly like a copy of the 

Persian Is all. 

But. if we were jiistiiieil in asstiintii^j even tentatively 
tliat the threue-rooiii of Bari us was really the prutotyjie of 
this Maury an palaqi^, the questlun then arOtiu, what alxjiit 
tliOAe other palaeea oa^odatef! with the tlimne-rooni at 
PerHepoliH I There the throiie-^raoia is only one of a large 
coiupte:^ of iialls and |]ortiooesL Was it conceivable thnt 
the Mauryan!;f should have eopieii tlic whole desi^i f It 
certainly was not coneeivahle that the hall we were 
excavaLibg could have stood In apkudid isolation. There 
must have been otlier buildings asiioeiatcd with it. Might 
they not iiavo rellccted the Achxenienian groupiug, after 
all f At any rate, it could do no harm to look and 
8ec if there were surface indications at the appropriate 
puitiU. In order to do this I took Uml Cunton's plan 
of Persepolis, marked out the south-west corner of our 
pillared liall m closely aa was poa.dh]e at that time, and 
started out through the jungle with hipe and coiiipaM. 

The whole story of that wonderful day cannot be given 
here. It will be found in my Amiuul Keport for 191JJ-14. 
But here it will an Sice to recotd that the rt^siiILft of that 
exploration were fairly aHtouiidijig, 

At a jHiitit ahafwt preci?4ely corresponding to the poniiion 
of the Hoiuie of Xersea (Lord CunsonV' S.R Kdilice'") I ilis- 
covered a mound which wa^ correet in form end orienLaiion, 
This lay south of the pi 11 tired hall, or ratliHr Mouth-west, 
and its corners, being fli|iiiirc. ahnwed that iteould ncit mark 
the site of any early atO Now nort h- weal of this fjo^iltitm 

in PersepoliJi lies the Pxilaee of Danina. On pn>eeediiig 
in til is duecliou for & rtuiiable distance, a furtJier moqnil 
appeared, which coiTeaponded with sUulling accumey to 
the nionument in the Similar position at Pei-sepolis, The 
outline ol thisi mound, its orienlalloti, iLs coii%mmLuin, and 
its bearing from the other sitc^s, all xectned in perfect 
harmony with our theory. Nay, I (d 4 io able to 
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detenuini> tiuit Jilt tiiesc moiiud^. etc,, Itty on &. woll-defiiied 
niiscd area, witli a J^liurply iiinrked tnlj^e wkielt counter- 
felted curjuii^ly the edge of the iLrii^ciEil termce at Ferae- 
polls, not only in bcJiring luid cstent, but even aa regtLrds 
tlie south-west angle. Tiie whole plateau appeared to have 
been once surrotmtJed by a ihobL TIiih liet^ihcd to Imply 
n Maury an copy of tbe entire PcFKepolitan design in all its 
iiiEiin easentiuJH. Tiicre were even ridges and other minor 
indieatioiiH at other points eorrespondirig to further 
uiombijni of the Aclnoiiwniim group of Hiructiirca; but thcHe 
Were cuiidusive limn the insin tnoimds, and their 
HigniHcanee was uncertain. Enough was clear, however, 
to show us tliiirt not only was our origlual pillared hall 
strongly reminiHcentr of the Fet^aati throne-room even in 
niattcni of detail, but that its siirtoiindings also showed 
II parallelhm to tlie Ach^tnontan site which could not 
possibly be explained except by the osstimptiou that the 
one rertcettMi the other detinitcly. 

Xo iU^rtainiy^ of course, could 1 m; attained until further 
excavations could be carried out. Concrete evidences 
mast be found, iiiscriptional or otherwise, before we can 
determine Die question finally* But I woa forced to 
ennetode cither that wc had the most extraordinary 
chapter of accidents ktiowui to archeology, or tliat we 
had a conscious Mauryan copy of Pei'sapolis* The latter 
assmnptioii seemed more prubahle. And yet, wlicn I 
stopped to xLsk myself Yvliat such a Maury an replica of 
Fcr^^polb would moim, and to eonsiilcr all that such 
« thing must aeeniingly imply, I wa« not altogether sure 
at fii-st timt such a theory would be really uinahle. Bid 
it appear consistent with exist log knowledge ? 

It rernaiiis doubtful whether the purely monumental 
ovidcuecs previously known In India woultl warrant an 
aflirtiiativc answer to tliis quciiLion. it liae for tnany 
yeans been lecognixed that Feraiati influence did indeed 
exist in India, although the extent of this inilucncc w^as 
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U11ldctc^uinl^d. Mr^ Kewii«dy^ writing in tlio Joniml of 
tlia Itoyjil Ai^mtic Society gixticcp ycorg rccogEiissed 
Peraepolifi m tlio clmnnel for mosit Aflayrion forms in 
India, and stated that, howev^^r indigvnnuH the ekiiientary 
concepiiona of art oud arj^hilceture may have l>eeii, "* them 
was abundant scojms for the borrowing of detail; and, m 
a matter of fact/' lie adds, "most of the details were 
1x>rn>wRd from Persia;' And yet nelilier Mr, Kennedy 
nor, before him, Professor Crdiiwedel could adduce iniieh aa 
extant and tangible eiteept a few A^kan capitals^ a few 
Persepolitan ptJasLerB. and isolated Persian or Aasjniaii 
moii/s concrete evidence, beside the Ak^ka inseriptious^ 
for that influence that, none the Icfls, tiiey rightly 
predicated. Grtinwcdel declared that all the important 
uionumetits of really anoietit India which have been 
preserved show undoubted Persian inflnence in their 
style. But he was forced to admit that '' this Persian 
stylo , . . ja tinfortiiimtely reprcscuteil only hy a few 
monuments upon which it is almost ]iji]KHisiblQ to 
pronoun ce j ndgement 

Bui does this mean that really very little Peraian 
itifluenoe Is traceable in early India ? And, just bceanta^ 
few inonimients can bo adduced to prove the point, are \^e 
to hold that theories of large iiiHuence am untctnible? 
By no iiieane. \Ye know that Bariim counted India 
among his provinces, althnugli the extent of his dominions 
ill tbUs country is unknown, and Bidder endoiscd the 
aseriptiou of the Kharoshihl ^-stem of witling to the 
Aramaic clerks of AchEomeiiiaii rule. These facts alone 
justify Griinwedal and would render plausible enough an 
assniiiptioji fd large Persian induence in early cla^^ oven 
had we no shred of other evidence at dl. But, when wc 
come to the AJoka period lunl bud his ediebi echoing 

^ CL JR AS,, AjKTiL iSliS, IK iMS, 

■ Cf. lirtlnwctbh B?nidhUii^hi' A'ahaT iVp /sr/irn {IntcKL, m^rltin ISaaj, 
p. 17 t A An in Mtn, fu 17. 
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DuHlih'^; wlieii Dtr. Mtirsball tella mb bis columns and his 
c&pitills were wrought by GreccKporsiiui itiasons; when 
Dr. ThoniiLH ciliuws m how we must look to the oE 

DarluH^s tomb U? rciillz^ how tlie Mathum Lion Cnapital 
iiLted into pitiee* we surely see that Persian infloenee iu 
curly Indiii is no hypothesis at nil. Tlie only mystery is 
that iiionuniental evideneea are so few', 

it may be true that^ so iftr as Indinn architecture is 
concerned, the only substantial point showing Persian 
inJlueuce i» the capitnL^ It uiay be tnie that no 
architcdtuml plan in India, nor any type of building* 
ns a whole, has hitherto been known whicli one could say 
was btLsed directly on a Persian model. But these facts 
do not militate again^it our theory Hcriously, nor render our 
suggested interpretation uf the archa?ological iiidicationH 
at Kuninihar at all uiiplmrsiblc^ ns they show na that 
Persian iiiBueuce ou(fht to l:>e traceable in India more 
largely than it is. But our oase ia even stronger, for 
these evidences do not stand alone^ There is fortunately 
a certain beniy of literature also available, in conjunction 
witii winch our other data gain greatly in cohesion and 
sigiylicancc^ 

^legasthcnes will bear tis testimony that the Indian 
Court was iiliiiost wholly Pet^iian in his day. Vincent 

Smith has brought together the detaik in his invaluable 
History I and the picture which he paints for ua of 
Chamlraguptas Court is Achtemcniaii iu every line and 
tiuL By far the fitit>ngest of the evidences naiaed above 
are obviously those for the Aik>kau poriod. W hen the 
edict pillars of ASuka testify to Perahiu iidlueuce, not by 
their style alone, but by their KulB^Uncc and their very 
ocriptjt is clear that he, at least, dn^w dohnitely on the 
Weal for iruqtiniiiuji. Without Megasthoncs. however, the 

^ to Forgtjjwua thn mmtr pBnwpolitna oil Indian ri»|lilak 

ajn tliOhO in the coTnlJiinitivelj late of cJ, Jnt/itijq and 

Archtltclaret Und ed., voL h 
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fact couJfti fl<rtiti3 an I^latcd one, a peiwiiijil predilection, 
[Kwsibly of tlic iadividoal, not of itseir itivaking 
necessarily any sul;)RcrYionco to PeDikn culture on the 
}>art of eitliei- Conrt or country, and, indeed, refiti ictiMl 
largely, eg it might have seemed, to the one domain of 
co)^l proclanmtions. MegasLhencs sIio^yh eis that thh vstm 
not the ertae, nnd teaches ub that in tins turning to the 
West for inspiration Asoka made, liitueelf, no new 
deparlure, but merely followed in a course hiaugnratt.'d 
by his ji^ndfaLher, and thus familiar to tJie dynasty m 
S|ich. Indeedt conaidcHiig what the dassie authors ssy^ 
it is apparent that in the earlier days Persian influeacc at 
Llie !Mauiyan Court was, if anything, stronger than lum 
hitherto been evidenced for later times. We know^ 
iiowcver, that ereii in A4oka’s reign the Viceroy hi the 
west of his dominions was an actual Persian named 
TiislifljqjaT: and it la believed that the famous waterworks 
lie carried out were copies of the Babylniiian. Eat for 
Uhandiagupta*s ihue the evidenees are more tiimicn^us 
and more detailed, and indicate a follow a ng of Persian 
enstoms All along the line—in public works, in ceremonial, 
in penal itiBlitutiona, everything. 

Here, then, we lind an atmosphere indeed congenial to 
our postil late. At a Court where the Indian monarch 
washed his royal hair iiccording to the Pei-sinn calendar, 
and built the royal highway from his palace in iiititation 
of Darinas, hla palaces themselves may very well have 
been as imitative os the riijuil itMuJ, We tht-refore need 
no longer hesitate to give our arcliieological evidenccH at 
Kuinrabar tlieir full bee value. Par from lioiiig opjioscd 
to onr existing kiiowledge,i they merely suppleititfiit and 
cronipletc it, uiiUing previous scraps of inforinatiiiti into 
a cunaisteiit and haminnioua whole, and shuiving ub. upon 
the thrciihnid of the historical period a dynasty of almost 
purely Pcraiiin type—how purely Persian we shall ecd oa 
we go on. The only loes involved, if this Iks jbo, concemfi 
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Ht liittiErto been credited ^vith havinj^ 

introduced tJie ttae of atniiu, aud Greekit Imve Ehured with 
Persimi the Lunniir of inspiring hltii. But ifi there ^iiy 
trace of Greek influence lit Chandm^upln.^ Court lit nil the 
i"eeort3s of ^legasthenes ? A Greek liiinEcIf^ MegDUathencs 
'would surely not liuvo fnilcd to boa^t of his owti uatioii*#! 
iiiflucuee at n roreij^ Court which he openly ndiniredp had 
such existed^ But thb h^ most conspicuously fails to do. 
Tlic inference is thus warranted that any Gn?ok totiches 
we tniiy truce hi Piyadasia reign are Inter in their origin, 
and pOKHibly of Buctrinn provenance—n view, 1 think, 
whicli Dr, Maifsimll holds, For Chatidniguptns tunc the 
evidences point to Pe™a only, ^ 

lint then tlie tjncf^tioTi arises, is Mcgastlieues adtiijesiblc 
as evidence for any wtructuran yet discovered at Kummhar ? 
If these ai^ of Alkali origin, Megasthencs may not be 
strictly relevant, as all his words relate to edifices older 
than A^jka by two genemtioiifl, and generations, too, 
which inUHt have witnessed strides in ail directions^ aa tJio 
Maury an empire settled to solidity* To jiiEtify reliance 
on Megastheiies as really relevant to niy contention^ I innet 
refer to Chinese source^. 

In Fa Hien one ecntencc in particular haa obviona 
l>earing. In describing how the genii had built ASoka'a 
‘"Imlle mid palaces'", he says, "'piled up the stones and 
mised the walk and gates'’ (^rt ch'i eliciting ck'wk, 
my This imml;, witU certainty, riffer to 
waits itf atone, and the teatiiiiony is more valuable as 
Fji Uieu deaeribvs wliut In! biuiaelf had actually Ijehefd. 
H'he d.iHi;ripticjiJ, however, is inaijpheable to tho stiticturqs 
Diidcv excavation at Kiiiurnhsir, These, so far as enij be 
judg«i. were wholly built of wood, Possibjj' portions 
^vore iiiatlu of brick, but stone was used Sfjarini'ly, for 
certain features only. What Fa lliuii cJeHcribcsi is real 

> Lejrga, firetird ttf DttMhiiiie Kingtlttnif, trana, j), TT j Owt, fK 
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arclii tec turn of developed typer. At KiiiMralmr wliat 
%ve nee is the fiirst use of dressed fi^tonc for iniildiog 
puvposeSr where stone is still subordinute to womI, ond 
largely rostrjcted to ealomnar use, and use in decorative 
adjuncts to the stmctuiie. The architectural stage sppt'tii'M 
esseutially an older one. 

Blit let us note that, although Fa HieD^s deseriplioti oE 
Asoka's palaces would make it difficulty if not impossible^ 
to assign our new-found nionutneuLs Lo this emperor, it Is 
acvcrthclcss in no way inappropriate to ii Persian palace, 
or rather^ I might say^ it seems of singular propriety for 
buildings of the Persian type fipeciticall)% ^ot only did 
the genii pile up the stones tty build tbe walls and gates; 
they further executed, as I/Cgge puts it, *^the elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture work * , p which no human 
hands oE this world could accoinplish.'' ^ These words are 
surely apt enough in applicaiion to the palaces of Daritm 
or of XerxeSt with their vast sculptured stylubatcs of 
atone, even if wc do not press the '"inlaid sculpturt; work 
1 do not know, my self, exactly wimt these words imply. 
The Chinese text ways only Jt'o lou, ^ gl* which Giles 
explains^ os to cut into ({*) " toeai-ve, engraveor^ 
Ijotli combined^ as equal to inlay The thfmght lies 

near at liaiid that wdiat the pilgrim really means are 
hgural mosaics of gliized brick, like those of Susa.* If 
this irt really so, tlie Persian nature of even A^oka'^s [Hilace 
is asHured indeed. However that may be, and wbelher 
Fa Hieii be taken as implying Persian inJluence lu Asoka^a 
palaces ur not, he cerLainly cannot i>e ijnotes] in auppoi'tof 
" any ascription to A^oka of our building^! fit Kumrabar, ao 
far oa jiresent indications go. 

Xor can Hiueu Thaang. He tells us little of the nature 
of the Ayokan niunuineuts, but Eorlunaiely one pa5J^age 

^ 0 / trails.^ p. 77+ 

^ lUirLinnary COiie anti 73S4. 

■ CL tllft Uon FrLr» and tlie Friera of Au^UiMii yjkaarial hy FerrUL mttd 
<J1klfki«x ligaiiiHt |iu rJOcif lYmr m Englliii triaiu 
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limy be noted wtiicb bcan^ aignificRntly on the qiieetion of 
tnpog^rApliy. After mentiouhig Clio *' old pdace wbidi 
to Tiiy mind, mennst Ainka s pixkce iiiferentinlly, mid Imving 
dealt sncces^si vely with jdl the sites of interest lying to 
tlie north, the pilgrim, atandiii^ at the pnlaeeaa his centre, 
tunis him tlien towards the group of fttupiisnow Identitied 
with Pilnch PahiirL In one straight line with tlit^e 
apparentlyp and somewliei'o midway betw-eea thewi and 
the palace itself, lie notes the presence oE an ancient 
terriice b*? 5 ide a little hill of stone. The passage 1ms been 
variously rendered^ and seeniH to have been of vague 
significance to m<Kit translatorsL Beal luvlls it not a terrace- 
hut a tower; but Watters iiinst Ije right in using 
^'terrace" to interpret fUii, Both he and Beal, 

however, then assert timt o/ the tow'eiTp or Ihirt terrace, 
the atone foundations ivcre still traceable. But is this 
consonant with what is known of Puralipntran artboeology f 
pSuch foundations as have hitherto ticeii met witli in this 
cit}^ are of wood, and wooden pnlisnclcs are attested both 
by the TTipiBoXin' of Megaathenea, and by oqn- 

F^ldmable strulchca actually reciivcred here aud thei-e in 
Patim to conHnil the Greek, If any terrace did exist, we 
may feel sure that its foundations were of wood, 'rin- 
Chinese text tlius seems to mo to demand a diirerent 
rendering. The niiginal ^ reads: 

c!$i itAi #/i iA ; c/PiA rAao ip f3^ W & Sc ® 1ft 
f)k i'^ ^ rendenid, 

-"beside [tim sniall stony hill], there Is,old, terrace ; e,xUntp 
fimiulntioiis, lieap,s, stones ; ponds, pools, flowing wstev, 
ripple^s/' ill vieWp thrrvfore. of wimt actually meets the 
eye at Pattiliputnw I prop^j^jn to interpret this to mean 

' that by the side of the little hilt aforemeiilionetl tlierr 
was an ancient tori‘?rcc, upon which still existed olil 
foil nda Lions and heaps of stone del iris, togctlier with 

^ oditlofip voJ, Vk boulc rUk p- Hip ItLhi Liuu ; IWiih 

Kteord*^ etc-* vuL iU 
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Unks of rippling water. From the areiijiiologicttl point of 
vioiV' lliia is ji rendering considerahly more prohnbEq than 
any hitherto advanced. It Jitcially and with aoeuraey 
descrilxjs the terrace now discoverfcd, whereon tanks anil 
old foundations tnust indeed have been traceable in liineri 
Thsnngs time. J Imvc, therefore, no iicaitation in 
advancing this versioti of tUe test, and applying it to the 
site of Mr, Tata a excavatioti& 

I’he bearing fioin Paiich Pabarl is, however, incoircet 
as stated in the Ciiincse, where ail the manuscripts 
willntod for the Kyoto edition (kindly sent me by my 
former Dr, Takakusu) place both the terrai4 and 

the attiiMUi aoiitti*west of the oid palace.' But as no one, 
so far ns I can reiuembcr, has ever soaght to place the 
palace nortli-enat of Piinch Pahtiri. and as tile places 
mentioned by Hinen Thsnng as lying to the north were 
sought by Colonel Waddell generally to tlic north-west of 
the Kumralnir site, die single diaracU'r involved secius 
open to siispieiou. Pan eh Pah art is de finitely soutli-eaai 
of both out terrace and any proboble location' for AiSoka's 
polace.and instead of hsl «aw, " soiith-wcat,'’ wo 

presutuahly must read tmuj % ]{,, "southeast,*' 

At all eventa. even putting aside tills suggested alteration 
of a single character, and ono relating only to that most 
readily mistaken of all vocables, the eardinal points, it is 
to luy mind certain that the pilgrim U i>>futTing to our 
terrace at Kumrahnr. and cfniuriy certain that he 
difierentmtea it from Anoka's place, Tims Imth our 
Chhiese autlmrs seem to indicate that onp remains are 
not those of the Afokan pakeca That they are „ot of 
later date is nhvigiis from the motiuinenk themselves. 
\\ e therefore must mssign them either to Biiuitisara or to 
Chaudragiipta. aud the relevancy of McgasthLiies ia 
inrvnifefit in caae* 


inilQfGnQi3t.’l& ' 
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If. tliijti, the aiicrEptioii of tliL^ao building^ to thfl t^adieidi 
Mtturynn is jnistilkd, and tht‘y thennsolvcs f^eni 

striving to proelabu thpir Persian eliarticter, the ImriiJOny 
between our areliajologienl evidences iitid oiir Creek 
hiwtoriana would iximplete. If to nil this there cbji 
be added evideiicK> from Jiiilinn Jitermy liomees tendhig to 
prove the existence of Persian hnildiugs itt this period, the 
chain of testimony will lie all timt c^^iiid be wished, afid 
the piuliiibility of Achienieniaii dotni nance in Maury mi 
archit^MJture l>e raised to very umr a ecruuntj^ Onr first 
tnquity^ in thLs pajvpr, therefore, mast 1)e into the tnclian 
evidences on this arcbiteetprsl point. 

^ I had not, my self ^ expected any Indian dociiineiits to 
shed light tijKPii the ipjcMintt. 1 must therefore thonh 
Professor Jacobi for suggesting that perhaps the 
MiihdbhtmUa might have some bearing on the ptofalem. 
The hint has proved a due to vciiiH of rich suggiustiveness. 
The first thing to catch my eye nu following this 
disiinguislied scholars counsel wfia ii paragraph in 
Hopkins s Grr.al Epic. On p where he discusses 
the age of the MaJmhhdmiar we read: "'More iipportant 
tl^an this evidence [of Buddhist philosophy^ etc.] is 
the arduteetiirCp w'lnch is of stone and metal and is 
attributed in all the more in i porta at building operations 
to the demon Asura or Dliiiava who hy his magic 

power liuilds such huge buildings os are described, 
immense moated palaces with aiclics, and a roof 3 uj>ported 
by a tlmui^nd columns,** 

'rijc.so %vord» jvaiihided me rtl oiicc of the moated 
monument whose hiiiicd vestiges I had l>een privileged 
to find; and when so many and so varied reasions existed 
for believing them tu Ik? of Persian character, nctTially 
confltriJcUKi by imporlcd Pcrsiiui masons (for Ijuvc wc 
not A Persian mason's mark on onr big cokimci ?), the 
ascription in tho Mahdbhdmta of structures such as these 
to one Asura Maya, leapt into itislant moaning as an echo 
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of Ahum Mnssdn. Every detail that I have ^ubscrtiicfitly 
a^ertained has tended to confirm this snppof^ition. The 
Sanskrit test appea^rs to me directly applicable to 
fttructures of the type recovered at Knnirahar, and as 
these, from all the evidciiccfl., arc of Poralan lyiic, and 
those are openly ascrihed to sopcrhiiman a*;eiicy in the 
|>ersoD of the Asoro IJaya. it would seetii to mo tliab all 
our Streams of evidence converge harinoiiionsly, and that 
the Aaura Aiaya really rneane Ahum Ma^da.^ 

In making thj» statement 1 do not wish to be in bunder- 
stood 315 iiiipl 3 dng that Maya ia, or could be, n^uy Indian 
cognate equivalent of Mazda. The Indian cognate^ 
Dr, Thomas tel la nie^ is in^dhd^ IkYhat I do mean is^ that 
when the mm of dressed stone for building purposes was 
first introduced into India hy the Mauryas, through the 
inaiiiinicntaliiy of imported Persian nuisona, these builderSp 
Ijtiiig of ZoToastrian faith and ueeustonicd toascHl^e lhair 
works to the grace o£ Ahum Mazda^ made thia name 
familiar to the Indian population in this coniicsion 
specifically^ As thcflc buildinga were, to the (ndiati mind, 
of Hujicrimtural grandeur and elegance, there gradually 
grow np the belief that Ahum Mazda waa the actual 
hultder of them. The ntiiiie, however, ratiinined at ail 
tiin^ a for^dgn onCj and, like all other foreign miincs in 
India, was pronounced by the people in an approximate 
form oiit 3 ". 

^riio crjuation of A;sura w*ith Ahnra needs no defence. 
1'hat much is palpable enough. Kor dues the ef|iiatirju of 
Maya with Mazda involve an 3 " flcrioiLS difficnltje^ It ia 
w'elJ knowui that foreign sounds rcpreseiili^d in English 

^ re^orclA Webei-'s “ VerRmthufig " tljiit the Ashrl Mnya fi t& Iw 
klentiHed with Ptoleitijiiois, aJ] t tvcpd jwiy in Slmt tl»v i^nggEailjofi mmM 

i»n wliu11_v ua»ii|i|wrnhl. Bot U'elwr^A retnnrk. "dawf i/rir 
iMnnviti^ Mi3fl fteoiKlu Vdiker an ver^tdlufn 

ftffctJ hltP ceDLeutEoD llmt Maya wtm od^nafiy ef origifi boUl 

Alika BGi-vimtiEe for my awn iir^mept. CL Imt Siu4^ u, 243, «nil 
.-lAvif. IntL Liitratw^Mhirhu, p, ± 2 S, 
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by J or z or both were and are coiiiiiioniy traOEeribed 
in India with a y, as in the case of and Ayam, 

where we may sure that the y was pronomiced w-ith 
a 50itnd near to the French j. as in indeed the craae in 
ijiftiiy parte of India to-day. Tliia, then, jii^tigea uh in 
re-writing tlic form Maya os d#?*™ Aln^a, and the 

closeneai$ of thiR to d/tury. Ma^da tliua becomes apparent, 
(jiveti JfyzfJn in the months of hiiparted imiRona, 

Asura Maya, with a j sound is wliat tnighi dorznaVIy 
have been expected as the Indianized form of the name. 
The a^ociAtioii of the Aaura Maya, thuii derived, witli 
arcliitcetural works in partieukr; in largely explained by 
\^hat has already been said. But I would go even 
further than this, and would adimi that this is in entire 
accord with Persepolitaii usage. Compare, for exauiple, 
the epigraph uii the great Porch of Xerxes, as rendered by 
fjnrd Curr-on in his /Vmrkl (voL ii* p. lofi) ; '* A great god 
iH Oriniml who hath created the earth, who hath created 
tlie bea^veiis^ wlio bath created man . • ^ Xerxiis the 
(Ireat King saJLh; by the grace of Oruiiixd 1 have made 
this portal * , * Many other noble monutneuis there arc 
in this Parsa, which I have wrought and wliieh uiy father 
hath wrought. That which hath been wrought is good. 
All of it wre have vrrought by the grace of OniiUEd . , 

It may be tnie that neither in this epigraph nor in 
Persia gcncmlly was Ahum Mazda looked upon, in 
Achfoinenian times, as the literal builder. But neither 
need we suppose that in the days of the Maury an the Asura 
Muya so looked upon, either. Tlie conception of the 
Asura Maya as an iictivc architect is an essentially later 
th'vclopiiuuit, wdiich pr%>suinably took place as Pcrscpolitan 
architecture waned in Indiap and such palaces nn the 
Maury as had constructed came to sceai mom and more 
superhuniaii to the feebler gencmtions which sticceedcd* 
This socTus to me to provide us at last wdtli a true 
historical genesis for the belief that the Mauryao halla 
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and pa](lc^:^K (3r4>cti?tl hy tht? ^eiiii. Butli Fa Hi<rn and 
Hiu*.ni TJihaii^ stJiLt*^ tlis iiriul what iiiorL^ natui'al 

back^mnnd for tlndr kimi % if. Lhiiii this s'iify 

A-siira Maya of the teste ? But we iieeii hanliy imagine 
that Ciiandmj'uptA looked upon tine Asiim as an 

arcliitjeet, any tuore tlniti that Anoka sappo^^d litH palnceH 
were hiiilt hv genii. 

It is also true, of course, that in Persia iteslE Ahura 
Mazda, being the fireal Spirit and Creator, was not 
nocesflarily niore cloisely ef3iiuected willi architoeture than 
with other Jiiirnan imderiakinga. Piej^uiiiably he w^is 
always invoked in every work man iindertcjok, and ali 
that iiiaiikiiid Avroaght at all vi^as Avrought by the gmee 
of Ormnzd But in India, aapposing such invoeatiori 
and such ascription limited to a Ijody of foreignera, and 
.specifically to a body of stone-masons, the nioT^ restricted 
association o£ his name witli arcibitectnre is but nutnml. 
That is to say, we should have liad no legitimate grounds 
fur surprise had Ave found tfie Indian counter|i4\rt of Ahum 
]k!azchv strictly and absolutely liuiited to architecture in 
tfie popnlnr mind. Bui, aa n matter of fact, this hapj>ens 
not to Tie the QAse,. Ea^cu In Iniiia the originally broader 
cliaractcrol the Aatira Maya is still trjioeable. lie is more 
tlian a uiero architect, eveu licrc. 

This being so, it ia most insLrucfcivc to oijserve what 
other ftiiictious or ohameteristies are ascribed to tnni. If 
thems could be sIioaaui to lie incuiiipalibic with the chaitmter 
of Ahura Jhizdit, to eonoern thcmSLd^'cs witli ainLters 
foreign to Aliimi Alazda in jiArticiihir or Pvntiati life ia 
general, our present thesis w^ould much euilangen^d^ 
As it is, the very reverse is the case. Under the worej 
Ahiy<i the Ht. Petersburg dictianary records: N. pj. uiues 
Asura, einea vollendeten Werkmcisfers uiid Ktmneni alter 
ZauV^erkUnste * * * I.rflirer dor ANtronpmie . . . der 
Kriegskuiist . , Could more apprupriatc attributes be 
fomid for the Ureat Spirit of the Zorojistriana, as known 
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to the won<3 e r-work i ll prie^ithood of the t And is 
not the great Tahinr, perh-aps the most popular riivinit}" 
ftnioiig tlie Pen^iansi, pcciiliHrly a&sodatcd with these very 
Asin-afl or Dilnavas f it ness the eompounds timmgurtt, 

'‘toucher of the Agnma,” md w^oi-shipped 

by the J>uiirtvtis/" both of which are Sanskrit naines for 
V^enufi^ welUaitcstedn 

So far aa general character is eonDerued^ therefore^ the 
punillelisiji betweeu the Aa^ura 3luyu iiud Aliura Mazda la 
all that one could AVish. Nay. more, unleizis 1 luii iiiintake 
one line in the jUithahfidnittt. ia tmitamuiitit to n direct 
ai^evernlion of the identity proposed. For do we not 
read in MBh.^ 1>LH>k lip if 

f¥ ftrqqiilT % 

Affikd^cam, I would point outja not altogether eDiLS 3 * in thi« 
line^ if taken m the ordinurj^ Indian sense. Maya was 
<XirUiii1y not a "great poet*". But htvi as n techiikal 
^oroastriuij term i& quite liarmoniouj^ to the clinrocLer of 
May^a as I interpret it, and we can read the line iuCtat 
readily with 1>oth this term and ViSt^kar'md in the 
Magi an sonse^—• 

" For I am tlie creatorp the great Kavi of the DfuittVa.s;' 

Could Maya state identity with Onnuzd in clearer terms ^ 

Turning now to the actual j^tructures with which Mtn'a 
is aif^jciaUrd in ihe AhihdhitJ^imht, tlse first question to 1 k^ 
considered isp du these huiidings eliow any peculiarly 
Pel's!an features ? Are tlie^^ pronouncedly Achagiiieinan 
Ijulacei or are they merely oitlinary Indian buildiugsuii ati 
Liicreaseil scale ? "J’o this question it would not hitliciUi 
iuive been co-sy to give iwiy categorical answer^ But. 
that they wre not merely ordimiry rndian buildings on 
a poetically exaggemted scale is snflicicntly elear froia the 
foet that nowhere in aucient India hosun^Uhingof the typ> 
described in the MahCtifidnita been met with, prior to the 
excavations of Patalipuira. If, therefore, it cini Ijc shown 
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that Chant]mgupLa ^faurya ditl indeed eri'ct »triicLures for 
wiiich tliD d/a/ullf/fumftt text would fiirniali an acceptable 
description, it will follow*, from tlic ovideuces immed above, 
that the struct urea credited to Msyn in the KpSe were 
rcdlly pnlnccA of Pemian type. For it would Ije riiificaTt 
indeed to deny the Persian cliaracter of the nionuments 
jioiiv located in Patna. 

^Vfl {mnnot consider the (|UGstion Adequately without 
n detailed referenoe to the Saimkrittest, The first passage 
I wiali to consider is MBh. ii, 1. 14-17, which reads as 
follows:—' 

5TT 'TtS ITTOT^ ff Wl 57701 N 
TJTTTfiJf i 

T’^rfrii ^Ttfir Mwvrfit w ii 

I fin ^ TWTfsf ^ I 

’ORlfO TOf HTttK.^r=«T ^ « 

^f^rrfw i, 

TTTTift^rrfil W^g^TliTfsT % ^TOT I 
5^ 0*11 ff^lT • t , 

Here .Maya himself is giving to Arjiina a catahiguc. ns it 
were, of all the wondruna things that lie hud fashioned. 
I translate: " Aforetimcii, Purtha, the palaces of the 
Hiliiavjw were wrotigltt by me ; pavilions full of plcasnrcs 
and a!»undiog in delights n thousandfold; delightfuJ 
ganJons, too, and ponds of various kinds; and wondrous 
vestments, chariots that move*! at w*ill, and cities far 
estemlcil, with high minpart walls; nUo LhoiisanJs of 
wondrous vehicles moat excellent, anii pleasing caves to 
every comfort joined. All tlicac hy me wore wrought.'' 

Are splendid palaces, pavilions, plenatiro garden*, fancy 
ponds, ntid wondrous vestment.* bucIi things oB one would 
naturally exjHect to find predicated of the alxiriginal 
tribes, as the Aauros are called,' and cities Btrelcliing far 

* Ct FaubollV Indian Hylktilii^i/, p, I, aint agiin p. 4|. 
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and wifiti with lofty ruin par U ? Ccrt^utily not Neither 
liiive wo tiny Hptcift^e tividt^nce for th«m bm evo^y■^^ 4 ^v 
occsiiTt!Jict^if the HiiiiJiiJ^ lit uiky early period, auve 

one. Iiif.lood, that thuy w&ro Dat cotiitnotiplacc^ in 
»u Hie lent ly rlcar from the Epic Utiuription to auperiiutDral 
povvoi% One does not inv^oke the genn to expliiiii the 
iiuitter-of-coiirse. 

Blit there one peritMi of Indian history und giii? 
Iiidiuii Coni't where dcdiiJto evidence exiiitii for juat tlieae 
things. I quote Vincent SnvitliB I^arbj which 

myn ^“ The Ikiiildiu^ [of Chandra^upta^a Court] stood in 
All extenHive park, studded witli lislt-poiida mid fiirtiishcd 
with u j^reat vuriety of Driiainctitu[ trees and aliriiljs , * 
fiorgeous eitibmrdcied r(il>e« were to be seen In profusion, 
iifid contributed to the brilliancy of the public cereniouies. 
Wlieii tlie King condescendeil to show himself in public 
on state ocensions, ho was curried in a golden puliniquin, 
udortietl witli LsishcIs of pearls, and was clothed in fine 
niimlin embroidered with purple mid gold . . Does not 
tSiifl EngHsli quotation from Cnrlius and Stm^io sound 
enrionsty like the Jtfuhilblmntta t The gorgeous palaces, 
tlie Hfcretehing city, und the lofty minpirts of Pntahputra 
urti alfcio xiJl more thun adei|uatcly attested by Megasihenes. 
Thus really everything included by 3^faya in ttiis in¬ 
ventory of his works is specidoilly evidenced for the 
Court of Chiindrugupta, except the caves, regards 
these, liowever, let lac note tlist. In the Jittio artiticiat hill 
beside the terrace which Hiueu Thsang tells of, the 
pilgrim iiiukes purtieiilnr inentimi of ithu ^hih s/ri/i shih, 

" Scver^il tens of stone chamlKrs/' which are 
jwti|iable caves.- 

In the natural hill east of tho PemepoUtan: terrace am 
also caves, namely the royal tombs. The cormeetliig link 
we owe to Dr. MiirabalL He, studying afresh the olde.st 

* PirsL wHtien, p. 1L'^, 

* Cf_ Walter*, op, cit,^ rot ii, p, 
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cavea 111 IiidiA, th& Maurvan caves hi tbe Bambir Tllfls, 
near Gava, came to the coiitlueion. aomo moat ha prior to 
1117 dbcoverv of the terrace at Kuinrahar, that the m*?n 
who fashioned them betrayed familiarity with ju&t these 
ii^yal rock’Cut to mbs of Aehiemcjiian Forsia. Con Id 
lietter or more independoat proof bo wisJied ? We have 
thus found some record for the oJsLsteiice at Fatal ip utni uf 
each and every thin^ in Maya's list, and some of tlicssCp the 
caves parties]arly^ arc known to Imve been oxehisivciy of 
Persian character. This passage alone would aim oh t 
warrant an equation betivcen the Asura Maya and Ahura 
Mazda. But lot ua continue our examination of the Epic 
text, for now wo come to passages of special juteresl and 
signtGcance. in this same canto. 

^laya lias hithorio been pressing for permission to 
construct something for Arjiina to show his gratitude to 
him for having saved his (Mayans) life. There is poessiblv 
historical allusion behind this also^if our knowledge 
were but adequate; but let it jmiss. Arjnnii has declined 
the oflhr* HO far as be is hiniKoIf concemech but ultiiiintely 
yields Lo Maya’s importniuties to the extent of liidding 
him build something fine For Krishna, Krishna hiuiself 
decides on a Sabha—a DurlHir Halh or throne-room, t,vo 
should say—and proceeds then to define Ins wishcK in 
a vftgufi and general way. He stipulates for a wondioun 
hrtli, one that nq mortals could essay to i mi bite, one 

M04I I 

The interpretation of these words appears to fne not 
easy. I eaiiuot read them satis factor ily with any of the 
accepted nieanings of abkipra f/ah. How eould nny divine 
intontiniift " or "purposenbe kj wrought ” by Maya os 
to be literaJly *^seen*" in the ^ablm I The difficulty is 
inci-eosed if these “ iutentiona"" arc to be. not oulv divine, 

^ M.BIi. ii, I, :34. 
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but liho such as appertain to Aauran and to luaukind. 
It would s&eiii io me that Uie word abhijrrdya^ usti&t 
coEituJn 90111 0 hjjeciaJ nicpaiiiig bere^^ oiu; perliapH ioug ainoe 
forgotten. Kone of tlio tneaniiigA given in the lexicons 
accessible to me ^eem euitable, as not a single one ia Itieid 
tjr makes sense if taken literally. 

Btit let us roiiieiiil>er tliat s^i with ahhi-pm means 
'*to go near to"', to approach", and then partienlarly, 
■‘to approach witli one^s nllnd''^ Doein tins not lead us 
legitimately to the idf?a of in, let ua 8a)\ the 

artistic aeuse ? *■ W] lero \vc may ih^c the conceptions of 

the gods and AsqraA and meu which thou hast formed 
would appear a fairly' iStenil nnd antisfactory rendoring. 
Ill ultimiite purport we might put it freely: ^ Wliere we 
may look on ooncepts of the gwls* of AHuros ami men 
which thou hast laalnonedp a hall of thia s^rt, prithee, 
huild r' Roy hna employed the word '^design' in this 
[^ettisage^ 'riiis 19 perhaps accept a We ; but we inay, for all 
timt, be permitted to wonder in what senae lie uised the 
word. Abhiprilyttk m the meaning '* artiat-ie design, pattem 
figure " does not appear to have been recorded. But the 
extension le a natural one^ in Sanskrit as in English, and 
I do not doulit blit Lliai wc have iU\^ extended meaning 
here. But I do doubt if Roy intended ho to Ufle the word.^ 
Thu rcfei'erice appears to be to statuary, sculptured 
ropresentations of figures divine, semi-divine, and human 
—thus providing an interesting sidelight on the etill 
open cfiK'^tiou whctlier divine figures were sculptured in 
1 ndia previous to the Ciimdliara school \ 

But can sup])ort lie found for this proposed translation ? 
I think it can, and to this end vvtAJd cite ttie paRsage 
ii, S. 8L Here the very hall for which KHshna is, os it 

' Since irrlliii^ tki^ aharfi I Gtid ihai Btibtlicgk do p. of lilh 

Diciioonry, val. v, fiini;iH£ the adUenda to reeordA in the 

Ben.sc of " EriH!hcinuog, IlfRiitoiik witli rcfereneo la M.Eh. 13. 5J52fI, 
tatra divydn aifhtpnitfdn whkh III gratifyiag conGro^Ation of 
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Wfsre, iJivjng hia HpecjMcaitious in tlio pr^vioim 
Ijean completed^ and the text dec la — 

fTT ^ TI^ F^^YUfT IXTsT ^ ^ l 

’0rmJTH> f?(Exn ^ TTvm: t 

'* There, hy Mnya bidden, eight thaiL%iiiid of tlte 
R&kshajuw called Kiiikaras did gnanl the hall 
and did uphold it” 

And again, in the passage ii, 10. U, the Sabba of Kubera 
ia deacribed an 

^ fU ^ ^ flj ^ i 

“ Upheld by GuliyaltBa,’' 

Into a'lsoeiation wUb these two dtatloiis I should like 
to bring tho passage ii, 11, 14 fT. The South Indian tost 
aa published in Bombay roads tlnia:— 

^ AT ^ -Tf^WT WTl I 'la I 

^<1 ^ ^ ^ firfi^ ^ I 

fls 

ITT^ITTT I %% I 

Roy translatea tliis as [pIIowb: ■' It dntli not seem to be 
Knpporked on culumna. It knowotb no detcnoriLtion, Ijoing 
eternal. That aelf-oRulgent mansion, by ita nquieroiis 
bhufing celestial Indicutiona of unrivalled s]>]cndonr, seems 
to aiirpasB the itioon, the smi, and thu lire. Station oil in 
heavett, it bhuscs forth mt if censuring the iimkur of tlio 
day." 1 must confess that this docs not appear to mo 
specially cohorent. although FansbilH quotes it with 
seeming approval.i WImt precisely dot's " biassing celestial 
mdicatioris" mean ?;< What is the connoidon between the 
statcineiite *' tt doth not seem to be supported oil eolumriH " 
and “it knnweUi no dotoriornlion, being eternal"? And 
does not Roys rendering ignoie the iu nnd disrcgiird tho 
Lunstruction with it ? 

* Indian Mffthnimji/, |x 7S. 
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FiiusbfSlTrt approval tiuikos hesitate, Ijecaiise 1 
naturully dislike to diaHeii|(e an intt-rpnotation accepted 
by m great n }%holar; but I avoid tlie Huspiciori 

that the test is here corrupt A really criticid edition of 
the jl/<Ji«6Adm^rt would, 1 feel sure, show us the pfida. 
£iUmti iia m ksharil placed difTereritlyp proijalily in 
closer association with tlic line ftU mndnojK etc:, where 
it. woiili.1 appear more relevant. That fioincthtng biS gone 
wrong with the text is even externally indicated b 3 " the 
fact that stansa 15 shows only one line. Something has 
iippireiitly got left out, and the MimiJ, etc., has got 
inisplaced. It apj>eiirs to tne that the Etiimbliair ca 
dhritd m tu. tniMt be brought Ento connexion with tho 
instrmnental eases lu that single line which now liguies 
m stiuu^i 15r and that in the absence of our missing 
2 )dda wc Hhould read Afct?nWi^/ir iia ca dkrikl m in 
diififairiiH^utindJiair bhdvair bhdmdhhir amitaprahhaik 
consecutivftiy. 

For tlie interpretation of this altered text I need o\i\y 
state tljat ainutig the meanings of hhdvti we find "a being"", 
“ a. tiving creatureA in the sCTise of bfidilif form 

or tf/fu/jfl is Gvideutli^ what we nced^ and thus I take the 
passage to tuean: "And neither is it upheld by cciluinns, 
hut b 3 ’ divers radiant Iseavcnly beings of unequalled 
splendour/' This brings me to rn)'^ Bynthcsiis of all those 
passages. 1 take the poet to i’le refer ring, in all alike, to 
a tj'pc of throne-room or Sablm fiuinliar to his t^tm- 
UuniKtniries, but now lost to hiinmri memar^^ in which 
tho actual pillars, as inurely structuial necessities, were 
lost to tfm conscioiistiess of the beholder hy reason of his 
absorption in tim Hvmlioljsui of a di^rcretii and more 
conspicuous feature. This feature w;lh the literal pieaenee 
of tnnuiucrahle large sculptured reprcsiCiiLatioiis uf divine 
aTuI semi-divine beings, so sculpltitetl and disposed as to 
impress the l>eholrlcr as actimll)^ supportings on iheir 
upstretched arms, tim various llooiu of iiie Sabhl, thus 
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juatifyiiig the description of the i^t.^'ali^hantita ™hanii 
M, where ^vah hcis ita siipplcst and iiioat natunil mcaiiing 
nl bearing or " upholding literally. 

It t>ecaiije, tliau, a matter oF the mtinoRt impcirtaiice for 
niy present Lhe^ia to o 1 '>serv 0 that for tangible historieal 
evidence for such a fltructuro aa Ihe Muli^hhdmta 
desorit>e3 we must have recourse to PertiepoliB, Now here 
in ancient India has there hitherto been any indioation 
of a fitructure of Lliia t 3 "pit But on the Bculptured face 
Ilf the tomb of Darinn Hyataapea. atid. in abbreviated 
fiirm, at the entrance, ^ignififyintly enough, to hia 
Siibha. we see depicted a atmeturt' which in all waj^a 
precisely illuatiales the meaning of the Indian Epic. 

N.TI 1 IS Btructure ia the fto-eallcd Talar, an open, many- 
storied platform serving aa a support to tlie throne, in 
w'hich the several floors are apparently upheld by sculptured 
luJflts repreaeQLi[ig, in this case, the nations subject to the 
King of kings, ^ It ia the luoat- striking seulptnre at 
Peraepolis, as it cmbodlaH a conception of astounding 
boldness atid of magoilicerith^ imperial pomp and pride* 
'fhe baa-reliefs display this «iaception in pictorial form, 
and in the aljscucc of tangible evidences it in not strange 
that Persian arclieeologista have failed to follow so lofty 
a flight of the imperial Acheanieniau mind, and have 
missed the actual c^tisbence at Persepolis of this Talar in 
atrtictural form. Fcrgtmson Imd the idea almost withiu 
his grasp, but he missed it by conceiving tlie Hall of 
a Hundred Columns to l>e merely a hall to support 
II Talar on its roob- Even this conception has met with 
criticism, as partaking of tlie fanciful. But evidence Um 

^ Far illuKtrmtiona Curzci] 'it vcL if, p, 1 mml mgEiin p. £ 

PortTft 4t dalpLe^R, Jfidory 0 / AH m Pmia lEnjr. tnuan.), p. CSS, flwnl 
A|^in pL 306 ; Fei^MweaV Paiai^M of Ki^wh md p. 

Afid o^in p. 1'24 i k AntlTma'ak P^rmpaltM, mL p|L 

iind vqI. ]p pll. aO. Tti^ plnte til Fumik k Cliifuei 11 (KfliAps 
ttl« beiit 

3 ^ XijuivA nnif Pmepid*^, pi I 
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beeu found, At lARt, for beJidviog not Alone tbAt tbe roof 
of Dotius'fi throne-room did indeed austain such n Talar, 
but IIlot, moreover, the whole liall" itself eueh a 
Talar, on a eolosaal scAte, The architectural rnanEtrosity 
of A hall covering fifty tho^iaand square feet of area 
iiileTna1l>% with an estimated height of only 25 or 
30 feel, and no iiicaus of lightirig, thus gives way before 
All architectural conception of aurpnRsjng grandeur. 

And when I state that the evidence on whkh thia 
altered restoration of Darius's throne-room is heiscd has, 
come from the stratification of Pataliputra, and that the 
first Indian example of tliOfio peculiar edifices described 
in the MahiJibfidr^ta occtn-a among the pvlf^cs of 
Ctiaiidragupta Maur^^a at KiiiEiruliar, which in other 
respects arc de^ribed by the Greek htstof ians in language 
olinoiit identical with the MuhdMi^raia account of Maya's 
wurkflj 1 trust that 1 aiu justified in stating with some 
confidence that the Asui'a Maya of India le indeed 
a redox of the griuit Almra Ma^da. 


(To 9fA amiinn^,) 
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A EHAROSTHI IKSCRIPTIQR 

Bif F. W, THOitAS 


/ iN p. Ill of jdriiiim Aniitjuii, UDiier the Leadin*; 

"Tope Ko. ol Hiddjt"i ^ fdloAv^i: 

** Tide tope is siliiiited on th« brink oE n wjiter-eo\irtic, 
ifloro iViitii n iifciie from tho village of Itidda. In oui- 
progress to^vurds the eclitres we fell upon a snmll earthen 
jiir, enclosing a ijioiie wrflpjH'id in liay^-kavos. Thi« simple 
depudjit >vns perlhups the mmt useful that tiuy of the 
iiinny tope* esmtiined hud yielded^, for it wus oncoinpcissed 
with a liactro-Fiili inseripiton, written with ti peti| iiui 
ver}’ careleRsly^ Fearful that this tefitimotiy nught 
bt^cotno obliterated, or suffer lu its journey from Kabul. 

1 Copied it at the tiii^e iis well Jia 1 con Id» under tlie hope 
iliiit, if ntM:e4e>ary, a tr3iiifiorij>t would Ik- fiorviceable;'^ 
(Jthcr referenoecj to the muw find tniiy l>e seen an pp- (iO, 
IKiancl 25B-0. 

This was not the oul)'' occnsiiiii wlien Idosson discovered 
tn topes w'hSch he excavated fmgineiits or mils of Luji- 
leaves, as he calls them, uicaiiing birdi-lMirk (see pp+ oJl-iiO, 
84^ 114, llti of tiie same work). In ssenne cases the rolls 
or “ twists were iiiseril»d wdlh Kharosthi char^tetens; 
and it is Hjiecially imforttimitc- that they proved too bnttle 
for presorvatiot], since they would have l)Con undoubtedly 
the oldest surviving specimens of Lidinn MSSn 

To the itiscdpLiou on the jar niy attention was lirst 
drawni Home ye 4 irs ago by finding among the fragmentary 
juvpcrfi of Masson in the India Office Library (doubtless 
remains o£ the materitil fn>in which AriU7ia was 

compiled by Wilsou) a niiiiiber of attempLH at decipher^ 
uiLUt of one or two Kharo^t hi inscriptions. Among them 
are the Manikiak inscription and others which are quite 
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A KIt.lftOSTfll INifCKlITtOV 


wdl known. Upon a re-examiimtion about a ytm- am 
It apf^nref] tlint there was one insedption wliitli wax not 
familiar, and I ultimately concluded that it had never 
Iwen published. Altliougli tbia was nut the fact, It was 
not verj- far removed from fact; the aetunl pnblicatioii 
was very imperfect, and, so far as I am aware, it lias 
.scarcely ever beea noticed hi prinU An eye-copy (here 
reproduced) will ho found, in fact, Ihlmgraphed at the 
foot of the tade of the "Arianian Alphabet” inserted 
op^wte p. 262 of Jri'cni« Antigfta. Its imperfection 
will appear ujam eomparison willi the Mcond photo^mpli 
ivhich reproduces the mest careful of ifiLwii's TOpies 
together wiUi his tentative dccjpheiment; tbo superior 
exwtnesa of the forms of the aAviaras in thi.s second copy 
will m the light of our present knowledge escape no one 
The eye-copy was mentioned in the Joiima] of the .Vsiatic 
.S«iety of Bengal for 1663 (p. 144) by Cunningham, 
wiio read the date, in part erroneouslv, and tJie word 

fW«™« ill L 2. and by Dowson i,j thiri‘jQumal for 18(53 
tpp. 230-1). 

The inscription is in two Hues, and the real coiomtnee- 
nieiit IS not as in the facsirnilo. but with the I'^th and 

eth ttA-wnra from the left ends of the two ibe lespectivelv. 

I r«riid 418 fullowfi;— 


h 1. re&KArrac 2U, 4. 4, upr (or 

Hiahi JO vhun«^p,ni pre- 

tiiftu(thd 4tirirtt [rtiJjfrtYtiydhiif 

tuffhatiimitreua vaka t-miana 

/ofctAvf vya m ya khuf tnidbrnurta 

Bana*alvu(at}fHi innafd !/,ti,mb},urar 
hhavutu mjum a(f)gyif,tffra 

That thia reading presents a number of detail .,™>n to 
diwussion m siiflicientJy plain. And doubtlw*, some point* 
jvdl retnam nneertain. unleav-wiiid, is not lieyond the 
Ixiutids of poHsibihiy^the jar itself should somewhere 
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JOUKXAU Kov* Ail- Soc, 1915. 
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A KKAROFTrill ISHC111PTIOX 


come to light; it fieeiiis not to be in the Indiftii, or tlit*: 
BriiiHii, Miiseuiu. In the nicim^rhile w« nmy C0tL«3ider 
a few of iho qliestiaiiabio iirnttOrM- 

1* ^butiame. Thu vowel-sign over UliJ * is, no doilhb twi 
error in tho coi^y: for tho form c?oiniiSire tUv 

GondophnrcB iiejcri|ition and the .\nv ioHrcriptian of the your 40^ 
etUtod l>y llunerji (fMdiViFi llXWHp ji- 5&) ami hifiderH 

(l^orlJn Acttduniy StfJrtfi<7sfcirricAfr> pp. 82-1-01 ). 

% iifftar. Itead mdsa, the e vowt^l iMj'tnji agaid duo to error. 
Under tbv two ak^rm is ft carved more or horiiiSDOtfti line, 
of which nothhij^ cuei lio madcs But for n second figure, which 
is BUtached to the bottom of the ma, u reason iruiy lie ttssignetL 
in the second, line we miss nfter the 110 ^ 

of which the tigiim Ims the Ebftiie: it is therefore probahlo that 
tho figuro wws really intended for this and was a 

correcting instirtion aljove the line- 

SI, Tho second copy has ape^. 

1. Ueki, Ln tho Boooiid copy tho reading is rather rln^/Cp or 
duo no doubt to a misreading of port of as da, or wii; 
II thinl copy has elciirly stf^hL 

2 traii&tti(fjm f jpita* Tho socond copy ha$ pr^lnja,’^ta{tha t}- 
/n-VOpUnd the piibhsheLl facainiiliiaidantinglincj placecl soiiievi'^hiit 
high upp following the ti- It seoins probable that an oriEpnol 
^ (or h ) wart mlsr^eoJ as /h - itnd ffcT at^ below^ (No. 1B)* 

G, [mi/aroJ/iinai- Somoof the manuscript copiefli indtiding 
the second hen? roproilnced, insert before- jn a riti, which mtiy lit^ 
lb more dittograph of ibo hsl ak^ra of mrim. But prdbuhty 
it was really present in thu originslT ftiui the word should 
acconlingly Tajuvrniiihai. 

7 . Sfi^hatiirrif^r^i /i/iirft The tvro sntrccsisivft na a 

itppcsr to differ in dmiav which anggosts that ilie former should 
i»o ri?ttd Bs :iEft> The same fomi recurs in thn^nmi and 
iitrravia i prolnildy every non-initial no should ha ^wi 

Dr. Konow in Fettmhri/t f. F. irp. 87 -h)* Kax'nkar- 

rnium (read ^tma) hi possibly a misreading for 

8, 1.2, Till? r/r rttftomblca rather r». In kaiala"^ 

the vowel at hi has heca overlooked, 

0, tlhannaikt. The ak^ata teiwl as nna might well 

or eve^u Iw^tU^r, in Ijoth cases* bo {u, or i>Mtfibly fn. Hero only 
the Bon^ 0ftn decide. Couei^rning aiPUrt see below [No. IW), 
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Jo. lokitca^ The Eacsimilc ib here finite unrcUable, and the 
variaiH miuiii<scrli>t eopies divcnto coneidombly- Tlio plioto:* 
gmpbefi ropier j^vo hbhfbha, wUicli woujil Iw 

11. The fa ia proliuhlv a uiisrcftiiiog for ie, tmin 

which it cliftera only sHightly, 

IS. Here we ace left tp corjcctnre. The fm 

niiKhl iHKsthly be ta\ bat one fii atroaiily tempted to S[i!>p(} 5 e 
ail imperfect reproduction of hadhitrata = hadhisaitva, a word 
which baa now been tound by hfr. iranshuH in his new Tasili 
inscription (wpra, I9i4, pp. BtJTsfiq.). The e in iye taa.y bo 
erroneoii-;, ob in A'6nf^arvr« and moji; above. 

18. tart’asntva(d In the focsituilo we read socnelbiDp; 

like °«np<inin»p, and the second copy baa V//. Another 
copy has 't. 7 ; ntid. Btnce the woml mpiired in not doiihtful, 
J concliido that the nnginul Lad ^cJ = tm {or *1^ - fed; see 
below, No. IS). 

U. tabiiarae. No doubt iatiibhavoe would Iw a pessiblo 
readintt; but JUasaoti teod “hfwm, and the n-ord miiMura, 
«K|Uipnieiit." "inounH." |pvea a suilablc settHo, On rm see No, 18. 

IS. agrii^gra t^pracaifiga. For a the copies present bo, un¬ 
intelligible fonu, which seems to contain a y. The pra mijjbl Iw 
tim. wid the eatp perhaps rop. Wc have a sufficiency of puinilltla 
to prove tliat the idea intended is that conveyed by the word 
agriipratympia, luid we aio fre* Uj obogee between two 
Btippoflitions: either there hus been a niisrcadim! ol Uj;™- 
pramipda (conlusion of j/a and *a bein- easy), or the loscriptian 
lind employed a i^-nonyni, posaibly agrapraeaya^agmpraiydgii, 
in which the second niemher hod the <rare) isenao of “ ihbiitc 
“ share Oa aggm see liclow (No. IS). 

17. Ab regards the hat doiihln sjunliol in the facsimile, it 
plainly is u dittogreph for the fd which comes at the laginning 
of 11,0 line. Possibly it uccoanls for the missing na after 

IS. 'J^e inscription king written with a |ien, wo am prepntr^l 
to lind in the forms of the characters resemblances to liioae of 
the early ilocmnenta from Central Asia; and ujwii a refimnco 
to Profci^r Baiison's plate in the .ictus da XIV^ Conprt* 
Intematiomil des (j, p. ai^i) rewmbianpea, 

e-g. in the forms to fi Ctavmflvcfi and yaJtU), will actually be 
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Thia fMDbold^na mu to fccof^i^Q an ^ in Ibe bonAaotul 
fiUoke atlach^Ml to tbu right of rv and tv m I. 2 (Nos, 18^ 14 
abovu) uid perbapa to La I. 1 (^o. 5 abovo)» Thu mark is 
indued di^urunUy pliioed ami is also not Elaatiag ; but we might 
oxroct Tariation in detail. A reference lo the same plate and 
p. 221 will explain the altemativo r?7in and mma in 0; on 
ii^tjra (No. 15)aee Epigrapkia Indk^^ ix, p- 142, 

Accordingly, ineerting mark a of x-owel length and anus- 
itlrtisand iiomaalizing tho nasab we arrive at the following 
I'cading and interpretation of the inscriptioii:— 

1. 1 , sulTft]hatMnM a[ilfha^ii^iSatiki 4' 4- 

ittfhi dii^th ini 10 ify pra- 

Sti[7ii^hauiUiii7-ei^a ^mvaJcarmmut 

1 , 2 . *!‘ilenti kit^dinuilk^ui. tdiurma{tu[]f}il 

tokiku - t7yjd -yah- dharma - kkat f>odhisvaia- 

nirmiiamyibhdrue 

bhamtu 3Yija[a}9a ugraj}mca7pSa{7}i}. 

^Mn the year 28„ on the lOtli day of the iiioritl] 
Apellaia^^ on that date was enslirjticd a relic 
in the stiLpa Rfijavat (in a n>yal stupa) by the 
n^rffiamniA'a Saqighainitra. Through Lhia atoi'e 
of gi:KHl workup in the lapse of theae qualities^ 
worldly knowrledge, glor}^. and niorit> may Uie 
relic of the Bodhisattva lx? a provision for 
Nirvana^ and may a prhicijMtl share [of the 
inerit thereof] fall to the king.'" 

The teiiour of the inscription being for the most |mrt 
common foridp and the kingb name lieing uninotitionedp 
the interest is here concentrated in the date. That 
the era employed is the same as that exemplified 
in the W'ai'dak iniHeription of the year 51 (now edited 
hy Mr. F. K Pargiter in Epigraphia ludica^ voL 
pp. 202 skpp) will Imrdly tic contested ; and this iSp of 
course^ the era of the reign of Kan ink a. Accordingly^ 
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this necord furaiehiis evidence for tho i-ulc of the 
Knniska dyiifiaty in Hldda, a place about 5 tuilca to the 
of Jnlulabftd, in the Sath year of their eriu 
Ccmooming the Jmiguage of ttie instcriptioci the follow in 
poults may be noticed :— " 

1. The spelling is, as Is eharacteristic of Ktishan insoriptions, 
highlj’&iaslfritic: time (s) the tbrea sibilants are dhtingtilHbed: 

there no loss of single intervocalic coesnnonts. esoept that 
ya and ije appear ass (thus ape/oeea = npefflif«a) and in tec vocalic 
ns -^ven / is pteserved ; (c) intervocalic tenues are not 
softened to tncdiffi. except in the cb« of ikSba fwhieh owtua 
•7 fnwnplion and may go back to a by-form 

ftumlM) and in Uffewa; {d} conjunct consonants aw not asainii- 
^ted. except m the enseof *;>*.*, gt^tfh 

*‘i/ >W, lli - ec, 1 ^ in ensfti involving a sibiknt or y" 

2. In dwIeMioft and conjugation them is nothing wtb whicli 
ire art, not familiar tmm other similar inscriptions. This 
applies, for ei^iplc, to the double locative aiuguJar {iu e and 
-oiyni) the locative = Instrumental) plural in -H, and the 
verbal form hhai>atu {instead of hotu}, 

.h!;if form (if ftc actudJ reading 

should not W I am not prepared to adnht a laa 

of intervocalic k. The matter is (somewhat inteivsting, as it 
oxcraphiioa a rather tridesprcad phflnomenod, namely mi 
early dbsftjipeatancc of suffisal L This L, ingtenecd 
in the Mathura imscriptiona (see the edition in J^pia^hil 

olsewhere. As there ia no reason lo ptramppose for k jl thin 
lotion a fljiecial d«tiny, it seems proliabU- that the /orm*^(o 
l)«lt to a type winch was without tl.e k, i.e. had for ifc, saffiv 
and not to ; thus 7tL,lJ,dtamghit/a is not derived from an 
i->irhoT v7dh«sarpohiku. hut is a ,strullel, and in 

f ™'' * 1 ^*’ <^lfhakh,mZ: in the 

aise of fornm with a preceding vowel other than i (e g rtothaua^ 

pra«gffc,Avi) we may rwmgnixe the iniluenw of anaJoCT On this 
«. b,eet we may r.for to Profeagor Ladars* remarC^tbe ^ Sn 
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NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOHA 

Br F. VV. THOai AS 

7* Mu Kll A —jyilXA S(U KH A 
plirAs^ff^ ca uTfL^iA m bahuJca mukM danavimga^i 
1/gdjMxtd ~ els €u anye ca 6a/i.iiM 7md-fnl (uicuiiL) ddna- 
^^isarge cjeeurrin^ in Pillar Edict YU-VIII, G, 

IS Ffiiidered by 31, Senart functionaries and others 

are ray [ntertaediariaa: it is tticj*' vrho are occupied with 
the distribution of my alma * . . " {In^icriptimiS 
Piyadusi, ii* p, 07), atui it is explained (pp. 9]-2) that 
th e employ merit of the word muJcha is Biinilar to that of 
^rdra In tlieaetise of ujeans*" (separate Orissa Edicts, i, 3), 
BGtiler, in hia edition of tlie Pillar Edicta (Epigmphia 
Imlica^ ii, 245 stjq.), adopb** tiie tranalatioti both these 
and many other chief otllcials are occupied witii the 
distribution of (jifta^^ (p. 272). suggesting in a note that 
mMkha either has itself the sense (given in the le^ieona) 
of " chief or standH for the adjective niti/r/iyn, of whieli 
that is the ordinaty di^notatiocL 

Tliero arc certain pasBagea in the A'rlhtxM&tra whieli 
suggest a inEjdifioatioii of the^ views j they arc oh 
folIow'H :— 

( 1 ) e, 22, p« 57 i 

Let him sLatiun diephaiits* howp chariot?^ nnd foot under 
a plural lendenhip i for with pluml leadenihip they 
are through niiitiuii fear not 1 liable to disadection 
from outEide^*^ 

This pjiHsago might held to con Grin the ophnon of 
Bwhlcr* fiinco wo actually apjjcar to have the w'onl 
7n.HKhjia in the rc(|i]itcd sense. But other passages will 
correct thia impression. 

JlLLl. 10 LA 
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NOTE2; OX TilE EDICTIS Or AJSOKA 




(2) C. 27, p, 70; 

^rfv^Ti^' wT'WTr I 

Let hill) (the hitif(} Arrange hill olficiulB' functiaDs under 
inany hendn ami os boD-pcnnanenti" 

Tlie seiiiie of "leader” is hero still possible, but less 
persuasive. 

(3> e. 34, p. 98: 

TTani«9TWT^^^ ^^TIT | 

“The trafKc in boino-procluea! royal mcrelmndise he (the 
snperiiiteiidcDt) sltould place under a aiuglo bead; 
llmt in foreign under so’eral.'' 

(4) Ibid.; 

M«iini9TifTT: qn U j^liiflj; T f«l\ n> 

I 

“Lot the flaiieriutcndentA oI tnerchondise deposit the price 
nfaliZKl by lln* merchiLiidise ib a single amount in 
A wooden vessid having ona hole in the cover,” 

III the last passage it is clear that meaua 

"head” in the sense not of "leader” Imt of "beading" 
or “suiii"; and it b highly probable that the stuiie sense 
should be recognized hi the preceding passage also. Tins 
suggests further that iu the two prec^tiig instancca the 
eoinpoiitids bfr/ruMinMyit and atukamMJnhya (if we are not 
actually to read lHi/tii»in/jAnand «»i#’i'ximt(Jt/dn>are not to be 
icHolverl simply into hfiAtt-hinH^^Aya and uiiekt + nniJtAya 
respectively, but sliould Ijc regarded as derived by the y« 
suffix from baftiimakhu and cAumut/m (uatuniUy without 
alteration of meatiitig). In the Kd;i. ii, 203, 
where tlm pl.nise W ^5m is sxplain«] by the 

Mitdkmru as meauing that " the gaming should I* placed 
niider a sioglts head offiotar’. umkltifa would, of course, bo 
metrically unsuitable. 

The exact forec of mtikka in retiition to aooonnta may 
best be realized by taking noLc of its correlative, which 
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k iSLiriTVf. ThTi.s?, in ttie (o. 14, p. 130) the 

v:irt(3iis ^^Oll^<feH of roveiJUft ure detailed with the Rdditinn 
^T^’niTf^TiT ” tlieHd iir« the liody oC reventie ”, nniJ then 
it few heiulingn are hu untied up liy the phrase tnuTTW^^^T 
theoe are the heads of revenue; ejinilui'ly we have 
It may uccoi^hi^ly bo suggested thatp 
wlien Aiokn Kuys that his bounties lire sup^.-rinieiided hy 
iiiany " fnees^' (wif«HA'/iui), he doeti not meau eseaetly ' iiiany 
leiidei's ” or ''iiimiy intcrmcdmrieJt ""j hut simply that the 
work nhoiild be in iimiiy departments” or titidei- umiiy 
di lie rent ufHdakJ 

The word ddnantuklm has been carefully diaeussed 
hy M. Sen art {JoitTnat A^kitiqu^^ viii, torn, sv, 
pp. Jill 4), who hns cited thenuincTOUH inscriptions where 
it occtiri=. Senart remarks that it doew not appear to be 
einployi'd in conJufictiDn w ith the nauic of the object given 
[OA in dd fioTfi (hahho, etc,), but that otherwiflc ho observes 
no disthietioii in moaning from ddmi ainlpl 3 ^ Since the 
oxprea^ion is found in ioscrjptiunH g|apn objoeU to vvhicli It 
refers (i%g- the Binirmln viuiu lujd the MiujikiHla cyUtider), 
as well AA posaibly otherwiflo in the inscriptioiis of Uie 

years 68 and 10:2 and in those of Zoda and Shakai^arrn)^ 
we raunot suppose the meaning to be representative 
of the gift (wliieti itself might be elsewhere). Hence it 
to itrcogoLriC n mere synonym for rfanu, 
a iiiiflapplicatiDn of n teebincal teiiji, "gift department,” 
^*glft iicftding,'^ gift accoiriit/' under which tlio donntiim 
ivould Ije reeonicd In the iieeountsS of the inaiitulion 
benefited. Or k it, after aih the iiiserlption itself ? 

K. Pa Lioi^Dii A—Pa li i r \ 

Jn Rock-tkl let V the phrtise c//iu?/i^nui9ici/r«mMln , , . 

d/fCi‘i/i?nayti/dnrtm ajHdibotlfnl^t inijapixfil k presented 
'' All niuilcigDii* titeAiiil aa ainy uait jj. L 14 : 

und j 4 Ex^ C, nmo^iiAiirmirtAiiKi.. 
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by the diftbrcut vcfnjioiis with Hovutiil vtiriAtionn, ns 
follows i — 

Gimar: ♦ , . dhatftmai/ntdna‘f}i afittrifiodkatia (eeo M. 

SfiDiirt in J. Ai. vJii, sit, jj. W15) . > . 

Khatsi: ... dha^wms/utaae aikiUbtuUidye , . . 

Sbahbnzi^arhj: , , . dAran^niru/tiHi apalibodlie . . . 

Mmucbra ; . . , dhmmauula iot^lajia) a}jalibt>d)ia(/e , . , 

Dbaiili; ... dh(Hitracnfiitdtf/i npalibodhdjie . . , 

M. Scimrt {t, p. I.i3» tmiislntes " to remove nil obstacles 
ill ttie way of tbc faitlifu] of the ti'ue religion", and 
Buliler (Z1>.\IG. xxxvn, p. 2fip; Epi^-ajdtia hidica. ii, 
p. 4G8J ‘ with the retitoval of obstncion among my 
loyal cues". 

The moaning assigned to cijwiiWAa, “nbseuco of 
obstMles," is held (Sonart, i. p. 127 ; U. pp; 187-8) to bo 
jastified by the expreasioti M^cunndpafijHMi/irt, " arbitrary 
olKstacIea. sc. imprisonment," in scpnmte Edict I of Dhanli 
and Jaugada, and by the eTiipioyment of tiie word 
(Midha ill the fall canon, whore it is not nnconmiotL’ To 
the variant ajxtritfodha Utlliler does not call attention ; 
but M. Sunart had already remarked upon it, and had 
pointed to the cuntinimlion fiirtiiahed by Die cEparf- 
}fitdhfi[ijit] of Slmhbrtzgarhi. Although this i^nfimmiion 
is removed by the later and more (sorrect readings 
f)ad/Ea}ii, .Senart. r/owm. viu, si, S2G) xibSlo; 

litihler). 51, Senart’a caution ngaiust supposSug 
14 more miswriting in the CiruEir version must still !» 
ol^Tvedi for the word jxUiffixlhu is given, though 
wiLhout a meaning, in the J/n/nU-yw/jat/t* (245, 122). 
It lliorefore demands a ilisciissTon. 

The funii does not sectn to oceur in Pali 

Umt« as at present edited. But iL Jam fortiiimlely been ' 
preserved to «s. along witli tlie pariidple pidtfpMa 
111 the Bnddfiist Sannkrit works eseerpted by ^ant'ideva in' 

* Ut^A. 
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his ^ik^iimmuccaya (ed. BeiidaU in liitdiotiut^ BuJiUtica, 
i, St, Petersburg, JSST—1002), I cite the [i&Hsages:— 

(1) p, 50, II. 14-15 ; : 

^ qiirjwMf^jfr^ finftsRTf!!!. 5srr^ ^ifv- 

^r%STTW^ I 

They ciujA^je that IlodhisAttru id the desire [or dlEtmeilbns] 
of servico (or * bnsiDess'): service is indUponBabiy to 
be undenskoD by a Bodbiaattn e.'' 

f2) p. 100, I], ‘1-4: StirvadhitrmapnnvfiinirflifScii 

rrNf^ vsrifw^'gjn^^ i 

“lie rmist lie enroest in the Law of Bnddba, with a mind 
day and Di^t desirous of the low/' 

(S) p. 105, )h 12-13: AiUiydSaytmar/ietkluiia-inJh'a : 

“ Reeiiect to Bcqulsltion . . . ia full of the desire of many 
desires (or 'anxiety of many ocidctiea')>" 

(4) pp. lOft-Oi the !>&nio text; 

TTf^rsfnjxi%j Tin grfsim» 

“ lie bccoioes ever reajs^ctlesa of ciders, having devolopod 
u jiIeasoTo in the incjuiUtiotis of dosirc (or ‘ self* 
jiflscirtion *)/' 

(5) p. ISO, L 10: Safjnmmfiti-^Rtra •. 

^TTTfTT^f^’nra 

“Without having heeded dbannas, beinn grasly for (or 
' distmctcil by ') the life of desire." 

(0) p. 24D, 11. 8-D : PU&putntmvuijftinm : 

Tfir I ft 

wTir TramTvnr: i 

in tho ca©& of oitomal thinf^ nJao what, js miErtnick, 
uEistriknblc^ not dtatiirbod by what m conncclfd with 
oolnnr^ I^iiotrulik w-ilh tho bivluro of a holjow, that bi 
nnUcNl tho ciiortijil otlichr^aiib^tiiiica." 

Ill aoiiie piLBwgo^ tho itnplicfition of doairo i» self- 
eviiient, utid it ijuggests o,t once an etymology connecting 
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the word with tlie rcH;t {fttlL U dws not take hr long 
to discover that the word actual I v occurii 

with identical lucaning hi the Dirndvadann (n. S51, 
II fl-tO)r— 

^ niq^viqi^ f^WrfHTPf^ I 

Now I &m kecftly tleaircufl of hania life and attaebod to 
the 'world/' 

FalijfwUfm in necordinfly a Prakrit aspect of pttri^ 
j and, aince the noiiml noun froiii the root tn'tlh 
is gat'dim, jMtUgodim is a reforiiiatinii upon the biwiit of 
]»iiiffuddhti. 

What, then, of the Pali paiigedhn ? For this form 
also, with the meaning “ omnivoroua ^eud", is oflcired 
by the JJ/tamnmsaitgaiti (with gedha, 1053, 1I3C, atnl 
Mrs. Rhys iMvtds, Uuddltint p9yrkolot/y. p, 277). If wf! 
were tempted here to suspect a iiiL&peodidg, wc aliould at 
once lie restrained by the fact that the 
supplies a correct Buddhist Sanskrit equivalent in ^mri- 
j?rptfA«. No doubt, the participle will sooner 

or later come to light,' But wo have alreHd 3 ' sufBcient 
evidence to convince us that the history of the words wUli 
which Wti are dealing is truly rnpresuiitod by fho following 

^S^^^mi^dha-^palificiiha, 

Linptstically this history presents a jioint of interest; 
for it shows that under soiue eircumstonceB the diango of 
r to » or » respectively was not due to the neigh bourhoof] 
of a guttural (or labial), os hits sometimes ijcen tliought, 
hut is originally & matter of dialwt 

Th.< eaiatoiice of the woi-d jJa/ijw/Au Uing thus 
amply evidenced, it remnizis to inquire eoncerning its 
appropriatoness m the phrase of the iSdiek Now we must 
take note of the fact that the woni rfAariiiavii^i L 
has liccn shown to denote, not “ the faithful 
of the true religion” or "my loyal oju>a’\ but "the 
' Tlw eilcoJBi«,tteded (sVzMa i*. flr«un<fl. know,*. 
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officiuls of the fUiarma (or eccli^iajsticftl) departiiK^nt “ 
(/kmJ. A nt., sxxvii, pp. 20 sfjq.: JRAS. 1909, p. 407^ 
]913, pp, SS7-91 ; acct-pted hy Professor Lllders in tdn 
2irtie1i^ Ejn^mphi^h^i Ikitriig^, lii, p, 995 Berlin 
Silzuitffsi^richie, 1913, No. liii). "J'lie phrase? dtmrtna^ 
ynidnum apali^odlidya, " ^vitb it view to absence of 
greed (or aelf-iKeking) on the part of the f^AfirriMi-ofliciala” 
will b# Boon npon Inspection to lie f|nite nnexceptioimbk. 

This, however, is not all : it appears also that the seiiae 
of “absence of ofjstacles” is no longer appiopriate; and 
this rewinds us further of tlie difficiilty of explaining how 
the meaning obstacle”, wliich is indctK] supporEed by the 
Pali Pietionary. Ijecawe attached to tti^e word pfilibodhi^, 
a cnwpnund of fntdk, to lie aware/’ witli the prttponsitioii 
jKirip We wight Knd an in termed i ary in eircniiLSfHaition 
** Caution ; but an examination of ^-arioils |w:i.saages 
suggests another In Faualioll'a edition of the 

JiUaJca, voh ii, p, 95, the sentence 

Siivntiki'yafri kira pftflmmtd niKlmk^ ghora- (or ghartim'Mi-} 
paUbodhitJji jmitmiUmw niffyddchHl Satihu dhmnmn- 
ifesfuium tkatQ va ma^mnH 

clearly weans that 

*Mii J^ruvmU five hnadrwi having devolvs^d ajiqa 

their childrGn ami wives the cam o£ home (or of ^hoine 
life"), spent their time away Hsteniag to tlie Masters 
exposition of dhanna'"* 

Further, in the N'eltipakamniL (e:d. Hardy, p. 80)+ tiie 
aenteiiee ^fafiha pmKthlikam, UtWm jHittho^tlto 
paiiliodho, laiiha jTarhtnUhdnfi^i &efcWH well to Ix^ar 
the rendering wlici^ rebirtls is, thci^ is anxiety, where 
anxiety is, thero is exertlon/'i Accordingly it is with 
a sense of canvictiou that W'o find a Ihirwcse gcholar, who 
would have a traditional feeling for Lhe proper nuance of 
meanings rendering jkiUbodhit simply by worldly- cures'^ 
(€"oiPipcfifZfu>jt of Baddh lift Pkilo^phy, Akkidham}nii{(ha~^ 
miirfiiJai., tiv Schwe Ziin Aung, ID 19, p, 53). 
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ThiH h nob, however, by any mcftns the whole atory, 
A conip^rssou of the passages in the Vinaym whieb 
exhibit the compound jiKilihudh will show tlie follow!njij 
development of meaning: (1) "relhtctioii"p ixiUhodho 
t^huiixhayfiUfidy*^ (Purtvanip xii, 2; cl. Pae. Ixvh 1+ IxsxiVp 
BhktiL-Fj\€. vn, i!)j (2) "respect of some oxtruneq-mi 
cousideration = Skt. apckjfd, hence “ obstacle Atomic 1 
/Htlihuddho h<^ii (Plic. 2, sliXp 2); (^l) “respect of 
something wanting ^ Skt henceclaimt'Emt- 

Heyydso paiibHddhardi (Cull, vi, 10. 2j Ffic. xvh l)r ov 
" title{Alah&v. vii, Iji; ch Ehya Davitls, 
Vinayja Ttj:ts, lU p. 157 lu, and note in the i^wiHsagc the 
occurrence of the words sSjpeAAAo andi <isn, “ expectation 
Un fort nnatet^^i the new reuderiugs" absence of anxiety *\ 
etc., for apidibodlta seems to apply to the passage under 
consideration hardly ^ more satisfactorily than does the 
meaning “absence of obstacles"'^ and tins is the more 
noticeable as in the following (adjacent) phrase^ baT^idtm- 
nalKtddhasii patimdha^idy^. upHiUjodhayc jnokMyE, it is 
ejuite appi-opriate; it is again appropriate in the separate 
Orissa Edict where ak<i^7jmpQlHM>dha, " niinecessary 
anxiety/* and likavniiXpulihikmt “ unnecessary distreaa/* 
are deprecated in dealings of officials with the people 
of the City—the people are not to lie "disfiuieted or 
distressed*', but there is to Iwi a regularity of lawful 
adiiiinistration (famaya). Shall we* therip suppose that 
iho Girnar text, which coiTCCtly einploys the bvo similar 
words ill close conjunction, has been exceptionally rakliful 
to the author's memiiiig, whereas in the other versions 
the fijKdiyfMikii has been a-^itniluted to the coutignous 
^ipatibodlia 7 Or must ascribe a confusion of the two 
words to the author himself, and by conac<jiieucc to the 
iiaagc of his time? TJmt the latter suppoeiiion has 
Homething in its favour will appear from a ieins|)ectioii 
* in riow of tSe (ml tliAt n (vm llne» ultcvfl Uqc EmLbfotctton (Ailwn^Aa} 
iiii^tlhammayuiu^ iH cni]t«m]iUl#h Wo mijjht indeed Ulaku 
hK# *■ obewnco of cnwiiC cf dlMXilltCnt 
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of the pasHA^c-H altc^ady citcnl 
fjffccts iiirty Ise ilViiKtmttd Sn a 
parigfddh^ (Dis^yAv,)* 
ilnliuif^cchaTi ut^dmjmrhQ^dhl 
(vJ. bodhi)^ kaiap. 

(AilytiL Nik. <M1)- 
hahupaiigodh&paliiiuddh^ * » . 

kdma - rdg^ - vin i viniban - 
dha-piitiQ^dha-jmtiTfuffhdna 
(ATi^t. Nik. ii GO). 

^nd . . . 

ijuddJmrn . . * itymn myaU 
hiihjfii dtdsadhdtuf}- 


and of c<>rtain otliem Tlie 
i:ibuhir fonii:— 
ilvdmjMilifrfidhi^ (VinEiya), 
rdvdAdj^iibmlJta (Jutaka). 
Mte tffiMi? Idhha dcd^ pali- 
(MiLLndnptifiho, p. BG8), 

^ ra patialibhav&j latthfijm U- 
bifdhQf ifdttfid palihoiihOf 
tattha parit/uithdnd [Netti- 
pakikrtkija)^ 

d^ajo dlagga aiaUa apiid- 
dpalibuddho 
(Mllindaiiaiiko, 888). 


wuiKxayfl). 

These pamlkle show an esiensive MDiOarity of 
application in m&gard to the two wonla, sufficient to 
excuse the inditer of the edict, i£ he failed to distingnbh 
them. But at ill ill ere arc G 4 .‘rtiiin coiieiderntions to lie 
ttut on the other side. It will Iw observed tliai the Pall. 
Ill which the similarity of the two words ia leas over¬ 
powering (and perhaps doee not 

coiifuftc them; fur the sense of " dtaire or greedit 
reserves the former, while the Izittor is confined to that of 
^trouble **, “ anxietyor“ claim It i« only in the Bud¬ 
dhist Swinskrit that the ether la called "free Irom greed 
whereas in the Pa Si it remains untroubled , calm . 
Tim confusion, therefore, is on the side of the dialecLs 
which change T to Hf and could not be a&cribed to the 
writer of the original ilagjidbi text. If^ therefore, the 
confusion was realiKcd (os appuartt) at SliahhaKgarhi 
an<l Mallfrehr5^^ we do not find it unnatural (oven irre- 


sjH>ctivi3 of the similarity of jpj ami ^K^ in the Kliai'Ofithi 
script): while itft abeence at Cliriiar is all to the credit 
of that care fill text and scarcely consonant with a 
suppoailioii of the original authisrs eri-or. How. then, 
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n.rf' wo to ftccount for il>s pn-sonce at Klifilsi aiiiJ nimtilj ? 
Hcrt-, perliapa, wo isiay ivflfct that H is iijailvisahle to 
know too much; but at Icoat wo may romark that tin* 
qjisiimlerstftiidinp la iu those two aiisea tuorc cxU;ju*ive 
than olsewhore, Biiite it has Tnetainorpliosed also the 
pit'cedliig (iJuiTftTtiayiU^itat/^ into dfifim'inayitiilyfi, a 
suliieient iiidieatioti that the sonse of the pasaagE was 
not Understood, 

On the whole the proljftbility Bueiiia to be tiiat the 
ungmal text is beat reprefieiited by the Girnnr version. 

Regarding the form patigodha w*e Jjava taken note 
of n jKihit of liugiiiatic intereat. A second niatti-r of the 
^me nature ariaeB in eontiexion with the tw-o words 
jointly. In both we have evidence of the t (for f) 
outside the Aiagadhl sphere, nmnely, at Slialibazgurlti mic! 
-Mansehm, This reminds us of the fact that an ofRnify 
between an Indian I and tlie gutturals and labials (here 
{/ and b) is a familiar idea to cotnpamlive pbilologiaui 
A more general interest altacbea to the fact tliat 
Buddliisin iias in j^fUiliodlia a technical e.xpre!»<ion for 
the cares of the world, which Christianity clepix-catcs 
under the term toiJ aiaiciic 

\Vc have now spent perhaps stifficient time in the 
company of jMltffodha and ; hut the reader 

will admit that a rather largo and complicated history 
lay behind the variation of a consonant in ths Giruar 

UiSit? 


M. i^SVA.SA—VJSVASIKA 

The w^^rdft liiHt diMiisfiuil may rDniiTid that the iJeii 
of *■ comfort", " wmipofuira “freedom fiom on.xietv ' 
plays a etnisidemble part in tlm BmldliiBt sysU-m. Thus 
the Adtguttat-a-nmya expounds (i, pp. 192^) „ 

‘ tfarbjahirs. PhiM,^fit,r (C(imhrid» iKflfli Oin 

Ail,«d, ml ^ ">'1- 

1.130, sad ,rAO.‘<. xni. an TolmV.!!! ’ 

tliD b«4i, ef a ilenvatieu fretu v £f«r« ' ‘* *^ (. 
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of foiir mid in aiiuthi^r (iv, pp+ 18+-^) 

it is (jTiipliJiticAlly siiid-— 

ahaifi hi Slha assattko 

ffftai-JTfiPfirpi fhse^m^ tma pa MmtB Tinpmi. 

“ Foi: I, Hlbiit beJUg composed ^^-\ik the uttermost compoanre. 
teacb n dhnrtn^ k-nding to compoauro, and the rain 
I train my dii^iples.^' 

So in the Siiifi^ii4fa-nihlijf<i (li, p. oO)— 

Mil hi ntlm so dyd?j»Pid ffiwumiMi 

For surely His IleTerence lirva not in tbsa JAarnuT-trainiHj; 
AC4|iiin!d ii composufl coulidenc^''.'' 

Id this latter ptiaMigq we aeeoi to detect a tcndtiiicy to 
a tmnsition from ili-a idea of coiupo^^uro to the quite 
proxiniato conception of *^^ttlihd conviciiou 

In tho JCdicts of Asoka, where foriiis f 1*0111 the verb 
tm seceral times rccoitled (sfc Seiiurt^s index), 

I do not Lnico Uriiy technical upplication: the syiionvTii 
auudvi^Jiii, ■*iindiaqn!eted,*'' occmriipg in the vicinity, 
reiaaitiH in I Vic miiiic sphere of idens. But it is perhupH 
worth whilo LO notice that aiiottier com pound of 

viiimi- is L-iiiployi.Hj hi the Sanjutli 

Edict (cd. ib Fh. Vogel in Epufraphi^ /ndrect. 

viii, pp. 166-7^, esp. 170) with the meiifiing of pnodiicing 
faiiiilia.riU\ or ceiluinty* in regard lo a dociimcnt. 

liiKeriptioits of other provenance give evidence af a 
special application of a term derived from Tins 

18 which is sevcnil tiines found (isec ProfcKSOr 

iJidorH, liM 0 / Bnlkml Imcription^ — ^upplcineiit to 
Epvjmphiii Jndmt, voL x—index) os llie name of mi 
olKcial in the Buddhist oiilei, Iki sic Imre rooo^iisst^ 
ck general or n lipecial aenae i Is the iriittio-iAa an 
cx^HJundcr of texts, a conBrnier of faith ? Or ia his offiee 
Mini ply that of condoling petHons in trouble ^ * Against 

^ -lliTi ffirmer suin* iNeltur tlic enwi|5ti«lid a llli i-t f jmtl in Iwatli 

CW^thu oKplanittion. 
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Ibc forxtiL'j- supposition wo lufiy set tlic fact tliat the 
husiuess of iiistructioi) ivould uion; p^habli' belong to 
another oHicial, ivlio is entitittl dhanjmk-iltAtk-a, ‘'ex- 
^uhder. or narrator, of dbarnni.' If we liositate to 
H-lieve that the Btiddliist order appointed a apecinl 
Ijrothcr to (uliuinister consolation, it is opportune to 
rcrueuxla^r that tokiu infjttmia, "disiwlJitig sorrow,” was 
the topic of a class of writings—an example exisU in the 
rnnjur, ascribed to AsvaghoMi ; in tlie Har^earitn of 
Karin the Kuddiiist recluse ifivi is iumloD:d 

to console the widowed and afflicted princess Riyvniri 
mtmitfitaih with the customary coirsok- 

tions, called also in another passa^re 

He will guide uur pious sister into tlie path of wisdom 
by the words of Sugata, which pierce the mists of 

sorrow, and tiy his own wlsa counsels, illustrated wit], 
apt examples and weighty with vanoim sacred texts" 

{ t uuft utiou, 245 ). Th li Ascetic suhsiiq ue i it]y f p p 3 54- 7 \ 
i„ . paHelic W« .„..V Ut tl J 

in Imtiii niao iin Imv. Ilm CVnWulin, „„ 

Upon some (Ireek model. 


An interaslmg di«eus.Hion might be made conceming 
tumor htcTury species in Sanskrit which are hanily 
noticed in the histories of the litemturc. But I must 
mirrender the subject to Professor Liiden*. who, t niider- 
staiid. has long had in manuscript an articlu dealitur with 
il. mid to wlmm, iadeed, the (irnt recognition of tlie 

nr Canse/ufio, is due 

Hill, pp. 4 07-14>, W« may. however, iiisUiice the Enisuh, 

Filer d'^ ^V‘^iulla), liie letter (Id/m). the 

differ r S,^UHknl nnd-a .piite 

addrr\^'^T"‘ ? latter! the 

address of advice ami exhortation to the voung fan 

axamp e in the ed. iVtei^n. i, pp. J 
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10. Sawsarana 

In the Silmatli Edict dUcov^crtecl by ilr. Oertel nrid 
MceHontly «dit€d in Epi{f%X!^ 2 >hi<t hulim (vui, pp. ltjB-72) 
by Prafesisor Vop;cl tlio fientenco 

htilisil m ikd lipJ tuphdkutfLtiktufi hnt^ ti mtjimiwuw 
nikhita 

haft tnmfthited ii3 foliowa :— 

** Not only has asicb an cjdict been laid down (bj' me) for you 
that yoo ahould rEmemlnor ^ So be= it!" ** 

Here the word miiiMtknm with the Eonenrjonee 

of ProfCsHsor Kam and Dr. Bloclir ef|uiv4dcnt 

to aavTi^jJiantirj'Ctp ** reiiii;nibraneep" jio eijuation to which In 
itself no objection can tni taken. Nor, again, i* tlierc 
anything nut coii.sonaut with Sanskrit style in the 
expression depositedp or laid up in. memory 

What first arouses a suspicion is the n^c of the 
words htdi&(l tkd Itpfr ^"aii edict like tkis* which 
seems to denote a accond copy of the edict; and thi^i 
suspicion [ft coiifiniicd by the iiinnediatcly succeeding 
sentence—* 

iha^ ea tipim hiilimm cv<i updmk^mfptik^^ mkhipHiha. 
And an exactly sitnilar edict yon are to deposit in the vicinity 
of the 

For dearly the rendering But you iiinst also lay down 
exactly such an edict for the fay-iiieniberH disregards not 
only tVie {kn’rp^ » , ^ h€d^]Sit'iii cvti> but also the meaning of 
aj^Uikti Jiij and is inappropriate to the status of ujfdsaka^ 
This is i"cally decisive * the iniist be rt placL\ 

and the Edict is to be depos^ited. or set up. therem. 
It remains to itiejuire what evidciira can be found as to 
the fact and as to the chametcroE lh« locality. Katurally 
we turn to the Vinaya, and ive are not long lu finding 
<Cn«cufifl'f/n, VJ, 3. 4. pp. 152-3, of vol. ii of Professor 
Oldcnbergs edition of the ViiM*ju) a passjigc dealing 


no 
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Avitli ** bed/' ptihm, ”dirtii^r* Mindua, 'Uorrawfl/' 

pniffhanaj^, ** vesiibuk^/' ijt thu Vilmra and ending— 

tena kha jRiTt/t mmni^i-na vihArA amlUndaM hmli 

Ham aUhatfi. ^roc^mtu . anuidndmi 
hhikkhaisc dlindajft pa^hanaifi pakiiUjTfi marakam fi « 
Alindil pdka^ hcmti, bhikkkd hirt^mii nipnjjitHm^ 
itnujdHdmi bktLkhac^ UQghd{<t»ft- 

kiiikaTfi ii- 

'"At tbiifc time, again, tiie Vihuraa wewj without terracos, 
without appruflcbos (?). They reported the uiaiter to 
tho Blcsfiod Odo. L alloi\% tormce, vesiihuli-, 

antecbanibefs, and ooverod ways. The Lermct^ aiii 
pnblicp the Bhlk^uji nre ludiaiiii-d to Lie down+ I idloWp 
BbikijiUMt thoee inoile with ^n^arapur, injide with 
rfeor# {?)/" 

What the san^rntmua la does not clt-'orly appear;^ but 
in eonnejtion >viLli the terrace we uto naturalily 

reminded of the of the Jain Tirthaipkaras, 

which arc illuHtrotcd mid considered in Dr, Hnitenmnn^a 
Miniatiircn Ktiiii Jiiiacarita [Bats^t^r Arahii^ iv^ 2, 
1913^ aiiiJ in Dr. A. K. Cooniuraswamya " Kotea on Jaina 
Art*" (/oitrnni of Indian Arlajid htdnHri^. xvl, Ko, 127, 
1914]. Indeed, tho woid h given hy the 

Mnhtn^iiiftfiUi < 323. 93) next to 

Tlie etymology would wnggcHt a plact* forivalking aJjout, 
a lobby. But then our thought tuni to the <t£7iATa7n«p or 
walk, wdueh in the case of Buddlia h figure<J ut Silucbi m 
a triangular prouienacle.* Whether atudents of nrehiteeture 
vi^ould be prepared to admit tho possibility of Aaiatie 
cotmexiotis wdth our cccle^iaatical ediHceff, I aia u(»t in 
a position to sny^—the lesearchcs of AI, Foiieher and tlm 
Central Asian discoveries liave of late years opened out 

^ l had aJiDPftt omilt«c1 iho hhiiiikhrity, in the WrU/' tho 
tajju^ ■' bop for tho nrlrtinj/' And CTqn tho n^firOmraifJMiip '•peb for iho 
diwrrt,” C|iiii4i " liRJt Riid ociat Nt4illl*^ 

^ In Suibkcit tlic dietkoSBrios iko- flenaa df mHis titmt 
^ Sw SL Fd<adhcT*A Thu Bffpwnmif* o/ Bnddhiti J^rf, cte.^ pp. 
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many nf^w pck^ibHities. But an analogy nfc \e^t may \k^ 
in the cloisters of our ehurchea uniJ colleger. 

It will ho o^>Berved timt in the mnmtrum la dtpositijd 
only the monk's cop3"- of the cdtct, the first siintcuei.^ 
ixdiiting expr^iRstj' to n Sni'igim of Blnk^us (in PaUi]ipiiti-a)p 
For the Upfisak/ia^ who presiifnably are not regaitied m 
living in the Viluira, or atiuij" raloos usiDgUiesti.j/immwrt, 
facilitieK for seeing the edictare iol )0 pmvidud clsewhem 
Ac;cH:>n:linglyp the following transiAtiou uiiiy ha proposed : 
'■ In order tliat n similar edict rna\^ 1^ within your reacli, 
it has Ix'cn deposit^Hl in the Do you alwj 

deposit a situiJar edict within reach of the UjM&iihisJ' 
Tills mmc* edict conhiina two other points of iutoreHt. 
first concetiiH tlie disfrocking of the schisinatic brothei’ 
and giving him two white rohe« (o£to^a.?ri c/tt!fdri.i) in 
place of the utojik'a j'ellow* TIjih prncfcice having already* 
liecii evidenced from the Pali i>y Professor Xcnniann 
(Dt{^ha, traiiii. ii. p. 24a; cE. Culln, \\ 21.2), we need not 
dwell upon it here. 

Tlie second point is in connexiou with the intei'pretation 
of the words tnmmtfdfhit and I fiiid 

li. difficu]t 3 ^ in following the editor ai?d qthcra in holding 
that these pionouivcedl}" canjyiLive forms "can hardly have 
a causative iMeaiiiiig*'^ In the almost identical sentence 
of the Biipiiath lyJict the fonu cmplo^'^cd is a non-cansatiA r 
viviwdiiviyn. The word is one which enjo^^s a high 
prestige for difiicuU}^ snd to which, since doubts are still 
enUirtaiiied by sonie ficholars, 1 trust to be able to recur in 
a further iiistulincid of these notex 

ItJ this particular edict, however, there seem to 1)0 
giouuds for a clear decision^ For what is the solo subject 
of the rescript I Ex puls toil from the Saniglia, we answer, 
on grounds of scliiyuipand publierktlauof the decree to that 
etfect. Mow, the 11 + is the matter introduced ? Whoso, 
Bhiksii or Bhiksiinl, divides the tiamgha, he is to be 
arrayed in bright robes and——-made 
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to dwell iri a plnixz wliieb m not u residence (of monks, 
ilvaM&.y^ Whtn we meet the verb at the end^ 

Ilf ter an interval of a few^ Jinea^ can we resist conclnding 
the edict fpartlj*^ in agreement tvith Dr. Eloch) us follows?— 

avnfaAe ea dhaU samia itiph^ fUm 

viyatpjantm. Hem-^va savesu katavhawu^ 
vif/aipjanma vivd^apaydihii. 

Ear your admin istmtion eseteiidg, yon are every wbem 
upon thia mtlmatioo [and withoat fartlmr orders; 
ci. 1014, p. SQl] to expel. Like^viBe in aU the 

districts oi the forts [of local ehiels, whose intermediacy 
acccmiits for tbe doabb causative vivilsapay4 yon are 
upon tbis Intiuiation la tvquiro expiil^on.^' 

11. PRADF^SIKA AGAIN 

In our diaciLueioti of the w'ord ptHdeSU^ii^ winch was 
regaixlfai as u syaouytn of some reflection t.vils 

oeoasiuned by tlie long tl+ ft>r winch two alternative 
c?^planaLiona W'cre propounded. It nniat be confea^d timt 
we bavo overlooked the Himptefib and must f^tisfactory of 
nil Tim form i» denved fmcii p^ndrj^i, but from 
in the aense not of '* d istrict but of *' report may 

again cite the t — 

TT miTTti: i ?Ni 

Or one distfuLsed os a trader ahoald aend lo tbe kin}{ tbo 
extent ol the camvwi; TApoh his leporl tbe king 
abould inform the aiiptirintendent of octii>i oa to the 
ex lent of tbe caravan/^ 

'File analogy of the c.vprc&eiion tenti prtideJeua with tlie 
Hnia of the preceding note will not es<^pe 

the reader. Fru<kfikti is therefore a synonym of 
in the same way as " cavalryman '' is of caivnlier i.o. it 
is a matter of date ami secondary format ion {kiddhita). 

f 3x? CoHtinufxi.) 
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THE HCSHELL PLATTEll OB THE T8IN MOU P'AK 

?^e^ exeuae need ba ofTered for tnrtlier ctinsideratign of 
the ancieul broriKe in the Vietorii^ and Allwti Mueenni 
which w ktiowD os the Buuliel] BqwI, for there is a gi\iat 
lack of iiironuation on the subject of Chinese bron^a, ami 
Any tiling that in written concerning' this pnriicutac object 
is likely to help in supplying fclie deficieiicy* Professor 
tjilea has pointed out tiie misnomer by which a platter 
fpVi«) has cotne to bo known ns a bowk It is not too late 
to make the necessary enrreetiou as I have done at the 
head of tiiis article, niid it is desirable that future writers 
should give the correct i^iiglish namo to this p'nin, 

5Iy reason for writing coiieeming this platter is that 
dnriiig the winter of IDI3-13 in Peking, while searchifig 
in an old Iwok-store on Lin-li Chang, ] came oerosa a 
rubbing which I found te be one of the Bnahell platter. 
As far as could be rorneniboiTd by the owner of the store, 
this rubbing catiie into hia hands tlnwgh the late Yiing 
la'Shan, a well-known connoisseur of a generation ago 
ami llie intimate friend of Dr, Bushell. Mr, Yang wiut 
a Metrojmlitnn ofBcinl, a mre scholar and mi nutlioritv 
much in doiiiantl by the collectors of Peking. He liad the 
entr^ into the palaces of the Princes and was also sought 
by IhelNipenal Household Departiiumt in the classification 
of art treasiirt^. He was a dose friend of Prince I, and it 
wim doubtless tlirtmgli liim that Bushell secured this platter. 
Prince I was a careFtil c^»liiH:tor of broinces mid pictures, 
mid lioji left Isfliind him n reputution for koetincss in 
detecting frauds. I have seen three pictures wl.icb 
belonged! to him and they were of genuine merit. He did 
not have a large collection of anti(|Ue brcitmes, and they 
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are now all eo^ittered, Tuak Fang having secur^ a few of 
thciHp whitb 1 liftvtt aeon. Tliw E-mail auuibcr of thiiiga 
from the eoUection of PHnee I which htis come to my 
notice coiiBnood sn my uihid the truth of the opinion 

usually espresaed in Peking art cirdee qoneemiiig the 
gtHxl judguieofc and careful liabitfi of selection o[ Prince L 
This plattcTp then, was owned by Prince Ip a collector of 
good roputo, it w*aa kiiow^n to Mr^ a keen critic 

(even if, indeed, it was not sold through Mr. Yang to 
Dr. BusheiOp and it pasBCfl into the Museiiiii through 
Dr. Bushelh w^hc ie teiiicmbered aa a ennttous and 
w'cVUinformed connoisseur. These facta give strong pre- 
autnpLive evidence as to the intrinaie vaine of Die platter 
anti also as to its ’being in reality wimt BnaheU claimed 
it to be. 

The rubbifig wisich I obt-ained ia very clears I have 
alao a rubbing of the inscription of the San Shili P‘an* a 
platter wliich is one of the iiiortt fomonH pieces now 
remaining in the Peking Palace (ace JHAS.p Aiirih 
p. ■I'+T), Tills platter o£ tlie San faniil^^ is the best 
example of a bronsie vessel of this shape of imdlK|iuted 
aiitii|uity. A detailed compariswn of the rubbings of 
these two plattci-s could nut fail to lie infitructive, hut 
IIly present purpose is rE$trieted only to a notice of the 
styhj and pccnlinritles of the characters of an iuBcriptlnn 
which is admitted by ali crities to have been ca^t and 
not incised. 

Professor Giles in A<imwrifi iShrriru, 0, p. 293, 
has given a translation of ii paRsage from the Tuiig T'leii 
Cl ring Lu of the thirteenth century us found in tlieT'u Shu 
Cl31 GIreug. Anuther slightly diderent version of wdiat 
was evidently a common original has been puhlislicd in 
voh V of the Eticifd^i^dia of Flm Ark — .Mci Shu 
Ts'ung Sim—under the heaiHng Kii Tung CWi K ao {An 
Kxjvininatiou of Ancient Brunsces). 1 had made a tmnslation 
of this for lily own use before seoing that of Professor 
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tjilfc«[p fiiKl I will quote fmiii uiy own As to 

till*! two types of inflcriptfois—k^unn and dit—the author 
says, **i\ni lines were fine tike hairs snd were even, 
ri’»^ular and distinct, without a trace of being blurred. 
The ctiaractors* were rotiiitliiig like the Kiirfnce of inverted 
ti!e?^. They weru not bold or deep. Both large and 
Aumll cifcaiTietera bad ii uniform depth. . . . tf ve^eis are 
now found with iiiscnptiuns bJurred or cast in an irregular 
iiuu][d, these me tlie work of amatcurH or iiniLatora.'* 
A cruiiparisen of the inscriptions of the two plnttors shows 
At once that tiie inscripti(>ii of tlie Sau Shili P an agrees iu 
ever}' particular witli Hie abnve standard of correct nJicient 
brousics, iiJid that the inscription of Hie Tjjiii Hou F'aii has 
nnmy oF the raiilts which should place it iu tho class of 
work done l*y aiiiateura or imitators Tlic edges of many 
characters of the Tsin Hou P’nn ate rough, though thin has 
beeu the result r^umetin^cs of recent atteinpts to remove 
cKtraiieoiis matter from the surface iu the hope of being 
able uiure eaj?ily to decipher Hie charucterH. 1'he iuscriptiou 
is blurred in imiuy places, there is an irregular depth of the 
characters, the inner surface is Fre[|UeHtIy not rounding 
but Hharp, and the lines are often too cchu'sc. It Can 
be said without fear of successful gainsayiiig Hiat the 
iiiHcription of the Bushell platter shows at least that it was 
not the work of a skilful uriissarj sudi as the one wtm 
producenj the jR^rfeet casting of the Sau Family platter^ 
'riie worknmu was an amateur witliout doubt, but wliethcr 
or not wo should go further jiiiil crla&;airy hiai oh au iiiiitalor 
of bin own or a later age or sis a forger of the 'I' niig, Sung 
jH'riods, dejH'nds dricHy upon our own incHnations. For 
my own pairt, I do noL think that any more dt^f]nitu 
decision can be luada frniii tiic style of tlic inscrijdion than 
iliat it is not of a liigh class. Some ebaracters have every 
appearance of having been cast, and others bear the marks 
of inciHion. The style oF the characters is such os of 
those used in the Chow' d^uinsty, hut of courfw? these have 
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b«n uoiidlatkUy iiaitat^d during saOCfieding p«;riodi^ Tlie 
length of the iafkCription h mo^it unufufah but it tiiUKfc l>e 
renieiubered tliit the flize of the platter is also uiitisuallv 
Iftrgti and the ntttober of chameters used is not greater in 
proportion to the than in the Sau Shih Fan. 

Tlie veneer that has been ploatered over the j^urfacc of 
the platter pi^iives nDthing more than the deairo of some 
possessor bo preserve Ilia spoeiitieu, and does not help tis 
to any decifiton as to age. While 1 do not believe that 
anything ean lie dellnitety detcriiuncd about the inscription 
further than that it is poor workmanship, I cannot 
refrain from eipiesaing my iuelination to believe that the 
ieweription ivaa originally ca»t by a bungling artisan whn 
was unsuccessful in his ivork^ and that it was completed 
by incision. In no other way ean 1 oceoiint for I he 
dissimilarity in different partis of the inscription. Tins 
theory seems to be the only oiiu tiiifhcient to eover tlio 
existing facts. Tliera are some cliaroeters which, if 
considered by tliemsei vos, would pass all tbe scveiTi te^sta 
of having been cast, whereas utlier eharaetera reveal nt 
once tlie tmeo of the tools with %r1ikh they were ineiued. 
It is ilm kind of work which might lie expected from an 
inferior but ambitious artiHan. 

The trannlation of ihe inscription lins been dLiiie 
suHiciently well, and I do not pmposo tu discuss the 
relative merits of tho versions of Bushel I Chavaiines, 
Giles, and Hopkins. Xothing can be learned froiii the faeis 
given in the inscription to help us in dctermiiiing the age 
of the platter. There is only one thing to which I think 
referi.uice should be made, and that Is coneeming the 
Identihcation of character No, 512. Tiie idGntiikatioti 
made hy Yuan Yuan and Wii Shili-fen ij^i fi, and tlie 
chariictor may be seen as the last one on the reproduction 
of the San Shih P'an rubbing. lA ia a generic term 
according to Po Ku T'u, as w'na also the lenn for tri|Kjd, 
A or platter wouhi lie correctly included under 
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this gcnufl—aiirl thcro poed be iiu liesitiition la udoptinjj 
tills as thr^ corf'etit KletitIHceittDn. There Is no of 

going so far tiitield as Jir, Takeda and Jilr, Chalfant have 
gone In tiying to idenlify it os an anehaie form ol imtfft 
farmer, "Jlie use of on the two platters is |>erfectly 
cvirrcct 

As to tilu platter itself. I was able, through the kindness 
of Mr. A. J- K^jopt to make a careful exaipination uf it on 
the afUHPOOii of Fehniary 10, 1914. The it\in was taken 
from its glaiia case and plawl in the room of tlie Cui-atorp 
w la ere 1 wiis given every opportunity of handling it. 
I compared the nibhing with the platter, and found it to lje 
Identical in I then submitted the platter to the teats 

used by the Imperial Eloiisehold Department of the late 
.Maiichu dy na*ity^ (J) to the |mtiua Jt is diieU}^ of dark 
brown or russet colour, though tlioreare a few spots of low 
ulive eoloar. It is the patina whicli vcaselEj take on that 
have not iieeii buried in tlio earth for any gTttat kngth of 
or of vessels tlmt liave been buried in dry aoils. 
Ci) Thcsonrtd given out vvheu the platter was struck w'as 
dear and not confused like that of Snug brou^cfL (3) When 
ruid>c<i briskly with Lite palm of tlio hand there was no 
mnk odoui’p as is the case with bronzes of the Tang and 
♦Sung period. These tests, logetlier witli tho^ie leased tipon 
my own personal experience in the observation of many 
s[iecimcnB of nnrlinputed genuinenees, led me to ttie 
corieliisiun that this platter belongs to the latter part of the 
Chmv dynasty^ and iliat Dr. Einihell was approxiiiiately 
correct in assigning it to the ifeventcenth century' mc. 

The w’orkiiiauKldp of the decoration of the platter is on 
an rc|aality with thut of tiie inscription. It is of inferior 
quality. Tile touch of the artisELii veas not d^dt, but 
cEiJiiisy. Hi! cared more for than for good work. 11]e 
re.-iuit was tliat he produced a platter which could iiever 
liavo Iiecn considered of gieat artistic or literary vwlue. In 
my Opinion it is a ge nuine specimtfii of ilie latter jairt of Lhe 
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Chow rjynasty, but is not a good specimfln of ft snperior 
wurkiuan. It is in different cJbps from the Snn Shili 
P an of the Peking Ptilacc.or tlic Ch‘i Hon P'nnoE the Intc 
Sbfeu Pno-hfti. which ia now in the MelropoliUti Mnaonui, 
Jfew York, 

John C. Ferousos, 


THE I'OETUY OF jrCTAJ?ABBr 

In the opinion of moat Arahic-knowing schokra in the 
East. Mutanabbi holds the highest rank among «li Ambie 
poets, yet in the estimation of Eiiropeati sclxolara he taken 
H verj’ iow place, cotnpai'ed with tiie pre-Islnniic bards or 
with such later poets as Abnl-'Atalnya and Abul-'Ala 
Al-Mu atri. Like the Persian poet Aiiwuri* he Kuffi>rs 
from the fact that ali hia poems arc in the qtvndu, form, 
ivltich t)oth from its lengtli and mechnnistn and eon- 
vent ions] stylo happens to lie paiticularly unaUractive 
to Euro[>can critics, while tlicir subject-matter is liptb 
wenrisoiim and itrilating, conalsting, as they do, of mi- 
endiiig repetitions of two theniea, ejtaggerated praise of 
a complaeont patron or niispriring and unseemly nbiise 
of Home person an fortun ate etiough to incur tlie pw-tb 
rcHentim^nt, 

Both Himrt in hift Arabic LUemhirr and ■Siiclidnon 
111 JiiH Litcra%^j Hishyry of ihe hnvu Itiid «treKa on 

tht unattractive fmtiires oE ^lutuiiiibbrs stylOp hia affuctod 
innniif^risimB. and Ida acciiinntfltioii oE fiintaatk inmgery, 
and Llie Euw ptiiaJige« iwleckd by tlie kLter nntlior for 
trun^ktioii, tliougli churactaristic of Mutanabbi on the 
Avhole, arc more calculate] to reveal the side oi bi& 
poetry whieli in i-epulaive to Western Traders ihati to 
aiiggtrM tbat^ after making alhm'anecH for great differeiice« 
III Mutanabbi la really entitled to a high place 

among the poctfl of tbe EiUit. 
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In th«i coui^ of making recently n rou^li tratiF+latioi:i 
oF Lhe 9.400 otlfl hails of which the Diw'ao of Slulanabbi 
1 inado a point of Limrkin^ all lincii vcliich 
iiupreaiied foe at the lime as Ijeln;; notalde, eiLlior froni 
the aeiit ill lent e.xpres^aetl or the felicity of espreasiorip 
mill out of these lines, ^viiicb 1 find iiiirnbei-ed leas 

tliEin two hnneired, I have picked out twenty, which are 
given helow' with a lougli rendering into Eiiglisli. Slost 
oF the lines arc gnotnie or cynical in seniiinuitt. Taalcft 
flitier so widely' that it is not likely thiiL any other 
selector would have taken many of luy origmal ehofee, 
and probahly even in picking from these tlit? personal 
equation of the selector has played ix large part. 
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i ^sti*i!i 

jJXiJV 20 


JVlTl^U^ioTi 

L Li;t not friendly tongueap impired by liostile hcArts, 
deceive thee, 

Wlien thy auperiority raises thee not above the 
neeeasity of thanking a bese man foe a tlie 
superiority lies with him who receive^ the thank:!i. 

Life llofl clear before him, ie ignorant or carele.^a 
as to W'hat hfis happened in it and what is estpected 
to happen. 

+, Tlieea is a sickness lying concealed in iove> like 
poison in honey p of which I twisted in my ignonuicc, 
and death was In the taste of it. 

5. As for pride^ tbls is no liabit of mine among tiieni^ 
ej^cept that J arn in ftootli a foe to every ignorant 
fdioxv who [itetends to wise. 

fl. To iny mind tlie greatest of sorrow Uea in a joy* ilie 
po»3ca*9or of wdiioh knows surely that it will puss 
away from tiini, 

7. They asked me, “ Will he cause thee to reach bm high 

aa the Pjeiiidea t" and 1 answeredp *' Yes, if I wish 
to eink lower in dignity." {The j^oci meav» to 
h‘ifpeTf}oli€ittlf}f fltai hi» present positiim 
in tha favimr of ike iiMe iHmnjifrized % hhii 
16 higher ihau tiie dignllg irnniotf/iy nltuded to 
hg hw ffrUics^} 

8. He affectn to shnw' ignomnee about me, though 

1 know* him welb and the pearl remains a pearl 
in spite of him who knows not its value* 

P. Wheti what then intendcst is but a verb in the anrist 
tense, it l>ecomea a past verb heforc the Higns of 
jcism. caii Ijo attochwl to ih (77riij tme cmiaivs 
K^vrral oi* {pnmuuitfiml /emn^.) 
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10. He ift too fjrcat for any eoinpari^ii: liS^ hand is not 
au QC^nn (of benoficence), nor is he a lion, nor la 
his opinion a nhm-p aword* (*l-u 
of the stock ^mhtphm's of eneonmislio verse.) 

IL Every iicL of fort>earaucL% which occutH without the 
power of oxaetmg veogeaute, is but a subterfiigc 
to which the hosi? resort. 

12. I have seen nothing among the fantta of men so 

gilevona os the failure of those who hod it in their 
ptjwer to attain jier feet ion* 

13, ^ Make no com pi ftini before the folk, W'hojii thou w*ilfc 

thus canac to triumph over thee, like tJieocrtuplaint 
of a wounded lumi lK*forc crowa and vultures. 

14, Tho companionship of the base is an ai^ouraed thing, 

for it is in truth a gueafc, which brings along 
repentance with it as an uninvited guefit, (The 
UYJTvf at the ei^d of this tine is the ^roni 
whieh is the anstter io the ety^i^ndrtim projioiifnded 
hy Iluriri at the emi of the AsseviMy: 

^4-1^ j 4_S- 1—3^^ ^ ^ j* bi J- 

15. He spaks the truth, even when it iujurca him to do 

HO, and hia tw*o seeret uiid ont^vard slates are 
hith alike. 

Id. The two sons of the enemy, who serve to iiiereosa the 
number of his host, are but like the two letters of 
whieh nnike up the word unaisiytin. {This 
{ilsii is a timmmaiical aUnsion, the ic&rd 
tteinff the di^hiuiU^e fomt of the iioitu 
mdicfr i// inserthiy the letter ^ hfyice.) 

IT, I am afflicieil with a calamity like that of the tose 
w hieh is plaevil near to noses more tittod to iiavo 
the nose-ring of a camel placed on them. 

18. They attack thee when thou art made lean with the 
viciHsitudes. and fig I it like dogs amund thee (to get 
uear-er to then) W'heu thou art piospcrouSp 
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ly. If rijjf aojuum in thee had becu any I'lsjury to me, the 
pe&rl would not Imve nMiiaiued within the oy^iter- 
(diell, jtoet that he tvould not hate 

accepted hie itncontjcnitil mrivnndinije >/ kit 
innate, merit could have eufrred thereby.) 

20. Thou art pictured in tiiy heart, so that thou seeiue^i 
never to leave me and it is even &s if despair of 
union witii thee constituted a promise of union, 

B. P. DEWtJtfiisT, I.C.S. 
Kote by lx S. Maboouciuth 
The most famous collection of the wit and wisdom of 
MuLanabbi is that made by the ^Ijih Hui 'Abl)&d, wlio 
died 385 A,H. It is printed in the U'asfioA Adtiitiyyah 
of Husain .Mareafi, Cairo, ]2P2, ii, 67-79. An asterisk 
has been put against the Jiiics in Mr. Deu'Lurst’e coilcctiun 
u'hich are also found in tiie 300 or tlicreabouta eimsen by 
the ^ihib. No. y ia taken by the autiior of the Sirr 
aUBaldghah as an illustration of tbo eitccHent rule 
that tecimical language should not be employed in 
poetry, A most interesting addition recently nmde to tlie 
printed literature on Mutanabbi is the it’amfuA 6ai«a’/- 
ica-Khueilmihi of 'Ali b, 'Abd al-^Aaisi 
al-JurJani, ob. 366. 1331. Perhaps I may also cait 

attention to the I/aiimiy tjah, embodied by Ytikhl in his 
Irskad al-Arib, vi, 504-19. 


PERSIAN AND ABAUIC WORDS IN THE SATSAt OF 
DIHAllI LtL 

In the course of revising a ti'anslatiou of the Ijiitsai of 
the Hindi poet Uihari IjAI, wliicb I made in 1D07, and 
which I hope, after following the Honitian maxirij 
“ iionmiu|uu preinatur in annum to puljJislj soon, I liave 
been stTUck with the nomparnlivnly large number of words 
of Persian and Arabic origin which B])p<fnr witii little or 
no change in this typical Hindi poem. If IX,ha No. 708 
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{tjrleraoii'fi oditioB^ CulcuitA, lfi00) gnnuinap this work 
wiifl complete DU March Jll, X662, and iii stjia and 
35ubject'nmtter the verJiea of which it conaista are as far 
reiiiQVcd fit>i]i Muhaniniiidan iiitiuenec as it ponaible 
for them to be. The esEtcJit to which foreign wucda ate 
iitied in aucti a pcein at auch a date la a ijtriking indication 
of ttift peiietmtive power of the language of the laJaiiiie 
conquerom. 

The following lis^t of wordn of Fersian and Arabic origin 
occurring in the is, it is hri]>edp a complete one. 

The nuTPibcrs given refer to the Bohas, 726 in number, in 
Grierson's edition:— 

3. (this (reliection) is tbe Arabic 

Id. (fame) is tbe FetsianThe same word 

occurs (6S3) in a dllferent sense, ineuniug noise. 

17. (fHilTT td/ld (twisted silk* taffeta), is the Persian 

26* 1 3iThii ijd/d (iticrcase) i .<3 tbe Arabic 
21. mnliik (sovereignly) is a coiTUption of the 

Arabic vmlk 

dni-if (governor) is the Anibic - 

iftr (f^^Tce) is the Persian ; and oceum in three 

other Dofias (206, 2TS, and 534). 

Tym rfiJtf.im (thing or article) is a corruption of Use 
Ai ahic -mqin, 

flTli tamph (direction* to wards ] is Lhc Amble 
56. kifjiilimtmd (a com pass) b a eumiptioii 

of the Peraiivn being, of courf^c, 

Arabic). 

i>l. fiiuj (army) is the Arabic — t occurs again 
in Doha T6:i. 

fid (troop) is a cormptlon of the Persinn J^. 
73. f^TCf (evnlotion) is a volgansMK] form of tlie 

Persian girilu 

^Tn; kab&iar (a pigeon) is the Perahm 
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85. 4(lR(q (proved)blilie Arnbie 

88. Tot,nm ^irtdj (a chief) ja a cerrupted fomi of the 

Pe 1-814X11 miidj, 

89. aiTJT ^aruni (hot) la ii vul^'oiiifud foriu of the PemAn 

a/ gariiu 

94. hud (cxtrouie limit) is the Ambic j>*. ^add. 

106. Tiddt (face) is the Perslaa ond occurs again 
in Doha 722. 

in. ^ ddiTf (mark or brand) is the Persian and is 
found also In l>olm 369. 

12(< fidfjful (paper) is a C4>rruptloii of the Persian 

and re-ocenm in Doha 402. 

139. ?iwre (ttr/idMi, inflected form of W?rraT (aspeet 4 »cle), 
is a corruption of the Arabic LiUj, 'nie same 
inflected form la found again in Doha 719, 

148. ffnitib (a rose or essence of rose) is the Persian 

1 hta xvord is of x*eiy fret|ucnt occtiirence 
id the .SiitsiH, being found also in Dob os 290. 382, 
389, 476, 487, .330. 540. 548, 631. 632, 645. 

add G40r 

151. lifj (swift) lit the Pcrsiati^^. 

itajdr (a tlioiisnnd) is tlio PerRinn M:>, and 
oeenrs again in Dohos 466, 527, 067. and 697. 

187. efvtujtd (a lalif-bearer) is llie Persian jAs.. 

189. Mtydi (thought) U a vulgar fotni of the 

Arabic khuydl, and ts to be foiiud also in 

Doha 500> 

iOvJ. T*n:#f hamAm (hot hath) is a irorruptioti of Hr- 
Arabic |*^^**^ ha}Fimdm. 

212. ihx ifoi (ImiII) is ihe Pt^tisinij 

chaugdn (game of polo) is the P.-rsian 
220. i^T^r pydfe. inflect’d form of unsTT pydld (cup), is 
ft covriiptioij of the Persian JU piydld. 
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227t hehiil (senseless) is the Persian and 

re-oecnis In Dobss 330 And 000. 

231. 6itba (oourae) is the Arable J— . 

237. (eatcher) is the Persiftii 

348. 5?nT (counting) is a corruption of the Persmn 

^,UAi 

252. fflWRlW (aiiioolh) is proliahly a corni|)tlua of 

tile Amhic aLmI meaning a eliaiii or oerios. 

250, ^Kifd^ (oalaniity) is a corrupted fonii of tlte 

Arabic Sj buld, and is found again in Dolios 261, 
403, and 6S4. 

260. tundra (bridle) is the Persian 

275, itrfAftl; (wrongfully) Is the Persian 

322. hilbdt is a vulgarized form of the Persian 

kdlbutl (a form or figure). 

329. {jartb (poor) k the Arabic 

ntu^jUxm (to protect) ia derived from 
acoiTuptioii of tbe Persian \\y (protecting). 

e)38. 5^ (^Wfpaiate) h a word obtained by treftting 
the Arabic na if a Hiodi feriiiuine form could 
be derived from it. 

351. ?nr^ (motive) h fcbe Arabic 

353. htU (condition) k the Arabic Jbi-. 

khiint (uinrfJereir) k the Persian 
^^1^ khmhyiff (happy) k a comiptiou of the 
Pt^rsiftTi kAu^h^dL 

36 L ndi^b (pnlitent^) is the Arabic 

3f4S. Jtfaf (a plnal l is a diiniiiuiivc corrupt fonti of 

the Persian 

390. biidMk (evil-moving) is the Pei^ian 

40 L ^1^^ nanidd (revealing) k the Perainn 
4:i4, ckmlnnd (apectaelcs) is the Pertihin 

Tills word cjccuts again in Doba 6I>6^ btit k there 
written virith the dentai sibilant. 

458. firWTT (hunting) is the Persian 
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4U.i kajdht (a niamuding attack) la a comiptioa 

of the Persian qazzdqt (the attack of 

a Cosavek). 

467. jih (Ixivi'^tring) is the Pemiun ty 
^iWr^ Ani/mtH (a lioa') is the Petsinii 
481. «ai£i (paint) Is the E'ersiaa (nut iu Old 

Pt^niLiii), 

(«peAr) is the PersJaiJ (wsa m Old 

Peniian), 

491. wft jart (golden) ta the Peislaii 

neck-hand) is the Peniian Jkijji/. 
503. toAurt (a defect) Is the Arahie^.-*^, used in its 

ordinaiy ludiun suiise. 

bepdi (footles) is the Persian 
510. KVqn hdyal, the meaning of trliich is given by the 
coiiiiiienlator os imw (attracted), is prohabi)* 
a corruption of the A tabic JJli (terrible). 

515. p<t«/tt«(f(fi<afoot-mat)is the Persian 

524. jMniU (aChinese lantern) is tlieArabic U. 

526. »flT=Tr Uioi-cM (rust) is the Persian 
534. «r^rjf tabihi (a picture or portrait) is a'corruption 
of the .Arabic nhabtli. 

538. adjwk (delicate) is the Persian i^;li. 

549. trft jKrH (a fairy) is the Peiaian 

550. dumehi (loa-er part of the laick) is the Persian 

577. T7f r^Wi (path) i» the Persian 
580. ^TTOT jnidfd (a giraffe) is the Arabic ii]j - ttirdjii, 
598. n<mtiU (soft) is a corruption of the Persian *<j 

7tnriu, ^ 

620. n>i^ (saltpetre) is the Perstan 4,^. 

^ ku}mr (catnplior) is probably irrupted from 
the Pemian and not derivcil directly from 
the Snn!jkrit karpdru, 

628. 5?rT?l gumdn (pride) is the Persian ^..U 4 . 
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630. ^qi"i Imvdl {oonditiQii) is a coiriiplion cif tlie Arabic 
plural 

G31, hnJidr (spring) la ibe Fernian 

634. wi/)/uir(joprnoy) is the Arabic 

636. Tra M; (a hawk) i$ the Persian jU 
645. efi (difttinctioii) is tUc Persian wL 
fi4T. 'm \f (aecnt) is a eormpt form of the Arabic 

jixe Htr. 

6o4. v^hs^^i (generosity, benefit) is a vulgatissed 

form of the Arabic 

660. band (an embankitient) is the Persian 
663. Bfiiakk (the city of Ihilkh) is the Persian 

68+5. kiibdl (aceeptance) is tho Arabic 

604. baha^ (discussion) is a corrupted form of tlm 

Arabic ba^fi. 

607, r?cij'!«lr {court) m the Persian 

706 . ii% jdtnfe (victory) is a vulgar form of the Arabic 

^ /a V /i. 

707. /-utA'Ptni (order) is a vulgar forui of the Arabic 

kitinn. 

' R P* Dewhurst, I.C^.S. 


T^Q KOTKS OS VEPIC ItEl^IOlON 

fn Ills recent treatise on The Sir Jatnea 

Frazer liin^ iimde use, in support of biH tlieaia of tho 
fuEidamLutal chameter of early religion, of eertaln Vedic 
evidence. It is of interest to eKainiiio the use made of the 
nmtoriab in ottier to deteriiiiiic whether or not it can bo 
regarded as vnlid^ and whether the Vcdic religion thus 
receives fnrtlicr elucidation. 

The main tliesis of Sir JaiiiiH} Fraser in The Scap^ffoat^ 
ia that on the one hand ii waacnstomaiy to kill Lhebunmni 
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or omniA] god in ordor to 9dvc his divide life front being 
weakened by the itiroada of age, on the other it was 
custotuary to liave n general expulsion of evils and sins 
oiiee n year, and that by a combiiiutinn of these two uses 
the dying god was cuipbyed aa a scapegoat. After 
illustrating these ideas, the author exaniiues in detail the 
sacriticesof the Mexicans,^ which he considers aaiilnstrating 
in special completeness the doetrino of deicide as a process 
of inaintaining the life of the world, and finds in it the 
theory that death is a portal through ivhich gods and 
men alike must pass to escape decrepitude and to attain 
the vigour o£ ateruiil youth. "The coiiccptioii," lie 
cuucludca,* “ may be said to eiiliiiinate in the Brahman!cut 
doctrine that in the daily sacrifice the Ijody of the Creator 
is broken anew for the a\l ration of the world." Tliis 


conception is moitJ precisely developed * by reference to 
the Rgvedic* tiieory of the origin of the world from 
the diamemberiiient of Purusa by the gods, and to the 
Bnditninical theory* of the repetition in the ritual of the 
mystic sacrifice of Projilpati by wlvich the world is 
continually anew created, Tiie world is renewed by the 
sacrifice, and the priest who performs tliesacrificu identifies 
luniself in the act wiilt the creator and by his act of sacrifice 
keeps up MuiiiU-rruptod the rcvolulign of time and matter. 
The use made of tlie Bralurdnieai theory of sacrifice is 
extremely ingenious and ofieciivc. but it t^v,n„inK to 
inquire whether U is legitinmte. It iiiUHt be rememberfd 
that in this theory we hjive no simple mid nuivostatomont 
of facts of ritual, but a very olalKimte and artificial 
tigmeirt Tlie Piiriim hymn of tile is one nf the 

hitcst of that collection, as infer nfia k shown by ite 
mention of the four enstes* as such, while they are unknown 

' Pli. ^3-003. a p, » P|1. 410-11. ♦ x tt) 

^ E^lJng, SHE. ilili, PJJ, lir-xtiT, TI,o Aint^iha 

hZ,. 

liil.iOM df Lho Utxit ppr tJtivi toqn, 

* MaoiluiieJl A Keith, I«?« /nrf,j*, n. 247 - 8 , 
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to Llie collection ilh a n'liolc. It h cssontially one of the 
pliitqeoplilc or specutvtivep not religious hymm of the 
and the r?{>eculation whitii it cpntnina m not 
ehewhere found in the Sa/bMftr.^ a fact which renders 
it extremely prolmble that it cannot claiin to have l>can 
one of the generally cnrreuL views of the proven of 
creation. But the j^peciiktion W’hich it einbcHlics nn- 
doubtediy reappears in a inudi developed and improved 
form in the doctrine of the Brufmiin geliools, and in 
fijiecial of the Sniapnithu Jiruhmaita, fiunimarii^cd al>ovei 

doctrine, ho%veverp C4innot be treated us itpreiientin^ 
prirnitiro belief. The BT-ahmins devoted the whole of 
their energies to the examination of tlie nature of the 
sacriBce, and ilieir speenlative activity took a wide raiij^r 
and resulted in many thei>rit.ek^ They thus developed tlie 
doctrine of the substitution * of the animal or eereal 
oireringfor the Imman, wbicbp they argued, ivos tke more 
primitive, and, again, ttiey ennndated tlm doctrine of the 
effic4m3" of tlm aaeiificu in the maintennuce of the world. 
Tlieir views on the3e topics are purely spcfculative, juat as 
are those of Sir James Fmzcr, and they must not 
treated as unj^tbing biih conjectural explanations of ivbat 
the priests found pi-eseribed in n traditional ritiiab mncli 
of wbich they thelnaelves did not, it is Certain*^ understand. 

No\v if the ritual itself^ w^hich the Emhniaims explain, 
]jrovided for the slaughter of a man and treated liis 
dIsTiiembuniient in the rite os the central fact of the 
sacrifices then w^c w^ould be tempted to eeein the Binhmnna 
c.xpltnmtionH a clear exposition of the ineaiiiiig of the 
HiicriMce as It presented iUclf to the performers of 
the rltCn It wrould even then not be iioasibie to exclude 
the possibility tliut priestly theory might engender ritual, 

I ^lOC Ijiv i, i* rfo^n^W ((m wicriifrVr (Trtri^, IPPHli. 

^ Sve! i, 12, X nk 1 Hrvlhtnai^^ 

vl, S. 

* the (Hwe qI Tihific lad^je, iS+ IlG. 

mM. 
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and ihili a mcriHc^ nmy not be really primitive, but nt 
any rate tbo coin^i-idf^uce of ritual and theor}" n'ould defverve 
careful cxainiimtion. But in tills ritual the apeculatioii 
iH IjoHcd not on tfie alayin*; of n man, but on the building 
of a fire altar, the Agnioiyaim, which m formed so an 
to teprenent a bird or huumii ahape, Prajilpati. It \b 
esocntiallv the foimation of the altar that coiiatitutea the 

V 

erection of Prajapali and the universe, of which the altar 
is the iiiicmooaoi^ Tiiia point is the more important in 
that tlie ritual doi^^ idelude the use of the heads of a man 
and four other vietiuiR,^ whieh are required to make firm 
the foundation of tlio altar. It is, indeed, natural to 
suggest that the use of a human head is a relic of 
a formal human sacrifice, even although in the ritual oa 
it 13 hiiuded down the actual Hhiyitig of a man for the 
purpose 13 not iiorinfally coiiteniplatcd- But ndmitting 
that a hiimnu life was used, it was not used for the 
purpose of slay lug a decaying deitji. The expianatioti of 
its use iH the much more simple practice of buiydng 
a human being in the foundations of a building to secure 
a guardinit of That practice is of immemorial autSi|uity 
and of regular Dccurrence in India, and its rationale is 
intelligible enouglu But iu the alaughler of the victim in 
these cases there is no clement to sho\r tliat any divine 
ciiaracUrr vros OLSsigned to the victim, still Icbh that he was 
regarded as a prototype of Prajilpati. Tlia head was that 
yf sonic cneiUY slain in imttle, or of some person killed by 
iigiitiling or destroyed in some other manner indicating 
his slight value, and the real parallel to Prajapiti, the 
sacriiiccr, so far from offering hiiuflelf up secures us tlie 
result of tile sacrifice life lasting a full hundred years. 
There ia no trace here o£ the eonceptSon of dying to live, 
or ot a dying god. It cannot l>c too clearly realised that 
the dismembonnent of Pmjapati is not his destruction, 

’ ftw %£elihg, kHt, pp, xxKviii-in. 

* See Kcllh, JKAiS. iWTf pp. WS-I j Jttckjcm, IDGS^ p. S3.t. 
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Pimjapciti is fi permanent prfda, And the dismemberment ie 
merely A change of forty of whut is mexIiAuatlbk. Thu« 
the seeiDinfr parulletism of the rite to the cases of the 
dying god who again comes to life is pqrely itnaginary. 
To the socrificer death is not the portal to life^ but the 
sacriHce ia a means of prolonging bis Ufe iiidclinitely 
until its full term of 100 yearn, Tlie hduian oiTeriiig as 
a inebhod oC aLtaining immortaiity is not even suggested. 
Hie attaimiient qf that end is doe to the fire piling in the 
form of Prajapati, and that cousiets in the arrangement of 
diverse bricks in varions shapea and orders, and tbe 
depoaiting of a golden man as a eyi^hol of Pmjapali. 
Ttiere is no evidence of this image being a iidbstitnte for 
a real victim. 

In point of fact the conception of the dying god and hU 
cesdrrectioii ia not Vedic; for wbataver camie that religion 
otfers no real parallel to the Adonis—Attis-Osiris or even 
the De deleter-Persephone religious conception.^ That a god 
should be actually saciific^ by men is clearly foreign to 
Vedic religious cfonccptiona^ and it is most improbable that 
the theosophic speculation of the origin of the universe 
from the socriticc of PurUf^ is due in any way to the 
existence of a practice of slaying an cmbodiiuent of the 
god. On the contrary, it was aurely one of the easiest 
conceptions for a body of sacridcing priests to arrive at, 
that the origin of the world* which their philosophy sought 
to trace to one Boiirce, Wiis to bo found in an action by the 
creator analognus to the action of sacrifice, and timt the 
sacrifice should be performed on hiinself followed o-'^entially 
from his solitude before creation took effect- So natural an 
explanation mnst surely have preference over one which 
assumes the existence of a state of religious belief of which 
tliere U no other evidence in Vedic religion. 

The second point lu wbldi Sir J. Fni7er appeals to 
Vedic authority is on the question of the 12 nighte 
* Cf. Keith. IDOT, pp. 
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oocurrint^ aliout ChriKtusai? on which In Entv>]>y licotiea 
has oftiju been perj]iitt>ed. He kccs’ in them the peri^ifj 
hitaiided Lo equate n year of luiiur iiiuiilhEi (»ix of 20, nix 
of 30 dikys = 354) to £lii ordinary year (3G5 or 3 (jC daya), 
iitid lie ifnds that their unli.\ed eoudilion na Intercalary'' 
day a tended to the reversal of all eatahliahed niomlity^ 
The dziys did not Jit into the otdinarj,' year^ and though 
necesaaj-y were yet iinuccoiintable, a theory whieh is a. 
little difficult to follow^ aineo if days were deliberately 
interpolated as m aK^iimed, those who inierpQlnted them 
eaii hardly have been ignomiit of their nature. In them 
be finds a period of relaxation of moral ratoji after the 
winter solstice, when inock kiiigH ivere a Slowed to i-eii^n, 
and tbiH hypqthesiii he carries to a fiirtber point by 
arguing that the practice of interpolating a niuirth every 
tiveyeara, which with Zimmer - be finds in the 
wzut in hirge measure M tie lo the desire to eliminate the 
12 days of iiikrulep although tlic 12 day reckoning would 
adtnittudly have been far more el in pie, convenient, and 
appropriate, lustoad of allowing 5 years to elapse before 
the year could l>c brought into order by the addition of 
a month. 

As far as India gix^s this ingenuity is thrown away. 
Tiie 12 days found in the arc the jMjrioil when 

the Hbhna rested in the home of the suii-god, and the 
Hblius^ it is arguedp are the 3 aensonSp and therefore the 
12 days fall at the end o! tlic seaflons, at the winter 
solstice. This w all pure and most ini pro liable guess¬ 
work, and rcceivi^ no crou rite nance from seller sehnlai'sl lip 
or Cointnon -sense. Furtlior^ the year of 354 days is tatfllfv 

* T'ftf ppL 3Gt-5. 

* AitiHtiiacAfM pi^ 306-70. 

* j, iflj, Hisi \tu 55.18. * cip, Oil, am, 

* i¥, 33. ZimiDDr, op. bit. pp. 305-7 t Hilltabrai^ilt, RiiurtHitt^fvrt 
f»p. fl 4)4M|q. 

■ Seb OlilDalHir^, Rdiyton ttfA VrtPj, p. ;»37 ; ^Eacdoiibl], rniic 
p. 133? Whitneyi 3 A OS- ivi, 
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unknown to tho ^l^vcda, rtnd only Ap|>earb in the Sutras.^ 
Therefore, to suppcKse that tlie period ot 12 days was used 
as ail iiitorealation is absoktely unjustified. Fiiialh'^p the 
iisc of an intercalary inontli every Hvo years is also 
tinkiioivEi to the ■ or to any early test. In all 

probaViility when intercalation was be^n it took the 
foTiii of rough attempts to secure coincidence of the lunar 
and aolnr years by the intemilatiDfi of a inontli liere and 
there, and not by adding 12 d^ys, which implies a certain 
accuracy of approximation to a knowledge of the lunar 
and solar years of 354 and 3^i0 days rcapectivoly.of which 
iiQilhor is known to early India, 

A. Behriedale Keith, 


Tim HATUENALTA AND THE A HA TO AT A 

Sir J, Frazer^ in nn inteinsting discussion in TIte 
Stjap^(foa£t^ has argued timt the Roman Saturtialia was 
nriginally a festival held in February or Marcluat which 
in primitive tiiiiEs in ancient it wm the universal 

pim^tice, wdieruvov the worship of Saturn pii;vailed, to 
elifx^sc [i mart who played the part am) enjoyed all the 
traditional pdvikgoa of Saturn for a season nnd then 
died, whether by bia pwn or anotlici'^s hand, in tlie 
character of tlie good god who gave his life for the w^orhl- 
The hypothesis is interesting; if aoeeptfsl it establishes 
an histurical icontiexion between the Satuninlia and the 
modern Caniivah and linkit the Stttunialia with the 
festivals of Kroiios in Greece which show aome faint 
traces of human ai^rilice. 

The evidence, however, wdieii care fill ly siftevh itidicates 
that the attempt Lo explain the SaLurnalia nu the theory 
of the dying god is not one which can bo occeptesL The 
dak: is Ik riiDst s+irlotis difaculty wdiich Sir d. Frassors 

^ IWic/ntf/jfx, ii, 4lA * r«li^ inifra', ii^ 41!^ 

» PI*. ^m-V2, 
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jti)cenuiiy cannot reiRovc. As he himsDlf pointa out,* 
Jjivy* treate t)iB datu ns being December im far ImicIc 
as 217 RC.. Maeroblns* also docs not hint that the date 
hod ever been changed, and there is not the sligiiU-st 
Justitication for tho conjecture of a change of tiiue, an 
eapcdicnl to which the author has resorted oii other 
niattera with equal lack of justiheation.^ He argues that 
it is strange that the festival of the god who presides over 
sowing siioutd have his feast in Decoinber instead of 
February or March, when agricultural operations begin in 
Italy, and he points out that the lost day of the luoderu 
Carnival, Sbro%‘e Tuesda 3 % was up to recent times the 
customary season tu Central Europe for promoting the 
growth of the crops by means of leaps and donees. But 
against all those theoretic considcrotione must be set the 
simple facts of the Slafiaviato of the Vcdic Calendar^ TJiat 
rite* was held at the wintersolaticc, Le. in December; it 
was not a festival of solving, but mie intcmled to quicken 
the fertility of the earth, and one of its cliief features 
was the dance of the maidens bearing pitclieni of water. 
No one would expect that a Vudic rite, dnlj: oi-dered 
by tim Bmlitiiitis, would present us with the licence of 
the Honmn Saturnalia as recorded in the texts of i.ha 
Augustan and lotcr periods. But oven in the completely 
formalized version of the Vedic toxis there arc traces of an 
unex|>ectcd pruiiLiiicncc of Sudnis. Tim nuddens are 
fetiialu slaves, and nn Aryan strives with a Sudra ov«t 
a skin ivhich is simped to be n symljol of tlm sun. Tho 
Aryan is, of coiirsi.. victor, but tim mere fact of the struggle 
shows the popiiljir charimter of tlie rite, ami its open and 
avowed fertility magic deepens the iinpre.ialon. Tliat 
magic includes a dialogue between a fimhtiiacarin and 


* ^ ‘ i, 10. 

PM 1 npl, U iie1iEdii£]ii-Haii^sti« LTiljcuilu (uitdsd k 415. tK li of 
Oit! thtary of tliu tiWge in tho of C^aL'i^^:^]0£l_ 

* s™ IJillchnuiiEt, ” 


--I-IPV x.rrui_MiE3|,jun_ 
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a iictAira, a imle parallel ot the licence qF Auguntati Rofne. 
Nor can tlioro be any doubt that the Satunmlia was^ 
like the -Mahavrata, in it& origin a furtility ritual, held 
at the winter snlistice. The Cartuvah on tlie other hand, 
while alao intended to promote fertility^ betonga to 
a diHerent period, namely the rites of apritig^ and these 
rites hiivq other eharaeteristles than those of the winter 
solstice^ 

Tliere is^ however^ On^ argnnient against thin view of 
the nation oF the Muhavnitu and tho Saturnalia. The 
?ihiliiVTuta contains uo hint of the .^laying of a god in the 
person of a hiiinan representative, a view wliich is very 
proljably unknown to Vcdic religionNor does the 
Saturnalia in its elaasic form show any aiich rite, despite 
the full accounts preserved in various early authoirs. But 
in the accounta of the martyrdom of St. Din^insp on 
November 24p A.D.,iaade known hy ProfeHsor Cuniontt 
it b stated tliat it was the custom of the Roman soldiers 
at Duroatorum in Lower Mceaia to celebrate the Saturnalia 
by choosing thirty daya l/efort the festival a young and 
liatidMOiiie mail who >vaa clothed in royal attirCp and who 
for the period of the teani was allowed to taate of every 
pleaauru^ but who was required to commit Huioide on 
the altar of the god at tlie end of tlie poriod From this 
it ifi deduced that the actual skying of a representative 
of tl;o god was normal in Italy and vraA only abulkhcd by 
the advance of civitissatiom which left only the haniiless 
practice alluded to in posft-Augustan uutiiors of c]iix>siug 
from thu frecinen a temporary king who could issue 
coiinnands to the revel tors, 

Now'^ this feature; of the Saturnalia b precisely one 
whicli is not paralleled in the Muh&vrata and which is 
in all prolMibility not ancient. Tlie Saturnalia as we learn 
of it W'os a festival which had long undergone rnoditication 

^ JBAS. 1907# Pfi. ETia S JVnVfirfj^n ^ihAiJffg pp. cxriviii 

eeqq. 
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in the ileveloptnent of the Romnn religion, and had he^n 
strongly affhoted hy its assumed reproduction of the golden 
Jige of Saturn. In the mimic kingship and in the roversaJ 
of tho rolca of Hlavc and iiiaskT we have a ease of myth 
reacting on reli|po[i and ntual; tim ^tahavrata reveals, 
beneath its elnVtoratc fonii, traces of a very old and 
priniitive fertility ritual iu which iha slaves natnnilly 
imrticipate i fhe Saturnalia shows a development of this 
primitive form into a reproduction of tho mythieul 
Saturnian dnys^ and %vc need not ^ek to hold that the 
king of the Satunialia was ever a rcprcseiilative of 
the god or died in that characten It w not, of course, 
necessary to deny this character of the rite as pi'jietised in 
the year 303 a.U. wlieii St. Dasiiis earned martyrdoni by 
declining to play tlic part of the chosen victim; that this 
case is Olio of the inritaiices of tlw regies of the slaving 
of a hum an eml>Qdiinent of the god is at least possible, 
thoiigli we canimt say ft is certain, and though it is clear 
that the soldiers did not perforin the rite as the killing of 
a god, and cannot liave known its real signiHeance. But 
it is. idle to argue from Lower Mo^sia ami legionaries 
of 303 A.D. to tlae pruetiee^ of Italy and RoniaiiB proper. 
Ill all probabiiity llie Saturnalia has in thin case hceti 
contaminated with another ritual, and the facLs shed no 
light on the original nature of the rite. It is eontrarv to 
all reaacT-imhlc prolwibiMty that no tracts of Imman sacrifice 
should appear in any Augnstan or post-Augustan author^ 
had the iLzilians ever pnu'tiiied it in connexion with the 
Saturnalia, and it is clear that such a Htc would have- 
been wholly out of place vrith that merry fe.^tival with 
representation of the golden age. Had such a 
sacrifice Ureii kiioivn it W'ould dot have escaped tlia 
condemnation of the Ghiistiaii Fathera/ wdio record 
other hutuaii Hacrjfiees as practised at Rome, They 

* Minuciiw FtrliJt, Ocf. ^ 30* IXi, /nrf. ^ T^rtulUsn, 

e I (/muf. 7^ cit«i hy Froicr, jj* 3ie, n. K 
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record, indeed, ati offering to the l^tian Jupiter, and 
Sir J. Fni?-er sugge^^ts tliiit afc this sacrifice took plaoe 
ori tlie top of the Alhsku Mount, ami vinji offered to 
SutniOr til wiioin high pkee^ wore ftiflered. But this is 
tlie wildest conjecture, and by means of such argutoenls 
anything could \>o Cf|ually vvdl proved. 

It miwt further l>e observed tliat unless the Carnival 
and the Satnmalia can lie connected anti the St. Dasiii»* 
vei-aiou of the Saturnalia be accepted, it is impossible to 
find ill the Carnival the slaying of a god in his human 
representative. The Camivnl is marked by the burning 
of an and by much fun and licence, and it» litiie 

suggests iiTCsifttihly a popular festhal in order to 
encourage the growth of the erop-s whicli are being 
sown. But tlie burning in effigy of the out worn com 
spirit is no cogent proof of the burning of atiy human 
Ixting in prior times in Italian lands, and the ritual of 
the Carnival does not therefore strengtlren the argument 
jia to the nature of the Satimiiilla, even if the difference 
of dateH vcm not ftiLitl to the theory of the identity of the 
tw'o rites, 'fo linrn an image k a peifectly simple magic 
rile, and to argue that the image is a siilistitute is to fall 
into the sanm fallacy as Lhe Biahmins who argued lhatall 
sacrificiai victims ^vere sul)^titides for man, 

Nor docs the Greek evEdcucc point to any real human 
oaerificc at the Kronia of a iM^preaentative of the god- The 
Olympiau Kronia Jicld at ihu Kquinos is unstained by any 
hint of Hiich ft sacrifice^ and a bare mention in Porphyry ^ 
of a liuiiian saerihee to Kronos at Rhodes in the month 
Metageitnion contains no hint of the divine character of the 
vieiini. And when wa pass to the Suciea of Babylon and 
tlie Jewish Puriin, the Avilderiicss of cnujccture l)ecoitie.H 
yet more iinpenetrabie. and stitl less light can bo thrown 
on the origin of the Saturnalia. The Sacfea was bold !ii 

I JOe il, -M- ft itiiiKL bit rcmCenbcitMi thnt PDq^iyn’'|t 

itrttemcQiH Jd tills cKniaer -oanEUfit Iw onjept^d withaut caution. 
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July/ jiot even in Marcli like the BftbyIonian Z^ikrouk, 
with which Sir J_ Frazt^r identitie!i it, or like the Jewbb 
Purim, apparently, though not ceTtaiiil^^a Ijorrowing from 
Zukniuk. It Follows, therefore, that the elaborate Argu* 
meat* which finds in Mordecai and Elstlier iia opposed to 
Hanian and Vaaltti a relic o! a ntuaL of slaying the human 
personification of the god mid his revival reste on the 
weakest and least plausible grounds. But in any ease to 
argue Eroni an Eastern rite of spring to the Italian rite of 
ibe winter solstice is wholly iiieoiietnaive. We have the 
sure evidence oE diversity of date, and against that 
ditferanco can be adduced only vague and unsuhstADtial 
conjectures of identity of subfiiance. 

A. BERniiiDAi.E Keith. 


MAXiAVA-GANA^STHm 

Dr, Tliocnas has said (JRAS, 1914, p. 1010) that 
I adhere in my original interpretation of the cxpressiDn 
Jfd^auo-i^anri-jif/irtt, Tlmb La not at all the case, ^ly 
original rendering (quoted ihid.j p. T4f>p in my note on 
which he has coinEiicntcd) was *' tlie tribal constitution of 
the Mala VOS in the scniie of the event oF some formal 
establishTnent oF the ^lalavas as a tribe^^ 5ly amended 
translation (p, 747) is the usage of the ^Jatava tHbe.*^ 

That the term MiH in tlic dates of A,T>. 473 aud 532 
has the sense of ^ usage, custoiu, practice ', is shown plainly 
by the use of * handed down IradltionaLly \ instead 

of it, in the recently discovered date of a.d. 405. 

* Sw Fmzjor, p. 350. * Fraitr, ppu 40S-7* 

* lu JRA3+ ]IDl4, p. 414^ Utl TliamiiB gMve icciutintmAC# 

of Llicr tnhtil ^laiUtnUon [xjuNa] of thfr ZklAbL^nj^^" baiiig ihn 
of tny^ &ri|fmp(l rtriiiJ Bring. Thar does not r^prcj^iit my 
rL'CLcliirinic tut all ptupcrly : il wuH lo Qana-ulhiti. net to thht [ gaffe 
tbfe meaning or ' irLbnl coDiiLttai.^on ’: i.nd L dUl uoL intr 4 tlac !0 ihn klea 
of ^ COEIt-finOBIIPifl 
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As regards tlie lerin ira>i« in this expreBslon, Dr. Tiionins. 
vrithout making any clear statement as to liow he himaelf 
would traiuslnte it, disputes the rendering of it by 'tribe . 
wiiicit, by tlie way, has been given by otliors as well as b\ 
me, and says that 1 have not quoted anything to bear out 
this translation t to that he adds that the meaning ‘ tribe 
is not, to his knowledge, given to it by any of the 
dictionaries, Sanskrit or Europan, 1 reply a* follows. 
The word jniia is given in Indian lexicons, w'ilh many 
other terms, aa. primarily, a synonym of mmiifia and 
saniyftdttt, of which the radical and leading idea is that of 
‘a gathering together, a collection Sonje fauiiliac 
instances of its nw and precise meanings are, n/iur-sfaija. 
‘u auin or total of days’; 'a hoat of enemies'; 

'a iiuinl>er of good qualities'. In the case of 
daiti w’ritings and inscriptions it has Lmh rendered by 
'achoor and * section';* and in the ease of Buddhist 
writings by ‘chapter, meeting, company, quoiniu 
Obviunsly, it has to be translated exactly In each particular 
case occo'rdiiig to the contest. H I and otlmm liavc erred 
in translating it by ‘trilie ’, we have done so in good 
company; the first iiicfttimgs given to it In Monier- 
Williams Sanskrit Dictionmy are " Hock, troop, multitude, 
iiumher, TltinK, series, clasw". But I maintaiu that there 
him been no error, and that, when the word is found in 
connection with names of iieoples such as J/a/«ra and 
laWftryu, tlic liest rendering of it ia 'tribe'; the word 
tribe being used, of coni-sc, in its ordinary general scuse. 


term.}: Abhidl.»n«hiDtAmas>t 

tuniihi, utnJ« which tlis edilorii, B«tlilln|^k and Hicu. Iiftvc oipliun^ 
«U llie» terwa hy the tiemuKi "bioh towmrttt mnliituJe, 
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not in an Jr’ tecliiiical meariTiig wlileli a peiJant may 
aKHign to it A9 coming fttjoi tlio Latin trUntn or on 
otiicr tlieoreticni grounds. 

Qiiealioiis ruiaed by Dr. Tlioinaa on p. 10t2, m to my 
views aimut the nature of tbe connection of the Malaviii^ 
with the era of it,c, 68, arc niiswcred suflicientiy by 
referring hint to whnt I have written frem time to time in 
tliie Journal. I have only to add tliat to state a date n« 
the year 80-and‘SOflcconiing to the usage or the tradition 
of the Mitlava tribe/' that ia, " in uecordauce with the 
reckoning followed hy the Malavaa/' is a quite ■sensible 
and approprinto metliod of dating. 

As regards the Smsgas. tJieir. approximate {wriod, 
».C, 183 to 72 (Kiirnett, Jntiquififu of liutia, pp, 41, 42), 
follows from the atnteineiita in the Puraijias, that thr. 
Mauryas ruled for 137 years and thcTi the Sitogns for 112 
(Pargitcr. liynas/iw of tJie Kali Age, p 70>. applied to 
ti.C. 33J aa tin; initial date of Chandragupta. But there is 
no evidence tliat they [lOssasscd Molwa and IhoiMf parts: 
on the contrary, ttic indications are that, after the time of 
Afifika. the western parta of Northern India were split up 
into Hitiiill kiiigdoiiia and triliaj governments, and tliat 
the 8iitigaa were only a dynasty of I5elmr anti that, 
neighbourhcKjd, wlioao territory did not extend on the 
west beyond Haghelblmqd. ’ Thia, liowcver, h a separate 
qnoBtion, not bearing ou the trnmtljitioii of ilic expression 
Mdla va ‘gam •«!/rit i. 

J. y. Ft.E£T. 


' tVitfiKU, is aditidDn lo nqinitiiMtiu ei'Mcnw. (JJ tbit PabtiAu 
WMmptiea... whah mention lujwi Atihiebimti*; Lfldeni. tJ„i 
>.<». tlCH. ttlt. iifld*4ethij| Jflttri.iil. mu. p. sg. Bennscar 

whwH iTientfqan K,„ RAja Biulijnblautr*, Liid™ y,,, mt 

«nd .e 6 tbiiiJeum.MD 0 g.p, 1033 , and f,„pon.: tliqro isno 

1^0 fur Ithit{«l,t.«}ra will, dll.er ll,« Wyigav,ta ,jr 

lbs K^dra „r iliwdtaks (wJCh rarioitm fcvalnding Amakiiaud AndKrakal 

wlpotn tJio PuninAji ctKEna BdCadEig the Suii^4 kjiig?i. 
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limEOrL^VRITIES IN THE rillANRi A.CCOUNT OF THE 
m^ASTIES OF THE KAT.I AOE 

III ti notis entitled “ Tlit? Age of Llic Piiralriim ^ ^ Frofosaor 
Keith liiis first referred to a piece of evidence that Icited^ 
frail ?d r. V. Sinitb'^ And critieim] 

certain vjewij which I \3ut fonvard regarding the PuraniLH 
ill iiiy of tlt£ Kali Aije. This part of liin note 

really deals with the age of tlie Pnrapas, He has furthet- 
taken the opportunity to criticiKe certain feat urea of the 
ch^nuatic acconnt and alsio to refer to woiise points that 
were tiiacussed in hest ycar'$ Journal. Tliis pai't of his 
note is realty a distinct mat ter and lias only an indirect 
bearing on the question of t!ic age of the Piininjas. Jt is 
Jiiipjfisible in a note to deal properly with tlie former 
subjecig and 1 hoi>c to do «o as well as I can on a fiiLnre 
occasioiL Hence I leave that at present and consider only 
the second subject here; and whete it is necessary to refer 
to last year a Journal ihe pages are cited within brackets. 

As reganls Pn>fessor Keith s critieism of my views in 
my bookj, I must ask those who think my views Avorthy 
of couaidoratiou to see exactly what I said there, because 
il is impoa£^ib1e in tins note to deal fully with all hiii 
remarks and to rciitate rny arguments. Hence only the 
more important points can l>c discussed here. 

Three lines occur contoiTiing the w^ord bhavi^f with 
reference to the kings of the Knli age* and I pointed out 
that it cuuli] not fran Uie contest tneaii "in tho future ", 
hut only 4n the Bhavisya Bunina". He disputes this, and 
asserts that it means ""lu the futui-e" (pp. 102^^). The 
almplrst [irnof would have been to give a translation of the 
lincs^ and this he lias not done. The lines, freed from the 
coimiionts in wdiich he has envclopcfJ them, are thefie:— 

L III the MnUtfa and Vaj^ik respectively— 
tall sarvan kiitayisyatui hhavis^^e kathitnii nrplin. 
tan sarvaii kirtoyisyaTni bh avlsye |5athitan nrpati. 

^ JRAS.. 1314, p. lO^b ■ Id., p. T4fi. 
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2. hi tJje Mai^ya ^— 

taayanv^krliye vuksyami biiavi^y« katbiUm iirpiLii. 

3. Ill the Maisya, Vdyn, aod Brahmandfa geii^mlly— 
blmvi^ye te prasankbyatAb purAna-Jfiaih ^nitarBibbih* 

I invit* him to gU^e a plain and straight forward 
translation of tlu^se lines according to his assertion that 
btiuvi^e means '*m the future""; and also to explain 
where these Pura^as found those kings /miAt/a or 
pcUliituL ^; wliether their general agreement in the account 
implies that they Jiad a eomnion source; if it does not* 
why t lie agree men t exists; and if it does, what common 
source they could ha^e had. 

With rogarti to the phrase (or 

jiiair} nddfirlcib^, found hi the Faj/n and Bvakmdnda, he 
says the Mrjttmja iinawera all my reastming (pp. 1023-4), 
but that is just what it does not do, because it avoids all 
coinpnnson by itHing a wholly diflarcni expression vijvmir 
pu^rdtaTiaih, and therefore leaves my arguments 
untouclicd. 

As regards dates, his statement of the facts and 
arguments that I put forward does not correctly summarise 
what I said; for e.xample,^ a1>out the date a.D. 458 in 
particular^* My owri statement must bo referred to, IJc 
seeks to explain the line F^yfiuirlA hmiie 

found in Hve MSS. of the Maidya by 
comparing it with the line about Son£jit (p, 1025) ; but 
a compatisen will shoiv that they are not similar, and he 
wholly ignores the fact tliat moat copies of the Afaisya 
say Yajiinsri reigned Iwcnty^nine years, and that the Vayu 
atid SrakriuiiidtL say nineteen ytara. Thai line obviously 
purports to have been written when Yajfia^ri was reigning 
only nine yeara. Upon the question how certain numerical 

1 /^A in thn Purnmi^ aL<rrmyi LmfjlL&H writing, m Tmr [ am 
» So nka Prefeenor Maodoauiri BUtemHot. »itli Pfortnsqr 

K&iih'fi rention tri It (jsp, 
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6Eprcfisioiis should ba read, his renKirk {p. 1023, n. 3) 
is pointless, I never aasertcd thnt the numersls are 
accurate, and Mr. V. Smith regards tlm stateroeat as 
inaccurut-c, rejecting 3GO even more emphatically than 
1G3. itgain, in his remarks about the Tueiiras (p, 1026) 
he suppresses the fact that I said the line is corrupt and 
merely suggested 105 or lOT years as a probiiblc figure. 

Professor Keith says (p. 1026), '■ Hr. Paigiter lays great 
stress on the fact tliat it is incredible that the Guptas 
aliould not have been mentioned if the jl/afsya account 
was OTinpiled in their epoch. But here we are without 
cogent arguments.” I pointed out in my book why the 
argument ec regarding the Guptas is incontestable. 

In his opinion, then, Rilence in an accemnt that proftisscs 
to be historical regarding one of tlic greatest dynasties 
iliat reigned in India has no cogency, but aitence in the 
Rigveda, where it has no significance, supplies conclusive 
litsiorical arguments 1' If the ailsTice is not cogent as 
regarda the Guptas, is it cogent as rcgardH Har^7 or the 
Moliamiiiedan iuvaaiou 7 He politely calls my suggestions 
a wild conjecture (p. 10*2.')), and then otfera ns sane 
a conjecture of bis own which wliolly disregards the 
cardinal fact that the ,1/Vi2jya knows nothing of the 

1 TftAS inn, pp. TM, 730 , 742 . He™!'’» rennarlt. tliat I eomplttiily 
rniimultmtand hi* “HlJiWuwnt Lhlt Uw Vtidia tfl.lS «» not WUw of 
hittoric puriiOfle" Ip. 1031 , BntO), Mil* for natl«. 1 ,, die cireuineill 
Ikhonl h(S sUifted fall* jjTOiiiwIr itarUKl a nnW ftrgtiCMnL+ wm 

QlurS^ h*® laieiinilorHLaiuth^g (pp- SimUjiTly 

i qijfrtaj ht .4 tifwn TVonlfl %Q apeaW fflr ihctiiSfllvn^ Nw Ina tluil 

plltIUW llliirflly mCElDB " * tiiAl tlkoy lid m% Jml with hialory j mt W>i* « 
ml Lho wrao Uiifk^ M thnt |)hrwo. Ther^i uo niiauMrforal 4 Wi 4 ing; 
ho il shStUng hii i^uo± T}lS» ttew Uowovot. Uow not tinll. 

hiuk, li«caUN= it drKJf noL iinbol I'roIcNiOr :^lnEdoneir« i^lcincnt 

tpp. ftuti boCAlt^ it is ol^viouHly absurd tp Iih« Uatonoid 

ftl*gLiini:pitii dh the of IveIb tbaEr "i^Q not with lilfltdry 

fm Ue "‘ Ihoir hiktorio oopt^st la mcjilciitflL'* [ hiH hOl 

lure vfhikl thiH* woni*! nii-ft-i. If bo tJukt hlhwric^ facte kro 

mentioned indilcrvUllli »1 MiMttt, sd for =1.1 the [%QU kra M#iEcm^ronqoiift 1 
hut, whuro lb™ tifKtfl Bptah of bygono loattcrt^ obviomiJy they merely 
ilruw th^ni itiyin tpjMiitioo wkh no guiu^ifUeo <sf infftUibillty, 
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CfUptAH. He fIIiprcivfiii t}jf!iicoii by luiotlier coHjectiire, 
hardh’ {loiiniiitcnt thL>reivJth, tbut the M'oa JvduclU.il 

Inter attll, in the fifth century (p, 1026). 

Six kinds of evidunce were iiilduced to show thot the 
dynautte account of the Kali ago was et>i»|HJ«;ed In Prakrit 
origittuily. Ife trittciaes several of them purtially, but it 
is iinpossible for uic to discuss all the deluiU hilly here; 
lifiiice, while referring to my origiuni sLateiiient for the 
full presentation, I will notice those miun points on which 
his teinurke liavc n general bearing. 

Four instances of inetrlcul itTegularitics in the .second 
jxflda of ^loktt lines were pointed out. They are of two 
kinds. In the fii^t three, A'l-namifncf itt, K^makutk, wimd 
friifi&iiiw, and nsfotin'iiSrifir /iaiba^uii, the 
tifth aylkbte is long by puiiitioii though it should be short; 
mid in the fourth, Hvatari^ifnti, there is an 

excess syllubte. He tiispose-s of them all together with 
the ivinurk, " they [the inotrica! criteriiij do not weigh if 
we admit, as wc must, that the strict rules of nietre aiv 
not applicable in these cases " fp. 1057). It fa quite true 
tlifit similar metrical iiTCgularitlca are found elsewhere: 
lijit the two kinds are distinct and imist be considered 
HejUkruti'ly, and as regaida the fourth instance im dors not 
inetl my arguiiicub 

The first thivc instances violate the dilambic close of 
the £loka line. Professwr Hopkins points out ** tiifit the 
dnamhus was regarded in general aa obligatory”. Also, 
referring In the many *" ca.s(;« tn whScb Snnakrit graiiuimr 
is violattui”, he says, “the most fjcijijciit rausc of siicli 
violation Is the well-nigh obligatory dliambtis at the close 
of a veree”^; and he gives exiniiplca to show that Sanskrit 
gmiiitimr was violated mthci' than that the rule about the 
tifth ayllahle should be disregarded-’ Metre therefore was 
far more imperative than gratiitnar. Here also such 

■ r^nejql' vf Imliaf [ij>, 244 - 5 . 

* Jd., pp. ■^4S-T+ 
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viol^dcitia oi metre are but few* Prefessop Keith's 
e^pkuatioti k therefore merely hh own la^sertion ; tJiere 
is no “ iiiiisi^' lu tile matter at alh Slorenver, it is no real 
explanation ; it me rely shirks oxplnnation, for the questions 
to be answered are these. Why in these nnJ simikr eases 
do words occur u hicli infriuge the wdKiiigb obligator}’ 
rule ? And Ijgh’ b it that they inlriiige the rule in their 
Sanskrit fonus only and that their Prakrit forn^s would 
.sutlsiy the rule ? 

Next eonie graniinatical irregularitiesL Professor Keith 
refers to the line in the Bhuga%■uta^ niha Afa^dhtj-rajaito 
b/i^infaro iftiffdwii fr (p. 1028). This is good Palin That 
the verb ttidy wit governs the preceding words and tlie line 
is not Siinakrit ia clearly prfsved by tlie fact tliat it was 
considered necessary to euieud WKiri^tfro to bhdv^i'>iO in 
various eopieiL lie speaks of a blunder: it is not mine. 
For the two other iuHtanees thnt iic deals with (p. 1028) 
and the cases of graitiinai-ical discord (p. lO'lii] it is 
sufficiout to i-efer to my original remarks; and hero 
1 need only notice the general comments with which he 
dinpiiseH of tbo&o and other irregularities: "Wo liave to 
do with accounts CDrihpoaed in the ciirelcs* Sanskrit which 
is characteristic of the [ne-cliisi^lcfll Sfltra texts and which 
pci^ists in the epic” I'p. 1028). and "hiLd Sanskrit is 
a sufficient explanation of tliirse vagaries” (p. 10291, 
These are no explanations; they merely shirk explanaiioii, 
for it is no exphi nation of an irregularity to say I hat 
iiTegiilarities CKSCur elsewherei^ and that is all that his 
sLatcmeivts amount to. Tho ^nesitioii to be faced is this. 
Why do siicli irregularities occur in conipiOsitio 3 :Ls which 
shovt' that tlsris- JUithors could write good Sanskrit f 

Professor llopkius has suggested patois as the ex¬ 
planation of such and other irrcgtiJaritiea, metrical and 
grammatical *; and that points in the right direction! but 
it involves a further question, why should patois appear 
* Grtat Ef/ie u/ India, pfji J4 Tt. 3^52, 26<!|-0. 
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ftmid good Sanskrit t Patoia meatiis veniflciilar, and 
vtrnACalar iti anri«^nt India mcnna Prakrit. Hia 6Ug- 
gcatian therefore tneane that such irregularities ato due 
to Piukrit; rtnd the fjuestion becoiuea this^ why do 
Prakrit lufluences appear in Sanskrit compositions ? My 
explanation (coafimng niy^lf here to this dynastic 
account) is that the verses were originally popular and in 
Prakrit, and when they assumed a Sanskrit garb+ Prakrit 
fomis frOtiietimcs survived. Especially wiien luetre iuid to 
be safeguarded and Sanskrit forms would have violated 
it; somctiiiica the redactor preferred ungraiiituailcal 
Sanskrit forma rather tlsan violate the metre j and 
sometimes correct Sanskrit forms were used with over¬ 
sight of the metre. Cau Professor Keith give a better 
explanation ? 

The reading instead of ^ka-cchifm in tlie 

EhagavaU is due to the infiuenee of some copyists, 
because it is found iti two or tliree only of the many 
copies ootiaulicd; but hla attempt to explain thereby the 
form for in the and 

(p. 102D) overlooks the patent fact that k instead of g is 
the almost universal reading in those Ijooks, so that by 
parity" of reasoning {/ ia due to the influence of copyiata 
and not k, and bis reasoning refutes itself. 

Ah regains his TemarkN on the use of expletives^ it ia 
suflicient to point out that he has carefully chosen the 
lusat striking of the lines fjuotcd and ignored the more 
strlkingH How does his argument look^ in the face of 
these two lines 

Svaiij ca bhavita rAja samis tv aAtadmhivu iu. 

^Uliii trlny aSitiih ca Baka hy a^tndasaiva tu. 

His concluding retuarks about the script overlook these 
eleraontary facta j this dynoatic account had licen written 
dowui see i two scripts were in use then, KlLaro^tld 
and Brahmi; and it must have been wiittcn in one or 
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other of these two. I f* then. errors are fQimd which can 
only be expkintM] by confusion of totters in the Kharosthi 
script and not in any other script, what ia tiie natural 
ill fe rollce I 

Tlic chief feature of the dynaj^tic account is the great 
r|UarjtUy of graininatica] irregularities, W'liile violatioiiH of 
Jiietre are very few^ Those irrcgulariLies ai'c far Uiore 
nniiunous Is ere tlinn Cati, 1 belie vCi he matched anywhere 
else within an equal quantity of verses. They have all 
b^icn discussed in iny l>ook^ and Prufe.^sor Keith dealt 
with some of them* Tlie question, why tJiey occur, ia not 
to Ik* decided hy such eoiujnouts as lie has otFeredp vvliich 
are no real e3i:plann^Qna, The evidence is cuiimlative, and 
the whole has to be considered fairly. He conleste my 
e]cplanatioiu I invite him to answ^'er these elementary 
questions When wm the dyimstie account (not the 
PuraTjas gcnendly) compiled f Where did the author get 
his material for it froni i In whnt sliapc did that 
material exist ? What did the author do with it wdien be 
composed this prophetic accocnit ? 

F* E. Parqitee, 


RAMANUJA AND IMKLUKOTE 

It ia well knoiivn that tlie great reformer Haiiinuuja 
lived for seventl years, owing to persecution by the Chula 
king, at .MeliikSte, which is Yfldiigiri, Yadavagiri, or Tim- 
Xaraynnapuranip near French Bucks, Mysore District, 
and tliiit he reconstructed and consecrated the tempie of 
Namyaiia there through the aid of hkdiacjplo t1i« Hoysaja 
king ViahuuvardluinBU A very brief hut ancient record, 
under the title of .fCrridd^f/mm^'mTua, has been recently 
discovered by me; and it contains valuable mforination 
about the exact dates of some leading events^ and about 
the actual amounts contributed by VJabnuvardbana 
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towarda the severul items ot reco» struct ion and con- 
accr&tioD of the temple. Thti rcMJortJ was found by me 
among the I'aluable manuscripts belonging to the Sri- 
Yatiraja-Mathu, the abcKle of Emiifinuja at Meltikdte; and 
tile late Swam! of the ^l&tha wiis kind cnougb to lend it 
to me. Its authentic]by seenie to me unqii^tienable, 
inasmuch as it gives a brief account of the period from 
A.D. 1099 io 1242 , and stops there abruptly^ showing Lliat 
the aubhot must liave lived about the middle of tlie 
thirbeenth eentmy' A.D., and that he must have intended 
the record to be continued by Ilia followers. 

I give below a list of events and dates aa found in tliis 
record; and 1 hope to publiah an exodt rendering of tiie 
whole record at an early date. 


t> RilaiElauja'g discovery of the 
god NjUrilym^ia at Meluh^je, 

±L Vishaurardhana )Miys bis 
re 9 |]ects to the god. 
d. Vishnuvudhana^e return to 
Toaenr after sanedouing 
5000 for the 

construction of the lemtile. 
- 1 . Coastruction coiittuenced. 


5. Conitnictioii finished. 

fi. £i1-Tatjriia-Madia boilt for 
BAminnja- 

7^ Bamwnja left Mi^lnkfi|c for 
Delhi to bring the pro- 
cosaional image Aalvappille 
or (jbeluTarAya-H^'jVinip 

B. Ketam to Meliikop? v^lth the 
Image, 


C^ic jmf, 
iliUCp tite. 

bahoil!elnys« 1000 
]ibtgl]a in 
SflturdA>\(H^^vatl). 

Some year, Mkghs „ 
Su IB [Bimdsy). 

Smie year, Shliigba „ 
bft 7 (Tuesday), 


Bfljno year^ Phfll- ,, 
guna fltil8(tViilay)t 
VpiBhabha-lagna. 

( Basta-nabihatrLi) . 
Svwbhana, 1104 

Yaisakba ba B. 

Same year, 

Vyftyii,ChfUtniaaa HOT 


Vikrili, .\jsvayoja i 111 
i n T* 
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9. RtUmlaiijit'H retntd to Sri- 
nu'igoiD, tiliGT codsecmtldg 
tho texwplo of Tirupati on 
his ^Ey- 


Qjclic y wr, 

^nbhok^tH Po&Uya 
dn 19. 


im 


TUo total poriod of hvA stay at MelnltCtfi 
or qf absodoe ffoin Srlrafigam la how 
calcnlated (w 23 yoais, 11 montbR. 

10. B&iduDdja'E EiiceoMir ap- Dp lo FmmAtliin, 1123-59 

pointed by him at tho Chait™ ha 0. 
YatirUfa-Mathii, MelakOto^ 

11. (NostS^llmi) Up to Pmbbavfti lJ59to 

Pushya in 1- 1207 

12. [Nnxt ,p ) YntirAja Jlyar. 1207-42 

13* (Next ) Yadtigid NJidl- 

ynyn Jlyar. 


Thero is nothing very improbable Ln the alwvo list 
Ijeiiig correct I leave it to cxpcrls to judge oE the 
accuracy of the date^j but I believe that full credit iBp all 
the same, due to the author who has so carefully preserved 
the traditioiial account. Souin great ealamity, owing to 
MiihamnufMifLn iijvaf^ions^ seems to have oeenrred at 
i^Celuknto alMUfc the end of the thirteetith or the begitiiiing 
of the fourteenth century; and the line of anccepsaion of 
the (rtt-ms of the tiri-Yaliraja-Malha muat have l>eeii 
interrupted for some decades. It iimat liave been resumed 
ill the fifteenth century, when the town was rebuilt (vide 
/rapej*iai vnl. iviip 1908, p. 290)« 

M. T. Narasimeienoab. 


The value of the record mentioned by MnNarastnihiengar 
can be judged when we have its text and translation l>eforo 
uh 4 Meanwhile^ soiiietliiEig mu^st be said about some of hia 
notes on it. 

VVlien the writer of a pajier such as that given above 
leaves the accuracy of Ids dates to be considered by 
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'"experts", he certainly makcsi tiiatUts easy for himseiL 
But a Miore 3*tisFactory couiisc —in faq^ tlie only really 
correct one— would bo that, if lie hitir^clf cannot do what 
b necfissary, he should enlist the sympathetic help of sottio 
properly {]UAliBed friend, who will fix all hb dates for him 
before he beg^ins ter ^vritc, and will lend bb own name in 
support of reskilb to that extent. If that cannot be done, 
he Hhould find from souie standaid table —(c.g., Sew^ell 
and Diksliits JVwihm Calmdur, table 1) —the j-ear a.D. 
in which a given cydie year or a given ^aka year 
(current or expired, as the case may be) begins; and, for 
sucli A pertod as that with which wc arc eoncemod herCp 
he ahould lake that year A.l>. as the equivalent for the 
first ten months of the Hindu year* placing the last 
tw'o niDiiths m the next year A.D.; this b not a scientific 
course; but it b admissible if nothing l>etter can really Ite 
donc-K It is of no real tisc to euibark on chronological 
discussions without first having the e-ssential bases definitely 
settled on some uniform aud recoguir-ablc linesL 

The dates in this eaaep and Mr. Narasimhiengar^s treal- 
inent of them, arc open to reuiarks as fallows:— 

No. L This date may possibly have some special 
cabndrical interest We undcrataud that the record 
gives the cyclic year Fiahudliiinya, ilaglm fink la 5, 
Saturday^ with the moon in the Rf^vat! Tiio 

general facts of the case show that this Hahiidhilnya 
IS the one w'hich coincided with the Chalirfidl tbka 
year 1020 expired, and began uu U SJarchp A.Ii, 1098. 
If we foU&w' tlie fivatom of true iutercnlatiou, according to 
which there was no intercalated rnontli iu this j^car^ these 
details do uot ivork out satisfactorily: Mngha ^ukla 5 was 
nut A Saturday (and was not in a.d^ 1099); it was 
Thursday, 80 December, A.D. 1098, on which day it endffd 
at attoui IS hrs. *29 min. after mean sun rise (for irjjain); 
and the iiukui did not enter Kevatl until about 18 hm. 
15 tnin. after mean aiinrise on the Friday^ But by the 
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system of meon mtercala-tion the month Miigha itself was 
intercalary in tliia year. For the first Magha the result 
stands ms above. But in the second ilitaha the given fitAi 
was & Saturday, as rcfiuired: it ended at alKJut 13 itra. 
3'2 mill- after mean sunrise on Saturday, Sti January, 
A,D. 109fJ; and On this day the moon was in Bevati at 
sunrise and up to aliout 1 hr. 30 iniu. after ntean sunrise. 
However, whether this result really juatitics a conclusion 
that tltc system of mean into real atioii prevailed at 
Jlelukote at the end of tlia eleventh century, we must 
hesitate to decide. 

Nos, 2, 3, +. I do not spend any time over these three 
dales, because, the weekdays being shown in hmckcle, 
it is not clear whether they are really given in the record, 
or whether they have been added by Jfr. Narasinihiengar 
by inference from No. 1 : it is enough to say that not 
Iroui either point of view mentioned under that date does 
Plifilguna inkla 13 work out to a Friday, For the I'ewt, 
tlie.se three dates certainly fell in the opening loonths 
of A.P, 1099, though tiiece are reasons for tliinkiiig that 
that is not the understanding on which Mr. Narasiinhicngar 
has referred tliciu to that year.' 

The remaining dates might of course l»o calculated 
(except No. 6, in which there arc no details beyond the 
cvcltc vear): but they cannot be tested like No. 1. T-liey 
ai-e open, however, to the following remarks 

No. 10. Praniiitliiii. Ghaitra bahula 6. certainly fell in 
A.D. 1159; and Nck, 11, Piwbhava, Paushn iukla l.ccrtamly 
fell in A.1). 1207. But tiie other A.D. dales arc wrong: 

thus:'— _ , 11 • 

No. 5. The given day in thu year Svablianu fell m 

A.D. 1103; not 1104, 


1 Hb *l»nia to hnvfl tnken A.D. IWO m tbo gilnsml oqukvoknl of 
BatiudiionVA. so II rwalfc whlcb tliEM tltfW ilrtlaa ocil ivtw> Xq. 1 would 
bolonir m til* emrly port of A.D. 1100: »a whut li* hnli SAld qlwut 
Bahudtintiyq on p. 153 Wlow, qtnl niy ctHHW*nt oh p, IJH-S, 
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NiO* U, For Svabhnnq without any ApcCiikn] day in it 
tile proper efjuivalent is a.d, 1103^ or tiiorc strictly 

1103-4; not 110+. 

No. 7. The given day in the year Vyaya fell in 
A.U. U06; not 1107, 

NaS. The given day in the year Vikriti fell in 
A,i>. 1110; not 1 111. 

No. 9. The given day in the year ^nbhakrit fell in 
A.D. 1122; not 1123. 

_ J. F. R 

THE INITIAL AND CLOSING DATES OF THE ItElGX 
OP THE HOYS ALA KING VlSMNGl'AilDil.AXA 

Ill the voltiines of the Epujniphia C«nuifj«» and 
in tlio Mysore Gazetteer Jlr. Hice in variably gives 
A.D, 110-1^41 as tile period of the rcigti of the Iloysala 
king Vislifiiivardhaqa, also known as BittidCwa and 
BiBiga; lint in his J/yw™ (iijJ Coortj /mtu the /«- 
sertptiom lie flays <p. 99):—"In wiint year bin reign 
liegnn has not been discuvemi, DB U might Lave 
decided the ijueattDD, being of his I£th year, but un- 
fortniiately no year is nnuied. The earliest netiml date 
tlint can be cited for him ia Ull in S]:. 89. but Kd, 104 
represeuta him as ruling in 1 100 : this inpst have been in 
nssociation o ith Ballalu. Ids elder brother.'' Aceonliiigly. 
he givc-s A.ri. llll-ll a.s the dates of Vkhnuvardhana in 
the dytuLstic list on p. 97 of the same book, 

I'lttiicit dJ if It 

I have just discovered the iiiitiaJ date of Viahirtu- 
vnrdhniia'a reign from a close study of the Uoysnla 
iuseriptionjt The inseription Ak, 110, which mentiona 
him as ruling at DSraflamudra during the reign of the 
Western CImlufcya king Tribhnvotiatnalla. i.c. Vikrania- 
ditya Vr. docs not give the ^ka year, but gives the year 
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of the grant as 45't^‘ifa Thi» 

yniir Diiitdnbhi coiTe-^ponda to a.Dl 1142 i and thi? 
tfspression cannot mean any tin tig dsn than thn 

45tii y€ar of Vidmuvanihaiui's reign, for it ennnot refer 
to the Clmlukyan em that began itv A,D. lOTfJ; in that 
reckoning Dundnbhi was Lite GTtli 3'U4in So we eoiiie 
to the conclnaion that Vishnuvanlhana's reign actually 
Ixsjan in 1142 — 45 = A O. 1097. This date contirtued 
by variona traditional iitnl historical recordn which 
iinnniinoui^ly state that Ribiiiiunja, the great Yaiflhi;iava 
reformer* converted (in a.U. 1098) king Bittidevn, who 
wm njling the Hn\’sa]a kingdom^ IjavTng his residence 
at Toirinnr (Topcjanlir), ami tliiitj with the king's aid, 
Kfvmannja di.scovered and couseerated the image of the 
god NaiTiyana at 5Ielnkote in the year S^ka 1021 
(A.T>* 1099), correaporiding to Bnhiidhanya. 

Vislmtivnrdbfini:i niiist have been J'lttwivijn for iK>mc 
ycitrs before a.d. 1097, for we find refcrciiees to him 
in the earlier iriiicriptioiis also. He must have ruled 
siiiinlianeously with liia elder brother B^dhila I for some 
yearSp as we tuaj" judge froui the iivacriptions. 

dah of ih^ 

Although we cannot exactly tind, at present, the closing 
date of Visbtjiivardliana's reign* wo can safely assert that 
he miiat have reigned for oevcral years after a.d* 1141. 
Air. Rice has confounded one Bi^tideva^ n general nf king 
Viahi^nverdhana, with V'ishj^mvardhanft liiaiself. Ijetng 
iiiieled by the ainiilftrity of naincB, and infers ({K 101) 
from Cm. 90 that Vij^hijuvurdhsna died in a.d. 1141, but 
the inscriptinn really records the death of the genernl 
]htt.idSviL 

The following mscri])tion3, all referring them^Ives to 
the reign of Visln^uviirdhana* clearly prove that he must 
ha%'e ruled up to A.I>. JloO, though his son Namsiibha I 
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i« said iq iiQine of the inWiptiona to be ruling nloiig with 
hi til (as I'ltttaTw/tt) during this period :_ 


1. BpL Cam., vol. 5, Ak. 110 of a.d. 1142 



f* 

vol. 4, ifg. 04 

9* 

J14a 

3* 

II 

vol. 6, Kd- 99 

VP 

lUS 

4. 

If 

vol. G, Mg. 8 

tp 


1). 

ri 

vol. 4, Sg. 100 

1* 

114j^ 

6. 

>1 

vol 6, Kd. 84 

VI 

1148 

7. 

VI 

vol, 5, Hn. 6£ 

vf 

1140 

8- 

rt 

vol. 12, Ck, 40 

ft 

1240 

Ua 

f* 

vol 12, Ck. 2k 

ff 

um 


For an accoant of the general Bltt idCwa above referred 
to, see EpiffrapMa Cumatiea, voL 5, iutrod., pp. 16, 17. 

A detailed discussion of these i>oints will he funnd in 
it paper on the chronoJog)' of the Hoymilas which I hope 
to publish shortly. 

M. T. XAKA.SIKlilEXQAU. 


Mr. Namsiiiihiengar seems to take his A.l>, dates from 
the headings of the translations in the Epiffmptiia 
Carmitica volutnes. That is not a safe course • the liates 
must be read in the texts ; and then the year A.I}. must 
be Qxed by aacertaming wbctlier a given :^kft year is 
to be taken as current or os expiied. and by pa 3 'ing 
attention to the further detaifs of the month, etc. For 
instance Vol. 4. trans. p. 139, does place his No. n, 
Xg. lOO, in “1145 A.U.*' Hut the text shotvs (p. 2451 
tlmt the record is dated on the daj- of the winter solstice' 
of the Kaktakshin suffomfsum, Saka lOfi?, A reference 
to any standard table—(e.g.. Sewell and Dikahit's/ndm» 
Cateudur, table l>—will show that the record means 
Saka 1067 citmfHf. And so the given dav places the 
rcoonl in a,i>, H 44 (not 1145 ). 

Dates taken from other sources must lie treated with 
equal care. On p. iSS above Mr. Xarasinihiengar has said 
“ Saka 1021 (A.1J, 1099), corresponding to Baliudhanya." 
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A very short in(|airy would have shown thnt this remark 
could not stand, ‘^aka 1021 expired (m moat usually 
eited) was cerUtinly A.D* lOOS (iu tlio setiM that tlic 
first ten mouths of that Saka year fell in A*I>. lOflO), 
hut the C 3 'clie year was Prainatliln: Uahudhftnj'a waa 
1021 eorreapoiidmg, in tlje sense stated 

abovoj to A,i>* 1098 (not 1999). ^ ^ ^ 

These diHcrepancies do not nfiect Mr, Xarnsimhiengai a 
present results. But attention is drawn to them to 
illustrate further the point (compare p, 140 above) that 
anyone who aims at dealing with chronological rnattm. 
atul wishes to inspire confidence in liis results, must first 
get all his dates properly settled, so that they will stand 
beiliff chcijked by his readers. 

A remark may he nddeil about tho liufil date» .Xo. 9- 
Tt»e record, vol 12. Ck. 28. is dated in the Dhatu 
jwriivuistiwt, Saka 1079. This, again, is a citmmt isaka 
year: and in thia case the equivakut is given tightly ns 
1150 A.11." at ti-ans. p. 80* The text shows (p. 130) that 
the record seems to have been dated on the daj' of the 
winter solstice. If so, it takes VkhiiuvArdhaiia un to 
.({uito the end of a.U. 115G, 


Mil. w A lt*; Ft ALL'S T.AXILA iKSCRimOS 
Having now, by the courtesy of Mr. Itarahnll. been 
fftvoured%vith a copy of the new inscription. 1 may be 
allow'ed to add the following obaer vat ions, which nr a 
partly of an apologetic character:— 

1. Firat, 1 may venture to oipress a high approcialion 
of the great exactness of the reading, which leaves 
practically nothing to reward the scrutiny of other 
scholars. The photograph itself is a rciiiarkable technical 
achieveiiient, living pieced together out of aa many as 
sixteen fragmenta. 
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2. Tli« reiulm^ for ,v!iidv I had proposed 

i ig in ingt^ticcs quite certfttn. The 

form, Iwing undoubtedly an equivalent of pmiUlutvita ^ 

imtU^lhupita, must bo regarded aa a ohameteri^He of the 
local! dialect. 

f ™dmg9P{ivc«>^-ena 

(II. 1 -). liniaphrw (1. 2), proposed by me ] in the case of 
(n.)rtHi w) also, for (m>(nae), the carve in the a i, 
favourable fJIr. ifarKhall, I learn, does not assent), 

4. and a . da (in L 5) are still obscure, 

^Ve expect the inscription to end ayaTp rfeyv^/Aojuto, 
pari^o. which may have been wrongly copied by the 

(rather careless) workman, 

B. In p^tteeijtt (1.4) the vowel e seems to be indicated 
^P^rtant ay^i^ (in I. 1) appear to stand good. 

V hctlier the v^iyum, whidi Iiil^ l>een propose by Dr. Fleet 
(Ueto^r, 1914, pp. 99&_p^ ^nd against wliieh I have no 
pr-ejudica (except, perhaps, on grounds of date ami 
dialect), may possibly be read, 1 am unable to decide 

(j1i% 3lanihEiEI is €erUin of a^awc). 

F, W. Thomas. 


LA FOSDATlOy X>E GOEJE 

1. Le eouseil dc la foiiiJntion n'ayant anbj uneiin 
cbangoinent depuia le mois de novembre mia cst 
comp^ comme suit: mi. Q Snonck Hurgn,njo 

rr ‘i “■ T- J« E«r 

Ct L, van \ olleniioveji (aecretnire-tr^sorier). 

.1 1 I*" P"-' 1“ 

l-'Tu f critique da Kitfibai-iVrkl.ir 

Brill 4 Leideii. ^ 

3- Au printemps le conseiJ a accordd mm subvention 
»u d«teur G Eergstriisser, de I^ip^Jg, 

enrin^te snr la languc arabe parl^e c,i Syrie et en 
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Palcatiae. Uh rapport succintt do ce voyage so trouvo 
dans la ZDIIG. Ixviii, pp. GOO^’2,1914. 

4. Le copitAl de la foiidatlon dtatit rest^ lo m^tiio, lo 
iiioatant noininal e*t de 21,500 dorias (43,000 francs). 
En outre, an niols do novenibre, 1914, las rentes dis- 
pontblefi montaicnt ik plus dc 2,600 florins (5,200 fraiies)^ 

5. On’^M pcrmet d'attirer Inattention »ur ee qu'il cst 

encore disponible uii eortniu nouibro d'cxcinplaires do in 
reproduction de la l;Ia]Hilsali dnl^BubturL En IDOy, 
la fondation a fait paraitro choz I'fiditeur Brill k I«ldcii 
cotte reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leiden 
reputfi unique. C'cat au profit de la fondation que les 
e^etnplalrcs sent vondusi 1® P®i*' denJtflents 

franca. Ainsi les aeheteurs coiitribueront a nttoindre le 
but que se propose la foodation: do favoriset r^tiido 
'les laugucs oriontalcs et do lour littdrature. 


^Vpincinl^, 
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Assy h!AN AND BaHVLONJAN LiEtTEltS BELyNGING TO TIJK 

Koevt-njik CoLLEcrriDN i}y rirE Bkiti^e Museum. 
By KoisEitT Fhaxuin llAnrEii, Pli.D,, Professor of 
Jniiiig^iiag^s ftiid Lat^rntur^ at thfr tTaivcrHity 
of Chfeaj^o. Parts XII And XIII, T}it UniN'oraity 
of Chicago Press; the Cambridge P^e^^ 

London Eind Edinburgh. 

Each volume coutaina 11(1 octavo plates, with Nviii and 
^xix pages of iitlea, dedication (to tlie Bev* C. H. W. Johns 
and tlie Revn, A. H. Sayce^ preface, aad indices. 

TJie texts in vol, sii number 100, and those in vol, xiii 97. 
.Many of Lheni arc mere fmgmenta, and only twenty-five or 
thirty have^ wholly or in part, the names of the wriferEi, 
Among the most interesting inames nsay be mentioned 
Siii-lahnbnftur (t^iVod^>cllmfcIlta)^^^ama‘-gUlJU (prohably two 
likewise), Bfd-ibnh Merodach-baladarip and there are also 
dctcunienU from the Urites and the people of Asann The 
following notes will give an idea of the contents of theae 
interesting cominunieations:— 

1210, whicli 1>earH forty-seven longirili Jiaes, is in the 
BubyiDnian ehameterr and otn^npics tliree plates. It 
mentions a certain Bfd-ulezib, a servant of the king, who 
honoured his niaater. As he ref cl's to EMarhaddon+the 
son of tlic king my lord it would seem that this com- 
mil nice Lion was addressed to Sciinsdiicrib. He apparently 
speaks of a plot to kill him and also tlie kiiig^s scrvaiiy, 
As he refers lo liomeonc (? H^arhaddon) who would 
(ru)biii]d Babylon and complete E-iiagilft {the Temple of 
Be I ns there), this Jotter may belong to the period after 
Sennacherib a dc.s^tmctioii of that city. The text may he 
a communication froin a Babylonian who icmaincd 
faithful to Scnnaclicrih not withstanding all his atrocities, 
but the imperfection of the record leaves this uncertaiD. 
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Another iiupotiniit com iiiu meal ion w Xo. 12^8, which in 
from the governors (hazandti), the nmyor(T) (ajki>. tlie 
iKfods of the city AH^iir.atid the As^uritos, snmil and great. 
It speaks of governor Istar-na'id, iiiirj apparently of the 
destruction wiiich he had wrougiit. After a reference to 
talents and manaa of gold and silver, there is a mutilated 
and therefore uutrnnstatable paesage. It was with the 
follow'tng petition;— 

To the king our lord we say f If he deliver us to the 
governors, thy servants will die. We Jmvo sent 2 letters 
to the king our lord, hut wo have not seen an answer. 
We give our persons to death. Let the king not forsake 
his servants.” 

It would 1« intcr-osting to know upon what occasion 
this was written. 

Another interesting specimen of tablets of this class is 
«3-l-18, 53. otic nf the tablets unearthed by Hortniiswl 
Ro-sseiiii in 1882, Harper’s No, 1341— 

. . . which in the midst of . . . (fokjodf?) upon us 
. . . [to tlie king] onv lool %vo send, and [let hint ?) send 
a force to help ns. And the (jnrAsimrnu tribe Is set 
[against] ns. An enemy has gone or has prepared (f) (to 
go) against them. The authority of Assyria is remote 
from them. And iionc among tlie governor?] has gone to 
their aid—they have given (their) hand to the enemy. 
Eridu and Kulkb, which are left, it they can, will staild 
ngaimit the enemy. All the Ourasimmu tribe has now 
revolted, no city there supports Assyria except Ur and 
Kisik, and the city of Abn-idditia. And the king onr loid 
knows that Ur in the midst of Akkad is [faitliful ?J. 'po 
that end we were at Mrst perfect with our help. Pekod 
ami Tnmtiiw liate os. and devising evil against the house 
of thy gods, by killing and pliindoring they will put an 
end to ns; everything falling, we shall pass into their 
iiands. Now Taintiiii, Pekod. and Gurasimmn have 
gathered troops against us. [J.*t] tlie king our lord send 
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a force to the lielp of the house of his gods. Tligii Imst 
given the properly of the kings thy fatheiTS to the god 
Sid* TJiq hands of tliine Gneiiiy tiiou almit take, and the 
land Shull [not] depart from tite liaiidis of the king, and 
Assyria [slinll be ... ] before tlietn. The great men of 
the king [shall go] or shall prepare (to go) to keep the 
WAtcli. . t t 

Though there i.s neither name of writer nor of any 
other personage in this inscription to help to determine 
the date, other texts seem to furnish the needful 
indications. Thus No. 1200 describes the Gurasira 
{=5 Gurasiuimn) as lieing rnied over by a eerinin Balat-Hu, 
and this nuuie implies that they were of Babylonian race, 
No. 1342, which also refers to tlietn, mentions u ceidain 
Bel-ibni, whom A^nr^hunl-fipli sec me to luive sent na hi.s 
repreeeiitutlve in Babylonia, To all appearance the period 
was that of this Assyrian king's exp^ition against his 
brother Sawas-lnw-ukin (Snosducinnoa). 

I'lie variant writinga of tlie naino Gurusiminit are 
interesting r ^ pLT CiirHstmwm, ^ -jVe 

^ ^ 4^. 

friiiKifftm. No. 1244 has the combination < \ 

U r ail'd Gursimuiu, witliout auv pfi'Hx or 

sutKx, 

All will lt?arw -or the fiijLhor'» d^atli witit ffivat rpgret, 
hut the rt.^njuiiiiiig- vq lumens of the y-i^ricg wilJ duly appear, 
and forrii a uioiiuiiieiit to hig Liieiiiury. 

T. G. PiNCttiis. 


VoROEKAaiATiscKE BniLiOTHEK. Urkiindtrii dea alt- 
baby Idnigehen Xtvib iind Proxei^sreebt^^j 
voii Mr Schorr 8vo. Leip^i^: Hianclia, ISJGl 

This, a thick book of Gift pages, h the first part of tbt^ 
ci^lith ficeiitin into wbkh Die gonuH In divided* Tliv 

jujk-% \l 
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doenincnte tranRUted Hiimbcr 317, nnd nre preceded hy 
ati mtruduelton of Ivj jiagcR, trentmg of the tiUsraiure of 
BflbyloBion law, and the varioTis branches of tho same 
with bibliographies of tlic works bearing upon the text^ 
dealt with. At the end of tho work we Hod lists of nati.es 
of persons, gods, teiuples, animals, countries, people, places 
gates, streets, rivers, and canals. -J’he renderings iheia- 
solves are supported by lists of Sen.ifcic and Sumerian 
words, and an appendix give,-, a list of dates ofooi.teinpomrv^ 
rulerH, lu which we find, first in order, the H'tdl-kiiowii 
Maine Nai-ai«.Sin, who appeata as a conton.porary of 
S«jinu^bu“>, the founder of Hanimurahi’s dynasty. It is 
needless to say that this is not regarded as the reiioa*iied 
sun of Sargon of Agade, W’ho reigned about 2800 B.c. 

The documents ti:anslate<l, which belung exclusively to 
the pcriwl of IJanimurabi’s dyna.sti', are classed in sections 
under letters, and subsections under Ro,mtn numcpals, in 
accord a I ICO wilIi the very pnicticnt system adopted. Eai:b 
s«fCtron baa a good description of the texts tmnsloied 
tberein, so that the reader easily obtains an idea of tbeir 
most iiibercsting points. The scope of the work, however 
precludes any extended exatnination of these in the 
pi*e«^:nt wot I tie* 

T(ie tniiiscriptionjs and trajiiiljitionjj am ju wuralJel 
ctilumiis, but space is ecoi.oi.ir««l by giving the names of 
the witnesses in smaller type and in single eoh.mH without 
rnnslatiom Tl.e body of the work is in the tvim 
known as «English ” old style pf « very satJsfaetVry 
cleaniesa. Ii, the tranBliterations the author shows his 
^utioii by transcribing the Sumerian phraBea found in 
those tests from time to time Kyllabically. „„d as 
connected words; their Semitic equivalents, however, are 
^iven in iiobQ?t There ih no ctineifoi-iii^ 

adopW siH:c1nien-test will show tlic system 

105 : Sippar. 30. disannul,i, Ifi. Amnii-saduga, 
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Text: M 157 (88-15-13, 57). Tmnfi. KU iii 75. 
CfHitents: W., 1\. und ejich receive 1 male or fcrmile 
ftUive nn their almi'e of inheiftntice, after the eldest brother 
hiLH i^wom concern 3 i]ff the iiuioiiiit of the inlieritance. In 
additioi] W. kindly tnakcs over (?) to hin two brothers 
Ihxi imjperty which he hud obtained by hm invn efforts. 
4 judges, 5 tiiid the atnhiv ist. 


t jrM*t amfum anuin-Bu- 
A.t fffi-du. ^zitU 

mmiddftM tUkttiiM 

^ ir- 

nr *ziUi TiiiU'ditk 

ft/Mhd amimn hi-hi-bidiim 
^silfi "ia t-im- 

ma ^u-ni-i^hu ^ 

id-hiai- 

* ^ niarduk 

(UMm (?) t~ 

IHtJ C-mtl-Wrt 

” a- jiu ih~ 

pa^iz- 

cad ton i t ljJjidu 
fxi-ll-ht i <11-3It 

iSdu mardnk 

ihkflm { j} 
na mar-dk-ii J 
jii- nm n a 

i-iia f irm 

fb-ji iHimfwA ™ If /^a-ar- 
mdum a/jdidtif 
ha “ \i-td i-iu-ur~riL^mii 
liianhiJ^ it />f f- 
rts - Zit - /am ^ ititfril Miff 
ji nrad-^*^ mI - -H-ta m 

• P^. 


* ] slave-worn ail Atitini- 
gaiiiiJ(f) with lier childreii, 
is the share of Warad- 
Murduk, the cftt-avaii- 

leadei (?}; 1 slave 
iftthe share of [bobMardiik ; 
"■ 1 sJave-w'oiEiun LakbUiim 
is the share of Fazfjihiiji, All 
this n re the share.^ of Wartid- 
Uimalsitnni s children. 

Wimt Warad-_^tarduk, the 
caravan - leader (?), their 
broLlittr, hits iiee|uired by hia 
own exertion^ he Jias ahaixd 
to Ibiii-Maixtiik mid Fiuuta, 
him, his hretlierft, in his 
kmdiieodft 

A a Wanid- Mardqk, tl ie 
earn van - leader (f^ tlicir 
brother, witli regard to the 
I property of Watnd-Uliiias- 
^ittini, their father, hag 
juatiticd himself with hi.s 
bi'OtherH, Ibni-Marduk and 
Pa^zjiliinu by the oath of 
God, Ihiii - Mardnk and 
Pa^^mluin, sous of WnruJ- 
OlmasHitnni.w^ill not proceed 

Pa. 
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teavad^ift munluk ngaiOHL Wamtl-Mnnltik, tlit: 
dikiin (t) ^ ii-nl cnmvaii - (?), th«ir 

i-mHtg-ga^mu. brutlier. 

marduk Tliey have awom hy 
w <wri sm«*sf Lw/iit - E Jlanl u k, and A» 11 iti - 

^ In. De”'^* soduga, the king'. 

Here come the names of the four judges: Nannnr- 
maritiuni, Sin-iimearn, Ibqu-AiinunHii'”, and HK|u-tlMiL 
Among the other witnewHia may be mentioned 

(‘'the son of the 20th day*’), on Aiiiorite, and 
Taiiilutuai, son of nK|U*“^ Idigna (" tJie river Tigi'is Ijun 
earned away,” “ cleansedor the like),' 

Tiic iinpreoaious of tlic cyiinder-seah (wliich are not 
mentioned in the work) give an hidicatioo of the 
parentage of the judgea. and from tiiein we Jearn that 
Nannar-iiian&um was a worshipper of the deititd king 
Amuii-titana, whilst Ibku-Amiunitn‘" adored the reigning 
king, Anmiisadnga, as did also Wmad-Manidiik, the eldest 
brother, and MAr-Hmi-esif-. Other C3'Undcr'inipressioiifl 
are from the licab of Ibni-Jltaruduk, the second brother; 
Warad- . . . (pmluildj- the namt of u iritnciw read hy 
Schorr os Warad-etil-anim) son of ]1j[gatu«n]—he wfis 
di-vutec of two goda; a certain Taqir- . . , , son of 
Na’id-tlc H a witness wjiosc cj'lindcr-seal heats no 
name, but a dedication to a god; Taiiilutn“*. the second 
witness, whose device was apparently nut accompanied tw 
ilia name; and aiuitlicr. possi lily a wvrnaii. The docitiiieiit 
was evidently' regarded as an iinjajrlant one. 

Th« names of the witnesses are followed bv tiic date 
which Dr. ScImrr gives as follows;.— 

“uvtrfiA nfcwimim Am On the HOth of Nisnn- 
.iOtam. innii," in the year in wliidi 

ga tugid^e wnA king Auimisaduga, by the 

*«>!>''■ habbttr ln;ffd^i^ni-ln }H>weifuI cumnmnd of 
am-mi-^a^tia-ga mm- Samns, his lord, the canal 
ft (unJ It i-A 1. A la til i -sad iiga-nu h uS-i i isi. 

’ XhMc iiBmBS BK riNhl ctlkgrwi-ai hy theuatlinr. 
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Tlie VLirb k Wiialing, but is ^lasily tiupi^licd; the year 
wiLs that named after the digging of the canal in 
fiuestiou—a canal ^vhose name conferred u|3qh tlie king 
cxceediiig that pf the greatest conqueror ever 

known: " j\iiijui-:Kadugu (siduqiL) is the peopled ahujid- 

aiicn" (ef. Poelwh Jf<ibf^hukm Ex2:i^ilio7i of the 
fJniiwitiiif of Pen^if^lvania, vol. vi, pt. ii, p. 104). 

This spec! men of the testf? is one of the iiiHcriptxotie 
preset* ^XKi lu the BritL^h 3! use uni, and noa Hrat published 
by the German Asayriologist Bruno Meiaunet (31) in ISOii, 
with several othcra Ijelonging to our national eollection 
and that of the Royal ^Inseunis of Berlin. The n inn her 
of Britifth 3fuseuiii inacriptiouH iiichiclud in the present work 
is about 1-4. Improved readings are in many coses given, 

T. Q. I’tNCHEJ?, 


TuE Life of ^luiUMilEIi. By the Bov. Canon SELL, ULh 
^riie Christian IJtertttiire Society for India, pp. xiv 
and 2*12. Lpndnn, Madraa, and Ooipmbo, M)Kh 

To treat on m intricate a subject as tiie life uf 
3Lohainn]jed and the early history o£ Islam in so umatl 
a eoinpass means to give little more than the hare I'esnlts 
of origimd rogesrcli into the sources. Aa the nuiiierPiis 
quotatiuuH from modem ivorks sliovv, sneh research seeniH 
not to have been the foreniost idea in tlie iniiLd of the 
author He w'as therefore free lo produce a popular book 
wdiich inakea no pretensions lo add much to our pre^nt 
knowledge on the sulijeci. An far os is [iosailde in n lionk 
wdth a religioua tendency^ the antlior has striven to judge 
men and matturs inipartiaily and with discretion. Ilk 
relying in tlie main on secondary sonreeSp howevm.. has 
left iittle room for lii^itoncal criticisn»« He appears to 
titke many of the legeiKk fienriiig on Moijaiinncd's early 
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lif« and prD|>het!(hip ak liLstoncal, niLlioq^h ihdr fAncifu] 
ctmiacter lias beoii shown aff&iii and ngnin. hi tha liai 
of works iiicutioned a« liis authorities we miss prineq 
Teano's gigantic with their compilation of every 

detail that eoiidte. Hit- author r&pnxliicL-a tlit^ atory of 
the meeting of the young Jtohainmed with tlie monk 
BaJiira, and the ttnecdolc coimocted with hk name 
Jwifn, witlwut offering any eriticisin, Tiie diMciwaton 
of the views of inoderTi writers on Moliammed s “ fits " is 
likewise ivitliout result. We should wither agree with the 
.Mosliin writers who ■' do not admit this theory of tits ” 
fp. Ul), At most they might l>e reduced to the effects of 
tiemons excitement, caused by stispcnse, which k quite 
explicable. The author also upholds tlie story of the /«/>«, 
or the supposed interval of several yeans lietweJn t.he 
Hi^t and siiWfiucMt revelations, but no evidence to 
siip[jort it exists. It has even liecjj disproved on reliable 
groiindss, Hijra the author still translates Ijv "flight" 
whicii is now obsolete, because it does not agr^ with the 
real moaning of the word. 

In spite of the numereus works extant on the life of 
.Mohammed there still remains «„ eiiormnus mass of detail 
to be olucidnted. Even the bi-oad historical facts are so 
mixed up with what is doubtful and entirely fictitious 
that the work of digging ant the kernel of truth is one of 
great delic^y and whidi reiinires an almost uiifsiling 
discnmmation. The author of our book, with bk profound 
knowhxige of liie Arabic language and the litemture 
couMnicd, ^mbincd with hk undoubted gift as a popular 
writer, could b« of great aasktaucs to students by givina 

detract from the uierit of the bcn.ik, ^ ^ 

H. JIitt.sfnrKKi,ji. 
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Epiorapiiia ZEVI.AMCA, Veil 11, Pts. I, If. By Don 
.Mahtiso de Zu,va Wjckrkmasixujie, 

The two lirst i>ftrts of tlio s«coud volittue of 
siti^he'a iuterwtttiig publication contain principally pillar 
iiHfcriptiotu} livloii^n^ to tho tenth and clev'enth centuricH. 
Tii 0 Kirigallawa pillar {Na 1), diseorcred by Mr. H. C. P, 
Beli in 18112 about 20 iiiiloa north-‘Porth''Caat of Atiuriidhn- 
puiu. waa Hct np by King Udnyu f in Lhu y«f»r 953 A.tt, 
H ickreiiioNinghe has found out in this occaaiou {p. Hi 
that the kings of the tenth century uhc the titles 
Saitvinevun and Siri Satigwho ultcrnativcly. If ©ue was 
known aa Sttlainovan hia successor was culled Siri Satig-bo 
anti vice S’ersu. 

N’os. 2-5 are pillar iuacriptioiia of about the ftanio date 
and tlic same contcuts. 'llieir aul^ect is tlic granting of 
the usual iiirmtmitiea to village in tlte neighlM>ur))Ood 
of Anunidhupura. Tlio form of tlie letters and the shdt; 
ttf the language in the Tiiiibirivava inscription iNo. 3) 
are in agreement with tlio Moragotjlrt pillar of Kassapa IV 
(vol. L, No, 1 1 ), tile hmt twelve lineii lu both being almost 
tlie same word for word. 

No. e is a 1)1 liar inscripLioii of Kassapa V discovered 
by Mr. Bell in the ruins of iliiijlingiiiya. 4(J miles noutlt- 
etist of Anuradinipiira. The nature of tho privileges 
agrees in the iiiain with other aliiiihir records of the 
period, but ill addition to these tho iiiscrlptiou contains 
rules for the mauagciucut of the liospital attached to the 
tiionastery. TJie express ion used for “ Impital *' is vrd- 
lull =■ vauiyaffild, atid tho inmates of tho hospital are 
called ved'/irtf-wTaswu (C 10), Tlio otlier tci'ms moutioneij 
by Wickronuiaingbe ou p. 20, vj*. trcii-Aaf-fa*»ityrtn. 
htd-damtn, ved-itamiltiTttwait, veddutt-badtfatn bim, ved- 
ftitl-lKtd-kwtln, do not occur in tlic inscription. 

The order that “dead goats aud -fowls should be jpven 
to tlie Iiosipital(C Ifl) would show tbnt aninial food was 
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ill lljef« Buddhist iDstUiitions, but the trandutioti 
of this ptisssu^e IS doubt fuJ* 

VfUi-yut jKisfistnJ (B 24) trnnslnted "the live 
superiiiteiidentH of HeldK uiirl vtlit-iful nct'indnmtitfl 
iC I3j 11)) " agriculture I olKciels". Clough's Dictitinary 
has o word wfa = laud sown with grain, field or funii, 
[t must be identical witli Sanskrit *'garden, juirk " 
(Heiiiucaudru. Abliidhmiftciiitamatvi, llll). A didei-eiit 
word is vd = Skt vdii, “coast" (Oeiger, Na layOl 

No, 7 contains rt grunt of the iistial iiunitutiiies to 
u Certain plot of ground helongitig to Tiauraiii ninmerv. 
In C 11. 12 we ougiit to read kd/t^tlin instead of 
tolpditiiit mid compare ttiis with lidpairt in tiie .Maha- 
k^laltae^va inscription lAJ.C,, No, 1 iO) A and C, 1 have 
traiiftlnted tills passage " in agrecmt nt with the Kolputlm 
i;on]iiiunity of priests ”, and stick to tliis translation until 
further huticc^ 

Tile Aetaviragolkeva pillar (Xo, 9) is the only inficription 
contaimai in this voluiiie which has been published Iwfore 
by Dr, Oohlschiuidt in IfiTfr ami by tim in 188B <A,t,C., 
Xo- 117) wiili an incomplete tratislation. llie conteiitB 
ate the usual iiii in unities granted to the village VcTant^utia, 
but in the introduction King Dappiila V tells u,s tiiat he 
musuokcd the Puiulya countiy and obtamed a vicloiy^ in 
the tiinth year of his reign (lOOO A.U-X 

With regard to the translation I have the following 
remarks to make : For the term (C B) Wjckronia- 

nitighe refers us to vol. i, p. 19J), ». 12, There we find tlio 
translation “ lisakct-iuakera which has uo ctymologienl 
foumlatioa. But tile same word occurs also in voL i 
p. 112, n. 3, and there we havi* the correct translation 
*■ brickdayera tRurndn = Pali iMahav- 

222). The tnuiBlatioii uf daiiffnUttn hy " biid-catchcra " 
necuis correcL In Abliidhanapjiadipika, 514, the Pali 
jaliJ^ is rendered liy vtirtiddlvadilu. Ttuftjtiw (U 22) is 
a ditlicult word. Wiekretnnsiughe refen* us agaiu to 
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vol. Lr 100, but there iilsu he gives no ti'ans^t^tion^ In 
JnCilkil, v; p, 102, we read— 

C 07 *d khfitlmUi, diva khdfhniti iiimliyd 
t^atihiimnim khuddardj^i^m^ bahn adhammihs 

By ni^Ut to thieves a prry ^ra we, to piiblieana by diiy, 
IjcwJ ffdks abouird within the realm* when evil kiuj^s 
bear svVuj% 

3Ioyfc prob<ib]y onf luudioit is the same os this fiitaiiifa 
[ii tlie JatEika, 1'he iiieanitig ‘'pniilirains'^ wnuld suit 
very web. 

Another translatinn is Jio&sible if we loy stream upon 
the s in Burjie]l in his Ehrfieintm 0 j JUkMith 

ludkuir Pitlix^jritph^ (LoiidiOUt 1 Hi 8) on p. 126 tuentiouM 
the kingploimt of Pandion and of TundiKi The Hriat occurs 
in MciriJ» Er^th.t. § 58, and in Ptolemy* vii, 1, 

11, 7d t Fliny^ vh 105; tlte second in Pei^jdua, § 54 ; 
Ptok-iny, vii, 1, § 8. Now the name Fihi^i ia frequenl 
enough in the inecriptioni* of the tenth ccIlt^T^^ It 
generally stands together %vUh Stdi (the kingdom of the 
Colofl in Southern Indiah ^ for iuaUvnce in the Timhirt- 
wawa iiiHeriptinn (voh ii. No. :i)* B 22, Under the 
rircuinsUinccs it would Im; I’juite nutiirnl to find also the 
kingdom nf Then the traoalatiou w^ouhi run 

thus! '■ I'lie inliubitants of Tun d is shill I not outer/' 
Cjf. alisj the Ttujniimlignwu pilliir inaeriptiou at Fuloivnm- 
rnvii (vol. ii, No, 10), B 24, 25. I give boili renderings 
of thiB iinpjrtant expression^ hut I confess timt [ prefer 
the first one. 

The Hccoiid part of voL ii begins with the Kajauirdigavji 
and MayilagaRtoia pillar inscriptiniis of Mahinda IV, 
'Use latter of the two has been published befoi^ by 
Ur, Goldsehijiidb and by uij-self (AJX^, No. 126). Wick- 
riamasliighe accepta our statomeiii that Maliiuda IV of the 
Mahavamsa ia ideiitica] with the Siri Sang-lxiy Abahiiy 
of the Mi bin tale tablets and with the Mihiiidu of the 
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ifLscnptiot,. nnd out « 

^We w i,ch euahles u^ to form ao i,ku a.s to hnJ’iU^ 
Ceylon k.n^ of tho tenth, .i.v.nil., au<i twelfth centork-s 

' in several pofiita from tl.o one Hve„ Uy 

trornke !!; ^ 

trimMlate'- '''' *«nis#/nl iurffi ni„| 

tiun«late m tl,o mn,jm.r adopted by Wiekren.aain^die in 

note o. l <tev,^fAd. inuaoa *■ re^,lutio„ >> 

n. tim Veasugin inscription of lUiiibidu IV {/s>„V 

voJ...^p.i,. ,1 ..,„„., i„ 

of lanitruumUilm VI fA.I.C., No, laOK* Wicki!.m,«. 

MngJms r^derin. of ii 3-Jo is prcteruhk to min. 

With rcgntd to B la-Ul, r can imith.r accept hh 

tion tior do I stick to myp qi^h n'j Tin„, 
obscure. * ^ Imlssiijto romiiiim 

W b ’*' •' ^ ““™l'J*-*tory ren,ai kH<i> 74) 

ickrt.mnsmr,he calls lUteutio., to a dnas of foliots 
Cftllc^i VtnmWi rtitd mentioned in Vma ^7 He tielf 

i at ••.(»A-,,^;„. - 

am] that a colony of them may have settled pormanentiv 
i« Ammidhapiitti m ctimjamy with ihc Yal^nas „hcn 
that city was uj the senith of its gW" <j-l..( 

Kutnlxajtia wore known prineipnilv as liorse-rWl 

-ai:i-=;'pi:;35 

Mr to k. Nanumu n. hi^ mterv-sting artklo in ,J^ 

.■«r. k„o„„ „ U,,,. 

wulK, Koit^fcoJl. Itl|;ut41#-b.. fiH-kffVaKnl I" ^- 

*• Kc.'tjlifcRgkim.l^ttiij ", ' ■' P' ^rtinjilBteg i| 
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" by be^stowitifT on tiieni ^Id find tloLh And whatever 
kind of wt'iiltli they wijshed,*^ ^^ave aecurity to birdn. 

Weber, in hiu reviews o£ Juiin*s d'AlwLs’ iiitiodnetloii 
in Kaccttviiiift'ii ^I'aiiiinar of the PilU lan^age 
iStrri/ciTp lip ^itS R\) and of BumellH HHements of Smith 
/iniiaii FalijLOtjrttphr^ {I}}dl^ke lii, *^4S fF.h 

shown that Kdmboja has <^uite a difleriuil sigiiificfition 
in the iIIHeri[>110117) of Ai^'oka from that which it inks in 
later lVi!i lesiet>^rai)hy, as for hislance Abhidhanapfwi- 
dipika, I Ho, from whori;! Ciiilders takes his <|uotatioii. 
In Visdic litenitnix* Kamboja Is the imnie of a nation on 
the north-west fixjiiiier of India. aii^jRiHcd lo hnve dwell 
in close prosiiiiity to the Yavenas, Later on the natne 
was transferred to Fnrtimr India in tiie same way as 
Caiiipfk the capital of the Angas (the tno^leui Bliaf^lporeb 
was later on n city near the nionth of tlie River Mekong 
(Ihirtlip fnifcripfi<m/i dn p. BU). The 

desecndiints of the tin^i^iiientioned Kutidxijas had adopted 
the ^lusselmun creed and used ti> trade a]I alon^ the went 
const of India from the Berfjiaii Gulf down to Ceylon and 
probably further east, while tile Kandjojas of Further 
India wore devout Buddidsts, J tliink \VickrcTiias)nijlio 
is Correct in stiitiijv that the KahdM>jaa mentioned in 
Ni^\anka Mai las in>>crJptiou bclongwJ to tim former 
class (p. 7B), 

Tlie remiiinin^ portion of pt, ii contains some ns ore 
iusciiptions of the fiaiim king^ vik, the slab inseription 
of the lliila-Dii-ge [X>itico iit Polkmaniva {"So, 14), tile 
lliita-Da-ji^o veatihiiEe wall inscription (i^o- 15), the Jhita- 
Ihi^^ge inside wal] inscription (^'o. 1U)h Tlscy utTer no 
particular interest, 

licfore concluding this review I must make up for au 
omission which J coTiimitted some years ago in reviewing 
the HEtli part of the first volimm of the Ejn^mphia 
ifey/itn/cw. It cojicerns the eitprcssion jjd't'yJhar its the 
Kiribat'Vehera sn^riptioii (p, lGl) aiid in the Jripinniyiiva 
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Pfitar mBcriplm,, (p. 170). Wickrumnsiiiijho k pcrf.cHy 
OTrrrtt IIJ Hldinifying tLja with f^trihdra. “iuHimnitv*" 
Hv or I might have jidddd tliut tJiDi word with the «u'ije 
sigujhcfttioii oddiira sevenii tiiiica in ibnu, vjif 2;j7-‘( 
See Bfihkr'B tmimiatioii, SBE. xxv, 


BimxK, jVotrnW, 


E. MPlleh, 


Tamil Stl’Hies.oh, &esavh on the Hls-touv of kie Tamil 
People, Language, Religion, and Literattre. By 
M. Seimvasa Aitangar, 3J.A, AJadrajj, illu. 

The nuthor. io hia prefaeti to thk work, states tliat he 
has c-ssuyed for the fixnt ii..e to put together the result 
of past r^earches, so as to present befc,-e the reader n 
^ruplete birda^eye view of Tamil culture a,.d dvili.,Atim. *' 
or th,H pui-iKwe he has not only utilised ]iis own wide 

imd ^holarly kimwlerlge of Dravidiau languages and 
hterature. but him based his facts or, the reliable Lideuco 
o ep^n-aptiic reinains ant) inscriptions. Uj) to the present 
lime hctmi. and fable have, to a grt‘at extent, sufficed tLs 
a gi^undujirk on which to found an aecuunt of earlv 
ravidian history and literature. Translations of early 
oxts ate often useless as being mc™|y essays in so-called 
poe ry , they w-klom give the true meaning of the on<dnu1 
und are generally nnrdluhie for any critical or hrst^riea' 
r-T^- .M .Srinivasa Aiyangst i>oints out tha m 
.nunicatiou of knowledge in these days is bc^t 
prose, not jx.Aty . . . The pose should be siml a. d 
KJiumatie free alike from pedantry and lialdness" S! 
author, therefore, while fully recognii^ing tlie work of 

previotw scholars, siicl,, for tiisUnoe fts that of P < i ^ 

Pillai in his Jfi/esfones 0 / rurniZ 
rir. Barnett in his 0 / JUmt/ Sooh in (/ir LuZ 

with Its valuable intrwiuction, may well cl^^iJ, 
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to Imvo satisfied Uie crying want for ii t-extljook of 
accurate inforiiialion, given in clear and iiiicnnatic 
English, respecting early Diavidian history and literature. 
Essays on Dravidian Ethnology lead up to the fatal 
division of the people into the right- and lefuhand 
castes wliith is traced hy the author to tlic lime of Uaja- 
tnjft Chola, after his conquests tn the first tpiarter of 
the eleventh ccntui'y. Tlio division arose after A.D. 1010, 
wiicn the Chula tiionarch marsh a lied his us tensive 
aritiien . , . into two great divisions, the one consisting 
of those men who hud won for him victories in all his 
foreign eampaigns, and the other composed of new 
suldiera from the Pandya. the Telugu, and Canaitsc 
countries, who had formerly fought against him from hia 
enemies' camp. The former, recruited chiefly from the 
Vedan, jS'nttamaii. Malayaman, and Paraiya easlcs, hv 
eallcd the riglit-liand army (wniwiU'Oi i^fnitfroron). while 
the latler, made up of the Pallans, PalUs, Madegas, and 
Eedai^ (Canarese hunters), was culled the Icft-hunrl army 
This argument for a iinlitary and political origin of the 
ev<?r-iwrplcxiug division of the ngricultumi and artisan 
classes is supported hy evidence from the inacriptioii of 
Haieiidra Ghota where the ‘ old troops of the right hand " 

are referred to in contra- 
^listiiietiuii to the now* ones of the left hand i further, 
from the fact that Adirajeiidra Chola (A.a 1065) imposed 
a poll-tax /ha, voI. iii, p. l6o) on all male mombers 
of Ijoth facticnis. 

Sutne suggestiv'e facts are advanced to support the 
author's view that the Vat fcelnttu alplmbct was introiliicctl 
fi'mu Western Asia by Tamil merchants alsiut the seventh 
oi‘ eighth ecuturj? n.c., and that, although it was siip- 
plaiitctl by the Ciratitha cliaracters in or about the tenth 
cenUiry, it was not Ijorrowcd or adapted from the 
Bitdimi or Asoka alphabet. Hia account of Dravsdiaii 
philology ably siipplenients the work of Caldwell’s 
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G„nn,mr. Tli^ ^^^n^y pdod of 
lik-mture m Iield U, Imve extended fro.i', 5U0 Ji.a to 
A.D. 500, uiid included the ei^jht flJiliiologjea the ten 
|i.ajor and eighteen r.dtioi- aa previously set forth 

by Seshagiri Wfiatrl in td» pn Tmml Atfemfiovt. 

the Jain. Buddhist, atul Bmhmnnit periods of earlv 
litcrnture me extended down Ui ajj. ‘150. wiiile froji, 
that date down to A.Q. 1200 the sacred hymns and poctna 
of >aivaa mid Vaishiiavan. wldeh had till then io.miin«J 
^tiered, iveit pdlected and arranged. A detailed and 
Jucid ftcccnmt of this period of liltmtiirii expands the 
recent exposition net forth in Panphar’s o/ 

/i indtusm, 

A chapter L, specially devoted to the Azhvfu^ cr 
\ Aibhnava Kftinta. of a hoiii it is fsdntwf ont that" reliemuB 
fanatics have gathered together a ,na«, of legendary mid 
superstitious aeeoimta often of n eonllicting and sometimes 
of an inercdibtf nature 

'flic Tim Viieiiakain of Tim Mnnlhka Viieliakar is held 
to have l>ecn composed nlx>nt a.D. R70. while its conmilatioij 
together with the earlier DevfiTain hymns of Annnr 
hmubaiidhar, and Sundartir, and other poems, into the’ 
ceven rim Murai by Nmuhi Aydar Xauibl. is daud 
-bout A.r>, 1025. To this date also is ascribed the 

mnipilntioii. with the inwistance of Xatlia Mmd of 

Uio \a,shiiava livmns i-ito the Xatftyira Pmbmidham.' It 
« a tdief to find that tmiistatioiis of extmeta fmm early 
lamil poems are given in prose and not in poetry 
Unfortninilely.mauy of those extracts remaia untrundatii 
into English. As tile work is eminently suited to be 
a mliable textbook for English and Indian stiidtnte 
n mpe may bo cxprcsxeiJ that in « future oditian the« 
extracta nmy receive translation. 


lb W. Fkakek. 
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KA-siiMm : b^in^ n hrief mtrdduc^iiod Ld the 

hktory. litfjratiu'e, iidtl dufctriries of tlie Advaitn 
ShuH'Ur |iLilosophy of KiLshiiiir, ^pociHcx^liy tl^e 

Tfika Systitm* By Jh C, CuAiTKTUi, RA, (CaDtub.)* 
Vid\^avaridhL Fai^kultis I. (The Kusliuiir Series 
uE Texts mill Studies, vc^h ii.) 8vo, Tlie RcHeai’ch 
Department, Kzishinir State: Briimgrtr (Boml^ay 
pHuted). ID14. 

CliAtterJi \s furtimaic: he litiii a wide geueml 
knowledge^ a ihEjrough grasp of Kashiiiiri Saiva litetiiture» 
a JiAppy gift of expressiou which enables him to convey 
I he peculiar pliitosophieal conceptions of Hindu ihixikers 
in term A ititelligibic to t]ie Western mind, and lastly the 
oflico of Director of the Reaeareh Department in the State 
of Kashmir^ which piit^ at hia dispi»ial the best }jooks and 
tile ablest native iutclIccLs in that country. The present 
l>ook allows that he has made goofi uac of all thc-ne 
advantages. 

This fii-st volume falls into two part^, part i treating of 
tlic history and literature of the aubjeet, part ii of its 
d<K;trim!s. The originp of Uu^ Saivihm of Kiishmir are 
rather obaenre* Its literature, as it exists in its present 
form, may lie classified, ns Mr*Gliatterji allows, under three 
heads—Agauia-siLstra, Spanda-eblstm, and Pratynbliijiia- 
»Vitra. Tlie Agamic iKXikor which tend tuw^ard^'i'antrism, 
ACrcm to Imve preached a dualistic gysteni of theolog^^ 
Tivhich. taken LC^ether with the aniLtysia of nature 
ilK-vcIoped ill detail m other pai’i^s of Saiva litemturc, show s 
a striking pandlel to tlie s 3 ^Htem of the Se^svara-Saiikliya. 
To eliminate this diislistic heresy' a new school arose„ of 
which the earliest extant product ia the Siva-sulmascriljed 
to the god Siva, wdiich wdth ii^cotniiicutarics—notably llic 
ancient Bliaskarii^s iTaritUM^ anil Ki^ma-rnja's 

ViuiarSini—-teach a thoroughgoing monistic idealism, and 
endeavour to Interpret the older Agamas in tfciat ssonsc. 
The Spanda fichoob liased on the Spauda-kaiika^ ascribed 
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Vjisu-giipi:^ (Hoiiriiilied yarly in the ninth eeiitury)* with 
the vrtti df the IiilteKH diKuipJe KahtttH mid eoine lifter 
eoinnientnriea^ Folloiva the general prineiple^ of the ^iva^ 
siitta^ enunciating its doctrines in dogmatic form. Lo-stly, 
tVic Fmtyabhijfm-^^ti'o.p^ accepting tiic sanio idealistic 
d-rjctrincSr and aiipporttng them with topical aigutnent and 
active polemic^ v'&s Eoundesj hy Somananda (probably 
a di.sciplc of Vasti-giiptu) in hia Siva-drsli^ ivlncli was 
followed Ijy Utpulaa yvara-pratyabhijfiii-Butiii^ with the 
vHti of tiie latter author and Abhiimva-guptit^s cs?m- 
riLCntarje^ Viiiiar:^mi and vrti-viniarsinT, etc. These ttiree 
idealistic schools are often ct>llectivc1y designated hy the 
term Trika.- 

Ojie is tempted to speculate on the historica] relation 
lietween this Trlka of Kashmir and the ^^Iva-siddhaiita 
of So nth cm India. The two systems have obviously so 
nmdi in conimoii that they may \vcll have originated from 
a eommon source* In e,g. their classification of the baktis 
and the modes of tlio piienomenal universe they are 
pmctically at one, Tlieir chief diiTbrence seeuia to lie in 
iht- ccmccptlcii of the relation lietw's^n the Absolute ^iva, 
flic individual soul, and tho Maya, the materiat piunciple. 
Here the Trika m tlirougliout a inonistic idealisiiL The 
Suiitheni Siddhilntit is less clear; somctiiiuis it seems to 
preacli dualiMin, as when it oppost^s the Ahsulnte 
to Mkyh and the individual soufe, and soiiieiimcs again it 
4isfterts their fundaniental Udity^ e^g. when it declares that 

* Tho 8ju^-a-cLur4aiui^u{mha appUcss iMm term ml Ouly to 
Sootrim^ hiiro hm Ui t\w tS-hcHiLi Oii tho Siift-tfau-a 

onU ^]NLuda-1c£iriliiJi- 

■ TOLkoth»topt«rtainty loaekiiowloclpo wiUiiifratfLudts ^^r,Chatiorji* 
c^trrtssticii oa p. IL of my m .IkAS, lUle, p. Tm. But 1 

Uf H3xy ilmt I am atill not oonvincod tJuit Pitmmirihft- 

J*n* m (jfiAOfI apciii tlso Viiislsfcinvifc tmct of tbaE minvt, arnl I but Ujolotlor 
ii ranlly the nud'tanb Adhii-ni^kaHkM Tho whuSo ^rentot tliau ||s 
pATt! ift M AbhJnava-}^ftUi hia K inr abi fpiumr uf tlm Adlitni. 

it ma>4t hovo been hhartor tlijiBt tim hut \l is aeliinJJy 

Jisttfer tiiBTk tho Vft^hianvs p. 
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llic n’oridB ar« the body of iyiva, souls liia sciiiios, tiio 

^okttB His organ of thought (l^iva-fiAiia-siddliiyA t, liiIV, T), 

and exprtsfljses their relation aa “ neither one, nor two. nor 
neither one nor two"—in fact, a relotion whidi con only 
be conceived in rnyatlc exajttition above the realm of 
n^aaon. by the w[iirit of grace. Theiie and other 
cLrcuiiiatsiitjes load one to Buapeot tViat the Viasia of the 
Southern Siddlmnta may l» found in the older Agamic 
teachings of Kashmir, and Mr, Cliattciji would greatly 
increase our already deep obligation to him if he would 
collect and publish some seiections from those works, 

L- D. Uaknett. 


iHON IN Ascihst India, By ProfesHor Panciianan 
J^EOO f, M,A,. F.C.S,, Government College, Ltnjshahi, 
Bengal, Bulletin No. 12 of the Indian AKSociation 
for the Advancement of Science. Calcutta, 1914. 

The activity of the ludian Assoeiation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science is a welcome feature in the rapidly 
changing soenc of modem life in India. Profcfcsor Jfcogi 
has chosen a good subject for his contribution, and is, 
no doubt, well tiualified to deal with it from the tcehnical 
point of vievv. He has notj however, conhiied himself 
to that, and has ventured into discuBasions of Vedic 
philology and archiEologital matters where he is not so 
trtuch at home. 

Many Hindu auLlioni have liecn eugagwl recently in 
trying to prove that their forefathcra knew everything 
rather butter than tlieir comtempororieH ulaewhore. 
I'rofeflsor Jfeogi seeks to show tjiat Ancient India knew 
more about steel and the forging of iron than other 
nations, and makes out a good case. It would have been 
better if the author had deferred publicstion iiniil lie 
could have made full use of Sir Kobert Had Held’s treatise 
jjus>. TOtS, 
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fill "SimLalt'jta Iiii)n and Stod of Andfnt Origin " in the 
Joiinml nf tlie Iron and Steel Institute, 1012, ftiid had 
studied more thoroughly tho liistorT of tlie nudent use 
of iiietaU ill Egypt, Btib 3 'IoiiJa, uiitl other couulriea. He 
has uicrely incorporiiU'd Haddeld'a analysis of Ceylon 
iron, and obviously is not deeply read about the arohieo- 
logical subjects on wldch he touches. 

In bis mterpretatiou of Vedie puwiages Professor Neogi 
relies jnueb on the Kniiiiientary of iifiyRtia, But that 
author lived in the fourteenth century, and t lie re la little 
reason to trust his opinionH about the exact designatioiis 
of metals in Vedic times. It is unlikely that the 
Brahiuniia sliould have preserved imj real tradition on 
such a subject, w hich concerned the technical knowledge 
of the oi tifHiii castes ; and in all proixibility the guoasea 
of Sfiyana are of no more value limn ihose of his 
Euroiienn tfiiccesBsors. Tltc fact that Sayana assumed 
ftynw in various passages of the Rig Veda to iinjau " iraij" 
does not prove tliat to be the real lueoning. I nin not 
convinced that tlie Rig vedic ui/us must necessarily be 
interpreted ns " iiv^n ”, Although lioniG eonnaeiitutors 
and the dictinnarkis give -'silver” as a meaning of 
Aiunjii^fi, J doubt tf that wonl can really have riK-ant 
either " gold " or *■ sli ver " at pJensure. Sucii an ambignily 
seeins to he iiitulerable. Perhajjs Ai'ufjr.yfi maj’ have been 
an alloy of silver and gold. It is somewhat tnsli to 
affirm that " the use of iron was coiauion in Indio fi-oia 
200Q ii,cr," 

It may Ije that in iminv countries the inse of iron 
preceded tliftt of bTOiine fp. 3), hut it is impossible to 
lie I Love that people who knew iion would go uii using 
pure copper for ordinary took I showed Home yeans ago 
{liidt A'Ilf., mOo, lilUT) that tools of pracliiially pnro 
copper were once largely used in Itiditu The Clungcria 
hoard from the Central Provinces comprised 424 hammered 
copper- irnplcmcuts nasodatuti with 102 silver plates, 
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ev idently all buricnl together in a and many atlier 
iipeeimen^ af copper ivoh Imvfl l>een found m varioiiB 
parts of India, especially in old bcfjM of tlie Canges near 
Cawnpgre, Tlie u&e of thotie o1Jject^a iiiusl have preceded 
that of iron. Frofe&sor Sayte tells^i rue that ho believes 
that the aocienta knew BOiise method for hardening 
copper. IL should be reinetnl>cred, too, that by employing 
coranduin powder the action of tools of compaTatively 
aoft metal could be mucti improved. 

To return tu the iron and steal. Professor Neogi dearly 
proves that the aueient Indmris knew how to make Hteel 
by the direct process fiOiii wrought irotii and that they 
pfj 4 ^>!S 3 ed exceptional skill in welding "blooms” of wrought 
iitan into huge masses. The imii pillar of Milvrauli near 
Delhi ia 2r^ ft. B in. loug+ witli a diameter varying from 
12’0o to 16'4 inches, and cerlainiy woa made in tliat vi'ay. 
I have WOW' given up my theory tlmt the inscripitoti on 
that pillar rerers to Chandragupta II, Vikmniitditya 
(diTfi A.iJ. USD -4151), and iini diapuaed to agree wiLli 
Mr hi, Hjiruprosad ^iLstri that it refora to Qliandravartmiii 
uf Puehkurnna^ Rajputrina. who lived about half a century 
earlier (Eurly Hisfm-y of I iidiix, lird ed., p. 290 n.). The 
Dhar pillar, originally more than 42 feet long, of 
nncertaiu but appiinently later datc^ is still more ma.<isivc. 
Thowe awics prove the skill of the ancient If Indus in 
perfectly forging extraoi-dinary masses of iron. Tlie 
beama of the Konurak temple are of very inferior 
manufacture. 

The opportunity may Ije taken of iiientioningihe uneceas 
nttaiued by the old Hindu crurunien in casting copper on 
n very large scale by jjcTYfac process. ThecohiHsal 

Ktiildha from Sultawgaiij, now in tlie .^luseum and' Art 
Gailer 3 ^ Birmingham, atnudB 7i feet Idgli and dates from 
about A.D. 400 of Fiiie Art in Indm and 

tig 113). The Chinese pilgrim tells us that at Naland& 
in South Bihar there was a still more remarkable \vork. 
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a copper ipiuge oE Euddhii^ SO feet in height,, vriiicli 
required a sisi^sbory pavilion to aecotuinodate and wan 
erected about a.D. 600 hy PuninvanuAd^ Kiijfi of I^lagadha 
(Beah Life of Biuet^ Tmang^ p. 119; Buddhist BeCimls of 
the World, it, 174-), 

Tl^cfte facta auggcst that Frofesaor Neogi iiiight do well 
to expand lib trcatiae and produce a tSiomughly worked 
out Hvtitjry of MeUiUurgy in AncitiU Indm. Hia eeaay* 
as it ataiide, gives an impression of rather hasty production- 
It 19 Qot pemibsible to assume that the so-called '^Sourmibli 
gates'' stored in the Fort at Agra may be authentic" 
(p, 32)* UTicy arc purely Muhaiiimi^on work, and liear 
an Arabic inscription in the Kuttc character ielating to 
the family of Sabnktigin, for whom prayers are offered by 
the wTiter Mep. Areh^ Sttrv, hidUi, J^03--4, P- 

HomviU, Ej^igraphut Indo-Maslemim^ No. 3, p, 38, 
Calcutta, 1912), A tmthful label is now affixed to the 
gates, but errors die hard, and people, no doubt, will insist 
for a long time yet in believing them to be " authentic’*. 

It may be noted that ProfcAsor Noogi, in opposition to 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar^ belJeves the Sukranlti to 
lie ** a compiljiition evidently of the sixteenth ceiituT^'^ 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-Deeewlwr, 1014> 


L Geine^al Meetings of tme Rotal Asiatic Society 

OctoUr 13, 1314 .—The Right Hoo. Sir Moi-timer 
Ditrand, Director, in the CliiiMr. 

Tliirty-two nominfttions were approved for election at 
the next geoerdl meeiing.^ 

Dr* D. B. Spooner read n paper on '"Mr, Tata’s 
ExeavatidUG at PatAlipatm '^ 

A discufisiou followed, in which Mr, Vincent Smith, 
Professor .\[aodonell, Dr. Thomas, Colonel Waddell, and 
Dr* Hagopian took part. 


10,1314—Mr. Pargiter in the Chair, 

The following were elected inembera of the Society ;— 
Lady Boylo, 

Mibb 3 ^ 1 . Lowca Dlckinadn* 

Mr* S. M* Amecn. 

Jagan Kath Rhandari, 

Dewan Bahadur Govindasd Chathoorbhooiiidaw* 

Babu DevAkumar Ray Chaudlmri* 

^^r* Saibpdraiiath Comur. 

Mr, Duncan Dunbar DickBOiu 
Sbclkh Abdur Ralitni Baksh Ellahi. 
bldtiivi Syed Abul Fatah. 

Stai BabEuluT Mati Lai GaDgaU* 

Mr. Suprakosh GanguU* 

The Rev* Jmuiaratna Kavldhwaja Gunolaokiir, 

Mr< Sigmar UilleladO. 

Mr. K, 8* Sankara Hama Iyer* 

Dr, GanganaUia Jha, 

Mr, A*'S. Kent. 
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'hW* GbulB.ni Uj'dcr Khun. 

BhjLfAti] Mulk flnknm Abdxtt Rashit] Khao- 
Mf. Mg. lia Ko+ 

Hr* Siireudm Xatb Kumor. 

Bi&bii Rlmala ChiLran Law, 

Mr. Anant Bam Hkfiulan. 

Tbfl B41V, E. OBbom Martin. 

Babii Rnrcndmnatb Mitra< 

Mr. Morgan Philips 
Moulvi Habsc Abdur Ba$cr.ak. 

Mr. H, L. Shnttlew'orth. 

Dr. H+ {^uhmwardy. 

Mr. VataBScri Sri Ynlayndhan Tainpi. 

Moqlvi Syod AMul'Wahid, 
litaior P. L. E. Wonjiiug, 

Four iioiiiiDatioiis werg approvetJ fo*- election at the 
next g<;nciral meeting. 

Mr. Herbert Buynea read a paper outiticd "The Oriental 
Origin of the Conceptian of Law". 

A dUousaion followed, in whicii Dr. Pinchoi and tlic 
Cliainnan took part 


Ikcevilmr 8 , JQ^.^Tht Right Hon. Sit Mortimt-r 
Durand, Directur, in the Chair. 

The followitig were oleeted itieinbera of tho Soeicty 

M"' Marielle, 

Rdv, a, W, Dnviea. 

Mr. M. P- HajL-« Abdul Azcez Maritur. 

Mr. H, E. C- Campbell Winlle. 

Two noininationa were approved for election at the nest 
general meeting, 

Profeawr^ Ij. de la Valine Poii&sin read a jjaper entitled 
“ Mn di&Hnitioii de ia grande V^ldtule"*. 

A discrowion followed, in which Mr. Mead.-Dr. Thoinn* 
Dr. Denison Boss. Professor Barnett, M. Petrucci, and 
Mrs. Bode took pjirt. 



^X>XTl5^n^^ or OIEltNTAL JOLTRKALS 


n. Phikcipal Contests of Ohi^ntal JovnKAtB 

I* JofitNAL Asil*LTti^iy%. BArifl XU Tome- HI^ No. ii. 

Pfiliiot (P.). Les doeuinents ahiiioifi troiiv^ par Ixi tnis^ioii 
Ko 7 Jd%' a Kharii-Khota 

Weill (R). Mon 111 lie II Is et liiBioirc do la periods eompriF>ic 
entre la liii de lii xii^ dynast lo oi b resUmraiion 
Uiebaiue. 

Coiiieinau (0.}> Lo eoiir et 1* maisoiuifc dbii 
d'HiJiiiiii an ieinps du roi Dutij^i. 

RcESake (iU.). Lea mBcriptiona bouddki<]uea dn tnoni 
Konlen. 

U. llmsTA DKGLi Sttdi ORiENTAnEH YoL Vl^ Fusc. ill. 
Reseller (0^)^ La Mo'allAqoa dc Antara^ avec In com- 
nmutnire dlbn el-AnbuiiH 
Ferrario (B.)« Unecento in somrUoK 

fioeon (O.)- Alctini noml dii piotro nello lacri^iom assuO' 
hribiloiiesi. 

Xa7Jiri ( 0 .). Rf^viidn* libto i, mno 6 . 

Puini (C-J- aingolare incamn^iono di Samaiitn 

Lhndra Bodliisatlva. 

III. Tub Muheihi JourkaIx (irsn^aiEsir^ of Pek^bytjS'ahta). 
Vd. Vp No, iL 

The Alcxaiidor Scott Collcctiou of Art Objects fi-oin Titwt 
ntid Nepal. 

IV, JoUIlKAn OF THE StILAITO BRAXOH OF THE EOYAL 
Asiatic Bociet\\ No* LXYL 

Mead {J. P*)h a Ibnnanixcd Y'eraion of the Hikayai 
Baja-Raja Pasah 

V, JotrnNAi4 OF tt!K NoaxH Cbcna of the 

Royal Asiatic Hociett. YoL XLV, 1014- 
Wilhelm (R). On the Sources of Cbinefie Taoistn. 
Ferguson (d- t!-), "* Ink RemniiiB “ by an I-Chore, 
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Ed^far (Rev. J. Hufiton). Though the Land of Dt5e|i 
Corrodoiis, 

-Tht? WoaL 

Coulin^ (S,). The Omcle fkriie,^ fmui Hoiijun 
St&nley (A,)* Chinese Wood-Ciirving* 

Bois-Reymond (C. dw). A Chinese: Sun-diai 
Ardaheal (traiislatod by). ReininiiHconcea of a Chmese 
Viceroy's SccretAryp 

]j>biiigicr (C* S.). A Bibliog^pliltal Introdiicilon to the 
Study of Chi nose Law. 

Muule (Rev* A, C.J^ A Table of the Eitiporors of the 
Yuuii Dynasty^ 

M. Indian Asitiqv\m. Vol. X.LITT. Pfc. Dilvii. 
Tessitori (L P.). Notes on the Crainnmr of the Old 
Western BajastbanL 

Rangachftri (V*), History of the Naik Kingdom of ]^fadiira, 
Viahweflhvvar Nath Shatstrh Haihal Plates of (Puraniiim) 
Dlmravai’sha, Saiiivat« 1237 . 

Enthoveii (R. E.). Folklore of the Konkan. 

VIT. PROCISEIIINfIS OF THE ISOCLETV OV BiHUOAE 

Auou^olooy. Vol XXXVI, Pt. tL 
Sayce (A. EL)* Geogniphieal Notes on the IIittit4i 
Hioroglypliie Inscriptiotis. 

G\v_v!iii (Rov* R. M.)- Aii Otneii Text dealing with Hoiises. 
Wash (W. L.)* Notes on soma Egj-ptian Antiquities, 
Jjingdcjn (S.). An account of the Prc-Seniitic Veruiem of 
the Fall of Man. 

Vltl. Tfir6'GAEtiaa. VoL IV, No. UL 
Shirntori (U. K), Comparative Study of Korean and 
Ural-Altaic Languages. 

Gotii (B. A.^ Sltiily on the Chineae Ancient Studitvi 
carved on Tortoise-shell. 

Haahiijioto (R. M.). Study of the Aueient Chined^ 
Classic Shu-ching. 
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IX» T^ouno Pao. Vol. XV* Hi, 

CordiiT (H.J. Ijm ComApondaiitfl de BerLiii. 

Miithiini (G,). Lti tcystiiae mtiE^lciiL 
Liiftrre-P op tails (R)i Wen tan. 

Anrousseau (L), A propos de Tarticle dc Sylvain LAvi— 
Ijo Tokliarion IJ lan^^ue de Kuuicha. 

Ijpufer (B.)- Wisfl Odoric of Fordenone ever in Tibet ? 
Rockhill (W* W,)* Notes on the Eelations and Trade of 
China with the Euatern Archipelago and the Coasba of 
the Ijidian Ocean during the Foarteenth CeptgrJ^ 

Felliot {P,)l Le nom tore du vin dans Odoric do Pordenone. 





ADDrrfONS TO 'I'HE LIlMtARY * 


PHOTiooflAruH of MoRigdlijm Soeiwiry FdO|i1uH^ tiLkop and 
prBB&pt«(l by Jfr. A. S* Kent. 

K. The Origin of the- FcntlsJ Land Tenure Id .Tnpoii. 
$vo, 191-I. From ihe Aitth^r^ 

B&rnett* L. D. The Heart of India. Sketcb&s in the liiator^- 
of Hindu Religion and Momk:. Svq. London, 1918* 

PurchaE^ed* 

Bell, H* Ci F. Coy ion ArchcEologiciLl Survey* Plans nnd 
PUleis Tor Annual Reportp 180a-i, 189S^l&0a. Colombo, 
1914. 

Bernier, F. Trovok in the Mogul Empirop a.i>. ]e;j(l-ldd8H 
Translated and edited by A. Constable, find editioiip 
edited by Vikcest A. Smitil Wvo. London^ 1014. 

Blaekman, A. M. The Teinplo of Derr* (Lna TeiopW 
iinntcrg^ do U Nuble.) 4to. Cairtf, 1918. 

From th^ Author. 

CAlIto^ M^inolrofi do L'lnstitut frau^A EVArchikilogio Orion Ulo* 

Eerehem, M. viin, et Halil Edhem, Asie Mineuro* 

Soberuheinn M* fiyde dti Nord. 

Berohem, liL vaai et E. Fatio. Voyage en Syrie. 

Hasp^ro, G. Wiet. Mat^Tiaiis pour !a g^o^ipnaphio do 

Haqrifli. El Mivuiiliz wa'bl-tibar fi dhikr c\ Khiiat u'a'L- 
Athar. Editi^ p[vr O. WnsT* 

Kaisg, H* Livro do la eonftq^lo de rfegypte do Tbn *Alid id 
Hakam. J^Voni tin *' InsiHui ihrou^fh -Ifr* AtmdroT. 

DlSTfiiCT Gakki^ebiim* 

CENTlun pROVi^iCiM. S&ngor District. 1018. 

Bbncixl. NoakbaUk MynTOnsinglu Tipiiera. B Volnrne.— 
Twenty-four Pargaima (by L, S. S. 8m 

Citfcwffa, 1914* 
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North *W|5ST Pkoktier pRovisiJR, Huaira; Kohat. R 
Volume. 8ro. Pethawar, 1D18. 

TirjfJAH. Amritettr, vol, 20 a, 1D14 * GujranwalB, toI. 
1013, Lakore, 

FaUWa of British India, including Ceylon and Biinno. Udite*] 
by A. E. SiiTPLSV, Mdlu-wa. vol. ii ; by G. K. Ghuk. 
8vo. tmidon. 1011 , Fnm itu India Ojicr. 

Foster, W. The English Factoricit iu India, 16411-1850. 
.A Calendar of Doeoinenta in Uie India Ofificc, Wfisttninsti'r. 
8vo. Of ford, 1914. ^Vdjh ikt India Qfficf. 

Eaiper, li. F. Assyrian and Bahylouian Lottont belonging to 
the KouyuDjtk Collections of the British Muaeum, Part xiv, 
8vo, Chicago and Camhridge^ 1914. 

From the CBtabridgf. OmnersU}/ Free*. 

India. The MigtoHcal Booord of the Iiiijwrial Visit to Indio, 
1911. Compiled front tho Offieiul Records under the orders 
of the Viceroy of India. 4to. London, 1914. 

From Mr. John Murray, 

- More Truths about India. With * rofetrard by the 

Bight Eon. the Lord Rbay. Svo. America, 1914. 

Prow Iht East India drsoriatioft. 

Laufer. Dr.B. Some Pnndamenlal TiIhh of Chinese Cultuie. 
Reprint from the Jowmal of Itaee Dereloirmant, vol. v 
No. 2, October. 1914. the Author. 

laufer, Berthold, Was Odoric of Pordenono ever in Tibet» 
Eatroit du routtg^pao, ^ aim, vol. sv. No. », Juillut 
1914. 8vo. ZnVfcfl. 1914. Fro7u ihc Author. 

Neogi, P. Iron in Ancient Indio. Hvo. Cafcuti!«, 1914, 

• From the Author, 

Page, W. Sutton. Thirty Bengali Hynins. Rvo. Cateiitta 
1914. ' 

Pierii, P. E. Ceylon : the PortugiiGfio Em. being a History of 
the Island for the period of liK)S.-lG6t!. g vols 8vo 
Colombo, IfJlS. the Ceylon aovcnnno,U, 
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Porter* \\\ N, The ifiaoellAiiy of ^ JapiLDGsa Priest, \ming n 
tnuo^tiou of Tfiiirv-Zure GiiBa. 8vo+ Lond^rtf 

From the (h^onj (Zniv^r^iVj/ Press. 

BobertHtL. G-Thf KtifirB of ibo Mlndu-Kusb^ liop. 8vo. 
Limdotir ]8dG. Puj'chnsed. 

Snmas^kEa. S. Tlie DbaiDniapadA. Now i>ditioit^ Svo^ 
London, 1914, From ih^ Paii T*af( SocUtv. 

TalL^riit, Kout L, ABsyriaii PcrsoniLl Names. 4to* Hdsin^ors^ 
1914. ^ J^rowi Author^ 

Tudtwell* Rov. J., and Josc]ili HcCab«- The First Chapter of 
Ganosis and Modern Science- 8va^ Lon^otik 1909. 

»am Jfr, TuchreU, 

- Letters from around the World, together with MiMnoriais 

of the Ttickwel) Family, and a hnef Eio^phy of the 
Author. Rvo. London and GleinQOU?. 

From Mr^ TnehreU. 
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IX 

TEX DATE OF EA51SHXA 
By Sts J. H. JIARSHAI.U, CLE. 

n 

S INCE publisliing tiiy remarks on the date of Kimishka 
in tliia Journal, 1014, pp, 973-80,1 have succeeded, 
by the employment of another oheinical proeeinfl, in 
cleaning still more etfectivcly the silver scroll bcnriiig 
tile Tasila record of the year 130, and I am now able to 
present a photographic reproduction of nearly tlic whole 
oE the inflcription (Fig. 1).‘ Some fmgineiita, it will be 
observed, arc misaiug in this roprodnetion from the 
upper and lower edges of the scroll. These fragments 
were too small and friable to be treated further or to 
be photogtoplied. Another fault of the illustration is 
the unevenness of the light and shadow on the surface of 
the metal. This is ilnc to the curved or twisted oondition 
of the aovcral sections and is unavoidable. In order to 
obtain this illustmtioii, some of the sectious of the scroll 
had to be photographed from three or four difTercnL 
points of view, and the negatives—to the number of 
nineteen in all—were then oomposed together into a single 

’ Ait tlin Imir-tirne block i* LodiuI Le Imc wmc ot the citeiuiicK of the 
original phatcgrapb, I eiu temling' two IwinK of lira urigiiml to Iho 
Sei!ret^ of the Rofol Asiatie Society, wtticli say one InLenated La 
ibo record may eoiiaulu 
jiuuL 101 fl. 
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tilflte, Evdd AO. however, it was not pratlicable to 
photograph clearly tl,e lettering nt tJie edges of some of 
tlie actions, where the latter were bent Hharply inwaniH 
«nJ It i$ for thi« j-eawn thnt I have made another hand 
copy of the record (Fig. 2), ao as to show the form of 
thote akfaras which are not dJacemible in the Plate. 

XotwUhstandiiig that the writing h now inneh clearer 
than It was when I made my former tmiificription, I find 
Hint the emendations to be made are very few and of 
7111 tiOr consequence, 

11 For Dhumaukf.7i^ read Urusak^a, as Dr. Tl.oTiSiia 
correctly Hurmised. 

1.2, For Dhitaphrmpuirana read Lotaphria^ TUt 
nW o w^ much bent, hat the l^.ad^ng is made 
practically certain by the first ajtf«ra of the fiftl, line. 

I. 3. For ’Jaiitmt read Ta^iuvtu. 

II. 4-5 For wdhihona read *iW*iY(/itMa = "blood 

relations . da is omitted, hut the correctness of 

he reading ,s established by another inseripticn from 

I lie (jbir Tope, wIiicIj reads_ 

. . . c puyat almanac ila/i.mi(m^/ohtcfat,u 

auc/itittu /lodraana ... 

In noe other particular also the translation given by 
nje on p. y,, ,it,™tiom I there took the woTd 

to be an epithet of Tacho^ik. but it is now 
it. ideiit from another record, also found at tl.e Chir 
that tlie ancient name of this moimment like thst^ f 

orto. in Indi. nnj b„„„. . “ 

1^ to *M intoribed n„ „ ,, 1.L .1 

trnniJJiaTOri luanufacLure and reads— ^ 

J. 1. TacAaifr affudAumamq^] . . . d/tra 
1- 2, cfa7iamtei*Ae. 

* the Mifpa at S4miith anri mI 


Journal Hoy, As. Ssso, lyi^ 


TdxiU inscripiion csf ihc y^ar 136 
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im 


An to the reading Aytisa^ there ifl im it>Qm Tot douhL 
Although iu the photograpJii owing to the curvature of 
the metal, tlic tlii-ee ukmni^ wdiidi couipose the word 
are wot ijUJUi aft diatiuct as could he wished, in the 
original cut cfoir as any tetters in tltt the 

tTi-st being ^ t- ^^tlser 

tetter whicli ingenuity caw suggest. It jua}',. of course* 
bo urged that tho scribe wrote what he iiovcr iuteuded 
to write, hut of tlie word^ as it stands* there ifl at leant 
no cioubtp and at present there seems no sufficient reason 
fur supposing til at it is anything hut the genitive case 
of the proper name *^Aya”. 

In cominertling uu my interpretation of this ret-ord 
Dr. Fleet has urged against it tw^o ohjectious,^ Tiie firat 
iH that it luvolvea the overlapping of the two eras of 
iMaues and Area, This objection is one which necessarily 
had not escaped my own notice, but it appeared to me 
that the employluent of the two eraa in these two recordj* 
was as reasonahlo as tlm simultaneous employment, of 
wdiich Dr, Fleet ifl himself well aware, of two eras hy the 
Forthians, namely tiie era of Seleucus (^^12 e.C,) and the 
m a of Arsakes (248 KC,), Of the relationship of Aies to 
Afnues we know liLtte or nothing beyond tlie fact that 
the former succeeded the latter a.s ruler over part of his 
ejv.^tern dominioris^ It is a platrsible view, adopted by the 
most eminent authorities on this period of Indian hiatory,^ 
Lhat Azch ] of Taicila w'ae identical with Azes.tho colleague 
of iSixilirisSa, brother of ’i'ononcs, iu Aradiosia. aud that 
after his transfer from Amchoeia to Taxi la lie founded 
a new dynasty at the latter place. If this view is correct, 
I here is reason to suppose that Axes w'as more closely 
connected with the Parthian Vononea than with the 

I 4K.AS, laijp Hr. wr2-ii. 

* QL Vincent Smith, m tht /ndi^n rWcnl^n* 

as, and Rci|JM:ni, Antim Jntim, pv i44. 
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b&kti MiiU69( Bnd it explains at once wlij* n new era tras 
instituted “by Axiifi, In anj’ case, however, it is ohvjona 
tlmt in the present state of otir knowledjje of these two 
kings tliere is no juBtldcatioii whatever for aBsuming ibni 
the era of Jlancs was ofBeiaily adopted by Axes or his 
successors^ On tlie other iiand, it is easy to understand 
tliat the t^aku family of liaka-Kusiilaka may have had 
close ties with the earlier king Mauca, wliich prompted 
them to perpetuate ills eiu in their private rccorda.! It is 
also XI reasoualile suppoaitioii, which it would be easy to 
defend by reference to analogous cases, that the eni of 
Axea did not come into use until some yeai-s after hiu 
^Cfeaioq—IMssibly not until some years after Ilia dcalh, 
in which ease, of cotirsc, there b no iieefJ to assume that 
tile eras of these two kings did actually overlap. 

Tile second ohjoction put forward by Dr, Fleet, as well 
as by Ur, Tiioiiios,^ is that, if Ayatut is the genitive of the 
pi-oper name Aya, tiic olXfoing words of the new iwo«l 
mean " In the year 136 of some imspedtied era and in tiiu 
reign of Aya ", who thus becomes iilentiiied with tlic 
Kiislitm king referred to in line 3. Dr, Fleet does not, 
I imiigine, maintuin that the use of the genitive, in tlie 
seiiBc in winch 1 have interpreted it, is grammatienlJv 
incorrect, but lie lioida that it is contrary to conimoi, 
uange, and io support of this contention he eitca ;is 
examples four inscripLiohii bt-lotiging rc,speclivelv to the 
reigns of Huvialjka.Viumdeva, Rudravatman, and Kumara- 
gupia. 'Jhese inscriptions ojicu in the usufll way with 
the titles and namo of the niler, expressed in the genitive 
case, followed by the date, and it is. of course, well known 
that HI their cose, as i„ that of many other records 


^ Vincani ^mitb, ■Virl ^ imt r 

Awa ns s neixhew nt Vanone*, R. a WJateiwsd 

flf Vonones, tirfiouniw thst. Am-* Us* a Motive 

» JUAa, lUH. 9S7-1M, 
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phrased in a siiiiikr wav, llie era in which they are 
dated is iiiisfKiciJied. In Uie two Taxila records, on this 
coutrary, the opening rorruula pi'es^nlN a i^ignifieant 
differ cnee. Here, the yeai' of tlie era in whicli they are 
dated comes first, then the name of the king, and, lastly, 
the month and the day. If, then, tmy diHluction m to he 
drawn froni tbe phmaiug uf the inscnptioiih cited iiy 
Dr. Fleet, it is assn redly that their uieaidng ia not the 
AS that of the two Taxila records, and that the 
writers of list latter luad a .special purpose iu not putting 
the name of the aovereign first, namely the purpwe of 
hidicatlng the name of llit king in whose era tiic^.e 
records were dated. For my own part, Iw^wcver, 1 am not 
disposed to at tael i unduly great impoitanca (o any argu¬ 
ments bJLficd opi the Brahiiii rtcpjrds of Ifathura ur other 
reuiote places of Hindnstan, the euJtnro and arta of which 
at this lime differed widely from those of Taxilft^ and 
where writers may liavo employed diHerent modes of 
exprc&sioiv just as they eiuployed a different script, in 
their docnmcntfl. IF Dr. Fleet can point to a single 
Kharoshtbl ijiseription of this age phrased in the same 
way OH llm Taxila inscriptions and dated in an unspecified 
ei'a, his argument will l>c makrialJ^* fitreciglbened. 

Turning to the more important question of Kanishkaa 
date, 1 confess to having read with some aurpriae 
]3r. Fleuia reujurks on what I >YrQte aneut the Cliir 
tffa/aji tindfi. On p, Dr. Fleet says that my argument 
based oii discoveries at this site depends on view's aljout 
iirt, with regard to which tlicie is a great divergence of 
opinion among autliorUies. The evidence^ however, to 
which J drew" attention la not ha^d du viewa aljout art at 
all, but on the stmtificiktion of buildings, w Jvicfi adiniU of 
no diaputo. If ii\y meanitig was not clear before, let me 
try to make it so now. The buildings at tlic Chir slQpa 
occur in four ^itrata, one above the oUier; in each stratum 
a different tyfa- of ma-^nry is used in tlieir construction. 
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utid with each fitratum are associated coins of tfic kings 
or d^nu^tioB indicated in the following talk*:— 


I . tr ppumifisr. 

± 

3 . HUitil 

4. Koiirtlj^ 


Cisn4lrw:tion. 

[-Jui]LlB.rt MUrti-ilinlier. 
{h[i|>er, 

Smfltl rli 4 (]^r. 

nrid 


Tdjitid«va aud Inter 
liu^Kknfk 

K^lii^bkn^ Hui'blkka^ 
ntwl T Yi^qdevji, 
KndpJiiwss I AEid IL 
Stolen nml l^lilA\ii. 


Ill the city o£ Sir Kap also prssfscly the same stinti. 
heatinn is found so far as the third, fourth, and varjifr 


strata are cDucerncd, but the city was deserted before aitv 
buildings of the 2iid and lat classes came to be creeted. 


and consequently there are no coins here of Kaiiisliku, 
Kuviahka. or Viiandeva, but thousands, ou the other 
hand, of those of Kadpliises I and II, of the Saka mif] 
Pnhiava kings and of tlic fireeks. Dr. Fleet calls my 
argument Ijased on this eridenco from Sir Kap an uryu- 
WenftiTn ex eitenth, and quotes the case of VaslBlika as 
a vrarning against accepting the absence of coins an 
idence. The analogy betvvuou the two finses is nut 
apparent. In tiio case of Vasishkn we do not know that 
he struck any eoiiis at all. In the ease of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and V'asudei-a, niultitndea of their coins arc 
found on the sites at Taxik wlmre buildings of tite 
later type occur, and if, iw Dr. Fleet maintJiins, these 
niters preceded the two Kadphises and the Fahlava kings, 
it is incredible that none of their coins should Iw found 
in a city which was in continuous occupation, not oiiir 
during the periml svhich Dr. Fteut assigns to their reigns, 
hut for severat doeadca tvftetwards. 

My escayations at Tuxila have now been resumed, and 
fresh evidence on this tiucstion is accuiiiuliiting every day. 
Tlicre seems nothing to be gained, however, bv d welt in-- 
further upon it. Further inscriptions are sure to conm 
to light ere long, and it can only Ic hoped that one of 
them will put the date of Kanishka .and his successors 
beyond all possibility of dispute. 
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THE DEITY OP THE CRESCENT VENDS IH ANCIENT 
WESTERN ASIA 
Bt JOSEPH OFFOBU 

\ CUNEIFORM tnWot in the British Museum referring 
to tlie celebrated deity oE the BabyloniaiiSi Merodnch 
(who is id(ftitified W-ith tlie pluitet Jupiter), states that hr 
pos^ssed four atteudflul dogs, and gives their naiiies^ 
It is ptfssible tliat tliese represent the tour largest of the 
planet's utoons, because instauces have l>een known of 
tliese imviiig been diseerued with the naked ej^e- 

If sotiie of tiic early inhabitants o£ Mosopotauiia could 
detect llift satellites of Jupiter, it may Ihj considered os 
certain tliat the crescent piiases of ’ienus were also 
familinr to thaiti,^ The pitioE from canciforin literature 
that they ware mq is decisive; for instance, Herr Ernst 
)Veidner,rc vie wing Dr.Carl Bessold's^slronomia //immet*- 
schaii und Aefrallehre bei dm liattjfionUrn, quotes an 
omen text of Assurbauipal’s era as follows:— 

" If on the right bom of Venus a star is visible you 
will have good crops in the land. 

When upon the right horn of Venus a star U not 
visible the land will bear mony iiiisfortiines, 
Anotiicr tablet reads: “If Ishwr takes away upon her 
right horn a slai', and if lablar is largo but the star am all, 
the King of Elam will be atroiig and iiiigbty.” 

For tbc Babylonians to derive oiuona connected with 
tlie planet’s horns makes It certain that tiicy were 
Tamil lur with its erescout piiascs. Tliis leads up to aoine 
■ Dr. Hoinrioh LiitiiKm tfo- !*r» iVio crwnml 

fdm ot the iUumlnsteii [*rt ahswii up baiotifully at th# tiws of grcs^i 
Ihrillisncv, stst in tlioulsar utmoaptiere of I'eniia *nil Peru it ii Esia ti» 

U itMa with the eve. » 

t OnruraiTitrilcjU tifCTnlWtftlMrj?, iaii.Mlttnini SIS, 310 : 

Inlitar iim Kurni imitli sa KjikkaUu It, llinamir n^iUa tnJttl (UMahslii). 
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important explamitlona of ftnci«?nt Semitic injiihotogy niid 
aslrotjoiiiy. 

Assyrian and Babylonian texts frequently tell ns tiiat 
Islitar, or Venii«, vawi daugliter of Sin* the Moon-gocL 
The proljable rea^n for this pfitomity is uqw apparent; 
it was because her father, like berseif, appeared in 
cresocnt foriiip iiiid tw both were horned divinities.^ 

I’lie aneietit Arabians, or ^lineatiap appear to bave 
couneoted Yen ns more closely with the Moun, by making 
it tt male deity ; but they called Venus Atlitar (Ishtar)* 
apparently to aeourc the favours of both sexual versions 
of tlie daity^as wmrsbipped by thBunand also their Semitic 
kinsmen in Assyria, by giving the star deity the sex of 
one form and the feminine naino of the other. 

Tliough the male Venna, with his fondnine name of 
Athtar, was the form under wliicli the sonthem Arabs 
wonihippcd the planet.their bintberain the north.CBpeeially 
ill the case of their later desceiidaiitis tlie Safaites, adored 
the star mi Allat, a female deity* That this was their 
name for Venus, Herodotus explains wben he (i, 13 U 
that the Arabs venerated Aplirodite-Onrania under the 
iinmc of Alitta ; and again (iii, 8) he says her name was 
Atilat, Some E^hoieirs, auch ab Wellhaueen, have confuried 
AUat-Venus with the Arab female solar goddessp lieeatiFic 
the Arabs some times, w^licn speiiking of the ami as 
a auprunie deity, called her abllaliat, “ (Ac goddi^," 
Hon>iotus diM?s not refer to abllaliat, Vmt to AUlat. later 
shortened to All at. Tin? SalKranii* cognlsatib of Venus 
Atlitar^ Ijcing a male deity among their kinsmon, soine- 
titnea united the t%vo titles of the planet, and wpeak of 
Allai-Atlitar,irin>' uSK- Allat is nieiitlcmed in Pafmyrene 
iuseriptiOILS, but almost alwa}*^ called Athuae. Tims 
Zciiobia^a son Waliballat ('* gilt of Allat **) is cal led 

^ S«C3 S, Lujigilou, "TtkL^ ihft T)aDglit«r nf isin ^rk*chfifl 

/lir Mil, *0$. Tlio ligliL ef botik L» rvflecleil^ (vud this mtky 

Iwcv dei«ct«d. 
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AtlienodoroA. A relieE from Etnesa, now nt BrU3«els, 
iihijws Athedti A lint. Her robo, nimbus, uod sceptre 
connect Iter with Atitarte iMid Alargatia, and so we find 
A][at, ON oE llolek-bel, scmictiniea ealtcil Aatarte 

and aoinctiiJiiiS Atargatis, the last probably derived fi'oni 
Ailitar'ute, J*iy "inTlj?. 

It i« to tbe diipUcntioa of Vctiua as morning and 
evening star tliat iitucH confusion as to Hie rcnl name of 
tlie goddess is due. SUe was, in fact, reasonably entitled 
to two nanicH, Vieuce may be correctly ealled Aphrodite- 
Aaturbe and Atargatis. fiom Ishtar-'Allitur and Ate,' 
Tlie southern A rails had tiie HJVine duplication of their 
iiialft morning and evening stars, in tiie names Azizii 
and Arsn of very early texts, later Aziza and 5lonimus, 
The Classics knew Aziza was Liie morning star iiccause 
a text in Cvrpiui /ns. LiiL, iii, i. p. 1”3, reads" Deo Axizo 
bo no puero consev valor i", i-c. riionplioriis. 

M. Kciie Dussaud has pointed out that .\xiz, or Azijs<i, 
is an epithet for a deit 3 ' who was TTlfiy. "Athtar 

Uriontalm"; so ip^ j^l la the rising sun,"OriBns" 
and -ipncr "unny AVijui star Jnliini At Edti^i 

worahippwl Aako aniJ A tost trom PAlniyra 

calls Avm And Azhn the " bcni^ni imiiic Azim 

in s, 27. Aud Arm "ini Kin^ xvi, 3, And thti mum 

Aj/ii/fiis ol jtii Atiih diief who fuu^lit for Philippiia in hm 
revolt ftPAiiiHt Antiiochns). The XorLh ArabiaQ All At, aji 
liiotniiig And evening had hy MAliomcLa tiinc 

^ A^Tirwk iiisicriptinn frxira publiiihtKl tiir M. Clsrinniit. CiamacfliV, 

C. H. (^1 IWJO, aiS, fthowfl tlmt thw jitUbnr. wba 

IniidM lliH duiLima l7«cailR« of tLn ™»tw frOfu ideuUlios th® Syrian 

with AjilirEUfUe-OutaRi®-^ 

Aii Mil *A^^Tfrt OwpmrmM, fl4h 

•*To y^KiH OnriM. to Afttartc to s^phrwiSUi Ufunia. divinUieS 

Attentive/’ 

Tbo dodicfttor waA an Asciilonft® from Ul® FaloaLino GbA^t, *»U 
Apbralita-Ourania wiu ^Klilflfwi dutt towD. Sm aid® 
A, Htjiwiiir, "'Hatlior lit NitiliarAiig"; ill litfralnmiifinrj, 

it, eclumni &&1. 

^ Araamia s bat of the waventy tratHiktoni fti3cOidin|- 
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iMiOome tlie two Uxzn, distitiguiahcd soruetlincs by thu 
AraJjit as Ruda or Raada, iind Jfannt. Ruda, tlie Safaitt: 
Redu. was identical with Arsu,^ 

The Akkadian Rabylonians seem themselves ig have 
l>een iiiicei-tnin as to the ses of Islitar i Venus), for 
a text when speaking of her under tlie naiiie of Dilbat or 
Delephat, .states tiiat the planet was female at annset and 
male at sunrise, and so andi‘o;fynous,* The sanie text tells 
ns that at sunrise the star was Ishtar of Akkad, whilst 
at sunset she was Lditar of Erech. 


As to the horiiuiphixidite sexuality of Ishtar, we have 
the Moabite Stone sjieakiiig of Ishtar—Keiiiosh, thus 
uniting the sexes.* It is curious, too, that a rhomieian 
inscription of Tyre unites the liomcd Baal and Astarle 
into a kind of hermaphrodite, binary deity, for the text 
reads Raalition, son of AWhor, priest of Mekk-Astarte' .* 
.Melek-Astarte may, liowever, Ixj paiatlel writh the 

^ See H. Derenboan;, Lt CWf< /<* £V«i« vt^Onzia fn Jfntji o^t 
/ r Hr myrf 

* Sms Cuu£*/orM c/ 4ma, iiS, 53, m \ : 

" Ktikkubu flinnia^t lljllint iiuL mb JbmAii i(zta]. 

RnkiLiiliu uk|k 4 nKi Dilbat inA^Ei iornii 

Tli^i Jjuitrfiw \mmlB oufi [m thiit the rfwr l. 4 raaiki aihI famn]?, 

THpt wHbc Mac* ibo fqrnii h iiCft =ilixru, ** Eh 

(Cf. Sayce 111 th£r SSoc. Atxh.^ iit, j\p. TCifl-T, S&Ti) 

* Tbc TiifiU imnv Kdwj ” nf |wthnpit oonncctjwK frith tlip 

Bams eoneept, Ibif Chinesv calJ the tvewiiiig VetbUe, Tni^Eio; It wgwi 
nijile AtiU hmtlinncl of Nq Clli«jT» the morning eliir, 

■ Sofl Oi^mpiU RrtiHuM, ActMiitir ilrt In^ptiorut^ 11102, 4fiS, It 

inierwLiitg ilint Virgib JEimd. n, llS'i. tise?! the mji*mHnE for Vonyj^, 
" DiicnntB ^r^EiLHp cnnilne^rLting on thin, i^ays imino the 

KOddwis iiiw tlnublc »aLcd. qqftting Cah'iiii, wlio wr»io at ttwa cninm^ntw. 
mflnt nf our ofn. Baying poltNintomqMc dcttin \ Muirlk 

i^rrur , add* a nominimt of .Macroblu^ 

on ViifgiE. "Of Vnim* llwro ia a J nUtUe at Ct jimn, «rhofo Iwdy 

And gnrb are thwof A WdmAi. wUh mpin and rmilfl oliArtictflF flKtlMm) 
and they helEo^e tbjit who is both ma*cidiMi> and ffimiTiin&” Arfiritiiijiniiqv 
calbi her ArdtrtMititcTB. The PhienicEan clupli^x^y nf tlie AtitAtlB 
h^ W.. iotmxiucficl to thfl knnwltidgtr the andflnts by wa^ nt Crnrn?^ 
CatnJIqii ™lla thn Qypdan Venn?, of Amathew " Dtipkir 4mflith^r(t '^ 

I Lfl m^Piing kielMrly fortb l.y Paoq In bi. irort on AmAlbus. he, tliat 

.!.• WM dep.et«a W mcle; ,J, ^ 

.iMltww. ibiO,, a-iiu aam« ef whose mnotiujciiui I do not 
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priestess of Cartlmge, whose inscription wtis given in 1907 
l>y Ulemioiit (.^luuieau. The text calls her " Kah CoHniiim ' 
for Hater Snerornin, Putting a priesLeaa in the niasculine 
is like tlie Egyptians, who had priestly colleges with 
fetnale hcadn or directoTs; and Queen Hatasn in her 
coronation tests takes male titles, as king, and is bliown 
oil the relief pictures lieside thcin with a beard. 

Venus was the stellar symbol of tlie great BahyIonian, 
Plifwiicinn, and Syriim gwidcss L»litar-A»!itorelh-Astarte, 
and their iiitiuuite connexion is coiihmied l»y Ur, Tli. G. 
Pinches finding fslitar written Ashtara in emieifonn 
inscriptions of 2000 ii.C. Further, that Ashtorelh-Astarte 
^vas iiuthing else tlinn the Arainean, Plnx-iiieian, and 
.Syiinii form of the name IsliUr. is further proved b 3 ' 
the discovery of an iuscvlption at Meinpliis to the Sj'rian 
Astarte, wherein the god<le*s' name is written Ash tar t>. 
This text doubtless belonged to the HeiupUis temple of 
Astarte ineiilioned by Herodotus, and referred to in on 
Egyptian inscription in IJf^JJain 5 ' Df-nA'iiid/cr, i, 10, 

One of tlie conn non est attributes of Ashtoreth-AstArtu 
was a homed head-dress, and indeed she was mu nod, na 
wu lind in the Old Testament and in Phamiciaii JUid 
CArthaginian inseriptions, Ashteroth KHniainii *' the 
doablc4iorucd." 'I'lie site cidled Ashteroth Kanmiin of 
4j diesis xiv. 5 was proliablj' a doublc*peakcd iiioivntaiii 
with a temple in the hollow between the iioriis, like the 

1 bull Knrnaim temple near Cartitage discovered i) 3 ' 
M, Tonlain, Also the " Kaniaiiii of A tar gat is " of 

2 Maccabeen xii, Sd was a Kartiaim, ’AsTopTHcy, or 
'Aprffiwtcv, in soma fiiinilar geographlciil position tii 
Palest] nc. 

Because of the homed attributes of Asiitoretb—Astarte, 
and led astray by the misstatemctiLs of classic anthors, 
such as Lucian and Herodiaii, many wrilera have called 
her a lunar deity; but this is an error, for she was 
eertninlv considered iy the Greeks ns identical with 
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VenuH, At th& siiriiie of Afga she m-oa. worshipped tm 
a atar* Ttie Assyrian Islitar was undoiibteiijy not 
a lunar goddess, but the tuomtng star, for the name 
given her of Dilbat,^ the '■Announcer", dearly points 
to the inoriimv star. 

Another proof of Ishtar being the amldenri Venus is 
in the uccount of the " Attack of the seven evil spirits 
upon the Moon ”, wherein when the tnoon was tompornrilv 
Worsted, that is to say edipaed. Ishtar set up u. glittering 
thnme beside Aiiu, the sky-god. becainjo the moons light 
having vanished Venus no longer had a stellar rival in 
brillianey. 

Moreover. Ishtar, as atton<lant upon the Sun-god. wont 
to Karies to acek her lord as Tainmuss. being the nearest 
Solar pinnet. Dr. Pinehes, in the J’-rrwreding's of tho 
Sooieti/ of BiHu'til Arehmiloyy for 1000, p. 23. proves 
this from the ciiiieiforift texts giving titles of Ishtar 
aoiue of those, espedoily Simrnt from Simu, which 
is rendered in Dr, Reiasncr’s Stimeri^eh.Ilabj/hnigfht 
Hpmuiti. by gnruA. " horned " and other names such as 
Tiniua. meaning probably -‘ribbed", or ‘'curved"* Also 
Sqbiiiua, “ bowed," or » bent ", i.e. the form aasunusl 
by a bow drawn for diflcbtirge. Yet tlmt she was 
a homed ddty is certain, Iweause Pere Seheil has 
published a Knbyjonian cylinder depietiDg her os a cow. 

Tills foct of the cow-gfiddess is closely connected witli 
the two-homed altars, or shrines, found by Mr. Bviins 
in Crete, w'hicli he calls "horns of consecration"; mid 
Tvitti the form of the votive offerings at Astarte-temples 
un Phceuidiin sites, such as the Balearic Islands, which 
have images in the form of cow heads with long' Imrna 
So the Greeks, when making Astarte a wanderer, represent 
her n» Europa riding upon a hull. The latter animal 

* See the won! hitwi for “ hom ’■ it |% lpi7. n, 2 , „f (i,,, 
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ia tiEidoubt^ly th? 5uii]i^ Cr^atute ils that wbi^h^ in thg 
Biibylonmn legend^ AnUp tivi^ mmt crjiiimon putative father 
of liihtar, created and gave to her in the GilgAihi&li stoiy. 

Finally, the iitjon-god Sin vras ino^cyliiie; whikt the 
connexion between the cults of Ishtar-Astarto-Aphrodite, 
as a voliiptuoui? female deity, i« well known. It is 
probable that the divergent eonoepUs associated with 
Ah tarte-Aphrodite of gentlcnesSp or feniininity and beat, 
are connected Avitb Venus as a morning star; goddess of 
dew, of moisture and fortilit}", and of tbo augincntiiig 
wariiitli of the sun's rays; she, as Ids attendant staiv 
ap|}earing when the ra3-8 of the setting sun have shot 
iheir last shafts of heat 

The cuiijiilativo evidcnco that the goddess was Venus 
the star, yet a crefsceiit-syiiiholed deity, and not the mwui, 
IS deeisivc. Her crescent syndxil, t bore fore, can only l)c 
accounted for as Iiaving arisen from the cioscent form 
of the planet [saving been observed, and so properl}" 
asHi>chitcd with the deity. So iiiucb, indeed, did the 
crescent symbol coincide witii that of the lumir dcUkSp 
that when the real origin of tlie connexion was forgotten 
it caused the coufusion us to the true a^tronoinical 
attribution of Astarte^l&btarA that haa l>een allndisd to 
in two of tiie ktc cIoshio writers who liave called her 
1 % lunar godde.ss. 

In the clear air of .Mesopotamia donbtless It W'as 
posHible to detect tiio pliascs of Venus; and ao l.Hhtnr- 
VenuSptlie later Aslitoretli-Karimiin, is, Uka so many other 
primitive concepts, a rcitsonablc expression of aatmnomical 
sytubolisui, the honied cmblcrn upon tbo iignre of ttie 
deity Itidlcaititig the star ass43ciatctl with her nanici. 

^ For frlontity of Aphnidiit^'AiHtOTte, ftlld «f Islitar, mil- Philo ql 
Byblofix *Arr’r4fnfP ^IriAVf ilmi Aei insn^ptloo 

fotinil at TyitP la tt>ll both tbie idysaity and the stellar 

Conneriea of -AHtArl*^ for it ibi3 title la the of 

of Astronoo^ the Pbivnimrm name Af^iainrM Ln Dttmajiciua 

(Fifn ed. Bekkerj. This >ipirCTi|.vtioi] 

'HpuAraK ttmi 
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YASNA XXXII, l-B, Ilf ITS IKDIAN EQUiVALEHT 

Ht FBOFESSOR LiWVREXCE MlU-S 

L (AsmilkAtii i-tupatclif^g)) sVAituli^-tir) 

3'rLSAt((-d)/ yACchftt^ kila, (-a~) a^urfit 

prurthfiyiuV itue ym (^sya) asya vrjane iuvasanti(-Rntiii)> 
hiiuid aTyAni(a)iul; (fc) -n6ya*(l)p (liaye) dcvabt ^kila, hay^ 
yux'ATp, deva-pfijakiUi (”r) ); nmdlyts* liiainn, iiiauiii 
inanA^i (%v eVAiu) AHiiraijya hi ait ry am * (a’bhi-vrtain^ 
rtbhi hidayabhakli tiiaitryai|i) suiiiaJbaajib(-h) 

(ijiAhridiial;(-s*));— 

|c) tavn (oi^iira, tvadi^'ab* (-A)) dfitiLsAlji("<>^^a-) asAmai 
tan (dure-) cllifkrA 3 *ab(-o> ye vab(-<i) dvisanti(-ahtai)* 

'1. Ebln^abp pfijakebh^'alu {-^) 

^ Rn!Al] thci i|uii4 fm|quiit oecurreiieQ at in tlio af 

^■dpproanhifkg wilti rti)qf!4t or |if 

5 Rend for Avifflirt fartii o\ i nlflrjiKiiiop oorrasporidimj to hf., 

hrti^ 1 flitroplie 3, witli ihtt V». ifttijfiirh Wfl ilm well-nigh foreerfL to 
iakis JWToc- in order to ntoid tlnf 

4 itL{l i^rtz£pM:|ii “ to tho onemy jui tlirsei tettns 4lf* SO clowily ansctoLatwl 

wLt^ th& Itoly Caitw. Otherwiiio (-d-J ^ 

tHJti BUofibn t. XXXI, wberts tW beretlo i-i 5.pnkon of m» hnvimg pcrvertotl 
TJjo flow nf iLe lAUipini'u wrKuld \m docuive. -** l^t bio Amvflil 
(|iriui}« of tlie blood) |srtty " ; biB V. nild his A. | llii ** ore the Davna ; 
KM in B-E. xiLli, but on the wlKplfr 1 Opiw preiiir tm oboire ; mtc the 
\oCp hi Jdrtiphe a. 

^ Could WM fomt m * jifter tojctniHf OiO.| to mwt Av. »ieiAfnltH)| 

wlicre munLifaiioo 1% oh t}l«wherfl {see tlifr ln^rrijaiono)i left uti’ 

exjmsModt 

* = a umlz^ w doubtlesa cloeely mlntHl lo 

Hrnfsdp whieb migbt cnconnige U» to fnrm o md/mnii t-ind) t 0 ^ 
nrrofAn a. rhruiu- One wTiter liikfl cam(:iAred bruAnHiii. 

* Might wn writo {nr reenJliog 

again ? 
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(■dlis iiiahadhfilj) f*a) (isijralj((*o)*nVjiivat<-ccb-)) iraya- 
niilnab, ki]fl, ksayan, vnsunil MiuiKisa, 

fc) k^trat(Hi) Hne-n {knatrena G^diii) prati{-y) *abravat 
(-It(-d)) rtyna ftva-auf4vkhinii(?)^ avarvata; svmitaip val,i 
(vo’ra-) arnniatiiii vuavim varfiinatie* (vniinmbt'(-a itij ): 
BB nab (no ‘sat) aaat ((-d) aHinadlyii*) (••abruvat). 

3. at(-d) yfiyaiji, dcviUj (dL*%'a-pCijakHb*(.a> viivo (stha 
(-a-)) agbat(-d) iiiaiDiiHib (-a) aatno.*)*•cHmm (iti ?>, 

(bljaip);— 

(ft) .vab( 4 ) ca vab (vo) laab* (*1110 (?). hbuyisthaJJi) 
yajater {iti{-y) atba vA, yaU (yo-) iiiartyflb{-o)* vab(-o) 
yajalc) (]njliEib(-K) ca ((-A’) anti scs^akub, kiU tasyiib(-A) 
{dus-)-jiftk¥l)** par!tu!iteh(-J) «a, ((-e-) kila dbtisan 
iiittiinflab (-o'sti) asti (asat{-e)>);— 

(e?) c^auttiaiH alibif (kita ("Eiei-) ojinani(-v) AgravAvi^i 
santi, f-y)*udarpyaiiti* yiisinikaip jaya-(.o.J-«tm*rAni 
pragmUayAtii, yu^naikuip) dambbiiii* (dEinibha-cymitnAiii, 
dETohi(jab (-a) Eipayfib(-a> agrayAyiiTuib(-») Baiiti), yarb(-r) 
ain-ivyadlivaiii * ('jngat-prakEi&b (-a) abliavadtivaip) 
bhuEiiyiup saptadisj'HBiii(-vAiEt> 

4, yAt((-d) ytiyam Uini pra-iiEliuUlia.’iEibf-rbumiiiklhvt 
vajycna. yebhib. (-r) (EEaityfib (*A) agiiftbifEiArii tiadhatab, 
tkrnvantab (-o)) 


1 „n#£lnA. K»i* At. «««iWl jtnyUiliiif (a da trith Iqilitn 7 
T|ba mr nmy lua 

=■ XjrtiM iJiif iat«ir«MJng rwrwBilkaliun cduJa, whilo j-et tm an 
tbi# itiH iwloifiiuikr <HMmrTi!4]dfr7 

* For natu fumi* (fior. 

' ^ ti-l 

* would rraomWii mort c|o«,|y, it i» itTraoEiril 

A al^r imitiltioa would Ito *airH,U,ram [aie], i,ai tU middia of liw, 

aof. HEldom ttr ontup m ibe Iitti.. ‘-mltanoed. in itrtiva 

youf klnluifemH tiro , , . " r^jnWmafi' ■» foimed). 

At, /nl-atr^Aa; m minv^tha, 3nl njf,, ut miih- [rtVl j nr is it 
mtiAKthn, tnnjof*-, on flffariktirtly (ti, '*yu |,n„o a|rjtAt«r| " ■ 
»efl mwlhirK ; ■mm.W aleo uukjni'j^ to m 4 - i \VW i »»i 

r •; ■’.r" 4u!irJTS 

tlu&L ikiQj^ tbe vromt c|e«d9 . - * ” 
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(b) vrtksjimti dova-justilb(-j^Op vjiso^i(- 4 ) S.»yA- 

mrmab ^ (*iiidhj'iUimiicUi, {-A C-^)) ijiatiasiib(-s), 

(c) KtiiiitH]lia£iab(-<>‘^ti-) Siiuradya krat*h{-r) iiaiyajitali, 

(-it) |tilt{-C) CiL^ 

(t) , * . will H|>eak as (ot* “were called“(?)) loved of fell* 
Domon-godfbeloved of their wqi^liippcjrs), foi^nk^n by 
tUa Good Mind^-ed Oue a& a pei^son, wbcrevi>r 

possible) b 

(c) (far) Eiatray from the understanding of Ahnra 
Mazda, tbo Life-Spirit-Lord* and (far astray) f 1*0111 AsbiL, 
(Areliangel of His Law). 

Oh tf iia (-a-) adabhimta, dablmavatba*^ inarLyam snj!- 
vitiusya {-a-) atnrtatviisyiicft^* 

(fc) yat l -d) vab (vo'gh-) agbena* inanasa yafi (yii> 
devflfi® (-vSb (-a) deva-pfijakab (-a) asan. (-n)) arrliab(-^) 

mi inadyub(-»*) {ndabnot(-d( 0 ) # (itip kila, yatl-d) 

(vogh-) aghab('!^) iiinnynb('r) Altnap (-«-) ndablmot^ 

(pnleinot(-d) vA)pyu^iiind ye deva-pQjtikab (-^) <t^aii (-11)). 

^ So to me for Ar. raJtA^iirrn^f 1* il iwifPfycrj<^i= "■ H'ill grow In 
iaUvtiu^li "k to lliLnll 3 \ Ono ii ndt m fenil uf a fulium bum aithtir 

to or to Uatj unL onlj dd rKrsc MSS. rapdrt n tuL^ hnt othern 
ihow n without a vow»J, rmiiidbk|^ ilw uf t\w Ptililavi 

imagu of JjHvii]]^ au iuhimiiit i'owol imosprwiWtL KcmHui? ttd:iUrjiJAk 
fthoiilii an oorijii; jn'idiou t an^monT^ wliieli hi%]-a liin'e i^lo fon^o of 
a conj.-future Wli. rc^Kirtri no sijoauitic oAr. to me. ['•crliHjHi %‘t^ Dught 
form OOiJ 00 tliO inoticl of m niifoll^dy to Tlio Palil., Pcnii.H noil 

tSkt* bint tuwatxl mt:- ** to B|^k **; arti mMad *' not to Ito ^ 

offontivD n reTMlorlnjf j «« ** jM^McUuiiotiDii '* wuown ", ** fjroEiaymttoii ^ 
Uirouifbaut - incro prevoldnt hboFTia^' hem I opinion '* ord not m natursill|' 
inihnateil in tiiu crumped f iAiJiio ilictLoa, with ito AtrOPi^ii^ i kraifomtio him*. 

^ Fof I'cvaJi aliW3h a *kiA = '^ropol'*, oxtoodiod 1!}, ba ho 

oftrtct, witli iwh^lherp liowftvtur* with a wi* rdh bQfo'ra it, sccni« to me 
lO bo iloubtfyLi; I WO £^naot) dcnlula in lliclbui wwnkl bo lomowhftt 
■dUonlAnt wiib At. -tArf. 

^ Notioo tlio aciiur aiiludTes after verb# taemnini; 
iftc. 

* ■* Tliuroforv >0 wooH bej^ttila mankind of bappines** bikI \on^ iife.” 

^ No ettm. o^oiiirxion vritTk uibl. 

* ldioinii.tic. 

■ , , ^ Sinca tJie Etil Spirit hna Otdertrfl OC liegailed you . , „ It Lb 
ueadR^y to frupply a form ta ooTrc^fHimj wiib eitfirr of Una n 

orjVuicmi»(4) of line t. 

JHAB, jyio. 
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{c) »glt«iiA eyauLiiftm (prati) ycnft vcicnsa pracinot 
({-navat) avapakHitaJj, pakfavatnlj (-a) iv'a),yoita (aam«na* 
vacnaa, (•&■) ujfiaya, Hva-k«eU\) prudnot{-tiavftt*X puiisb 
prodtuilliuyat ('pTota&haynt(-d>, vyarftc«y!ii(-d), viiMn- 
yilt<-d)) dlivamotiup* (iiAstikaip papaiii tasya) ksayaii, 
{-t-), (sva*kf{;ta).’‘ 

[( Alttirn. for c , , , , yeiia (teeain k?etrt sva-paksibhyaij) 
prnidaot (pracinavat, pra-mcayat) ksayatn, k^itim.)] 

6, ptiru-{-rv*)-enAb(-il) iiiak^ta (T), (eimk^ta (f),* ava* 
kaiiiarthaii(-t')isanmip!9ata, taft atmiyart**, jaiiyM{-iS’)ta>, 
yaib(-^>** sravi-ato prakaiabC-o) bfmvate), -yadi 

talb('r vnyatoJi), (-o'tlia) rttlia, 

(ill) (liayw ivaip) •aoMti-sniaTOna, (-a-) arthani-Mtyeiia* 
(-ar->rjii-aanti^inara 9 a * <-a-) anyatak(-o’Nn*) osum ((-e-) 
iianiii), vasii^tlieiia vattha (prati-jajfiBtbiJi(-iliia)), aiatmas 
(tcua) 

‘ Hhidl we i«|i« Ihihtts^ nn npin. * 3 t. pinw, w*Ui rm ckjicl Indian 
cafnM|i«nilRnt in ilinri iireclHe mshw and form! iknnotimc* -a « tljo 
tma^mittecl farm of itlin partio}p|« H<>m, sjf. iiuMi. i TBatlltn|F 

for =i .ydJif*, The 1‘iihi, Port,, am) Skt. hint, Kiwanl 
iA*p- = ■■ to rule " ; recall ih Y. XXYJJl, 7, which 1 fomu-rtj 

Mok ai a rots, t w t»ow Bnotbor, 1 now, hnwever, ptcforTfng a tind og. 
impi'.Mt, in tlwt place, I rcwicr A ‘-mnw ci-en Ihg Kvil Spirit aloo 
la* ruler (fA*Aajr«). Jut* (deoeiv«d| joa " (nr altcnt. “ has ntUi«d j'ou " 
l/ruWtMjp)), If wQ take na nn aee. ag, nouL-,w anm», with ito 

p»Mrt tnd. cquiTalcnt i» unut. |it fa iiatdiy a gett. infln.],-wo 

should then haw « whn aaslgua ' tiMlrtCllDO' t«1iie d(a|^va wart]|i|)pin|' 
julhorcnl” the fiuhjcct of the vorh being again Abuai Maimwt. 
(khorwiao wo latvu “'hy which woed their tutor (iAoAa^ (Ut .m., <,r 
u> -yrlei')) rallios hi* evil aorvant, the chief drrgmnt ", 

* Atr. faOkhMA = ** Ho hoa etriven t« nttain hh end*" VViicthcr to 
(WJ = ** to dEDteuy », onaiWtfulo (T) = " Up endcaTCkura tn dwiroy ", 

> raiA =5 jrdtf Ml a lauir Ind, may Well = "aa", tmt aa, ih* nlaied 
hfiTherc f iMtUr nvoid noclt taiKloringn in the (raltu. It froelv etmaU 
** flrheiwl>y ti 

‘ At. /^Vd . . , iNunfud iavoe. *g, tea wnttfa*; &rtti t*iis] m WC tti 
nnau ; •«» hdta.marKmt, piobalily eiHai frwn ihia ptoc in Yt. i 8 a* 
a naiito of (lod , *«« ilfitha*. Comm. p. 475 Perhape the i|iu 

of “raoting thcin fr«m mcmcry *■ through Hi, pruphola, ehoatd bo miMlg 
moro pointed; *< O Thou ever rrmonihoring Iho reollcd ritual awi lure 
a» already revealed." I’Ai'eld musL mean *' ncugniltBd ", 
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tvftdiye (Lava) iiuinedKaJ:i, kfatre, (tavfi 

tvHiUyo ( a)) rt43 ta (viiifttlie punyc (-a) imiViiis tava> 
siTasalnf-i), msanani. vi-dliam ; - —<ktla-tava dliarn^^gi 

iiiiklikani *nk^iyjifa&nAtii tvadjye (-tU) aiipu^y^ 

tava mjya-dlifimasu ((-v) aiitar vi-dlmiii, iitthiV 
pnytwiji ).* 

{a) Full of crime (your leader) haa ¥itriven to attain 
U\h wjicIh* (destroying ,cuirti}i whenfby he ia famed, (and 
ids doelrim h deciared); but if this l>e so of those, then 
imi the otlior Iniiiclk 

(6) O Almi-a, thou k no west (lirtat reco^niis«d oni) 

I ^Hential tilths (hh) hoidin^ thcTii (to Iks levelled) witliin 
Tliy memory l 

(c) and in Thine Authority, and in the Holy Order 
of T[iy T^w, I will esUhltsb theflo doctrines (in Thy 
iiaineX* 

7. e^ni enasatn (eiuusvatili^i)* mikim* vidvfui (asti(-y)) 
i:ibhi(-y->nnnViiktAve yatha (.^o, reudJiig [lojdi), yatha 

^ t»iA* (-#i. 1 ill the i SnUlms, m othcra, — Jiro 

voUifi> ImiL it seeing* U> rcdunilaJiL 

^ The t'aWL* atKl SkL wnberaasi ii-f litres mo ndiice 

the i (to ii’rj'i!-(ty:' i others linVe nWA- (!] j hnt retzaH cJ-t&ijJi at 
S'. XLLX, UK etc. NotiM tlio niatfl ^rigiciatiau ; iho wim 

^Niulilyi blit slowly I y;miabi}| i^rgund. Sew t3AE.haj+^ Comm. |5. 414. ttticl 
tw 3C3tKh at Uio place, 

* Note the caimlant to fcHtuclaiid muuthtidii Uiis grimiU thoujfh 

<i4mplw, Uoetrlcjil ayRt<Mik. 

* Anotlier . - . o( the crimes ; batter iX^ i»er&uiiHJ m mot^ 
objective. Xnmn^ thcM Wrvtcheil beingi^ (nbwir Icatl^rJ knows OOLbitii^, 
i.i:, knaw.s nut At all » ^ - 

» Altcni. Bomo might pn-rert " Xot (eveoF (JS. aelevir [jenmii 

- Ibut vre the nntitlmtlml i* abSo to mV to rac, 

mAfnrj'fl) how imuiy liviog liw outtt with liia Iwight hunsI . . . *" etc. ? 
imtr M« s/ttiifTih-l ind nx argukfag rektlOH m beln^ "hoatri'' 

ami licclamr", aft n^-Ah»t being ‘"cut’"; WO d«ju ydU 
ill l\w ^iravlouji srtroj4sc. Being hittrd ^ a» rsaowned^' k nnitn 
rt UMhw Lilcfl- I do not tbink thtu Om hwcif of tbn folic wing ejfjfKjjcn 
y^fiJ snii-* Im iMuOnod lo " os is fluid "" 3 flU this^ forms of one. ==; rfru- = * ‘ lo 
liL-ftr'"^ Swivc o oloficr mecning in tho i^wtlui; V. XXTi I (1, i ; XX iX, 
a- XXXi ^i X.K.Xlh If: .XLiX, t'. (n mOHt jda™ ilia fttibordinuto 
Mmw "os pna benre^ ia liij|>o^Rilikc^ and A wtu'lo of lonudlA lo t|io ppAW 
I lAthic ilictictir 
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iihtuittLVi: v^i (so, reading Sjiii)/ stadhrj'nnci f&adhiicS- 
niml) * mntx (-5% asari(-a-^tlkhip kilu, . . * ysitlia ii- 
liantit-ve niyuktani, niiilpitutiip t«ni(-y) nmxi) 

(h) jhm *jayrud ^^l^>iva) (^Hyalite, Kasyant^i) 

yaib{-6) Imvj svarvatil uyabu, 

(c) tvttiii, ilsura rikl^tp,* (ki!a kBilim, k«iyaip) 

siiioedha},](^"dlici), veflifitlj£di(~tI)Qsi) 

S, ewiTii (ennsvatA^ip) ^ vinisvaiV. ^••vaivas- 

viitalj HTiivi® yaii]Eib(-s) cld^ 

(£^) yitb(H>) iiiart.yi\i!i{-^-) ouksfniii^iaQ ({-nos*)?)' 
tplowiyisatip* (-ut-) {-tavi:) icchaji(-n-)p (-11 

iti(-y)) asfinlkfui martyml, ^oh(-or)^ bhag^i adnii ((-11-) 
iwiL kilap aHinflkarri go-iunbi-a-) aJat(-d) J; 

1 ayflA—a;* ihv Pahlt PenLt aniL IfcSflt—to Av.jbia = ^ iwcp for 

form Only^, to ind. :=: **io 1» bom Another lO ill = 

ma^'o brin^ forth ” (crioie); nitlitr furdutchod. 

^ IVrbiLp?* jt wDiihl ^ td tako mure |Mr 5 i]iui.f].Vi li-*c 

roforring to tlie " (■«!*) of tbo cDumv : hutihutL we qbnnlii Wu to 

rwinl jiTh for in 6. Arluthor to iirfhnj iritli d|o Ht'AfO " dwirous 
*' LTuinjj Htmlght to the goaL " 

* At. /4Sy€=jttj^a=i’^irK!ljnin^^ to victory or, if lha kej3«? ’ 

bt preforr^Hl^ iIlejil we iti|Liii|tl etnenrJ the j&jf4 to /ini s tlio ^ rnLhtir 
{Kiintii to iU biwilnel r-j e aiid O in tlm ori^. Av,-fW+l. ttr^. 

reiiMsenwil the aAino struku t li = ^ in ocHiiUmtly mLwritbe,. 
ror = IT ill M-S^^ ; tuwoU Jmmuhiio ilhutiTuigG^I in ths o*rly Avevta 
PAhljivj, PIWJI of tim niiort VQWiih luring inherent m the iion^nantf^, 
white in Uie Iiid_ wo bavo only (t) nhatl a iuburuaL i^i . . that tlioau 
things whioli oro liVfwnI of n>i viotury-bri aging nro eoin[]iietccj for JUiiiii ng 
^ ^ of whda^ du^tructioo Thou iLrt eo^lzantr^ 

* S 3 o, prijforring, oa ovOrp iJw ohjoutivo pGr^onaJity to tlm n^Htnu;:!, 
Snmo oLhon take {aiffiuieA^Ai hero ugiuEi in tbo ahitmoL M — 

'"guilty of ihoso but »e« dio jiroinotM Htraphe where '' wretclios ** 

Kcpni to bo nvoro in koojiing; b» jj»{alovrH-{«ijnd m «trej}lto 

® Of lh*ftoi wretchof Y. wo* fnined to t»e . . , 

^ ^'doKflcdntil of ITlviavan^”^ the Aiune word with 

etly|ftgt*il nccont. Or I'Knrilir-n/o of Yamn anil ilmm, |KHa|bly cunsidfir 
alwa ** Vaina 4 mit^i^^\ i roGall Jihi iVrrKCMrytiA. 

» A|^ip, 1 prafitr "TOfl htani ij/”'. tq tt« ive'n» af '‘/uiNfJ" . . . t* 
was iPtief to bG \ 

■ BhoM W write ffttfinoptn T ; hqt Mw ifaddpn.. 

* Ftw &dosiiL frem a. (auu. t|iv fdkd farmii in Wh. 

" Notieo ths AicrednHB a( tlio csiw, far off fruiu JuJim, bmiJ At tlie 

reifvjie (i-athio dat#. 
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{(t) h (atitar (-o'p-) ftpjl(-fti) 

obbyeibC-o) vlbhi^ktab (V^idi)) &Ami, {(^y) aAirtiii {^ii) artlie 
vn)p tvmllySlyftip, uvva, 3ijiacdlniIi(-o)^ viciti-buddhyani 
npi{?). 

(a) Of these wretched beings* even Yima Vivatighualm 
wiifi FainecI* to l>e; 

((>) he who, de^irin^ to contetit our meti, wm eatii^g 
kiuea de^h* in its piceca; 

(c) from (mich as) these m every way^ O Ahtira Mazda, 
ill Tiiy discerning diHCriminatlon, aui 1 (to be seen as 
distiuut). 

For Hiinilar treatinetit see Roth's 18&3 [ 

ZDMG. tffll, 1912, 1914; Mu^, 1912* 19U, etc. 

(The subject must be exliaustivcly examined, as the 
Jewish-Christian doctrinal laysteni cannot be appmachtjd 
without itp the Jews liavLtig been Persian for two 
ecnturieit.) 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN WATEE-CLOCK 

By J, F* fleet, LC-S, (Kstd,). Pn.D,, C.l.E, 


rpHE Indian water-clock was an amingenieot for 
^ mensuring by meana of water and o jar or bowl 
t)io duration of a vadi, uddvtw, iiaiii'd. or ghaii, ghultlcd, 
tlie period of twenty-four mUiutos. onc-sia:tietb of a 
iiicnii civil day of exactly twenty-four lionra from tiitnii 
sunrifle to mean aimrijjc, 0.0 It bos existed in two 


forms. , - I 

In one form use was tnnde of a bowl, with a hole in the 

bottom of it, which was placed, empty^ floating on water 
in n larger receptacle, and whicli dicw in w'atcr and sank 
in the time stated above. As described by the astronomer 
Lnlla early in the seventh century, this was a vefisel 
shaped like tlie lower biilf of a water-pot (fraiaSi), made 
of ten Jiaiaa in w^eightof copper, with a diameter of half 
a cubit (9 iuclies) at the top and a height of half of tbut, 
and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 


1 1 UH tlie mm WllKr.olock with Mims hesitittiun. it hs«i« to 

irivB tUo id™ of K dial wiUt hanflii mared by it liocbi ■.nil cordft or cbairw 
Ti‘otkeii by wbureiW thews vrus tn^thin^ of in the Jnumn 

bnt It dSfficwlt lo find any olber ByiMtbtH 
term oloisTdrs fa ijrrhaia imrinai»Uy nrarfir tlio nuirk. i>inn 
I# inoBii literallv " nomrthinp Fmiii sfbiL'b waUr b\\[ik *way in s tbii'Viiih 
orolusivn nuraimr". ami to haTO dcauleil atigfnally a« oppliaDW from 
wbicli wator Wfaklod out; l.ttt it, loo, Id ibo lattr (faYoloisnenba oonnotia 

a macblnc worked hy water : olw. wboTi tmnalatod, it fa rttnfansl by 

■‘wator-clook’'; and M it fa not KJdiy tt«y hoH*'' P'*"' 


Rni^lkbh tfrna. , . ^ . 

A irsQcml Indian terns for the ii|>plLAnni* Wi^ the 

with nny tynnnym of Sis V^fihnmihini mchtkniifl It 

intldontallv JOOUna InM. Hribal^ildln, 3; and y the 

Sarva-EiddhAnU), olmplor 13, speaks of it a» fi^fo-yon/™ m '-(rw -1, but 
In -at culls it Iwpdfatt, ■ ijis cap or IsWf 1*. Other names of it werr 

pAafl A»d irAaiihi. * the Walor-Jar'. and sSn^f ynaJm. It soeniS to bv 
known now ns lulUril. I-Mfdrl, *tJw nip, Iw'rl. »r dfab , 
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ill mrlufuiiim of jjold dmwn out to ii Ion "til of 4 m\f/nta« 
f,3 inches). In this variety, but in other sijses UTid 
loalemla, tho appliance lins fliirvivo<l to the proi^iit 
iiml deeiiiu to be fairly well known ti» {lOopk who iinvo 
lived ill Xortlieni India, whore it app(»ara to Ik* still tiwcl 
scnnctiiiifs by police guards in out-of-the-way villn^s. 
But ] do not trace any paper devoted specially to it. or any 
account of it which give# w’lmt i» imlly wanted,’ I hope 
to liring together id another pajwr all the most instructive 
passages that 1 can find in the Indian book#, dating from 
aljout A.n. 5o0, relating to this Inter toma of the appliance 
and to some other methods, mentioned in those passages, 
for achieving the same end. 

My object in this paper ia to bring out the point 
that the more ancient form of the Indian water-clock 
wo# a mure aim pie Arrangement, and one which workctl 
in tlio opposite way, namely, by emptying itself in the 
coatse of a medi/fti.* As may U iwsen hereafter, some of 
tlie passages of the later jiertod mentiou this form also, 
along with the other. But it is not necessary to <|Ui‘>to 
them here- It is enough to use works which themselves 
lieloiig to the earlier period. 


'riie earliest statements almut the Indian water-clock 
are found in the JyOtislia-Vedaiiga and the Kautiliya- 
Artlia!trt.stra, both of wbitli works, I believe* may Ijc dated 


' A notim, kHiIi demit* of nuo, etc., df« Mooilcr eopiier bowj <sf 
eiwa froni^ylon lm«».ran ^ren by Mr, RqginjiW Smith in nn i,.tere*Unjr 
pa|«r, pabt>*h^ in 1007 In u.u at tlw Sont-U nf Antlqaarii 

tJuit tho Br[ti*|| Dnuda IiimJ wrava applimiim of thu »ina kind fniiq il 
U.C titnt ^ninry ag Beyond I only iiod . ,|„.rt 

reforoneo ^ nil riiaioa bowl bytHluhriw. in s |«iin,r on « l[i„daj„nnoo 
Koifol(^ , in A 4 . ktj,, Tol. c n 

* As for AS I oni Rnd* ild* hns lieea roeotnibBil onlv livS Ili'lvoHi ru» 

liilf !«. f. A 1 ^ rj?* SliT: 

J’nnVirr*”"" ?V' *' flawine", and 

III lino Tor ■"tnto'^ rflftij *^c«t of” * 
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frcun about B.C. 300, though the Jj'btishn is li«sc<l on some 
earlier tmtroiiotuical writing which wna perhaps 
apprtifiiably more ancient. For tlje full explanation of 
the stftleinenta in the Jj’Otisha we u™ indehted priiiiiiril3' 
to the lute Siuuikar JinlkriAtma DikAhit.’^ He wiis 
followed by the Idto Sndhakaru Dvivedi® and hy 
Uarhasfiatv'a (Lula Ghhote Lai).* The last-nientiontd 
brought out aoine polnta in the details (not quite those 
given me) in the way of coniparfsoii with our British 
measurett, which did not occur to tiie oWiera. But only 
Dvivedi recogniiJed the exact nature nf the appMnnee: 
iminely. that it ineaaured the liddiA-fl h)' einptj’ing insieiid 
of tilling itself. The stAteiuentij in the Jj'&tlsha are ua 
follows:— 

JyOtisha-Viklfn’igii, Rig recension, verse 17 :*— 

Xa<jlike dv5 nmhilrtas:tn pafleha4at-piilatn= 
ailhakam I 

Adhak(kt=kumb1mki> drOjjah kulapair^ vardhatA 
tribhib I 

Two nndiktls fire a tniihflrta: an ak)haka eonsists 
of fifty pains: from the rifjlltaka there thoulfl h** 
jUUil a water'jar to the extent of a dr6na ;* it is 
too much hy three knlapan." 

* See luK orIlistory of Indian Astronomif,” 

IVwtia. ISOO, {u 

■ llii BenansSfc pp- 10^ ^ t thii hcnk smbodie-'^ 

tJsc ffnb»t*i!ee ol SaClurtfP liflUviKrai ifi. prflviou* yoAfA- 

» Sm bw AlWuibadi IWTp H- 

* Tbo tesft ti tb^i current oMt which fastud In liny printe^i 

iv£jpy^ with (inVy tho obYisinaly proper Mrrtetlon* of panfM^-palnm = 
iJbfhiJtam for *^im(^niiUhaktATn, wiiJ adhtitdi for m^hixhiL Abtint the 
ihirH wx tbn neit note- 

^ P<irha|)M wn Plight nmnnd tntd friFwftftntd, nnd *0 have 3 — 

^ from tbn nillinkft lAorifif ^ cr«f a drlra Iti 

n wBtflr jftT," tint tt B«m -4 dcsimblc t* uks tbo iiumiiing t«t with m 
lUtU nUnnitlon lui y uiti&TokLkbln. 

VArftlmmihirii iiMtl tho MpretoiOdl pawcA^Alt-pa/™ = In hii 

BrihJlt^^liltfi, ^23. 2. The chapter with tbo prognwtioi for 
rainfall, which were to bo 1 »b« 1 on lU qmrnlLEy WSing under th* 
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JyOtisba-V^dfu^ga, Ynjur recension, ven» 24 _ 

Palani pafichiUad=ajifliii diiriiAtii 

tod. udliakiiih (]r0i[tiLUi9tal,i pmmdiy&in i 
trtbhir=vt1ilnArh knriavaisstii k&ryaiji 
tan=nfidikn.jasrtu bli{ir«t=pm)iMinau) t 

" That in tv/dck fifty palas of water are held w 
an adhaktL, from this a drunn slionid be tucastired 
out; but it aliotild made less by three kudavns; 
that is to be the ntcasore of a nndik^’* 

With these aUtcmeiits of the JyOlisha-VedHrtgu we may 
compare another passa^ in the same work, verse 7 of the 
Hig recension auti verse 8 of tlio Yajur, wdiich alludes to 
the water-cluck though it does not gii-e any dclaiU 
of it:*— 

Oharjua-vriJdhir=apiiih prasthnij kshapa-htfisa udncp. 
gatau I “ 

dakahirietau viparyasah shaij-uiuhilrty =ayanena tu I 

During the fi'me ndtrti ifie min i» going to the 
ijortli, the increase of warnitli [i.e, sunshine, day¬ 
light] «)«? <Jeerea3e of night te a piwstha of water 
eadi datf : during the lime irken the »ttn U going to 


■u<^»vo ;u«t sfow the rult-moon ef JvsbUtha; »nd 

he (elle tt« thttttJiD JAII IVBH to be canghl in a. hwin S cubil iti diameter 
sod was to Ik toBosurtti ou t, by “ the ddhah, of fiftr paiW eml »tal« 
is 4re>»i the ♦Jiiantiiy whicli sheotJ aertueiiy fd; t,*nd^.b 
iDoemmeetinKcathot. BhMMltpab hoe quoted from «,me on 5 |Keiied 

iMk^t M eimtof bhij- = A,f haknir r droaeh. 

Dikjdia conjeetowd floe. oic.. p. 2lJiel»«e) that Bhottett»la «„«-i the 
jwoond aod third pdJa* of thh vet« of tho JyetbU.'v^lafijnmi w 

That b qu«o |»«jib]e: bm it inrolvee n rather violent eorraulioh ^tho 

l"' newasity, !»«*««, Bhittapalo 

IU4V hav<^ quoted trom ftOdrus work dodilsB- with tk« ^ 

- Th^ ‘‘ e. inlands 
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tli« wmth, the opposita w tkf tase: a. period of six 
mulirirtaii in mndf <nit by raeV couise" 

This teaches that tho daily lengthening of daytime and 
shortening of night from tlio winter to the suuitner 
solstice, and vice versa from the summer lo tha winter 
solstice, was ineasuTed hy a jnuKiha of water, and that the 
total lengthening and shortening during each finch period 
came to”six rnnhartiui} As each aolstitial period con¬ 
sisted of IbS days ncctitding to lliia work, this gives 
183 praMhas of water = 0 mttAilrias = 12 ndtlikHit, 
From this we iiave 1 nddiita = ISi pnuttha. M may 
be seen from the table ou p. 222 below. 151 jmistha» 
= 1 drdnti, less by 3 A-Hfajwa, Aaifawts, or irudwintaa, 
= J-J- dmiio. 

Thus, in two ways the JyOtlsha gives— 

1 drfiHa of water. 


The statements iu the dyfilisha-Visdruiga are not 
eomplete, in falling to show how tlie water was to bo 
used for incmsuring the du ration of the iin{fiA*d; the fact 
being that the writer of tlicm assumed a knowledge of 
details w'hkh they looked upon as too familiar to need 
to l» mentioned, Hut a clear light is thrown on them 
by the Buddhiat work, the Divyu-vadsna, in a chapter of 
it, the ^arduIakaruavadAna, chap. n. which in some form 
or another dates from at least the thirtl ct'ntury A-D.. since 


• The effect ef this is t1i»t the length ef tlie daytitne rmngetJ fmm 
l-i wirASrei^, - P bm. i«t si ibe winUtr BoleliW! U> IS 

= 14 l>w. *.£•* mbi., at tho Sltiamer seUtii^. Compare DicyAvailaiia, 
IK (W2, linos IS^-^I ! anil VislinQ-PrttS^a, ± S. Sl-T. The •lilem^l 
eiveo, aCftonling to thit mean or ttnitorm timo lu aphloli H w'W flUapted, 
very nearly 47 sewmLi no the time Uy wUieb the nMn rose earlier or blur 
<lav hr dey. and 4.4S and TJ2ii.i«. aa UmoarW and lai«t llhi» 
ofVnnrlee, An 1o« h«n pointed out hy previonN inc,idre«. the rer^l 
marka npproiitnaUsly Uot looality in wlikb die l^lo 
Dikahit Oit., (1. m nrdeed at the eko* JSmIU of laL. - 

garliaNiiatya (op. eU., p. 32) liaa proimacii more jndKiowtly the rough 
liiaiita ot 30' 4 '^ 30'* 
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.1 text of it ivai trtiiiftkted into Chinojic in that period ‘ 
liii.- fllnteihent lie™ rtms as follows 

Imf ”■ “«■ 

KohuifiiH =«l£a-triihiud= ekii uAlikn t totra de<5 
nfllikeek^ mpi.r.rtah I liSlikoyiitj fmm), kiih prama- 
mini tiuj = udiyate I di^noti ^HWa ^knxh tfld- 
varajintfl dvfi paia-^atO Wiavatab I iiiilika^ciidiliidm. 
xya kuii pmiiiaDftw, iinivania-iiiatnuii = upari dmtur, 

artfjula aiivama-ialnkfi kariavyii vritUi-parr,oa.jdala 

sniiiantHcfi^elmtiir-asril oyata t j*ata^=c1t = o;va ^irveU 
Utas= tliya-^hotasya clihiJraih kartavyam i .'tena 
iHtlikii-prainanena vibliaktedvt? nalike dU r.ni],firiak I 
eii'nn Llol biialtiiiii^a triiiijS.'in=uuihQi-talj I vai ratri- 
uivasSil i].iiuu]jyantiL I 

■* 'niirty-onc kalAa «« one oalikil In tliat mutton 
two tiahkas «« otiu iiiulmrta. Again, what i„ the 

i..e™ of a .^likru Tlial la toJd. A drOna of 
water ^on« ^ 

huodred palaa. What « the meo^urL. of the hole for 
the nai.kftf Them should W ioa,J„ „ g^jj 
the f|iiantity of a suvarnu,* four tiiigulaa in kufjtf, 
drawii out quite round or aquam : and with it there 
should iH, inade a hole fu (hr Utom of a waUir-jar, 
Ihiough wJiith, indeed, the water may fall ouL 'J’wo 
iial.kHS detenniued hy this measure of a nafSkii or^ 
one mniu-irta. In tlda way, 0 Bralmiap I there air 
the thirty inuhEirtaa by whid. the oighta-and-daya 

^ the ^Ktor^' rnmiirk oij p. (Ul^ 

-i -r ••o,» 
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Thus, the DivynviidAiiA f^ivoJi— 

1 iklrlii.'^ ^ 1 Jfflya of wat42r^ 


We turn now to the second tuident work merit loned on 
p. 214 above, ^vliich gives an rtppliance of the 6ame kind 
but of Miialler 

Kawtiliya-Artha^iiitrn, edited by B. ShumasaHtri, Jiy.sore 

(1D09X P- ff.:— 

ClmtVjlriihsttt= knl fill nnd i kfi S fillvari;a- m Mj akiliS^ 
chatvn.i'Uii = cbtiLur-abj^J - ay amah kumbha-clidihi- 

dratiir riiibiikatiisanibhasO va ordikA. I dvUnaJiko 
liiubilrtah ^ pafichodaia-iuabCirtO divas^ ratril-cbft I 
Forty kalas are ii imdikiT:^ or a najikii w 
eie/ertanieJ bjf four Huvania-turv^Iiakits four aaguliis 
in length, a bole in a water-jar^ ttud an adhakn 
of ^vaier: a tnuburUi eoiusiHb!^ of Lwona}Ikris: a day 
consists of Mteeii mubtutas; also a nighL^* 

Tlie essential iKtrt of this passage has been rendered 
by Mr ShaiUA-sastri Lima:-— 

^<1 u^likdp or the tsiiie during whkii one dijhaka of 
water [msses ont of a pot tbiigiigb an apertiiic of the 
mmv^ flianieter as tliat of a wire of 4 angukis in length 
and made of 4 iiiiiHhas of gold,"' 

ladm* vhmv tliu diiy Upm mn from iunrMie, apt from BBiurtii- 

Exetiia in rlin mdevliniibkja wr/t’/diiliffimwm alid 

Aiid ilftv 'i whioli ajTP lou^bt by hlahii, a. 4- TT^ aaJ may W dufl! to 
eu^ilKialo TOUJiicltnindriJii, iiQUiiag luotebiiig it to bo f&uist! la thia 

nruhiimiiiL-aL l«oks i dktjir terms nn oAa nllrnt, fijm-irlit, cte.,. 

*ct»y^lmbaisbt^ with very rwrely oAanf^ lit. nKfl twa day*', wMuh 
^c€in»to bo ehiiolly Ve<iie, but i* iophiI in thp Ifb&j^vmfl kurjiiio, ^ IL 
10* 12i Tbo Divvavarluoa bos oa fi, 0413, line oaul 

nlJrtA^fiWj on ^ 042. Him I *, and blip t: but li KefteatA llm 

^^tVitoiDAiy «Afi.jTlfrTt Qn p, IM4, Um»», 12, 13. ami jx 

I Tho Kaaillfjm uafri two fortn*, iinii with a per^fQirec 

for the Ult^r. 

» Soo p. laa of Ilia IranoIntiDn of tim wboJo work, wtneh will m 
publisheKl Bhonly brought togutber in otw 
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Thus, oiip Iteiiig n Quartfir of a clvinta {mo the 

table on p. 222 Wow), the Kantiilya gives— 

1 = I aiJlfm/Ki = ^ tltCntt of wtitei*. 


Along with the stAieiiient of the Kuutillyfl-AiliLnwuitro 
we have to take that of the Purfiniu;, It in found in tiio 
\iyu, Vishnu, Brailnm, uinl liltHgiivatu, in each in 
«nore or le&n ineorrect terms as given in the printed 
veraioiW The text could poriiaps be restored, without 
any substantial doubt, by a colhitloji oE those vcrsinns. 
Fortunately, however, the esHential part of it lias been 
given in nhnolutcly correct tenna by Vishijnchitta as 
a iiuotation from the Vayu, in which, mdeed, ib ia found 
with the nearest approach to accuracy in the printed texts, 
Tlie Purnyas, represented by the Vayn as quoted by 
Vishnuchitta in his cciiiirncntar}' on tlie Vishnu ti. Jl. 
7 to dll; *— 


' My rereKfleesiireiMn TIjc VSyu. lOOi aiat la . teit edited 
ttud lyrinlal If* Jli(l5 in the Aiinnduiramu Snjinkril Seri«e, Pooim. 

IJ) Xiie \ teline, a .t, 7 ti* Ufi | text, wilii the comftHjTitikry KAtnii- 
aHrbba, pdllted in IMS nt tlie VrtUidfpn Pms. ftjmlNiyj and text. 
Wilh dui iwminenlArieitef Viabiriqcliitu Jinij SHdluini. itrinted in lUlfl at 
tbo Sit'V«4lia|C*iraT Piresii, Oomtiny. 

(3) Tlio Brahma, 331. 7 tettj; text edited luid prluied in ISSS in ijju 
Aeamliumnia i'ltiettrit Serl», Ponrui. 

(4) Tlio Bhagnvntn. ,111,0; leit {prilitod in 111(1,7 at the T^LmayMaear 
1'^, Bom) my. Title ktntcmotii ia fiorticuinrly i uitmrfecL, ‘ and slaii 
mixed t llio Himt iliree af the verse heluik^r tn the anefem furm of 
thu water-clock. bttt the fourth to ihu later form, h fa the moi t 
•arpriaing Itccamw this PinaTui ie vorj iirtiliaic in some of ite estroflmniciil 


I am iiicleljteil to Mr. Pargiter for the rcfeteneea lo tin* Vnyu and 
Brahma, and to Dr, Buruett fordmwing my altsatimi to ViehnuvllltU'e 
very tiiefuleomnmlltnrymi Dm Vishnu i Wrldhorn aiuJ HalnacifUm exe 
C|uitd» Jci thN fntttl43t. 

* We Infer from the VLihitu and Bridtnui tliat in Die VAvu, aiio at 
Mme time or anuther, the two vorPKa quetefi by ViDumchittanJUil have 
lutd befom thorn the line rw pnmolejFW, ete,. and after them t|io 

hne A,J,/,triWii*JmrG/fca «iortAy,|*i, oto. Then# LWu iSnca, whkii J irlve 
*11 hiwkeni. are uol io the jprinted text of tl,c Vij u. and <|H npl come 
mnthm the ecoiio Of \ i.t,hMcbitta'» quotatinu. I tahii it timt, along with 
them, the two vemi!* give what was oftc* the atoadoid text ^ iho 
I u;4i!j<u LH Ukiri ituiEterr 
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[XiVijikA til pmniJinfiim kala clu* paricha elm I] 

Uiini«n6ii-fimbliAfHi«=ch-api piilfiny^ardha-trByiidaia t 

iM&gadliOtia tu luaiietia jata*pnistli5 vidhiyatil I 

Ete elisApy =udal£n-primlh&l=chBti'Ar6 iia(|ik4-ghat<ili ( 

liinim - iiiAahaib krilu - clicldiidra^ s elmturbluS-chatuv* 
aiigulaili I 

[XiitlikfiU]i 3 ''Aiii=atlia <1 vablii’AUi iiiuliurta d vija'Sattnma I] 

"[A tuki.tikri. is b)' measure fiftwn kaliis] ; more- 
over, bj* the ineasiins of water it w fZetmii'inerf fAtia : 
twelve* and a lialf palm* lAw hi laid down to be 
a praatim of ivater hy the Magndha meaaure: four of 
these prastlias of w'alcr tiitifce W2J the water-jar for 
the imijika; it has a bole tiiude by four muehiia of 
gold c/nimt otii to ih>! hwflh of four abgulas : [by 
tivo tiaclikna thtvs ie Wfide a itiuburta, O beet of the 
tw’icc-l)orn!]/' 

From wbal date exactly' thiB atateroent comes, it is 
ditbcult to way! but it is to be noted that the Fura^aa in 
tbeir account of the subdivisions of time, in which tliis 
passage stands, do not seem to know the division of the 
nddiJbct into tiO t?inad'iA'tls, and atill less that of the tfha.(i, 
ykatilM, into CO jHitas each of (iO v«>etfaa; these are 
features of the later Indian astronomy. In any case, 
wince 4 jwci«rfi«a = I ddhukvt (wee the table on p. 222 
Itelnivb this description given li water-clock of the same 
kind and size with that of the Kautiliy'li. 

Thus, fn>m the Purnnuw, also, w'e have— 

1 nddiAtt = 1 u4kaka = ^ drono. of water. 


To complete the case, we have to note uext what we 
learn from the Kautillya tii the course of another clvaplcr, 
dealing with weights and uieaaures. 

* Tliti commontatots corefuUy explain srrfAo-fWjrfdain by MrrMa- 
,Ml(wia ; and ViihnucbUt* and gito eKptuwDiuu 

uf UlC term. 
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AVfl Joam there, in the first place (text, p. 103 , Jiuea 3, 
•i), in respect of weights, that 1 vuvurna = 10 stii'arna- 
itiiiHfMhm. So, also, the Divyilvudfina tells ns (p. G4g, 
line 20) that 1 = 16 vt&aakm} From this we 

see that the amount of gold preA;ribed by the Divyfi,. 
vadilua and apparently used ftliio for the purposes of the 
JyOtiflha-ViJdailga, iinindy I «frtjarna, for uiaking the tool 
witli wliich the water-jar was to be peifornted, wiis four 
times as mud) as that toiuiiimJ, namely 4 siAV'arTict- 
n^mhu, in the case of the lOiatillya ajid the Puiii^^t 
i his is In proportion te the ditierent quantities of water 
prescribed in tJie two cases. 

We learn fmtbcr (text, p. 104. line Ifl ffi) tliat in 
tbo tucosarcs of enpaeity there were four of 

Jt!spcctivdy 200, IST|^, JTo.and 162J as deteriiiiui.'d 
Ijy of grain ; and that each variety of dri^a. was 

divided into 4 adhahtu, each into 4 pi-asffuis, and 

oacli pnw/Aci into 4 Auflwmius; also, tliot 16 d/'Cjfas were 
one Ididrl? 

Taking the rfrtnio of 200 jjofos as is rwjiiired, we have 
the following table, which is of gcneriit application, except 

for tlie lint* of — 


pula. 

H... m... 

50 ... 20U ... 3200 

kitdiimlia... 

1 ... 4 .... 

10 ... 04 ... 1024 

prnstha ... 

... 1 ... 

i 16 ... 256 

tldhaka ... 

' - r 1 • 

1 ++■ 4 ... 64 

drO^a ... 

■ee «. 1 

... 1 ... 16 

kbarl 

■ • e if. 4, H 

1 


With this wc may compare lihaskariidiAi-ya'a J 4 ilavat 1 
(a}«ut A.a 1150 ). dmpter 1 . verses. 7 . 8 .* 'riiis passage 
does uot indude the /wfti t but it adds somethlog that we 

‘ Tlio Diviiiviulima hui mStuht n» its fcnti dJ MekAritii 
^ Jlio mxt S„,l tn.u,Liliofl hav, rurf i |,nt Il«, real word i, wrUiinlv 


*- Ij'olabrMiks** trajulatiwi, with 

Btin*r)i, falnuttft, isc:t, 


teat hcil Bct«v ty U. Ch. 
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need for compamtiru purposes fAi'thBT on, und tells ua 
{1) that a MfLgadha khdrJ, used in luctusnriog ''gram, 

\vfm of tlje mffasure of a cubic hmta or cubit; and (2) 
that 1 drona^^^kliarl, 1 a^^^^aAM. = :l <?r^n(i* I pra$tha = 
I ddhakit, and 1 kudiiva=^i jTmsika} 


CombiDing all the inforiufttion given above* vre find that 
the requisites for thus ineasuring the duration of a 
were!—- 

1, According to the Divyavad&na, a drdijia of water: 
according to the JyOtbjha-Vediiifagiv^ a drdtjiu less by 

3 kii{ap(iB, kudavaa, or be- -J4 and 

according to the Knutiliya and the Purrti;ias, an adhaka, 
i.e. I drdna. 

2. A Avater-jai\ with a hole, evidently ki the bottoii^ of 
itj which was made by a pin* needle, wire, or rod,- 

4 or tingcr-bnuadtliB (3 inches) in length, which 
was drawn ont from a piece of gold which weighed 
accoidiug to the Divyavadaim I mvarHa^ and iiccorditig 


^ We mmy al^ comiws, frowi Weatem India* 33 aita^lm'<i GanltiksirA. 
MUiigraha (df Ihfl |lgHod J 1 .D. 8 ia- 77 k, text and tran^btlcm, a itil notes 
by ^l. Hftnigacbajy'a* Alcidm.^k T 1 il 2 * chnfit«r v^xmsn 36 -^- Tbii tella 
iifl lhat 4 ^ 1 (f.L Aw/Otti), 4 LmtaAa* iv.L nS bvFdn^l 

= 3 /^rauf, 4 pnuik^* I ^iihaka^ 4 nr/AdtnJ = I p 4 — 

I ffldnl, anil 4 mlnU = I kk 4 H. for the PidBl, tlila 

alatentent matat^ Lhd&j^ of tbd gauiitlya and the LliaVtiU kdtu the 
AiufaniAd, Jtai/awi| to tbe lAJrf. TKei™iiHE iHi/niw itdcmg bolter iJiAii 
Jbv^An. 

^ 11*0 term for the pieroing-tpot hi thn I>jvyAi'ailand (p, 21 S abdVeJ li 
■ a roeb pin, nocdle'- EUew}jere, in Btdind of the butr pajwagies 
use in mmie of rfflrAi, ae«Ile V and naM : tbii lft*t word SMffW to 

lie M»sd moally in dm afcnjio nf * a hoUow roedor BtatSc* n Itlbo *■; but tliert! 
WAft obviduflly nothing hollow nbout tin* ingtrunatint that was need for 
pioroitig the wataf-J^it*' 

Aeco^Joji to tho sama Tinorlt^ the ituttnmiijjit might bo either rooed or 
gqaaro s at leail^ 1 do not jm?o what other menning thaa ' nmy 

bo given tn fiAafHr-rtrrtli One would thiflha howftvar^ that it would 
ordinarily ho round. 

1013 . 
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to iliti KautlUya und that 4 mmtrna-Tndghfikm, 

j,€, 1 mmma. 

Thijj woA a much jisorfl Kiiiiplo eipphance thojj Llm la tor 
op 0 f]>. 213 above)* noodiDg to be omijf!! of any 

l>!rrticular ijtib^Laiieet weight, uimpe, ami size:: the ordinary 
t^artlien water-jar ffhitfa) served the purpose. 

1'hafc it worked by discliargiii^ water, not by drawing iL 
ill as did the later Indian water-clock, i» luade clear* apart 
from what a little reflection indicat^^, the wends o£ the 
Divyftvudfma. It is also shown, as ma}^ be seen lierearter, 
by some o[ the later passages, w^hich, mentioning this 
r^riginal form of the appliance, use the verb 
"to go. isHuc, flow out*, instead of the "to fall out 
or ofr\ of the Divylivadaiia. 

This wnter-clock was supposed to give cxscLlv tlic 
duFutian of a ‘Oddika, that is, 3-1 tiiiiiute!i: and it did so. 
no doubt, cloflifly t'uuiigli for all gut)cm] piirposc^^, including 
those of the primitive astrononiy and astrology of that 
period. But we cjvn hardly avoid noting thatj if the 
div?ntt prcjicribcd l»y tlie JyOttshA-V^iinua did pve 
exactly a tiddi^, then the full drcHm laid down by the 
i>ivyi(vadiinu, and the adhaka or [ dri/iia, with the 
-smaller hole, urdored by the Kuntiliyn and the Pumi^aei, 
would give n period longer by nearly 1 min. 11 seconds. 
Further reoeardi may poKaibly show ilmt the hole in the 
Jydtisha*a water-jar was iimde slightly smaller, to 
niateh the alightly smaller quantity of water, than Ilmt 
ill the water-jar of the Divyavadatm. Hut it is also 
p^veiittle. and in fact more likely, that the Divya^ 
vadilnu, the Kautillya, and the Purunns were snii.sKed 
with a vyavaJuirika or rough piuctienl ineimure of the 
n<i<fiArd, w ithout aiming at the technical precision of the 
•lyOliHlm. 

There were, of course, no means of really checking the 
accuracy of tlie results given by this appliniice. They 
might be tested to a certain extent, by noting how' many 
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iinu'a tht^ ivaitisr-jar liftd to bo tilled during eoiiie part of 
the day m lueiuiared by the shadow of the grioiimn, or 
between one snoiTse and the next one ^ or^ lis we limrn 
from one oE the later pitssages. b}^ comparing itft triefianre 
Ilf the 'iwdiAu with the time ooeiipied in reciting sixty 
lliiiea a starma of sixty long uy Hal lies. But any such 
means can liardly be looked upon asi anything but very 
rough oneJ5v 


It be iateresting to note iu easily intelligible 

teiuns of our EriLisli meaHiii-es the qiiantity of water 
tliftt used in this operation for marking the 

diimtion of a We bavo to deter mine thiB on 

three lincfi, 

A. According to the Divyavadiiua^ the quantity waa 
I dmirn, ^ 200 paJa^, without any deduetion. 

A cfrcJiirt was the »ixteentli part of a khari. And 
we leam fi'oiu Bhfiskai-aelinrya (see p, 2211 above) that 
in the .Magadha ineasiire, wtiich is certainly the one that 
was folio wed in this matte r, the capacity or volume of 
a i/iurf was that of a enbie vessel meftsuring one hmlu 
nr cubit in each direction* 

With the haMa taken at 18 iaclies,^ tlie ca|>&irity of the 
Widrr was 5832 cubic inches; and tliat of the was 

3841 cubic iiicbesp whidi givcA a cubical vessel a trifle 
more tlnm T J inches in each dii'cction- 

Our wtundard uf capacity, the gal ion, contains 10 
pounds avoirdupois, ^ 180 ounecs„ of distilled water 
weighed in air against brass weights wSth the water 
and jiir at a teuipomtui^ of 82" Falirenheit and Lhe 
barometer at 30 inclieSp and occupies 277'27'4 cubic 
inches ;" wliiek gives a cubical veaaeJ a trifle more than 
6J inclics in each direction. 

I 1012, JI. 233, 

“ Sd«p irAiVrtAfT^i iOlfl, p. 450. 
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E'roio these figures we Imve:^— 

pcibie idchE^ 


1 rfr^wa 20 

deduct 1 gallon = 

364-5 

277-274 

deduct 1 gallon — 

87-226 

60-3185 

deduct 1 pint ^ 

17-9075 

17-329635 

deduct pint = 

■577875 

■57765416 

remainder in exocss 

-00022083 


Thus wo arrive at 1 dW^ui^lO^ impeitul pinto plus 
A very little mote than pint; or say:— 

I drOt^a of water = a little uioto than 10^ pints. 

B. According to the Jy&tisUa^Vtfdij^ga, the (luantily 
of water was 1 cfr4$i|it< less by 3 ibifapao, or 

A'ftduiiilaa; that ia <2T«i(ee,:9l90| jmtaa. 

From the sonio tiiuiis, I «fr£|^as= 364| cubic inches, wo 
harv :—^ 

cubda idcJiM 

S-l drdtttt = 34T'414D6'25 

deduct I gallon = 27T'S74 


701400025 

deduct \ gallon = 60'3]&5 

deduct this *8215 G25 

from pint ’ *80648125 

remainder in deficluncy '04401875 

Thus we arrive at U rfrffya^ lO pint* plus a little less 
than pint; or say :~ 

cfrtltta of waters: a littlo more tlmu 10 pints. 
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C. According to tlic KauiilTj'n-ATthaMstra and the 
Pur^rinK, the i|imniity of water wna I d^haia. ^ 50jKf/afl* 
Since thiR = { dr^na, and a dviiim of wntei% as we have 
Been, was a. little mom than 10A pint3, we have— 

1 adhiika of water = a trifle more than 2| pint#. 

As regards another detnih sinews 20t> jja/nif of 
1 drom, and 1 pinta plus a very fimall excess 

which wo limy disregard heiie, and 1 pint = 20 ot. avoirdu- 
poia, we have 200 21l>oifiL; and no we inay say:— 

1 j^dii of water = a tri^e more than 1^'^ ok.> 

= 4501 graiiiH, or say practically 460 grains.* 


It 13 not so easy to ostiiiiate the sim of the pinp needk^ 
win-s or ro^h w hicli was to be used for piercing the bottom 
of the water-jar. But the ease seeniFi to be much as follows. 

In the Indian rnoasures of gold^ silver, and copper, the 
unit of weight seems to have been always the pttnjdi 
fcriWiiiate, or rukiUidt the luodcra rail, the red seed, 
tipped with black, of the jtitlja-plant or Wild Liquorice, 
pmcaloriu^- 

Mr. E. Tlionisis in 1864 arrived at the conchisJont hut 
without showing any very jiarticular reason for It, that 
the ^-'nrly standard weight of the m/f should be taken at 
l '7i> grains,* 

* As ebwkwl hy ftnoth^r prociEB,*, iift 4 i 3 t?Sy, 1 drv^ = cttbwr inchw 
= .!2ltifl,r7a cubjq fwjt X 02 31^1 lb. [wtljalifc Oho oatwe fwt of wfilor: 
see Pl-Aitaijfi*, p, 4r»IJ ^ 200 the Ktitomit by which I fala 

is -tlOlBCaSio OK* 

= TUsM Mflda. wliidl MID# also ffwii tVw We&t Indies m prolmbly 
famitinr LO my ncaidcrs. duunbona''* Enoyrlojiwdiaj voL 8, {i. 3^, wyi 
nbodt thi ms—"* Prayer Benlifli, * Hiiinu (fiven tha polMiml of 
tk Wiiftt In^dEan S^iaioinOna plunt, jlbnii |fly(n/onuJ or HiW Liqyotice, 
forumrlv tniioh nMd for ^^trinjpng into r™det» nocklmn.-^, 

» JASB, voL 33, p. note 28. ComjjartJ ihe lablen in hm An<‘*€Hi 
Ifidian (IST4S, p* 13i tW itoijjhu w given tbern in “gra Troy*^ j 

but tlmt in not HBCOSPaTy, bUI (.hfl grain is the fiAtise wbeibeT for troy or 
roraToinlujxjii ; It is in tlm oaiice t-EiJkt the diffi?reOM in tbo two jsckIu* 
conic" in* 
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Sir A. Ctiniiiiiglittiu endorwd UiAt result in 1873: 
partly from experihicmta iiiade hy liimHelf, parllj'^ from 
ELH average of estimates given by earlier ititjuirers, he 
arrived at on average of I'8093 oji **tU^ trite valuta 
of the actual mtf;"' but he found it tbeu "'eKtreinely 
coiivonieiit and sulificientty accurate to accept Thomas" 
vaUiation for all practical purposes" * in 1891^ how¬ 
ever, be adopted tbe value of I = I'80 grains^ an 
led lip to by fui’thor invesLlgation." It seemw best to 
iLCcept this latter value liere. 

Now, the Kaiitiliya tells tia (text, p. I03p lines 3, 4) that 
10 fUij&n^a^vuSsJu^^ or of grain, 

i.e. =: 1 mivanjui-rti^^Hikit or 

mdshifca of gold, and id mvarntt^nuWit^f^ = 1 
or tttrs/io,* So also, as has been Ewiid (p. 222 above)^ the 
E)iY"yfi>vadatia gives 1 autviiriifi: = 16 mamhz^- 

The piercing-tool for inaking the bole in tlio bottom of 
the water-jar For the purpoim of the Divyavadanap and 
apparently also t!i& .lyOtisha-Vf^dialga, wm made from 
1 auvariiit of gold dmwn out to the length of 4 aUgutjas 
nr finger-brcadtlm (3 inches), With 1 ™£r P80 gi*ain3p 

we liave 1 ffti^utrna-T^ia^bitka = B nitU = 9 grains, and 
I =16 OTirtttraa-imlsJprtAYES = 141 grains. The 

weight of a British aoveroign is 123 2744T grains;* one- 
aixth tlmreof is 36'o46T4 grain.^:: and the sum of the two 
is 143 B202i grains. So ytd may mj that the I mvamn 
of gold repre?tented a piece a trlHe (say '18 grains) largcr 
than of a sovereign. 

For the purpo«<t of the KanUliya-ArLlmHinStra and the 
IhiraciaSp the piercing-tool was made fioin 4 mmrmi- 
rmlnli/ikwi =3G graiiL'i of gold (one-rourth of a sicriiriia, 

' Xnm. t7jbp-DiL» n-DW mrie^p vol. 1^, \h 107 : 1 4|U0lfl from fi. 1! of 
B rvprinli bound in at tho om\ of liiA xtfrxitudrr** 

“ w u/ A p. 44, and fl« eJiu taliM m p|i. 46, 47, 66 

^ DckMkfHn^ %h6 ^^anAva-Uliamuuairtra^S, PI ff.+ auil tho YlLjfiavklkva- 
Hmfiti, L 361 ff., ft* quot^l b^ l>r, Harnolt in hw ,4 iif/oifm, 
|j. ; far Iba Kmutillyn tallies mk! fi. '^2111. 

^ 1010, p, 4S2. 
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iu the Sfttne propf.rtion with the (iHinller quaut.ty o£ 
water) (Imvin out to the siiiiiti 3 meheL IhL- 

weight of a liftlf-wvereigo til U313;t gmins. Half of 
til vTlh :i0 81^615 And fto luiir my tlmt the 

4 vidslMhv! of goM represwiited »k 

5 ..mine more thmi half of n half w^voieign. 

It liattilv swms pructicahle to determiue by catcniatioti 
the rtsnective sijwa of tltc holes whioli woiikl 1 m umdo by 
the two pkreing-taots of these weights uiid ske. lint the 
holes wen? evidently very small ones. 


Tliat pructieal nao was made of this water-clock in 
everyday life, is hIiowu by some other piita^iges in the 
Kautiliv^i on which Mr. Pargiter contemplates writing 
a papeA Without ti?c»paKstng on Iris ground, I i.ioy add 

th(j following renmi'k. ^ . 

With tv view to the occtipiitioii-** of the kitig^ 

his day and night were each divided into eight peiioda. 
theoretically each eipial to 90 miimtea. which we nmy 
will “half‘Watches": undone way of doing that was 
“ l>y the mkliJtti*.” of course us deteoniued by tlie waUt* 
cInckJ It is not niirco»onahle to think tViat, for that 

I TiM. pori«t al U l.ou« eight » mthor various e^ lor 

MNAerfat, Uhd iIib hour ualy beeaiuB Jomiwti in liidi* Bhoat -* ^*,1,,' 
a^oti rhi-n wa* tii%o» mar only II* na JultaloBiral »»aia t it i* <m 1> »n 
rL m^lnra time* that the hour li» b«i. mIopleJ le tr^a-s a div«,«« 

I t nnpnmm Bfll thd tiiatter Is ulmwi Hp nr1l«n Wn 

jfiSiee hm.«,tho orioarth diviuioa of the tlaytinw end l>,e rnght. 
S ta«nlion of the gnomon or nay other appUmict?*- it could l*i 

^l^mimiXring the daytime, quite elewly -ecugh by simple cy,^ 
n* Hit rigUth of »>• entire rfay.ead.nigh^ 

fourth t*^ ®'V' ' , 1,0 (iraitiini and the yifma, wo alim 

^ ''■ 1**^1 l'r"ia«ir n vetseCt am* AhliidliaoBohletAninnl, 

Amerekoin tUombay* 1»W1, p. 'i-"* 

Verm 14Cp- 
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puipck^n:, etiougb water wm used to tbe half- 

WAtelL= 'iiddikd^, or even the full watch, ^ 7 J 
straight awaj^ Avithrnjit tmy refilling.^ That would ueed 
a iiiui;h larger w'at&r-jar. And iL f^ru^ likely that 
ft rcinuaut of a jar which was aetuftlJy j*o used has 
been found, and Is perhaps still prcacrv*]d at WalA in 
Kdthi&war. 

lii the Ind. voL 14^ p. 75, there wa^a brought to 
notice a fragment of what scema to have been a huge'" 
civrthen water-pot^ liearjng an inacripbipn which gives tiie 
name of the glorious Giihos^na" (one of the Maitmkfi 
mlei-H of Valahhi), with the date of "the year 247^ = 
a.;l 566-07, followed by gltafu . it scorned, at the 

time, eurioi^ te find such a record on sudi an artielu. 
But it appears, now, likely enough that we have her® 
part of a water jar, Iwloiiging to the royal homKshold . 
which was actually used fur measuriag time in the diiva 
of Giihasena 

* Wq m±y jtUa immn mch M:angemBnt aa fdUoiv^ Tak* fottr 

tfroxer^jon, A, B, C, and U, each fitted with a|i|;i3 ianca, whict Cma 
hia r^niQiiea at finco when wantod, for or Nt-nrln^ tJi* li*ln in 

tli9 bottom. Pet D Pftide, and place A, B. Q mia above the otJiKr on 
a «*tahd ; A* at lh« top, having in It the water for mwuritig a lialf or 
a fall watch. At tha given moment wt A dl-mhargiag water into B ; 
anrl w\\&a B I# rail, bet Um latter diBcliarging inte tX Then rrmcive aI 
and replan it hy 11, fltlod nieAnwhile with liiD proper quantity oF water. 
Wiktiii 0 ie foil, aet B cllaeharging into B s remevoCaml replaco it hy 
A, «inpty ; and a^kt lo C any amafi qtbantity e[ water Wanted to makD 
it|j a*iy Iw by wiurte or evaptmitien, no Uiat it will be rcmtly 

Ukn itt turn at the top. CniU|jara a Jorni of tlie ChinoH Wator-efook 
mcnEioneel In thia Janmal, imw syriw, veL U IjJS^b ji, |4 ; aafflulv, 
branw vkhuIs arwgeiJ in ju, on a atoircAW tand 

Lvanected. it is to t»e pruaumeil, by pi pea and tap^f. 
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the treasure of akbar 

Bv YIifCE>”r A, SMITH 

niUK misatisfuctory modern compositions in Enropean 
^ languages wliich profess to treat of tbe life and 
reign of Akbar all omit many things which ought to lie 
mentioned, and fail to give a true view of Abkav’s 
peisoualily. The design of writing a life of Akbar 
more vemeious than any now current baa long been 
present to my mind, but may never be fulfilled, akhougU 
I liave mnde eonaidernblo collections for tlie purpose. 
However that may be. it BeeniB worth while to devote 
a special article to the constderatimi of the enoniions 
cash reserve acciimiiluted by Akbar, which ia one of 
the numemus facht of importance neglected by liistorians 
and biogi-aphers. 

The details are to be found i» the writings of tliret- 
Euionean authors, namely, Do Laet, the Dntditiian. wim 
wrote in Utin. and pubtisUed hU book in IfiSn 
MandeUlo, the German, whose writings, largely add^ 
to by editors, appeared in various forma between 1046 
and 1659; and Father Idanrique. the Spaniard, who w^ 
at A<mi in December. 1C40, and printed his liOok in 
SpauWi at Home in Ifidfl, The works of all the three 
authors are scarce oud difficult of access, except »n largo 
public libraries. Before proceeding to dwells the b« 1> 
aUnce of the informatioti given concerning Akbar s 
treaeure, it will be necessary to investigate the amomit 
nf credit due to each author, and to sec how far tlm 
Bttttements of tlio three were made inde^ndontly. 

Joannes, or John, DeLaiit, a learned and copious author, 
died in 1649. The work which here concerns ua m 
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ft Bnmll duodceinio. isan(,d by tlw Elxovir pj-fss nnd 
Iwannrf the data mi. The tUle 

“ I)b fmperh Mti/jm Moyalis, sire Imfia Vera. 

Cmiuwntartm a variis ouetarHutM conyestua. 

Cum Privilfgio. 

Lu^uiu Batavdrmti, 

El afHcinn ElzovirianA 
Anno ctu> i:kcxxsj/' 

The work exists in two issues. Lutli beariug the one 
date, 1031. The earUer la-sue lum 299 pages, cxeludinir 
the mdes. while the later, a„d has only 

- 8 . 1 , The sole difference in the contents in that the 
^pnnt at p 278 contains the additional passage imputing 
the cniue of incest to Shalijalmn after the death of ids 
^itTOrt Mnuitaz MaWI ii, July, 163J. i discojaknl 

that subject at length in my article i-utitled ‘Motthnea De 
W on India and SImhjahan - In /nrf. A nt Xov 19U 
vol. xim, pp. 239-44 A further note dealing with 
Peter ;Mundy« reference to the scandal will appear in 
a subsequent number of the same peri,idieat from the 
pen of Sir Richard Temple. De Laet’s little liook 
coiwistsof two parte, namely; L Jndim Vtr,t 
pp. UI02 of the reprint; and il, Fnifprientum ffiatrrrU 
/nd*«r, r/ti^ A naatmtibiu «c«p/a„, i iMmnm 

/ramns. winch occupies the rest of the book. Eacli part 
has ft septirate preface. Part i i« a compilation carefullv 
made chiefly from the works of Putclms, Sir Thorny 
R^-. Peter Texeira, the Portuguese, and uimamed Dutch 
infonnonU Part ti is a contribution by Peter van den 
Brooke who administered the bimmess of the Dutch 
tu.st India Guuipony at Surat in 1029 and later His 
Duteh text was translated into Latin by Do Liet. The 
narmtne of laij den Bnoeckc comes down to lfl ‘>8 
Tho passap concerning the t.-easuixi of AkUr is In’ 
chapter vu of the Jk^ipth, which is entitled " De 
Opnlcntia hnjus Principm''. pp. 139^5 
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which probahly w'dii isam?d hi 1633, allliouph hearing the 
date 1631. The inventory of the treasure is introduced 
by the words— 

" AcbalMirc priocipet nni hgdie ns ram poll tar. avo decodoute, 
ratiouibus accoratiHainio Biibduetis, constitit, thosiuiHH ipaiafi in 
anro, iwscuto, oerc fiieto Rt(|ito iiifiHilo, in (jeiniiiifl ct aupellficiile 
omnie generis, asceinlisao orl xxsuv Caronw, Ijtsxii Letekoa, ct 
sxvi mill, ccclxsxvi rupina: sivo ml Riipins 
uemiK in nuiuismaie sigmito omnia generis Kupias 196,3-16,6661, 
hoc [WMito.” 

Or in Engliab—“At tlic time of the ileccftse of Akbar, gnunl- 
fftthcr of the momupch now in power [acif. f^hahjaltfin!, it wns 
estsbliaheil from registers dniwu up with the greatest occumey, 
that bis trcaunres in gold, silver, bnisa [or bronsse , or copiicr I 
wrought and ijnwTooght. in gema and ftirnitaiio of eviery kind, 
came to HI loriJr* nipeea; or 

to CU 11 CC 9 . 348.226,8661: that is to soy, in coined money of 
every kind to rapecs 108.8l6.000j. in this monner." 
rielaUs follow, and will lie translated presently ' 

John Albert de Mandelslo, a native of 51ecklenliiivg, 
WM a gcntieniuii page in the servioe of the Duke of 
Holatcin. When the Duke, in 1035, resolved to send 
Philip CnieimJ and Ultoii Bniginan ais his ambassadors 
to the courts of Russia (ilnscovy) and remia, young 
Uundelslo. then 20 years of age, wna permitted to 
“ put otf the quality of page'*, mid >iii the embassy us 
a geatleman of the ivtinno or attache. Subsequently, lie 
was allowed to tnake a tour in India on his owTi account 
during this j'car 1038. in the feign of Shalijaliftti. 

■V work purporting to record ilandelslo*s JVnvefs info 
the rndiVs was apiwuded by Oknrius. secretary of the 
einliassy. to his own learned treatise descriptive of the 
arahnsHiidorH* doings ami of the conntrims which they 
visited. In a separate iNil>er» I have proved oonclnsivcly 


1 My rBffnri.ee* are li. (he f print he™u« I happen la ,:«««« 

aroiiveni. Tlio Judia Office hlbrsry laui brth vwtipji. 

J. AifMTt dr iht AfWl Indit* * .TKAa., p. -4^- 
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EnjrlijiJi iiflfiQi 1 , lAtcr 

■6«0 .--.M mteaUv tr ^ 

u« Wit,„.r„rt, pkci.,;, II,„ ytar'ins/i’' *,!' •™“"">- 

-'rita: "io«M«w*ireJL r • ""*■"• 

JwvenUrra du trtsor nuf I’m ^ Jea nmii is 

Scimdi J'Achobar si' ilrf i/ woi-t du 

vouhi adjoiitei-fey, pottr lIsItlT 

Davioa (1G|}9) puta Uia yoZ^TeJ 

and n-riteH; *■ I hav., un InvJtorv of Z T ”'T”' 

--. found at tho deutb of ^ 

Those s^takidients seetii 1-^. i \ 

deJibemtcIv to mvs the reari intended 

cbitod r'rr 

J63S. Bi,t. as a ,„^tl,er of fad tl 1 
m the Cierniau edition of 1036 ff' . >“ n«t 

f-. have U.n in.sX t’ 

copied from imnm prink-d Wk Thronr 
known sources uro iJe Likt nCin iTt *' 

(.wu «.„ri,„. 

mtornialkH, from .Mjintii|uc. win ll,,,. '“I* '>1“ 

■IM «>. llK. tm,ti„m,,v »Ulm I ^ 

cited «a that of nij iiideptmdj.t a, r 

ot Altl^arV treasnie. w/deh rc.k .T fi 
Ih- Uet (!G»J) and Mmiriiine fUj+nv " " 

I ray {wti, *- Brother ' or Prinj cli 

■>f ll» A„jju,l]„i.„ „,,,,„ >; M»nri,,,m. 

« mis.m„.ry i., I,„Ii„ „„j „„ ""'Ir" y'*"* “ 

bo pulilWiml u Ro„m ]„ „. •" l«'l» 
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etitUicd Rn^jrrur^io la^ hizo d 

F. S^fMi3iian eramta ArpUftin, 

viissionario tipa^tvlii^o afim m tartly* tld 

India Ori^nff^^lr y ai pTr^nt^ FrK}cnmdor(tfciL i^roc^ai'"] 
y DiJ^inid&r o/yovmihitj "^J General 

#ii J^rt>iti?*crict fit* F&rtufjid tn CVrJCe df. RoBia. 

C&ii ttHU dd y 0pulmUa 

/m^perio dd linptrudm* Xa-ziiika7iCti7^nd}Q[^Shakjahdn 
AViMri'Hiu] Gtwi if de oiros [*' k^-athr^n 

ki7iy^ "], GH cuio^ reyna^ tii»i^ten [" "] Im 7vliiji<}^oH 

8^ Affti^iin. The book cantiiiiLH 4T0 |}ugei4 of text in 
qimrto, printed til double culniiin.H, ikiid divided hito 
S9 cliapl^ra. It wm reprinted nt Rnnie hi 1053 with 
the same paging:, but u slightly diFTerent title-page.^ 

It wall Id lead me too far rroiii the :^iihjeet now tn 
hand to difieu&s^ the high value obviptialy [>DS£ief»ed by 
Manrh|Ue» work, but it may bo afBnned with confidence 
that the well desei've& tran^-slatioii and eom- 

petent editing. Although 1 do not profess to know 
Spanish, the langaago used by the iravolkr ia ao elosely 
akin to Latin and Italian tltat 1 liavo experienued little 
difficulty in getting at the sonae of ^ny pas^go. 

Cliaptera Ixxiv-lsxvi are devotiKi to a general descrip¬ 
tion of Shahjahan's doiniiiions, iw in 1W40. Chapter Isxiv 
diaeussea the government and riches of the empiriv; 
olmpUjr Ixxv continues that Jiubjii^t and givea details 
of the army and naey^ chapter laLXvi conlninH Ihu 
iiivontory of the Agra treasure and niany oLlier niattem 
of iTitercst 

On p. 404 ilie author tells us that he gained the special 
friend 5 hi[> of an officer wlioni he ealla Mii-xiii Cainerane^ 
who was in chargu of the of Eiijmah&l. He 

defines the "Naeassares Keales as Ijcing "las dc 

I IkitSi impression!! atv very ™«. 1 hnv^ nciver known a copy at 

eiLhiir to Ihs offorL-a tor solo. TliO Britiali Mu-icum bath. Tlto 

Uotllointi liM tho impreJHJoaN and Ail Souls CoUego, Oxford, hiw 
tlait of I boLiovo thertr in a i»py of piw or othur in CalimlLn. 
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cinude dcpwiitiui Ina nntas. y entradiw nmiales de 
miiiclla 'V Tliab ia to say, tJte Itoyol 

aru the hutldittga far the depiMit of tjie K‘iituU and nnoiiftl 
revenoes of that realtn.i The officer {Mit an emmeJi on 
duty to jrivo Mjinrhjuo all jKXWtblt. hdp, Tlie father 
liaving gi»’eu the oujuich » handsome fee (Wwi nfftiiutlo}. 
wiw well served, aud was ulloivod to esaiuioM the official 
register which gave full particulars of the revenues of 
lit I the kingdoms and landw 1w longing to the empire 
Tlio register was a folio hook, more than two 
thick, wriiteu in the Hindustani character, of which 
Manrique Imd some knowledge, in chapter Ixavi. p, 409, 
he nxeiiuons that Im Jmd also ohLaiiied official information 
from the register at Multan and KanrJalmr, as well as 
ftotn thiKie of Rajmahul. Up refers sevctal times to the 
hbro ci^uido" seen at Riijmahal. and states that he spent 
much labour ia copying from it 


The detail of the Agra tix-asurc m chapter Ixxvi. 
consequently, b official and trustworthy The inventorA' 
substantially with that given by J)o Laet, except 
that u omits tile fraction ^ at the end of the total of the 
cash, and occimionnlly describes the items with slightly 
penter fulness, Maurique’s inventory is clearly quite 
mdependent of De I^t s copy, 1 cannot ascertain how 
Ue I^mt ohtaiimd his, but he jirdbally Jt through 
his Dutch friends at Surat.* Thera waa no difficulty in 
obtaining copj^ „f official docuim,nta, Mnndelslo, or 
more likely his editor, obnervisi (ed. 1069, n. in that 
“There is no, ever ao secret Lransnetion. ijut a man 

J.U. ij. ™*„, 

of on loiliu, rfirwiido r How 

ngTirijfi miwrt hiLVii Ijcffii obt^iriLd frfiii] au offlcEaJ ^ 
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UMiy hrtvo the particuEflia theiCKift S£ he hatli money to 
be^tovi*' jikmori^ tboae vrlio have the tranRcrlptioi:) ^md 
Jbpntcli of them." TJmt irtatemetiE, no drjubtp is perfectly 
truc.^ We thus have two ludepeudeut copies of the 
oOiciAl inventory of Akbar's trea^sure agreeing to a rupce^ 
of which one war obtained by Dc Lni^t prior to 1631, 
while the otiicr was copied at RajmAhiil by JVknriquo 
in or Jibout 1640. 

Tlie pseudo-Mandolslo most likely took his copy from 
IFiuiriijiie. He may have used De Ijiet aleio. It is 
nnnecesiaAry to tmnscribe the details given by .Manrifpie, 
AS it is more convenient to use Bo Jjiet's Latin. There is 
no material discrepancy. 

The words mtrodueiug the inventory have been already 
quoted. The list itself may be translated as follows 
(from second issue, pp. 13f5^o):— 

""L Gold coins. The King had arnm{^ed for Btrikinif 
some of these weighing 100 tcim enehn or 
1 JTjO some also weighing 60 elucI 

25 of which, when reckoned 

ftceording to tho true weight ol masha^^ 
w'eighed G>DTO,000 nu^InMj and^ at the mie 
of li rtqiees to a ruMMha, woro worth 
altogether . * , ^ . 07,580,0001 

11. Silver coin, or Akhttrl rupees, were worth 100,000,000 
111. Bronze (ofnm) paitd or pice, nanihqrjiig 
290,000^000, which at the rate of 80 faJjiJj 
per riipeCt make in all rupees * . 700i6€6' 

TiuiSt the whole, os above [rupees] l0B,H6,G0Gj 

» l)c T^i wntes to wnae efl^t; ** Cbtm t™ ^wlndpei mreto 
rm Fnima [ierHgujkl> hie T«tJ wuinia r^gni twgulJa dEiuiuiiniilwrf 

Itmiuidtmi Uft unit liitra «?qoclave pcnupiiitar, eurieso# Utfire [mspnot, 
viicito modo donarb swribis illins idcluin? ^ !pw 1141 

^ Tho 2,W,tieu,eild fchculil Ue 23 milUon#^ the 

iJtMjudn.MiietlcliNKo Ima the mum misULhe m u> tha indUoiii. Me reckoiia 
tlio % fimclion tA penn*,"' #ciL at SlJ to the rupee. 

J abfitAjn f™>“ dlBeitWTij^ Diimin™iw qwestlnn* fftig^pesUsd hy 

lh& flstrflctA, 
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AI] the ttiithmitJes (De Laiit, Jlani-ique, and i«^egdo. 
Metidelslo) agree iu the total of the cosh, except tl.at 
I)e Laet adds the fraction from the item of gold coin. 
He also neglects the rTOctioii of | or " twenty pence " in 
Item m. given by " llandeljilo ", 

Ample evidence esiets that during the reign of Shahjahan 
(1637-58), when ooinmerca witli Europe w'as active, the 
normal rate of eschaiige was 2s. 3dL to the ru| 3 ee, or, 
in other woi-da. that the ropee iraa W|iii valent to Imlf of 
a French crown (&«), then worth 4^, (kf.i In Akbar's 
time (1550-1605) the trade with Enrapoati countrioa liad 
Won but slightly developed, and the evidence as to the 
value of the rupee in English money is, ooneequently. less 
dehmta .Widing to Do Lset (reprint, p, 135) the 
rnpoo nuigad in value from 2e. to 2*. OJ. His mortis 
arc; "Argeiitea autein per JJnjnW,qua eotnnrnaifer valent 
duoa solidoa et novem denarios Angl. interduin ettam 
tautum duos"; that ia to say, iho rupee was ordinarily 
worth 2s. Dd., but someiiinea only 3s. A few lines farther 
down De Laet values tlm Alahmadi current in Gujarat 
at an English shilling, and the rupee at Ss, ;}d. The 
t{i}t4T (diiui). or gold mohur, was worth 30 1 upecs. Those 
statements do not refer to any deftnite reign or date. 
Hawkms reckoned the rupee os equivalent to 2s, earlv in 
the reign of Jahiinglr,* Tlms^ facts indicate that'the 
rupee m Akbat s time could not be valued at less than 
The total cash at Agra in 1665, thoreforc, was worth 
in lound numbers ID4 millions pounds sterling at the 
least, and if the rupee be valued at 2«. tliiv A„n.' 



’ KuwldcawMi nt froiit tOUil ||]j 
tODi^HI " Rial 0 / eijfht" mid l,0(y> 
|/«in<A4f* AjV pUarimf, ed, 3Ioelclin*r. vo]. 


■ TiiTQfftter's TrarttM, tuna V, (tell, vol, ' 
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But. alLhoujjb Aj^ii was tlic chief treasiire-cJt}' of ilio 
empire, and. iw Httwkina puts it. "the heart” of thu 
Mujjhals kiiigdont, there ware six other trensure-cititii, 
namely, fiwAlior; Jfin-wur, in the Gwalior territorj*; 
Kariihaiuhhur, in Uajputana; Asir<|arh, on tlie I>eccnii road, 
now ill the Xlmai- Diatriot, CJeutml Provinces; Bolitiis, in 
Soiitii Bihar; and Ijihore, in the Panjab, Tiie aeetiiiiii- 
latioiis at IaIioto and Gwilior wore specially Inr^r. 
When A^a olouo stored 22 mi I lions sterling in eA»1i, It 18 
a itiodcHi estiiiiate to assume tiiat the other six treasure- 
cities had 18 millions betweeu them. On that assump- 
tioii, the cash treasure at Akbar*8 death in 1605 muiit 
have amounted to the gigantic sura of 40 millions sterling. 

When Queen Elissftbetb died two years earlier, site seems 
to have left no cash to signify. The anthoritics, as an 
expert kindly infoniiti iiie, counneul freely on the number 
of dresses that she loft behind her, but say nothing aWut 
treasure, Slie was short of money throughout her reign, 
and three years after her death her snceessor’s treasury' 
WHS ahimst empty. Her grandfather. Henry VU, when 
ho died in 1509, had a store of £l,8f)0,000, and on the 
strength of that w'os considered to be an exceptionally 
rich prince. When that figure ts ooinpared with Akbar’s 
forty iiiillioijs. it is not surprising that Purchas should 
have fcai-od that his rcadere would disbelieve the accoiinta 
of the Mughaffi wealth as reported by Hawkins. But 
the good parson tested his authorities carefully, and 
says; ” ,My jeiilousy hath made me very tiiquisitive of aueh 
ti8 have lived tliere in the ministrj', factory, soldiery—all 
whieh affirm that Captain Hawkins hath written with the 
least" (ac'f. " uiinimissed "V 

It is difficult to eatimaLe what would be the uiOiKsm 
equivalent o£ forty iniliions sterling in India in 1605, but 
there can he no doubt that the pureh^iHg power of 
money was then much greater tliaii it is now. If wo 
I pHroAM Am p. 4« in Wlilteler's re|«riul. 


uo 
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oshitJiJie tlirtt fortiy uiiilii^iiH in IIjOo were of niutii v'ntuo 
for purcliMBiiij' sa tWQ Imndred Millions an; jk l£tl4, the 
asstiiopliou probably Mill below tntlier than above 
the truth* 

The treasure aecuinHlutod by AkWrMna much increaMd 
durin^t the comparatively peaceful reigns of Jaliongir and 

Shahjnhaa. " .Muiidclslo” (ed. lOCO, p. 39 ) wi-iUsi_ 

Thera is also withiiithis Caxtlu [Ajjraj another Appartinenh 
■which IB kntm u by a great Towerp the covering whereof is of 
Gold, which shews what cxceaiive wealth b eticloBed within it, 
in eight B|iacioiiB Vaults, which are full of Gold, Silver, and 
precious Stones, whereof the value ts in a tniuiner incstiinAble. 
I was credibly informed, that the J/offuf, wbo liveil in my time 
rSblhjahfin], Iwl a Treasure, which atnounted to iil»ve fifteen 
hundred millions of Crowns” (or ft,000 millinns of rupees}. 

That cstitnatc, whether recorded by MandeJsIo hhnself 
or by one of his editors, does nut profess to be ofRcial, and 
is hardly credible. Wliatcvcr the exact figure shotild l», 
iheio can be no doubt that the trensum qf .Shiihjahan 
vast!}* exceedet] that of Akbai-. 

A large proportion of the store must have boon dtsst- 
pated in the war of sucemwion which followed Shahjahiin’s 
death, and during the twenty years of futile warfare 
waged by Aumngarb in the Deccan; but. ncvettheltss. 
when Auraii}pa‘h’« son and sncctasor, Sluih Alain or 
Bahadur *Shah I, secured Agra, he found in the vaults 
there much tmisure with wliieh to reward his adherents. 
Maiidelslo (or hm editor) explains that the oiilinaiy 
revenue was uKnally expended each year, the store of 
treasure Ijeing derived from escheats nml presents* 'I'lie 
Padshfth iTcgsi'ded himself jm the heir to all pcixons 
deecimetl. great or aumll (“ non modo magnatnm, et 
inferiorum Inmes cat ipse,'* aa ]lc fjict pats it), 'J'hc huge 
value of the presents contiriiially Ijrtmglit is established 
hy till the uutliorSties, 

It is liras appaient that the -'Great ^lognk". from 
Akbar to Auraiigxeh, or, at any rate, to the middle qf 
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Aurfifig??GFs reigfi, Und an fiiiipk n^crvc cif C4wh uvailabk" 
TvheiicveF th^y chofje to opn th^ vaults of the trcaenre- 
citica. ^Hie regular revenue ^ifhcctt for the ordinary' 
tjeeJs of the govern uicut Hie uncouiiied mi 11 ions which 
Akijar on his freak-city of Fatlipur-SilvrS probably 
were taken for the most part from the v&ulbi, and when 
ShalLjaliim chase to expend the sum of four in ill ions 
sterling, more or less^ on the Tilj^ he was in a position to 
fh) m With out CEitmiiig the uligbtest inconvenience to Llm 
ad ministration. The Mughal PiidshiihN did not expend 
jiiiy really large suina on reproductive ^vorks, or even on 
works of general utility. Their delight to lavish 

money wTlh lioth hands on builditige and garduns which 
gratified their pernoiial vanity or taste. Happily* their 
lostc w'as uauiilly good^ so that tlieir oelfish extrnviigaiice 
resulted in creailoiis whicfi are still tim deliglit of tlie 
w^orld. The pmelicis of burying scores of inillioiiA of 
poundn in tlie vanlht of rorlreoseif* however ailly it iiiiiy 
look from tlie }H:>i[it of view of the modern hnanciert was 
ill jicconhince ivilli the ATuhannnedan law forbidding the 
taking of interest^ and did not secfii alisurd even to coo- 
icinpjmry European olinerveils. Permanent state loans 
and the other inaefiiuery on which the solvency of great 
states now de|jcTida were then unknown. 

The detail of Akbar's stores, other than coin, kept at 
Agra alone, descivcs record m proof of the enormous 
re^urccH at lib command. The inventory of the stores 
at other places has not been preserved. The items as 
given by Dc Ljiet tm \— RupwN. 

IV* DimuoiulB, rubies, emeralds, mpphires, pcarb, 

Hud Bimiliir gems . * . . ^,520.521 

V. Wrought ijoldi indnding jeweb of every kind 

wrought by ciuftsjuco h . - 19.000,745 

\1. tjolden fiirniturv (jwjMfitx) : vosseb of every 
kind; various images of dephoats, horses, 
camels, aiul einiilar animal^, maclo of gohb 9,597,0012 


<.7jrrird 


K0,035,259 
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KupCCHw 

Brotii;ht forward . . HDA%%25K 

VII. WroHiitii flilvcr, auch ns goblctfi (wjViiAi), diihiia 
(dtici), ctuidle&ticloi, colnmiu. nnd otlicr vases 
Aod utcnAdK oI ovDiy kind , . 2,22u,S8H 

VJK. Brasen {csnca) vessels and furnittiTe af evwy 
kind and fashion (“brosTie and copper'* in 

Manritjne) . 51,22r> 

IX, Most elofpuit veajeLs of eTer>' kind in iKircolniii 
(Manru]u(> odds eoforti/fcot mstoffci*— ^“and 
coloured glass") . . . , 2,307,747 

Totid of above items . 98,820,0itd 

X. Cloths intonvoven with gold uml silver, from 
Potsia, Turkey, Gnjarit, and Enropo; also 
Silks of various kinds; with eottoH goods 
from Bengal and other provinces, t M ii nmtwd 

to be worth.13,5011,979 

XL Woollen elotha, European, Persian, and Tartar .'H)8,232 

XU. Touts, honj^ings, umbmllaa (cono/iea, sen p. Ml 

of tost), rugs, and alt thinp needed for the 
aflornmont of hoiuas or for esitn ji use 9,825,5.16 

Xfff. Books, written b>- great men, and adorned with 
oxtrotnely valuahle UitidingH (Munriiiuo Saji's, 

** mos tly by very ancieo t and serious anthon”) ; 
vnliieil at ..... 6,48ft,7«l 

XIV, Eiigince of war (fonwaBfa ielfjcu). mortam 
ihomharda), halts, and gunjioti'der—as well 
aa other military matoriat , . 0,575,971 

XV. Weaiwns^flliields, swords, daggers, bows, 

urrows, and the likr . , . 7,535,525 

XVT. Harness, bits nf gold and silver, and everything 

else pertaining to horse fiiraitnn- . 9,525,510 

XVIf. Tlonmags deeoralcd with gold and ailver (ruirtcer 
eq»tett*6i\ "Uandel.Hlo*' rrmdnrs *'covering- 
clothes for horses and dophants'*); rirmla of 
fiverj* kind, and royal unns (otwwi r/irnfra) 5,lXX>,(X)0 

Total of aliove iumw , 50,059,049 

Omnd total, iiichidinB coin , 848,220,004 j 
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(Muiinquo gives Uie total in both wortls un<i 
figiirea, ouiitling thi! fniction. t)e La^t 
lultla many moraparliculam about tbo detaila, 
and give# volghta in ** batmans". A *' butmaa " 
weighed 824 ixHinda En^ish, p. Ml. The 
word iaTiirkt.) 

All the three authont, l>e Luet, Jfanrhiue, and 
“ Mandolslo *', agree in atatlng that the mnnnacripts in ihc 
Agnt Litjrary iieinlmred 24,000, and were estimated to 
worth lia 0,463,731. TJim mtertatiog fact was first bmuglit 
lo notice in i«y ffMorif o/Fhut Art i» Ititlia awlCttylon 
lOxford, 1911, p. 4.56). I then took the infonualion 
from Maarique, and was not aware that Do liaet and 
MandcUlo giv© exactly the saino figures. 'Iha average 
valuation coitica to nearly Ba. 270. or alantt £30 per volume, 
tins high estimate being due to the employment of 
renowned calligruphlsts for the text, artiste of the higtteat 
class for tlio illustrotiooa, and skilled lxi<»kbindciii 
msiiig the most cosily materials. If the rupee be taken 
at the low'cst possible value, namely two sbilUngs, as 
estimated by Hawkins, tlie average value of the individual 
matumcripta would b« £27.* 

The total value of the coin and stores in the Agra 
Fnri alone at Akbat’s death may be taken as being from 
3.7 to 40 niillions sterling. I*hc other sis treasure-houses 
may liavo contained as much more, or even a greater 
aiuouat, and Uiken together cannot well have conUdned 
less. The groas valuation, therefore, would be from 70 
ti» 3(1 niiltioua sterling. 

' “MandeUlo'* ilescfibes die hooka sa manuauriiaa, Irtlt die Jrattit 
ttocoiixm Indicnta tlist IV few velamas prihtvil in Kiin»|ic mu-at Uvii been 


1 
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THE CBEDII DUE TO THE BOOK ENTITLED “THE 
VOYAGES AHD TRAVELS OF J. ALBERT BE 
MASDEISLO INTO THE EAST INDIES" 

Bt VINCENT A- SillTH 

VJOilE time ugo wlieii I bought for a good price n good 
^ copy of the leOU edition of the EugliKii vetsion 
of Maiideiato’a Timviw. my itiipresKion war that 1 bod 
secured o rore book iiecoiding the experiences in Indio 
of o leorued and t>bservant traveller in the reign of 
ShidijAlnui. In fact, I believed the current legend con¬ 
cern i tig the high viilue of Mondelolo’s writings as given 
by Mr, Oaten, whose words may be <iuoted, ao far as 
necessary— 

“As a source of inforaiation on the political or sociol 
condition of iho country, however, neither Jlctliald nor Bruton 
can coiuiiaro with Albert de Mandeslo [smt], Murray trulj 
says that he was ooe of the most active and intelligent 
travellers who hsvoovur visited India, The editor ot Uurriss 
collection of travels says no less truly that he had ’ all the 
tiuslities roiniisito in such ft guide, Knoadedge, lEligcnce, and 
Fidelity ', Tlmt these encomiums arc justified a very- slight 
acqDAintiinee with his book is sufficient to show. Being 
a tmd a gentleinan. and one already equipped with 

a f c paid fmblft amount of knowledge about Indio, bo entered 
on bia travelfl with a stock of information which w«s 
calcalated to render his obawvations jiccnliarly intoUigent." 

Mr. Oaten then proceeds to euniinari7.c, not quite 
nccurately. some of the incidents recoivied in the book 
Ijeuring MamlelfiloV name. He goes on (p. 181) to say 
that «1ii Mandftslo's [sfo] narrativo there la an excellent 
account of the religious and social customs of the people, 
chiefly of those of Guzerat", and to quote from it. 
Mr, Oaten concludes hi» notice liy pronouncing Mandelsio, 
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•IP Mttmltfslo aj4 inj cnlis Iiirn, to be “the chiof" of 
“the eorHer pm^'inciAl travellers' 

Now all the iimterloil fitatcinentH made by Mr. Oaten 
Jo the pfloss^ea aliovc i^iiotcd^ allhougili made iik perfect 
gotid faith, are actually iiiitnic*, that is to say, oontraTy 
to the fact- 

The Appendix secma to indicate the ootirce of 
-Mr. Oaten's aeries of bliindera by referring to “ HurriH, 
vol. i" Apparently, and naturally enough, i!r. Oaten, 
when writing his prize essay, was coutent to read the test 
of Alaiidelslo in tlie collections of Harris and Mnrrav. 
wiLliont looking up the mi'c editions of the translation 
by John Davies, published in 1662 and 1660, or earlier 
tJerinan and French editions. If he had read the prefaces 
in any of Ihoae editiaiiB. es]jecia!Iy in de M'ictjuefort's 
French version, he would have discovered at once that 
the praise lavished by Harris and Murray on MandisLsIo 
was wholly unjustifieri. Harris iloofi not say what text 
ho u,sed, but he Eeniiis to iuivo imide a loose translation 
himseir cither from the Genuan or the French. He 
inHiit IiAVO had in his hands the prefaces wliich i^uite 
ftanklj’' Ktate the facts, so that Ids misstatemeiita arc 
inexcusable. His alaurd eulogy goes farther even than 
the poasflges quoted by Mr. Oaten. 

"I eannet but observe,” ho says, “with respoct to this 
Detail of Facte, that he is of all writers, the most imsitstioclicd, 
and therefore tbo nifjst worthy of credit. An Enutish, a i'>ein!;i, 
or a Dutch Writer, cao never divest btmsoU entirely of the 
Prejiidicca imparted to him hy his Country; but this Gentlenma 
could have none of tbow Prciiidicw, iind therefore we may 
softfly roly upon what lie say.s of nay, or of all the Nations." 


rfvrrss the r{fleeMh,Si^erm, and 
fcy E. T, Ctareu f.ul, Trendi. etv., 

IJiWl beiDK tho Lo Hiis Prim F,««y of IflOS). AltlKMigti SJr. 

1i»d tlie 1^1 luak to bo inistet MiukIoI.mJo. hi* IlitJe |,ook is 

s BOTTi^bW su«Hwty iirwi qulio good on t|,o whote. It ■» now out 
03 print. 
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Hurri.H se«U!3 to liuve believed lliftt MandelBlo hiinBelf 
»nA<l(? the iiifjiiiriett on whicli the accoontM of Gujarlit, 
1‘ejfn. Si«»m, China, etc., are l}a»®d.‘ In reality, Jlandclftlo 
wasj an imperfcctlj' educated young man, aud had no 
more to do with writing the much praised dtssortetiona 
than I have lind. Anybody looking through do Wicque- 
forfs or John Davies’s vcrrtiooa, including the prefaces, 
can (satisfy himself in a few initiutes of the utter falsity 
of the statements made by Harris ntid ingeunously w>pied 
bv Mr. Oriteii. But to explain tlm matter in print 
requires consiilerahle space. Accident has forced me to 
take up the siibjcet. When iiiviMJt(gating the accoimts 
of Akliar's treasure, it became my business to esainiiiM 
the value of each of the tlireo Euroi>efln authorities 
who reproduce the inventory. One of the three being 
MandcEslo, or rather a writer posing as Mandetslo, 1 have 
been driven to hunt tip many scarce old volumes in order 
lo ecttle the question m to the credit due to the Travfh 
publiffllie4 in the rmiiie of ItumlL-lKlo, 

The demonstration of the tnitli of the matter involves 
the setting forth of mnneroun bibliographical deteiln, and 
a brief summary of Maude Islo’s life, 

John Alliert tic Jlaudolslo, u young Gorman gontleroan 
of good family, enteretl tlm service of the Duke of 
Holstein on a page. When the Duke sent an emljassy 
in iCUo to Russia aud Persia for oerteiii coinmcreial 
purposes, young Mniidolalo, who was then 20 3 'c&ra of 
age, obtniiieri permission to join it OS “ ft gentleman of 
the retinue ", or a,s we should now aaj*, an attach^. He 
shared the adventures of the iiinliossadora. but lioing 
desirous to visit India, left Ispahan on January 10, HiHH. 
and proceeded to Surat> where he arrived on April 25. 


( For "Karris’'. J hsvo lumI A C<impttU Co(t«(iiCm ttf 
rmw/«, rfe., in two Imgo folio volumes, by John Hams 
ijublIshedtiy T,Q»bonw.ele. ,Undott. n«H. AllCalb^, O* foni , 
a Lo wpy of thin editinn. I bavo cot thmight it worih while 

to loot Up tlio rtsCwfoncB to Isiumy. 
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In Octolwr of tlio saoifi year he availed himself of an 
opportunity to go np country, aud, travel I tng tli rough 
Ahiiiadabiid, caiue to Agra in November. His atay there 
living interrupted by uieeting a Persian with whom he 
had a bloud-'feud, he travelled to I,ialiore, spent two or 
three days there, and returned with all possible haste 
to Surat, On January 1, 163^, he took ship frutn tlmt 
port for England. On July S be reached MiidagUiiCar, 
where the ship was detained for six weeks, and oii 
DceotniKr Id bis voyage ended in the Downs off Dover. 
It thus appears that Maiidelslo w'aa only 20 years of age 
wheit he started, and 2!) or 24 when his travels ended. 

Adam Oluarlos, Ithrariun mid Court luathematicinn to 
the Duke, was secretary to the euihossy, and composed 
IV learned account of it* doings and adventures, tirst 
published in Comi&u in IG4tJ or IC47. The book pitsaing 
unvier the nanic of ^Imidelslo has always appeared in 
all its forms ns n supptouieut to Titv Tiv,vetti of the 
by the erudite Dlenriua, and has Iweii 
Ixmnd up with those TruveU 1 have »ot Sfeii the first 
(lertuau edition of the work of Oleariiis, but I have 
exauiiued in the Bodleian the Dutch v'ersion of it, 
piihJishefJ at Utrecht in HiSl. The book was translated 
fmiu the Geniimi by D. V. Wageuinge. It coiitoina the 
original form of young Mandelslo’s tiarnilive. consisting 
of a letter sent by him from Hlaiingascur to Oleariiis and 
n supplementary journal or log of his voyage Ihetice to 
England. Tlie letter ocenpiea only iJT ijogea of the thick 
little volume, while the journul Decuples only 8,-411 pages 
ill all. The Iwik is either duodecimo or vurv small 
octavo. 

The second Oeniioii edition of the work by Oltsariiia, 
a copj of which is tn the Bodleian^ Is a hatiilsoine thick 
folio witli brass clasps, printed at the ducal press of 
Schleswig in I65fl.‘ Olenrius obaerres that the edition 

• A Msnile{i»lp hcIfiiNt lu lUin^ Uiu coat. 
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priut^jd ten earlier had gOttK out of print, and that 

large julditionit had been fuade to the new edlLiou. The 
MaiidelHlo part Um a separate titin-page. in a long 
preface luidreeLsed tothe reader01eairlu?« refers to the 
letter from ilada^ascar and the Hiip[jl™entaTy jourixal 
or log of the voyage in Knglaud. The inventory of 
Akbar^s treasure is in tbiH edition. 

The Freneli version, of which the firfsi OiliLtow in two 
roluines (jUAtto appeared in 1659, must have la^cn 1i>jiacd 
on the Oerniaii edition of 1^56. Tlic tmnslator, Moiisknir 
A. de Wicqnofort, had axti-einely lilK^ra] idcafi ccmeeiuing 
the privileges of a trAiisIntur, lie uschI the Uetiiian 
original merely sis a nucleus, mund which he arrang^^ 
ids own coinpIkLionSp making no secret of his proewiure* 
but avowing It frankly. Hu availed Jiiiiwrll of this 
liberty with special freedoiii! in the case of ilrtiidelsto. 

“ Le sietir do 'Miuidcblo,*' ho observejtt ** a'avajt |ioint 
d'esUidCt uiais il s^avait asmii de jioiir ciUrndn! ce tpi’il 

lisoit . . . Et en offet ce on dit est nseex : 

mails Ok'ariiiff, qui uvait paKiipa tie faim vlvre U memoire de 
iKin ain\\ y a vonla inettre hi main, cE lay a ddan£ i pen pr^fi 

b fomfl^ Bar livi]uplla cette irmiuetiDn a cati fait.*' 

Tiie Bccoiid French edition of de Wic^iuefort's mudi- 
doctored l 50 ok appeared in two volumes folio at Ijf^yden 
(iehk) in 1719; and it ilviid editbu. ’ coiiaidcrablemeiit 
augiiicntez;/* also in folio, at AmBterdam in 1729. 

John Davies, of Kidwelly, tranfilat4:d de Wicqueforls 
first edition into Eaglisir His English ver»iou, in folio, 
was first publislied in 1062. The aeeoud edition, in 
larm'^r folio, *** conrcHctod, appeared m lbb9. This second 
edition IS the form in which ilandelslo's cwHcalled Trutd^ 
are inostonsily acccsaiblo ccmiplcto, Dut theliook is scarce, 
I liaVB never heard of a copy of the 1G62 eiiitioii for atde. 
I have, liiQwevcr, exam hied the Bodleian eopyi 

Tn order to prevent any pofiBiblc iiiisundcmtanding or 
misrcpresentatioiu it wilfln^ advisable to transcribe in 
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full u-littt Davies says about Maiidelslo in hiR 1009 
isiition. His remarks iirtf in part freely translated from 
tile French of dc \\'icquefort, 

MAXDELSLO, n Gcblleiuon well barn, hsd bis Eilncalion 
at ibe Duke of IloUiein'a Conrt, to whom be bnd been a Page, 
Hearinif of an EmbuBsy intended lor Muwovy and Persio, ho 
would Deeds !« one in it: and ob if hu were that r«rlMDU4 Mttn, 
who looks npon the whole World aa bLs Coojitrj-, he woald not 
depart, ere be hod obtain'd his Prince's Uarc, to seo tbe other 
jiarts of -dim, Diirlog his abood at liijmbant be got nciiuaiiited 
with Some Enffliak jlarchania, who« etieakiug lo hiio of liie 
Inti tea f rais'd in him a desire to go tbUber. 

'The King of Persia, to engage Lias Lay at hia Court, proffera 
him o Pension of ten thousand Crowns; he slights the favour 
of so great a Prince, gets on horse >baok, with no great Burns 
about him, ami sets forward on bis Journey, with a retinue of 
three German ser%'iints. ami one Pcriitin, who was to be ba 
flnide and Intorpretor, but forsook bioi, when he stood in inosi 
need of hLs sert'ice and assistance, 

■*It was also a very strange Adventure, which made him ttnd 
civil entertninmcijl and hiBpitnlity at Sural ; made kirn subsist 
at the ebarge of others: conducted him by Land to the Great 
MoQult Court; brought him safely laiclc agitin to Burnt: 
preserv d tbu ship be Was in after so many temjK'sts near the 
Cape of GthChf-JTojje: and miraculonsly deliver'd him at hta 
lirst lurivol into Ettc/land, when be was given over for Ifrv*- 
eoverably lost in the voir haveo, os may bo seen uear tbe cnii 
of bis Travds, 

“ To those lilanfiolslo had a particular inclination, and km^w* 
90 well how' to make bis advantages thereof, that OfeariMi 
biinseil makes no didieutty to confuas, that be met with, in 
bis Notes, many things, which might Iibvb U'cn mlded to his 
ilelatlon, and have found a kiuil Beception even among thu 
more Cnrioua, bad bf been us fonvurd to hnvo bis Travets 
publish'd. OB ho hud been to prosccitto them. Hut jVniMfo/jfo, 
instead of giving the world that satisfiwtion. and continuing 
with his Friend, who might have turthor’d him in his design. 
It'lt the Court of JJofjfcjH, where he found not eni ploy men t 
proportionable to his merit, ojiHl betaking himself to another 
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ProffiRsiQnj be (jot into e lleg;itneiit of Hofse, cotnmaniiDd by 
a Cien»aDt wbo purely by bis llililery McomplishucntB. had 
niis'd liiiiwelf to one of tlw greatest dignities of Frawt, He 
biul tbereiu the Cotninimd of ft Troop, ftoci beiRM »* perfion 
of joncli Courage, Mid eiidn'd with aH tie qtiftUtica rwjnisito 
10 the iHBbitig up of ft great man, waa likely to have rnia d 
hiuiMlf to ft more thiui ordinary fortune, when coming to Paw 
to iJftffi away the he tboro diwl. of th& aniall I’os. 

“ Being ftt Surat, in December he iiiiule a kind of TT'iU, 
concerning bia Pniieru, which he put before the beginning of bis 
Belation, wherein he desir'd hia t-Viend Olearnifl, not to suffer 
it to 1» publish'd, in regard be bail not had the leisure to 
digest it into order, or if he did, that iie would rather regard 
therein bia reputation itfter bis dcalii. than the friendship they 
had mutuftlJj' promis'd one unothcr, and faithfulJy iinjirov d, 
during the four years of their joynt‘Tniveb, 

" ll/audrfjfb was no grijat Scholar, lull could make a shift to 
understand a Latin Author, whii-b holpt him much in the 
attaining of tho Turkink Langunge, wheroin ho came to 
ft considemblo ijcrfeotioti. His Friend taught him also the use 
of the so that he was able to take ibu Longititdisi 

and Latitudes that are in several places of his Hook, and 
without which it had been iniiKMsible for him. to Iw miieb 
skill'd in Geography, which makes tho most considertthle iHirt 
of this kind of llelolions. 

01m n«3 hath indeed been very much hisPrienil, not only in 
reforming and refining his Stylo, which could not 1» very 
olegftnt in ft iierson of his Profession, but idso in making sevoral 
obsorvationa and ailditions tUerelo, printing it in Fofm, in 
It %'ery fair character, ftud adorning it with several pieces of 
Sculpture iiieiL engravings]. 

“OfeMriifi's kindmsa toh'is Friend, in enriching his RelnLiou, 
with many esnellent remarks, mken out of EnwmHfl Dsono. 
Afu/tfWJ, and the chief Voyages of the Dutch, gave the /'renr/i 
TraiislatoP thereof, A. Ae Wicquf/ort, occasion to augment tlie 
said Book with whutovor ha found oscellent m oil thiwe, who 

have given the beat account of the 

" S4o that it is to him we are oblig’d for the esact description 
of the Province of GtiSitraUa, the Kiogdoma of Pftfw, and 
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iS'Hm, &c,, thfi fif ibli affnirs of Xtiimfy SHinatra, Jans, 

tl)t‘ Molacctt j, ajid Japtttt, ckB tUso for Ihi* It4>ij|i^oiis of iLhw 
pcojile. So thni iliom id, in tkifl Eclition of oiiia, isepeciiLlly 
luf to the Tmvds of .VuHii«ff(o, d tbin] put monj thiiii Ibere 
ifl in llie ImgeHt of tbe tfrmMn Editioni." 

J he above perfectly eat id id iioRotiot derjioridtrotes tiiiit 
the ^renter portion of the work piUsdJng under tbe ntiuoj 
of JItttideIsJo is iiierelj- n. eninpiiution made partly hy 
Olearius and portly by de Wiciiuefort. iloiidelsJo hiin- 
flelf Jjftd neither the knowledgti nor Liiu capacity lo writa 
the book which \kju^ his ninuje. 

In John Davies s of Jfi69 tlie work entitled 

Jlunilelslo’a rnitef# tnfo thr. /sirfiV* [» divided into three 
books, occupying 2r|2 pages of folio text Any ordinary 
reader, seeing the large space taken up with learned 
descriptroiie of Pegu, Sqinatm, Java, China, Japan, etc., 
would suppose that Jfimdelalg Imd visited these countries! 
He was never near iniy of tlieiti or wrote a Hue con- 
eeraing tlieiii. He simply went to Surat, made a rapid 
joiinmy to Agra and Laiiorc and lack to Siinit, and 
tiienoo to England i>y sea. calling ,a Goa. His slight 
travels in India have been iniitb exaggerated. He 
did not go "wltk a friend on a visit to l^tjapur", as 
-Mr. Oaten nmiJiis tliftt be did. Xgr does itc give a 
"good account" of Ijiliore. On the eontrjiry, he observes 
that I found not anything rt-markablc aiKjut Lthur, 
Imt one of the King's GardeiiH, which lies two dayes 
journey distant fmin jt". The fe^v lines which ’he 
iievotes to the city do not contain anything worth 
reinemijering. He docs not prefess to liave Isien prvNoiit 
when the governor of Alimadalaid criieily UjliewJed eight 
daneiiig girls bccaum- they delaye<l to obey his summons, 
■file incident wiks ivitnus-sed by " tiie two principal DirvcUinj 
of the fhtglish ntid Duhh trade Uiere”. from whom 
apparently tlm youug traveller hi-affl tim story, wldcb 
ilr. Uaten ti\ntfl as a personai exisjrieiice of Marideislo. 
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1 have tftken to ttsaiiitiif thtj IfiGfl edition clwely. 
And find tliat out of tlie 232 folio pages not more tluui 
65 can be attributed to Mundebio, In otber wordii, more 
limn two-tliirdfl m pudding compiled from otlier authoriL 
Tim Unge intcrpolntiona are of little liiKtoricAl value. 
Ix-cauae no rofereneeff are giveu to the aothoritica used, 
and it is ill!possible to verify tiic compiler’s staUuucnts. 
Prtges J-12 art mostly Mandelslo, but considerable erudite 
iiiscrtions may l>e ascribed to OleaHus. The description 
of India ill pp. 13-16 is also by Olenrius. and I suspect 
that it was taken froin Manrique’s IHnertirio, published 
at Rome in Ifi+lb Pngea 17-36 are racetly by MandolsSo, 
but interpolated to some cjttcnL 

Tiic aeuount of Akbar’s treasure on pp. 37-8 ia not in 
the second German edition, aud seems to have been 
inserted by de Wiequefort, wlio took it probably from 
either Do Laet(163]) or llanrique (1646). The account 
ipI Shahjahiiii’s army, etc. <pp. 38-41) was presumably 
taken from some book or Other liy either of the 
editors, JlandcInlQ docs not seem to have had any 
knowledge of such things. iiost of the sulwequent 
iiiAtter to the end of ]i, 47 is hy Mandulslo, De Wicque- 
fort’a ttccoQUt of GujarAt begins on p. 48 and ends on 
p, 70. A few lines from Maiidolslo’s notes printed on 
p, 71 arccontinued oit p. 7B, The intervening learned 
pages 8cem to be by Oleai'ius. Pages i8-86 arc mostly 
ilahdelslo, as is half of p. 87. Okarius tlicn gomeH in, 
and ilandelrtlo resnnies on p. 8U for a few liues, Tliere is 
another little bit of Mundeblo's writing on p, P3. but tlie 
rest on to p. 1715 is mainly do Wicquefort's. Mandelslo 
lH,.giiis again on p. lOG (liook lii). taking up his story 
from p. ft3. 

On p. 213 an editor, probably Olcaritm. comes iu agaiu, 
and goes on to the middle of p, 219. when we get an 
estract from Maiidelslo'a unintercstiugdiftrj’. From p.22(l 
to the middle of p. 224 tliero is more interpolated 
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vrudition, but on p. 224 the diary is feaunuid at tba 
point where it )md broken off on p, 219. TJie few 
pages remaining to the end at p. 232 may be entirety 
MondeUlo's. 

Tile portii of tlie book written by Mandelnlo are not 
only "ftsseK uiiugre". m de Wicfiueftirt observed, but 
almost valueless. They tell hardly anj^hing of the 
slightest importance which is not better told by other 
travellers. The doscriptions of plaeiyj are vague and 
indefinite, and the diary when quoted verbally is usually 
not of the least interest, Mandelslo's " bubble reputation " 
is thus pricked beyond the possibility of repair. It would 
l» diJiicult to find another example of a " faked ” book 
enjoying for so long an unquestioned higli estimation 
wholly undeserved. 
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STTMEaiAK AXD GEOEGIAN; A 3T1TDY IN 
COMPAXATreE PHIIOLOGY 

Br M. TSERETHELI 
PART U 

(Cbfilinutd /tom 1914* P- 

I. Sumerc^-Qeomiax Phonetics 

"I^OR two roasoni^M^e give here the elenietita of Suinerian 
and Georgian—lAzinii—Millgreliaa-SvaniATi sound- 
changea: (1) bo show how far the fiooud-changos in 
Stimerlau correjjpoiid to the flound“Changes in Georgian 
and (2) to jnstlly onr eomparisona of Sumerian and 
Georgian words. Le. to show that those coinparisona are 
phdneiicanj not impossible. 

Bot wis do not pretend to fom^ulate plionetio ** laws 
dotlneed rigorously from the comparison of Sumerian and 
Georgian words. Firstly, because wo have no exact 
knowledge of Sumerian pliQuetics, and the subject of 
the comparative phonetics of Georgian^ Slingrelo-Lrtzi'ftiip 
and Svaiiian is hy no tiieans exhausted. Secondly, l>ecauwc 
phonetic laws'' in general have very Httits similavity 
with meclmnical of physical laws for tti© fonuer are 
eascntiaily empirienb anti their rqliahiUty is limited to 
[I certain degree by the suppoHiiion that the langimgc^i 
compared arc undoubtedly related, this relation Idling 
already cstabliahcd by taking into conmderatioii many 
other factora showing clearly their couinlon origin. The 
phonetic laws deduced from the comparLsou of laiiguagt^ 
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MuppOHcd to be relfttwi may be exact, IhoUirit mndequnte 
to explain every particular plicnunaeoon, mtd may lead 
to many new discoveries. lint if we formulate phonetic 
laws for InnguAVG^ the relation of which is a pruUrw 
to be solved, and then try to solve this same problem 
by ascribing an absolute ccriitude aud tmtii to our 
"laws" deduced from tiie cumparison of ijuite uiicertAiii 
facts, certainly we may he involved in a sort of petilio 
f/rtnislpU. tind all our deductions may lie entirely wrong. 
Indeed, we proceed in such cases in the most illogical 
way: rve say that the words of some compared languages 
are related, because the sound-correspondence and tlie 
sound-changes in them arc characterized by a certam 
regularity, but at the same time we forget very often 
that this ■'tegularity is deduced friom the conipariGona 
aud identifications of tbe woids of cudi languages tbe 
relation of wliieli is not at all auggvsted by other indices, 
and the ideiititication of the words Iwing errODCOua the 
phonetic “laws’* Ijaacd upon it must bo necessarily 
erroneous and artilieial. When we liave no other proofs 
butaueb "laws" to establish tlic genetic relation 1>eiweca 
two or more langnages, we are almost always involved 
ill such a contradiction, and our intuition rather tJmn 
our tiictbod may lead us to the discover of a truth in 
a few coiH'S. Tlu‘ liistory of tin* comparison of difrerenb 
languages ilhistmtes only too clearly our opinion. With¬ 
out n preliminary conviction and knowledge that all 
f lertnaiiic languages arc related, without a great number 
of indications allowing their cfinimoii origin, the philologist 
would never have been able to formulate the laws of their 
comparative phonetics with suidi a degree of exactitude 
and certainty as at present. Tile eanic may be said with 
Ktill more certitude for the .Semitic languages. This is 
the cause of the extromo fragility of all well-known 
theories acoking to eatablisii tlio relation of Sumerian 
with many tinguUtIc groups. Sucii is the fate of the 
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thcoi-y of A* Trouibetti. wIicHie Atnbition Jh to estaLliufi 
the lingnlstic unity of all tin* lan^agea of the woi'ld, 
HTtd such is also the fate of the theory' of Profcesor N< 
Slarrj who ttiefi to prove the existence of the genetic 
relation betwfeen Georgian and &mitjix In nil tlimw 
cases neither the comparisons and identilicatioiis of ttie 
words nor the phonetic laws are true in the nuijoiity 
of coses, tlie other evidence alleged to establish the 
common origin of the compared Jnngungcs beingtthsoliitelv 
insufficient. 

That is the reason why we cannot pretend to aecril» 
to the following Sumero-Georgian sound-correspondences 
and aomid-changes the character of plumelic faurs, 
Suppasing thot Sunierinii words are really identical with 
the .corresponding Gecn^iau words, what iimy be the 
character of Smuero-Gcorgian phonetics I Thfs J should 
like to sltow by the phonetic ‘'laws" formulated below, 
and w'hether the grammatical couiparisons discussed in 
I art I of thia work, whicli I consider as an tnderr of the 
genetic relation between Sumerian and Georgian, do not 
exclude the possibility of idcntiHcatlou of the words 
upon wliich these phonetic laws '* are based—the reader 
can judge for hiiiiHclf. 

Another dlDiculty renders still more uncertain the 
1 ‘eMult of our task r the nmuber of Suinerian w'ords wliich 
may be iduntilied with Georgian woids is not tuorc tiian 
about two hundred, and thus wc aix* obliged to base our 
coucla.<iion.4 upon tlie comparison of these few Sniuerloji 
uiid Georgian es am plea. In addi tion to alJ oilier 
difficulties, the field of our observation is very restricted 
and therefore we offer here merely an at tempt at Sniiicro - 
Georgian phonetics with the reserve abovc'iiicntioned. 


25» 


St'MERlAK AND GKOBOIaX 


A. Tiu atmnd-eomfpondence »» SuTncrian and Georffiau, 
die compared vwrd» mppo^ to be idefUicai. 

]. Sum. b 11 Georg. H, t, 

iwrw = negative particle = Georg. tier(«). Min. WEr'=iiot. 
Ur = filiine = Georg. t«cr-w«r.i = to be brilliant {Sum. 

bcibhar = aiiti), 

bd =• 1mm i=Geurg. > bir-bili = the bt|nim» of 

tKe fire, 

Inr = shiiie = bri-al-i = to shine, 
bfit = to dig = = to bufv. 

/wf > pad =*= to awcar = = to swiior. 

Ur =5 to aliijte = = the colour. 

Ur => tilde = ^iwii = opportbo. = aide, flank, rih. 
(N.B.—t > r/wr-di = Min. getr^i. ^ fl ^ j ,ti, 
analogous phciumiciion in Gcorg.-Min.: bttd-e ^ 
MiiJ. o-i7i«rf.c = nest; h || y.) 

2. Sum. d II Georg, d, ^; 0 (Min. > fl); /, 
p.id = to swear = Min. ^ to'swear 

= break into l>its = ^t)e$.ta = break into bite. 
dar - turn, twist, variegated, etc trUU = to tun. ; 

also fr-e ^ drcumfcrencc, dreb: pcrliaiw also 

= vftriogatod. 

Afpwi = KV^.ff~a 1 = to cqt, 

jcv^8-a = to cat, 

KtU-vu = to cut into picto^, 

^«{-wr ^ to cut out (something from the centre 
of an object). 

eod-va = to cut. to wound, etc. 


in these *rttJ-wordH all those * + d, &, i i, ft express 
only difFerent shades of meaning of s«.ne primitive 
Georgia,, = to cut. I think timt the phondb 

valuee of the sign w, ^ut, ^tu, ctr 

expressed m Sumenan also difTercnt shftdo,s of meanin., 
ol mine ontfitjitl atid = tu eiit. " 


iiLIMKHlAX AND UEOHOIAN 
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3, Slim, d II Gcor|r. d, (Min, d). 

icid = to A^isG ^ tcid-€btt = to touch, to seiise. 

fful = side = itid-t = Bide, honlv, uhore. 

yid = Jong = Georg* tf{r}(t-d-i =. Laz, h 

rtfWtt = fatlicr = Georg, deda = mother; (Min 

™ »on-iii*|(vw (bco vocabulary), 
fill = make, do, eonatruet, build, etc. = Georg, root 
dv > tlv = aet up, put, place 
rfn, rfftoait ^ son =<fe, root (see vocabulary). 
dwj = good = Georg, ^ better ; Mia. tbjAr-i = 
good. 

dny = knee = Georg, ^oq = to kneel =t Sv* = 
koee. 

I. Sum. (/ IJ d, t, $, i, etc., in dg, dih < dig, dug words 
(fig s* ^ fr, tt, iff. ffq). 

dig > dib = seiKe, afflict = Georg, tj«.na = to cause pain. 

(jrt-no = to afflict 
= the prieooer, 
from tiiivn~va = to seisse. 

f/«*/ = to speak = dq-ma = to say; *i-iiv-a = the word; 

also 0q(r}-obfi/^ 1} ^ to say, to relate, 
dug ?= tueditato = 

Georg, = understanding, intelligence* 

Sv. fi-fxtfa-ri ^ to think. 

Lai!, fu = to say. 

Georg, u-ik-tlm ^ to know* 

Sv. iitl K ititelligenoe, 'wit. 

Jlin. (bj. ^ to know, etc. 

^ We obsen-e here another wonderful phenomenon in 
(■eorginn: the toots to, tk, to, in the sericfl dig > dib = 
to seim, to afflict, and the roots dq, to, 0q, and perhaps 
also ik, to, ffq, in the aeries of dug =■ to speak, to meditate, 
express hut diflerent shades of tiicsning of sonic priinitive 
Sum. dg ^ to seiise, and = to speak, to utter. 


SUMtlMAN' AND GEOHGIAN 




5, Sunt, tj II Georg, q. 

ffttl 2 to be ^ uti-ql-i = the house (anything destined 
to f»i.T in), 

(AIso^a = the house =5 = the bouse.) 

tjitz r3 ia itlfty, to destroy = qo^-m = to slay, to destroy. 

giS = Georg, qe see voeabulory) = the tree. 

_r/i be new, now = Georg, a-qal4 or Sv. 

vifji-q^e = new, 

:^<ir = niitkc = Georg, qur = mate = Sv. ker ^ ijiake, etc. 

6. Sum. g II Geoig. 

gam = to prostrate, bow down ( =. gur. sec Ptwscy, 
Hilpr. Ann. Voh) = Georg, tjun-va ^ bow down; 
Ijis!. gul ^ bow down ; also Sum, gur ^ Georg, 
^-fjt = bow down. 

gi = take away, remove = if (n-j^-eJKi, /o^-rio) = 
removOp tnke, 

.7ttu = mighty, greot = Georg, {fon-^ = mfght, forec, 

T.P Sum. y || Geurg. if* 

gnl = esifit. be = Georg, ki-e = penis; perhaps connected 
with Sum. kat-la = pudetida, 
gana = field = Georg, = field. 

gar ^ make Sv. jier (Georg, t/ar.) ^ mate, 

Ttti = destroy, s!ay = ,Min. (Georg, je(^m) == 

destroy, slay. 

gir xz to osaoiiible = Georg. As-j*r-o =:= to asseinhle. 
ffiJ = niidershHiiding xx Georg, jomm: = car, face vocabu¬ 
lary), etc. 




9. 


Stlnip y [| Georg, *, 

giS= to twgel, male = Georg. mB-i ^ man. 
gir = to bind =x Georg, kt-vu = to hind 
7ifi(*«d) ^ to cut ^ Georg, /tvd-va = to cut. 
gal = destroy, sky = Georg. kUu ^ destroy, slay. 
Sum. g II Gwrg. r/p 

gim = Geoi^. qm-wi = to beget, to make, 

gin = Georg, Io„d, earth = gtr ^ Uneath, on the earik 
Sv. gim = earth. 


SL'^EEIIAN qEORQlAN 
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7 « ^ voice^ = Georg. (r}qu = to utter, to 

to tiame. 

ffud = neck = Georg, qed-i = the ueck. 
giil ^ liavc = Georg, qon = have ; 31 in. yuri m have i 
ftluo Georg. = tq have (anything living). 

10. Sum. g |[ Georg, d, d. 
gid ^ long = Sv. d^td^L 

gU *= tree, ’vvood = llin. Georg, (see ^ 

tree, wood. 

gar = fesod = Sv* fiyflr ^ Lass. d«r = bread. 

11 . ^ II 7 , 

yah = hojL. ^v-i ^ bad. 
gar C3 Georg, ^rcr-i = oic. 
gaS 3= Georg, qo^-va = to slay. 
gtd = be joyful s Georg, = joy* 

gill = evil =3 Sv. = bad, eviL 
^ ^ abundance, tnueb = Georg, (or qva-vil} 

^ the heap, = abundant. 

12. Snni. ^ f| Georg. 

= bright ^ Georg. ^id-4jad-i ^ to sbino. 

gir ?= design^ plan ^ IjijL gar ^ to draw liuea (see 

vocabulary). 

ffiH = l)c red = Georg. ^tij~g<tJ-i = to shine. 
ijloA^ aste = Lax. = to amooth with an axe, to 
polish (?) (see voeabulaiy). 

13. Sum. It, if. [| Georg, g. 

m = mouth = Georg. (r)q^ ^ to speak, to name. 
m = (mii i) = Georg, rar-i ?= door* 

Kit maiden = Georg- gat-i = woman, maiden^ 

/fuUa ^ piidendutn feminm = Georg. guLi = w^oinati. 
icum = grind Georg, gft-tta = to grind. 

14. Sum. K |[ Georg, g ; also ij and perhaps q (?). 
jTfpj? IS mute, rtm = Georg, g^-a — road j qg = 

(g^ > fjB). 

icii ^ bog ^ Georg, gc^-i “ hog; §or-{ = swine. 


mil 
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fiUVGItUN AND GEoat^lAN 


miv ^ ULOUnUin = Ceorg. ywHi = hill, uiodntnm. 

>(«»■ ^ glow, bum = Georg, ^r-rha = to heat (?) : 
perhaps copnectwl with Sv. mtu-r/dr-e ^ glitter, 
lustre. 

1 .'i. Sum. iir II Georg. «. 

«nr, ill* =: Georg- = tongue (only one cxAtnplc). 

lii- Sum. p II Ocorg, 

p«p = male, father = Georg, mama = father. 

17. Sum. p II Georg. 

ftar = spread = Georg. = to cover, spread. 

jvJ! = abundant =* Slin. tGeorg. ve) ^ fall, alnmdant. 

= inward jjartB = Georg. 4>as-i ^ inward parts, 
prii = to breathe life = Georg, = to breathe. 

IS. Sum. s,£\\ Georg. ^ (MIu. 8)i i, 
tjlS = male = Georg. (Miii. jiufl-i) = man. 

«<s&/u Si to bind = Geotg. = to bind. 

ifai =. to slay = Georg, jotf-m = to slay. 

kd ^ woman = Georg, (l^z, ^uA) = the wife. 

*d - sever, cut, split = Geoig, HU = to separate^ icat 
™ to separate 1 = tlie part, 

mtr = to be poured out, rain = titr-m = drawing out 
the liijuid ; iur4ur-i = pouring out (said of blood, 
Hvrtiatp wat<>r\ 

Arr ^ to write ^ Georg, ^er-o (Min. far-iur) ^ to write, 
sir = reduce to uatrcniitiEs, bind = Georg, tir-va = to 
catch, to bind j /ir-t = affliction, misery, plague. 

19. Sum. a, jf |] Georg, s, S; z,j, 

ottn, (ftn = lie clean, shine = Georg, = beauty. 
flM Sir = shine = Georg, m-sc, Min, t->. Sv. inn-J 
= sun. 

Air = totality = Georg, std. = totality, all. 

20, Sum, iT]! Georg- r; Miu. rf. 

TiJ hog = Georg, = swine ; Min. ai:=o 

Georg, ffot-i = jjog. 


SL'MEKIAN AND GmitOJAS^ 




tpii-xin = jjtild = Georg, ogti? Sv% ijorf/o = golri. 
ffiM = bear = Georg, jfur-i = Min. kud^i = sar, 
ifiA 1= iii&le 1= SuEii^ ^nti-s 3 = Cieorg. tcy-i = !w>n, hut 
with hi Georg, = Min, 

= testicle. 

t. Sum. # + * 7 . + i 7 in s^iV^-words iind saj-words^ cte.^ 

ami Georgidu corresponding sounds. 

(a) Sum. |[ Georg, sy, sq f&q ; 0x > dx). 
tfiV/ = be bright ^ Georg, ^ the ray, 

= i-uin^ to svater ^ Georg, sq-ierui = to pour out I 
= to pour out. 

= Georg. = thick; ^ fnt ^ 

^-d-i = thick. 

m.Ki^ = goat = Georg. Bix-an-i - a kid ; 0 q-ti = go&t; 

also Georg, = a kid. 

jpff7 = head, face = Georg, $aj-e = face; = liead i 

oge-wZ-i = body^ etc, 

(fr) Sum. sf'% j| Georg, (^liii. fiq. d?); c/j?; ^ + rj (V) ^ 
U, tiCf etc- 

$f.iff = head, face ^ Georg. = a foiircss (built on 
the top of ft hi1l)s Mm. Georg, 

nose; Min. s=s nose. 

mf/ =s to burn =* Georg, ffe-^4i ^ tire; Min. da-$q-i-y* 
™ fire; = liot. 

miff = head = JiJf-oZ-fi = to lead, 

aig = to give, or pcrhnpa sug = to bear iiit€reai(?) ?= 
Georg. ^v€-vfi = to pay; 2^11?-oi > dgve~ 7 ii = the 
gift, present. 

Aig > je-m = to give Georg. Sfm) > Min. ^(tn) = to 
give \ iiIbo Georg. Bftq ^ to give a gift. 

^ rain, to waUT water; (ilhu 

tu^nd) = tlio rAiii^ jufit as Gcoi^. Bj > Min, Bq = 
burnings lire, lirit^ corresponds to Georg, root tv = 
to burn ; Min. fw. to burn. 
ffuf 1 ^ Ijc bright Georg, b(r}~ik-ena = be bright; also 
h{r)C^vi-^t-i — to shine. 


2fi4 


SUJIEJtlAS AX0 GEOROIAN 


^ = be flonudp pure = Georg. ^Tnt-cfa = pure, holy ; 
Sv^ iKUi-an ^ ^ holy. 

= wi^tcr-boAiu ss Georg, sgiJ-a ^ ibe sea; Sv. 

^ the scAp etc. 

22. Sutd. s II J, (/; also 5. 

tag ^ aide, honndary = Georg, -rl = boundary ; 

=r. Avails, enclosure ; Min. 4gii = side. 
tag = right hand = Qeorg, = right hand; 

Min. iiia(r)-dgv-ani =r right liaiid. 

23. Sum. c II Georg, i (z), 

zig = rush > sig = rush - Georg. U-va ^ to advance, 
etc. (see vocabulary) ; iv-^i = point. 
zifj = printtple of life = Georg. dqov^U ^ anlmul ; 
rx IiAriag. 

sit ^ know = 6 (Min. 0q) = know i Georg, r-u-tJe-i = 
I know, 

zar = prayer Ur-va = to pray, to aaoriace ; Sv, 
ii-m-swr-i = to pray* 

Here it muqt be noticed tbnt in those Georgian 9 itj- and 
ztjjf-words (tts ia <i«^^wor(U) (1) tho relaW groups of 
consommts aj > % ^ > fig, Jq ^ =tj > d^}. 

U > tk. cte.. form the roots expressing difterent shades of 
the moaninga of some primitive words difficult to re¬ 
construct, and that {2} on the other Imnd, in many cases, 
almost identical roots express entirely different idens, J, 
that we can form from the nbovc-nietitinned piicmetieally 
similar roots some particular scries with perfwtlv 
indopendont aanacs— 


(») Sum. iftf = the idea of liquidity and of 


hiovement of a liquid. 


(6) ffj > fiff ifv) >t(u}=. Sum, m.f ^ the idea of 


heat and of burning. 


to 
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(c} ^ ^ &q, ^ > dq^ i{ v) ^ SpriJ, sig, sig = the 

idea of ptoiEiiPence. height, sinid ru&hing forwiixd. 
(d> ix > tk (perliAps !lI$d Sq) =. Sum. sig = the ideiv 
of light and shining. Perhaps this aetiea ia con- 
nectf^ with the aeries (b)^ 

(tf) dq > Bq T= Sum. izig = the idea of life. 

{/) ^ + f > ^ + f* = Suiiu = the idea of 

giving, etc, 

24. Sum, i II Georg, t 

tab = twin =z Georg, Lax, ^ twin. 

iag= splltp aniosh =i Georg, break tip. 

till = twin = George iof-i = e^iual^. twin. 
lit = wailing = Goerg, = to w^eep, walling 

25> Sum. t II Georg. 0f> 0), 

tab = bljiKCp bum = Georg, ^ hok warm. 

tag = tremble ^ Georg* (> ^q-Baq-i) = 

tremble w'ith fear. 

at ^ complete = Georg* m-fisi-t i=; complete, entire. 

^wn ^ cavity, hole (d^ttn) ^ qa-dan-i = pot 
vocabulary), 

iiu ^ month = Georg, 00ve — month {reduplicated root?); 
also Bve = month. 

26. Sum. t II Gcorgi t. 
tar Georg. Ir-u = to cnt. 

^?tr =i small, IttLle =3 Georg. hU^i ^ progeniturep child 
= Liiz. tMi-u — small p little. 

21, Sum. ^ J| Georg. r/> 

= enter = George root dr = idea of movement. 
tin = be pow^erfnl = Georg, root dl = idea of power, 
force. 

As to the vowels, some interesting pbonctic pbeiiomena 
aro to be noticed. 

(1) Instead of the vowel euciosed between two 
consoiiauts in Sumerian, in Georgian we very often find 
this vowel at the end of the same bieonsonantal rook 


sif'MEitM;; A\n oEnttaiAS’ 




= to eny = Georg, tku. (ti-tkv-a^ = to saj'. 

Bqu: ^ Jio !4a.i<])' =i to Hay. 

dig = to 00120 = Georg, tim {tka-^ = prisoner) — to 

36120. 

^ water basin ^ Georg, stju {zgv-a} = sea. ote. 

(2) This vowel may also catirely disappear from the 
rcx)t. 

•Uflf = bum = Georg. = fire, 

= rain = Georg, t^d-i = water. 

= to give = Georg. ^ he hits given) = 

to give. 

gid = to exist = Georg, m-ql-i = houae, etc. 

(3) SuiD. f* IJ Georg, o, w, ve, vi, 

Kttd = Geotg. ne9, Kvtte == to cut; = to eut. 

7n«A = =. Georg, ^ male (Georg. 5 on> 

u^uri) = Georg. veSap-i = dmgoa. 

14J = Hhe-goftt = Georg, = gan. ho-goat (7) 
tul-dft = when, if =. Georg, orf-ea ^ when, 

= oven - Georg. Brnt^e = oven (for baking bread), 
ttwtt = abode = Georg, fo?!.! = abode. 
tizii, = fleah = Georg. != flesh. 

= serpent = Sv. vrd serpent 


B. Tjte jyaralUl tiottnd-ckanffes (n (Sfitiupi-iaTr 
Georgian. 

J. Sum. dentals change to sibilants. 

dvg ^ ^b(d> at) = good. 
anir - ttier (n > i) = sighing. 
rim/CT* i mtofcn (i=,5)=. bird, etc. 


Georg, dentals change to sibilants, 

Ux. di^iri = Georg. fd>^)=. blowl. 

Sv. zi^fgv {d>s)^ blood. 


Min. 


o^ri ^ Vojori > *iogori > Sv. > Georg. 

fd>K^&j~ lioiiEte, etc. 


AND OEoKaiAK 


In Georgian the same dmng& of dental a to correspond! npf 
afTricativea compo^d of dentals and sibilants takes place. 

Georg, hude Min, ogviid^ (d > d ^ d ^ d + j) = ncflt. 

Georg* dcv» > (d > 4 ^ d ^ d + zj = il is resting. 

Georg. t^jLntiUi > ft ■> } = i > t ^ to prowl 

about j also (t ><l = t> d -h z) to prowl 

about. 

Georg, ffixani Six^ni (& > & = B > B -i- ^ kid of 

a goat 

La^, d^a > 0jtj (d > $ = d > B ^ S) =l the day, etc. 
These affricatives change reciprocally, 

Georg, iiiili > = ckkkoup 

tfeorg, icoiji =? JjOK.—M in. = man. 

Georg, 4tt = Min. dn{ii) (d > rZ^ = female, 

Sibilants change to affricatives. 

Georg. Bmhilli = Lass, ixinlti (» > i} = excrement of 
a bird* 

Georg, tjftjo > (j > f) =. ix kind of bird. 

Georg, &roqiL > droqa fz > d) ^ the cow. 

Ij 0 iz. qos > fpz (s > 0} = to slay, 

Min. (xiid > Sv* (I > = to forgo, 

Georg. = ,Min. B) — the sound of 

ruining* 

Georg. JaTif/i s. dawji. fj> d) = the raaL 
Aftrientives change to sibilants- 

Georg. = Min* (&> M) = abeep. 

Georg. = Min, bz^i z) = ulcer. 

Cfcorg. davta :^ stavht (I > t) = to I cam, etCp 
Sibilants change to dentals. 

Georg. aUkreli ^ iitmli (i > i) = naked; frequently met 
with. Also the change of aibilatits to sibilanta and 
dentals to deiiLnls is so comtiioii that tliere is no 
need to C|Uote examples. 

Sum. velars to sibilants, 

di^tn-ghi > Mmajir > £tniir > ^mim\ 


2m 


AKIJ axORQSAX 


Georg,: For this sound-chaugo it > i wo Imvo on AnaJogv' 
in the W sounfi-djiiD^e i€>l=;^K>i+l einee 
i (see n bow) j Lji^ > Soti = rope, Uiki 
> lafi = dog ; aJso Ceorg. Kid^hi > tideba ^ to 
tciuch, to seize. 

S. Sum. velftTs to palaUi-nasal 
diijir > diitffir = god. 

^tutffu > *<f«7td'na > /ttiiama = i^nd. 

F-t'org. ; Tile nasal izatioti o£ i o, etc., before rf, etc. 

rtj/re > a?i^/jvs ^ go. 

^ri ^ a^tguri = brick (an Asayriaa Ioau-word> 
fnii^fa > ttninda = ImJy. pure, etc, 

+. Sum. labialization : g > 7 rtfio^; g > i. 
f/ir > mir ~ foot. 

£f<d > iiioi ^ exist. 

nig > jriDi > a to giv^e.. 

Mig > iah = heart 

tiiff > iab = to incrtiise, 

tug > ivJf 2= to repc^e^ etc. 

CiQOTg. hud€ = Min, o 

Georg. := bettor == Aljn. ^(iri) =. good. 

I think also tliat the roota 
Georg, itf > Min. tu. ?= bnra, 

Georg. e(m) > 3Iin, fffm) =a give, 

Georg. im(i(njikt) ^ holy, ptiro, 

Georg, = to invite, to call (anyljody to cotm-l 

etc., 

are derived from aoine complete primitive roots, etc. 

5. Smii. iL > 
erin ^ erim = aaldian 
Georg, ^ = king. 

Georg, jrudiani > Min. -nidelnwii ;= with a toil. 

Georg Miav. > Min. = very (« eommoa 

phenomenon m Georgian; also in=-tt). 


AND GEOROUK 
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6, Sain. 

fur > itil = little- 

ur > tii = a clemaiistnitive pitinotiti, 

Georg, ^are > Jlin, ^aU oaUide. 

Georg, tiri^i > lUitf^i = \^iltow-tree. 

Georg. S' Mill. etc. 

7, Sum. n > i; l>n. 
ifiintufa > Kolumu^ 

angub > 

Georg. nUani > = sign. 

> iiira =t the jug. 

=3 etc. 

R. Sum. 1* > ; r > i 
dur > = to filL 

7 ir > luF to pliice. 
i*r > eJ i= to weep* 

Georg. ^ ^ one. 

Georg. < vditli < C = religioD^ law. 

Georg, jtvm = aim. kvadi (T^>d -\-j} = tcaticic* 

Georg, ifHr* = Min. midi (r > d ^ ear^ 

Georg, itceri = Sv. Seaj (r>j) ^ a quail. 

Georg, i^ccli < = vintage^ etc, 

9. Sum. ii> n 

nritK > unuK xz Erech. 

» > Ki^Ufir = Sumer, 
rfui > dnn = awamp. 

Georg. Beffri > Sv. = white. 

Georg. jaK > Sv, = os:. 

Georg* .(wWi > kimii = eye (of a needle), etc. 

10, Burned >L 
dib » lib = 

Georg., Min., Laz., Sv. prehxee: Georg, si* > Min.-Laz. 
dA}:>(o)> S V, le, Ux (see grsuiinar)^ 
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SUMERIAN AND tiEDROTAN 


J1. Sum. i i tn, 

dib > dim = 

CSporg. = a bAst shoe, 

tieorg. iiunna > Miu. baha = lAther. 

the verbal proEi for the 1st pers. siiia 
t ^ > mp etc* 


} 2. Suctii, S > J ^ 
itgar s. udtir ^ field, 
gim > dhn ^ uiake. 

> idt = eye ; niao vi7uji > mud = to Ijcnr. 
Georg, 

syuri > darl = Sv, diar = bread. 

Georg, fftorffi = Sv. dyrag (g ^ d j) = Geoige, 
( 51 *. KoUi > •guHi > dur$t = heap. 

>:h Sum. g > *;£>«; b>p {fortis tor kuia). 
tiztig > Aiffiyr. 

labfir > Assyr. »iparTtt (s>« i bj* p). 
e-gtil ^ AjsajT. emltu. 

Georg. ff> K] ^ > a; I, > p. 

Lax. g<d<iSi > aufo^' ^ a etorm. 


<ieoi^. ftuiont > Min, pateni = a Jerd. 

Georg, svavi > Min. avimoni ^ gfot. 

14 Sum. A > ^* 5 (lenis for fortia). Georg, * > Jf* * 

Georg, > Sduli = j-eligion, law. 

Georg. Tteafori > nc&art = a aeedie. 


Georg. iaSvi = Jliij. stagvi =. blackbird, etc. 

15. Sam. vowd harmony r Aoinug many examples, du = 
da and »W’i«*-dudi»--(,(r.nc (du for rf«, 

for ^ 

fkoig-ifiji. ^/-tvidc instead of go- = I w. , 

gTAiuiimr)i 


16. Sum. dropping of fiital consodanta 
^ *1 ~ to gi ve. 

!ri{H} >gi = he faithful. 


AI?D 
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> mu ^ to bum, etc, 

Georg.-Min* ^(q) > = n posLpodtiow (nee gnitninfir)t 

]iliiu = time (once, twice, etc.)* 

Georg. = Miu. iit(j) > M lu^ iuto. 

Georg. ii( + *7^4 = before; Sum. $i(g} = rtiAh forwani, 
Georg. (^qnn 1) = below; Sum. m(n) - eAiih. 
Georg, Sv, > sisf = blood (frequent)- 

17. Sum- dropping of consoaduts &i the begiimiug of 
a w'ord* 

£/iir > Br = tei'tu^ 
ic&r > ur 1= mpdru, 
mui > ut ^ xis^wiiliiu 
ffU^U = ifu, 
mui > tt# ^ sixty^ etc, 

Georg, (not very frequent). 

Laa. ^ ndi = ear (Georg, Kuri}, 

[jaz^ ^rrleni > = grapes (Georg. AurJmii), etc. 

C. 0^/ier ph&7iHic phcnonitua in Georgian, JAtzian, 
Mimjretmn, and Svanian. (Only the iiid«^t im¬ 
portant are given*) 

1. Georg- A > A; e > lu 

Tile objective iiiHxen of the verb: 1st pen?, r^A > v-^; 

Sod pent, /e > -A; lird jiei'd. Ji-$ > 

The subjective eugis 3rd per®, plur. of tlie verb, 
enjan > m- 

2. Georg- tf; Georg, = Mjiin l^qvhidi = 

nose. 

3. Georg. / > Min, .f ; Georg* rfr^f/iV^ Min.-lwiA. rftrli = 5 old, 

4. Georg- t > Sv. is Georg (Hi = Sv, iii ^ loui^e. 

5- Georg, ^>Min. ^| Georg, qureba ^ Min. = 

to heat. 

6, Georg, p > Mill. A>g; Ocorg- = Min, tftr- 

bandi > ynTrgaiidh 
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7, Min, r> Laz, j j Miii. mor&i = Laz, TtioqBi = come! 

I think that thoHc r, j go back to H&ldioa 

iwfrtfij > iiJtabi (= • ?); tlio root tt> St and its 

nientiiiig aooni to bo tbo saiiic as !litL-La7„ r 0 and 
1/0, also Georg. i-^ I 

«. (Jeorg. s, S, ett ^ Jlin.-Laz. vq, Sq, otc, 

tieorg, a > Min, Sq t d<uioba = /feAimtuila = to Hi. 
n „ sqi Sobtt = sjWti = to bear, 

n ^ > .. Sq ; Suft ( > = Sqa. = middle. 

>?> j, py: hSi = letfqi =: the tip, 

.. f ^ ” % ‘ = tfoifyma = to create. 

« ^ > 1, : ^iiia = r^qina ^ to know. 

■t ^ ^ n tx i nil — = the part. 

» t > „ U‘. ^ fjfirua zi to cnt. 

■• ’/ > -- fk : WiRrdt'eno = nj«i^wnw = tlio right 

hand, c^tc« 

I 

<feorg.--Sv. 

tieorg. id > Sv, Ad; Mdm = lUkdi ^ to buy, 

Guorg. i>Sv,k: na^Ui s= noKinii = the part 
Georg, iv > Sv. hv. ieva ^ lUitri > lUhi ^ to draw. 

Min. d i-Sv, M: Min, euStt = Sv, do&t = the moon, the 
ijicxith^ 

(irorg, 0 > Sv. Ai j Georg, (itfi ^ Sv. iiSd = tan. 

(Scorg. &f$ > Sv, q/q > q i vShtiid = vqbad = flttddenlv. 

Gcoig. # > Sv. q j aidi = qvm = sou!, 

Georg, q > Sv. 0: qufa) = $u> = below, beneath, etc. 

id VnwelsL 

(ieorg. u > Min. i: tinUi = = elder-tree. 

■p w > It * Acd't s huti s cherry, 

« ^ > „ i; Kfdeli = xidalti = tlie wall, 

pp e > „ u: berii = — sterile, 

fp i> „ e \ = Tn^^amii == to give. 

IP „ it qvri =, qivt st vulture. 

» n > „ o; Mu^t = ito0l = jna„. 
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etc., i.e, all tween «, c, ifO,u, Then 

Georg, o > va, a] w) Lftz. c> > Georg, v^it fiott > 6viili =■ 
tyCn etCL; u>ve: aixnH ^ itikvf^ri. ™ tlie name of 
^x city; Geoig. it Sw ^ h ; Lii^i = = a liasitirtl; 

Georg, o > Sv, vet m<l4/mni = midi^vejTi=a chamber; 
(leorg. u > Sv* vi: }vhili r= rtlt^ili = religion, law, 
etc. It is intercsL'iiiiig to nHiiefuS^Jcr ali^o that verv' 
often^ wJien in a Georgitin word the middle vowel in 
laclcingjn MingreljAti and Ln^iaii it ia represented: 
Georg. Omit = Miii. Soma = hair; Georg* tdde = 
Min. = rock, clilk etc 

It. is trqe that tliofl* vowobcliaugcs in <[ieorgiau have no 
resemblance nritli that moHt intereating phenomenon in 
.Sunierlan roots by wiiieh the two cnnKonanta give to the 
word its general fixity of meaning, and the internal vowel 
iiddji a modal Higiiificaiiee (Laiigdon); r/ir = to ouLline, 
{lai* ^ plan, ;^itr =. deaign (irat ^ ^ r), etc But perhaps 
they may correspond in some degree to the sonnd-changes 
of Sumerian vowels ill so-called EME^Klf and EMU- 
SA /i ? Eh gi£ > ES miw’’, EK aniv > ES etc 
llic at>ove-mentioned examples of aound-coiTcspondenco 
in Sumerian and Georgian and the examples quoted in E 
and C are perhaps not sufEeiejit for our eamparisons, but 
we have no other mate rials, and tliereforc we close this 
chapter^ W e may* liowever^ remark that if Sumerian hod 
the atTricatives—^and that is not iinprobahli^—they were 
cix pressed by the sauae cuticifonn signs as the coinsaponding 
simple consmiantjft* In any case, the fact that in the 
ifunciforin Liiere are no special signs for the affricntives 
cannot bo considered as a proof tliat thti affricatives them-- 
selves were alloj^thcr lueking in Sumerian, nor should it 
deter us from a oompArison of Sutiieriaii with Georgian, 
wliicli is so rich in afTricatives. 
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ir. SaMERiAN AND Georgian wordsj (.sklegted RotKrs 
AND words) 

Philologists generally are of the opinion that the 
likeaess of the grairmiafcical stnictute of two langnagea 
is the most hiiportaiit proof of tlieir coninioii oi-IgTn an.] 
relation—far more important tliaij the likeness of their 
words. This is true, eapeeially if we take into con- 
Hidcration that many languages can easily lose their 
origina) words, replacing them hy loan-wonls. and at the 
flame time preserve their primitive structare. But it is 
also true that the reverse can take place. Has not 
Anglo-Saxon lost more in the originality of its primitive 
grammatical structnre than in its Anglo-Saxon words 
under the inUnenec of French ? However, nil conditions 
lacing erjual, the likeness of the primitive words of two 
languages no lei^ pi-ovea their common origin than the 
likeness of their grmimiatical structure, a jmon 
marc. Ijecause tlmre is certainly more prolttihility tiint the 
gniininars of two alisolulely difivreut peoples should be 
similar than tliftt tlioir words he identical, the gram* 
malical structnre of a language being more a creation 
of pure human logic, alike for all peoplca, than the 
pronunciation o£ the words, which depends, excepting 
some onomalopies, on more foitiiifcous causes and varies 
greatly according to various eantlitioiui. At any rale 
1 consider the list of Snmero^tleorgiati roots and words 
given below as cvidenei, still more important than the 
comparative grammar (Fart I) for establishing the rdalidn 
bvtwoc. Sumerian and Georgian, 1 give but a list of 
more or less usoal and primitive words, which cau hardly 
be considered m, borrowed words, and I emlcavonr also 

l o^tbidurn o/ 'Ar Hoot, in Su»uria,r 

of wl-TT i-«g<]o.uthe likeness 

of winch to Gcargitiii words h either evident 


or iiioi'0 
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nr iQsa probftbl^L I have ahKUmed from comparing 
II great number of SuriierJan words with Georgian for 
tho reaBou that their cobues^ion may bo very doubtful, 
though not absolutely hnposaibio^ 


A 


L rt < ^ teu. El-} 8631 = Meisi 6560; var. tr. 

nitT<.(?), Georg* Miii, Laz, ^n-cn 

Sv, = ten. See no morals; var. lij 


sea n = tell. 

2* ah = recess, nest. Br. 3815 = apiu^ Georg. 

= depths deep placej thence **a valley^ (Marr, 
t. ill^ p. li), \ ar. tibt see ub ^ cavity. 

3- ail, Hilda = father. Br. 4165 = ahtt "Hie root 
of this Suiueriab worrl is preserved iti many Georgiatt 

worde, hut not in Georg. SoSs Miciwiti = fatber. I think 
the root of ad, adda m and U identical with Georg, 
roota (o d > 3 iip LazH-Miii. ^ tL It m very probable lliat 
ihe root expresaed priiuitively the idea of conceiving ^ 
“ creating the progeuiture ** = to concaivep be 

pregnant; Prioce. MaLeriaH p- 17). In Georgiad, indeed, 
many woitla expixissidg thh idea qontaju the i-oot d>4>d 


and even t (in Svauian): Georg, deda = tiiotlier 

Ca redtiplicaied rootf); tfu= sister; (oo^ din-, 
dia-ffi (= dwt + [^u]^i) = woman ; de = 
soil, child ; = son-in-Iaiiv* brother iu-^Iaw ; 

b-9-^jm-o = daiigliier-in-law, sister-in-law : 

Jiir ^ feiiiate; ^ a proBtitiite ; 

^^^7) ^ nipple (a reduplicated root); 


t Br. = BrilnhD'M,, .1 CiitMifitd Xii< t WeJlwi. = B. Mt^isaher. St^amr 
Avyruthr Idfoi^ramwif. 
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r/wJtt = nursH?, etc. Min. diit - motltei-; - 

HLstcr; ^ d,i = feiiialQ : Lci(fj-5c* ■ 

(ifi > fii{n)di ^ BOQ-in-kw. etc, Uir. jds da = fiintep ; 
m-boojm-^b ,>j(trah = ]Knige+ wife = iioii-ao-wifc, wife. 
t>t*. Sv. 500 ;^ did, rff, joni dUi, fi = motJier; 

tid-it = aiatei. Now, perLap^j tlie Surnerimi 
root fjm ^ din h ooimeet«l with tlia coot d of ad, adda 
(dam = Jjubhand, wife j dti. dumn = son). In this caiiu 
we coinpu-e with tloHc d ajid Sumeriai, 

words, and with the ftbove-tnentionef] Georoiati-LuKian 
Mingrelkn-Svunian exaniploa dso 0«. <,da,i cfm > dm 
words: Oeorg. 99:1 Jtii« = bmtliet; Mm. duHa = 

brother; Ux. ^^9^, == brother; Sv. 

dirndl =. bcothec; also Georg. ^n-9b(9)-o bi^da(m}-i = 
uncle, 0 ^ Beaidfrs, tlie Georg, (fe = aon is derived froj,, 
the verb deb-na = to beget, the toot being see 

4 S 1111 U rfttp dumu = soil, 

+, tiff, wja, ttgtfii .-3 ±= ( 1 ) do, mftke. construet; ( 2 } rule 
u l>reaeut, grant; (4) speak, pronounce, utter 

Br. 2y^#t =tq>igu -, Br. 2775 = Wtd; Be. 2785 = ’aadiA 
etc,; Meiss. 1822 = tp€£a. etc. 

In Georgian we have many i/.rooted words wifc}, e:(aetlv 
the suine laeanings: (1) = to make, to bnild. 

to eonstrnct; ( 2 ) gan^ff.^^ = to rnle, to 

govern, etc.; ( 3 > fj-ebtt = m present, to meet: 
(4) j-eiw ^ to answer, to otter (ace Marr, t. iv, 

p. ^9^ mnA). La., root ^ : 3 c^.^rw-a -^9 

y-im ^ f bmid . om-ba^-W = ^e meet 

*-aeli otlier. The aaiiie roots arc found in Mitigrelian and 
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S van inn. Besides^ thi> Georg. ^ g has also the follow mg 
meanings: (1) fj-etxi ^ to Lo exist ; (2) 
if-eba = to h& able; (IJ) = to fix a thing on 

anotlier; (4) o-nOsi g~^ba = to spread out(shcete, Imet^etc*), 

1 do not tliiiife that from tho idoa of " nmkiag^\ doing", 
conairnetiiigthe idewi of cutting"p ‘^setting fortir'. 
*'speaking'^, and "^l>e w4s4i" can be derived, as Frinee 
mamt^ins. In Georgian, too, almoat all the above- 
rnentlulled ideas contained in ^-rooted words are not 
derived from the idea of “niakmg",. On the contrary. 

the Georg, = to build, make, is quite distinct 

— to meet, or ^^^5 gebfi = to slx^nk. 

etc. In Suinerkii^ it js very piohable that the cnsi^ 
wa* the Seville. Princes explanation that the ideas 
develojkid—make^ set forth, sot forth in woids, epcak. 
etc.—seems tq me aticwlotely iiitjiOasible^ It would be 
possible to derive eveiy idea from every otlier by Hiivh 
a procena, Proliably the ex tenia] phonetic likenesii of 
the rooted words induced ^Sumerians to express them 
all by one and the same Cuiieifomi aign^ 

5r a}\t rz: to go, to bring. Br, 4Sd5 = m} ; 

Meiss^ 2328/riy ^ Georg, root 6n r = to go; 

^ w'aiider; 

nLi e 3 going, Witiking* wandering; Lu^.-Mip, 

(i-.o, =I go. Xotc the Cleorg. form vi, 

vl~a = to go, Cf. aLso Hold. <irttiifc ^ they 
brought. 

d, (ii ^ “ one. Georg, et-0i < 

= oiie: I^uf. = one; 
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7. iL-zuff = briglit, elcivn, pure, holy \ a|Ho nilver 
(Princo). Bi", f>880 = &Mh, Br. 9890 it tUu, Br. 9891 = 
(rtx^Mt.etc. Georg, rootu: Miii. ^ Sv. 

Georg. = fire (tliis ^ must Ije 

n prefix Hill. -omn = fire, 

jtv, = to burn with fire. Georg. 0 n.^ 

tf(« = fire i Biarji ^ ny of the sun; ^(^)- 

0 lj- 2 mo = silver ; Hiu, 

= silver; Sv. 

silver. Sum. u-swj in derived, according to Ijmgtlon. 
fmtn the root sig = iw bright, slibe. etc. Tiiis n»t in 
also identical with the Georg. Llj sj {sy>^>dq, also 
.Sv, Sf/). Ijiileed, ive have Georg, itq-iv-i = ray 

(of the sun, niocm, etc.), llien we have 

li{r')-iiij-fna sa= to shine, to 

W glittering, to be bright ttfj > || =, #»). See sj'y = to 

siiine. 

B 

S. la = to opportion, to diininiah, half, something 
portioned out (perhaps from (wr), Br. 1J2 ti^a ratiui" 
If this woi-d is really derived freuii i«r = side, then it ta 
connected with Georg, ^r-di = an apportioned 

[sirt; so, for Instance, when two brotliera or co-proprietont 
divide a piece of ground or any other kind of pofwsftion, 
each receivcB his 4>ar-di, Lc, ht!) part Al.<«) Georg! 

ijv^t-di side, flank, rib; Min. 
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ififAcif- = tlie ^ 1111 , bL'ightoi-'^KEtp shine, etc. i aliM^ 
light (Prince). Bi:. 7762, 7763. 7705 - Tlii.s 

word ih derived from the root txir = shine. Georg. 

^try-^fn-o rar-t'iitr-'fc (reduplicated rctot 

like Siiiiieriaii = to be bright. 

brJl Iiaikt^ to aid tie, to be hot. 

10. 6tii = ftjot = to dig. Br. 269 = AiVil. Georg* 
4^-vu = to bury; sa-ifil-uv-i^ the 

grave (Sum. iwi ^ [nrA), In tids ease also 1 think that 
Prince m mistaken in deriving the ideas eoutaiued tti bal~ 
worda from each oUior. Prince proceeds as follows: the 
primitive idea wits hut =io open, to have aexoal qoune^^ion, 
thence "pouring out”, ''the seed''. dig ”, etc* By the 
same proce^ ho derives from eocli otlior tho ideas of the 
otlier group of ikil-words. But it seems to me unlikely 
that from the idea of ^'haviug sexual connexion^* the 
ideas of " seed and " pouring out ' or **' digging ” (I) were 
derived. 

11* fifir -f- = side, brother, com pan ion; divide, decide; 
spread out; iiegativo participle "no", 'without”. Br, 1729 

= fiftffc. 1730 = uhatK, liiOl = Meiss. I + = 

= /<!, ettv Georg, = sidt\ 

flank, rib; Slin. = side, bank, rib, half; 

Lm^l ^tlrr-di, fjwr-i = half (sec 

grammar); Georg. c^6n-jon ^-efi= flank, rik 
ft^ar-di ^ part, lot; or>aE&-ob^-o = (with -h sido) = equal; 

u-e-iwir^i\ u-e-bi^-o = (without+ 

Hide) = unequalled, incouipambk; tla-ktr- 

rha = (to put (the word) at ajiybcidy’fl side) to entrust 
a W'ord to anybody to bring the tiieasago to a third 
person; uii-iar-c&u == to entrust (anytiling 
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toiuiytjody); ^-da-bir-dHi = t* innke 

Hiiybody pass at oJie'a stdt. r^rfa) = no, not; 

fim = no, not ; l[iii.-]jiji. »yn' = no, not; 

Sv. ,t, nr, aleo Gt‘or<f. '^ « = wUhunb (ten 

ftmrninar); Ocor^- i/ur-e. Min. =- 

outeirk Georg. tfa-rw-Aj = outsider ( 7 ) ; 

y ffur da = l«iiides(?). Perhaps Smu, iar- = ubn = 
wivflge has BoniB coitnexioii witli Georg, 
yf«vr-?rf-i* = (tv^hat h outHide) = witd, savage (?), Georg. 
oja^-jj'Sis ifiar-^btt rz to spread out, to cover (Sum. hn- ~ 
spread out). Miii. o-^ir-r = back (Sum. 

7i(ir =s iwck). PerbapH also Georg. mur-nd == 

eternally, 3s^->jo-oli ■tjMff.ad'iA = otcritnlly, 9s^-ijo- 

ju«7‘*«//-k.4K< = eternity, liavc soino connexion 
»vitb Sutii. W =!= far away, Ixjbiiid, and httr = satu = 
eternity (f). Many woitls are connected with Sum. A«r 
in Georgian, Mingrelian, Laaitm, and Svanian, But we 
iliink tiial iktr = to spread ^ Cteorg, to cover (^tr) = 
-Min, o~4Mr-ts = luick (Hie coveted, pixitocted part of tbe 
Iwly 7), also Suni, bar = fain ^ G«,rg. ,mir.ad = 

eternally, must be different roobi not connected vviHi 
fmr = hide. 

12. bar 4-, 5^?;=5»hine. Br. 174is7>mfm. 1775 = 

bo brigi.t. bo 1,01 («» toU.,,.); j.,, 

^rri-o ^irr-t ^ colour, 

Hr. .,l-_4 = ^iinl; Meiaa. Sim = tum&, *^8 = L/i’ 
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rti, ■^'a(G) hY^*J (?), Hb(‘n)^^ 

to speak, speaking (f) ; = 

canv^r^tatioii- 

14. bil ^ burii^ ckan, Bi*, 4505 = kivtfpu ; 

yi GtsH. 3100 = ml A. Georg, :.^ 

(rkiduplicotcd bily = thf? biimiag of 

the tire. 

15. f^ir ™ shine, Stio 4<ir /wardri^ j also ^leiss^^ 

5764 =it«giii!ru. Geoi^. toot &i* >pr; 

bjm-ci, 3mo-!)j^”0 bri-ai-i, ftri^l-i ^ to siime, to t» 
brtlliatiL 

D 

16* rftt Kyj = ft poatpoaitioii. ileorg. 

P/tiJ (fleo graiitmiiT)* 

17. dag = affiicttcii, root dig. Br. 5563 = «j!/i(Ic?(t* 
Gcoi-g. roots t*, /i, M: 

(ie-iv~'il~%, fjt-etiti = to cause the sutfering, to 

“fflict; tiv-e = a pt-tsoner, captured; ^ 

OT(^)-3’ tkvec*na > tkve(ti)-m = to seize, to captui'c 

tSuiit. dig > dib = to sejjsc, to capture); Fa3(^) {ke(7i)-a 

^ to cauati afflitiliun, sorrow. I am nqt *juitts certain 
wlint SuineriEiii i^t coiTesponds to Oeorg. -0^-0 

hiq-il-i = to Iw afflicted, to bo in ooTrow, sorrow. It niiiy 
he of the same root as Sum, dig ^ seise, but also Suuj, 
nig = be low, be dark (see etg = bo low)i In support «tf 
this view is the Feet that Suiti. si6 ^ also "ev’euing" = 

Georg, mduq-ri = evening. An to dag = 

ua^rtt = break to pieces (Sum. /oj). it corresponds to 
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fteopg:. Hoot iq: llin. 

Utq-Htt = to brcitk to pieces (see tiuj = break to pieoe«V 
18. dag -fy = bright, Meisa. 5741 =e.lAu, 5747 ^elht, 
(Stsirg. = day; ilin.-Laz, di}-a => day; 

~ coniieeted with sig = be 

bright ? (fi > J ?), And Georg, aj > > <7^ f Also Simi, 

iug (in a-zitg) > dag i 

ID. dttff = abide, repcKW, root ieg. Meisa. 8868 = 
Htfsoiii. Georg, root dg ; dg-aina = to 

stay, to abide; du, dfg! = stay? 

nfi^dg-om-i = cliaifilicr. iiuosc; ti-dg-tU = 

jdace, spot. Ckiimected witti tig = nasdsu, #ny = (?). 

20. dfint iiuslwnd, wife. Hr, lllOD = 

11113= milfit, root yini, Georg, roots ^9 rjm and tj^ 

= to do, to make, to create (Sutii. gim = to do, to 
make, to create, from which dam (y^gtim) = iiu.'ihnnd, 
wife, is derived. Indeed, in Georgiau wu imve 
firn(n)~(i = to make, to create; qtH(M)- 

U-tha = the creature; na-kcxp-i = the eieatt.*d 

tiling, tlie fniit, the result (fi-om iro^-ct = to do, 

to create, to make). JTiti. ijitiiiitMUf = to 

make, to create, to do. I^is. 

tt^ = to do, etc., and ^ = to do. etc. From this iv»t 

^ f/m comes, exactly as in Sumerian. Georg. 

Iim-ar-i^hiisbind; Min. gopio(n)iU = 

Imsbaiid; Las, fTomo-fi = husband. But 

remarks Professor H. Zi,nmera (private emumunicatioo): 
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Ob Sum. ilam i= lnmbaiiilt iiuh entsstAtKlesi i.st uciil 
iiiJt jhn ZM tliun htii ist selir fra^1icli+ ebeoso 

= mnJ' ^am and f/lm = Ttiiike. etc.) 

2 L da^'fa) — 1**111^ lie-^joat 1 a-dar — ft^mnle 

antelope. Br, 2947 ^Inmlju; Mdm 1870 ^ 

Oeorg. = rmu, wild g'cmt. 

22 . f/ur = ( 1 } turn, twist, ( 2 ) weave variegatcil 

tljreadft into a ^niicut, be of various ooluut^, vanegatcd. 
Br. i84tiS hinima ; 2223 = framinMi. Georgian 

iwu iiidepcijiJeiit roota: ^ 0 ^ = 

to turn. I til ink with Ihbi rool ia eojinectcd: (1) Geor|f. 

ir-^ fl > ij =1 Eivch^ circumferonce; (2) tr, 

= variegntt-d, of vovioim colotira. Tills 
root seoiiiH to lje idcnttcnl with fiMt ^ to cot, 

Indt^ed, Sum. dtir ( > tar) jueaus ul»o *'cut" (aee below 
d<ir), niid it is poKsibl^j tluit Suiii. dar .i=i variegated is 
indupendent of dur = turn. 

23. <hir t > tf(r) = split, deloeli. See /nr cut, 
Hplit, etc* 

24. d€ w^i^T = eh i tie. Br. 4589 =3 = flame, 

4582 = diptim = torch; McitiS. 30ST ^ rf^parw, 3091 
in'abit. If the root of this word m really (Langdon), 
then it is possibly connecttd with tret = bum* However, 
we lifl^e in Georgian tw^o roots eirpressing til must the 
same ideas: {!) oag, cnvn^xn^^ etc.. ^4^, etc. 

3 = light; imd (2) m6 ^ > 0^ ^ ^ warnitk 

( I ) Georg. »a‘ffr4i = light; fmdi 

( > 80 -lt) = eye; = moon, etc. 

< There aro tnany words derived fixmi tliis rcKit in 

< tcorgiaii, Mingrelian, La^Jan, and Svaniaii.) (2) 

ojm-n 6b-il-i = warm, hot: = heat. 
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waniitii^ (Thence the name pf the city of TifliH, capitnl 
of the kingdom of Oeorgia: Jjiz. 

iTOt heat, to be heated^ to liake^ etc.: 

^ WAriii. I ani not certain whether 
(Jcorg. loots cn & and oo& Sb are of the Baine origin. 
PerHOnally I do not tlriiik so. It is pttibable, iude^. 
that CSeorg. ort & k Connected rather with Sum. ^li 
(or tu 


25, di = go* walk, Georg, root 

tli{n), sog(t) (/« t’-rfi-tur = T go, 

] wbtk «-di~H 31= it flop’s, it goGD (from him, it 

etc.) t /a-d-i = go 1 3-^0 m-difu}- 

ay-e = a rivt-c, fiiom dcfn^i = to go. to flow. 

See du = to gtx 

26. (lib ( > dt</) SfjL = come, advance. Bi\ 10676 HU = 
iwi'fi, 10679 = eiiitu., Mciss. 3640 = diiru (?> Geoi-g, root 

FW' F(3)’ Fs 3m— 

to C 0 HU‘, to advance ; dn-k-m = to attain 

(atteaudro); Fa-y k-va = to dmw; Faa-a’’ = 

to incite, to lead in. Ja ttic Smii. dib^fb^ connected 
with #!> - nwh forward,willi which the above.nicntiohed 


Georgian toot is a]^ connected ? 

27. (lib hit. root (iiy ^diff) = aeiats, nfllicb. hold. 
Br. I0C74 =u/jdau, 10677 = Set’dru. ]0C8=»tiiftii. 10604 
?tt6rU«. 10699 = hwiidA«; Mcisa. 87T([ ^ 8]g5 ^ 

htmdlm, A!bo d«h tk-ath (mii(u), literally " the aeiiatig 
away ; d(tb = = (lend, etc., Bciia; with love, etc 

(Prince). C^rg. rooU ^ ^ tic. ii, mid 

perhaps also ^ tj^Gcorg. UivdUj, H^a, and 
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—(iseti du^f == atfiiction); “ pri-Honer, ot^?. 

(ise<j the I3AIIK* ffc-tff). Then a vulgar csprcf^isioii for having 
iiexutil conuexiou/*: iiltfuj-m =. <tlve 

same root as (h^^{n)-va = capture). 

28. dig N-< = ai^Tze, bind (Liiiigiloti); acc almvc 

dih = to di«, dead. Br, 4388 (-f/h aliio 439b (-y) = 

Moiss, 2911 = md^ft; al^O Bt. 1517—19^ 8d4^o. 

(.iVijio LangdiJn, ditf ^ aei^et hind = J!t/d&p ir(*Uv) Sne 
alx>ve dib = scisse. 

29. di^ t^rTTlT ^ stone (Prince); ef, dug 

Br. 5229, ^l!^^J Meiss, 2594 {rfi'A). ficorg. onnls-b Biq-a = 

clay; Min.-Laz. = earthy ground 

30. diwi <^! { > j™) = create, produce, educate, bt. 

exist. Br. 9110 ^ hu^A, 9118 ^ fprffa, 9112 &aiirf ; 
Meifts, 6807p 1 + E|— iipUii ^ iiitcHigeni (Del. Ai^ayiv 
Lc-sesttieke, FiJnfte Audi 1913pGlossar.t = nmeichtig, 

king)- Georg, roots: ^3 r/m = to create; jci^ = to 
create, etc* (see tfum ^^busband)* Also Georg, 

jcf^4>(n}-ci = to IjCi to exj6t+ I do not think that this root 
belongs rather to dig { > dim) = grow up, than to ghn = 
Ut create, 

31. da, dug -:Jt! “ to spenk. to inedJtate, Br. 525 = 

d^bdlm, 531 = fiiit, etc. Georg, roots 0^1^ ^ " 

^iieu > Bqii !> Bjfv) : si-fid-ix ^ word: 

cnj-9b 3-= to my ^ 

roSiJ Btifr)-tftxi = bo say, to itdate. Laz. root BqA — 

ki say^ to relate ; also 1^7.. H-t-u ft > ti 1) = 

word. I think also that the Geurg, root lit belongs here: 
3 = intelligCDCCi reason ; Sv. 
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^ to think, to iii^itate ; = 

intclligeiiee, wit. Also Laa. ip: n-lv-\ = 

1 say; and ^ fi, /i: ie4k- 

oija = to inquire, to notice, to kitoft*; «-tA-e/>fr 

= to know, etc, 1 think that Sum, firj = f/rifotK «> 
mA'iSn are of the aanie root os dug (a > d}. See ofj/ ^ 
o%‘et 1 H^e, rule. 

aa. du. dwj 4 = good, he good. Br. 8239 = 
Georg, rrx>t8 ^ dh, ^ dg -. ^n!h-Ci~i, d^t-a, ^ it U 

better; 3*^<v5i-e> = better; r/oA-Tia^ 

to snrpaHft, to vanquish (to bo better). Min. 

/Z3f-tr-.i = gotid. I tbiiik in tliis case aloo tlmb this dug 
is connected with S^ig = pure, good (see this ftiy and fig = 
pure, good). Here also i > rf. TJms not only Sum. d j] 
but it is very prolj^ible that Sum, s, i J d, or (/ j|tf, 
indeed, we have: dib{f) = afflict ;| hnniilLte 

(Cieoi^. U, ii, a, tg ); dug = speak |j itig = speak ((jeorg. 
fi, eg. (jt); dug = gooii || Sag = good ((Jeorg. dh. dg);-,m 
( > dtg\ = come, fid^-ance || «i// = plunge forward (Georg. 
I(i), iv). But duff = bo fall, and dug = he good, have 
nothiug to do witb each other. In tliis ease, top. Prince 
is mistaken ; he derives fmm the idea (ffo/=? plenty tlutf±^ 
love a woman sexually, and front this latter tiie idea of 
" being pleased " of goodness ", Bnt it k very doubtful 
that the logic of SunierianH proceeded in sueh a wnv 
Hero also the dug^wordn arc only plioncticaily similar 
and were therefore expressed hy the same Cuiicirona 
mgri. Iiidc-d. in Oeorgiaji we iiave for dug = good the 
root db > dg, and for dttg (comes from dig = love 

a woman sexually, the root iif,i)Mo entirely irnkpendent 
KWU. (BasnliMi, f think that dug = to be f«l|. connecU-d 
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with sig ^ Iw ftill, frf>iii ititj = to |>our wpyn, = to 

pom- out. and tlieucu ti, lui-fiHure 

lii|uidH mid dry &ubgtaiii.'ti!^ ?) 

J13. da = gw- 4860. II, -^± Georg, root 

^ ft 7 — I go, I walk, etc, 

(fti5e above di = to go), 

34. da ^ = tiiake. do, cotif^trucfc, build. e^Ubliah, mt 

up. Hr. 524 H = txuifty 3254 ^ 5200 ^ ; 

^Eeiss. 3608 = htiLil, Georg, root ^ ^ * 

4 h-hii= to pat, to re*t, to lie; 
it licB^ it reiatfi' H-^he-g = it He^Ji it refibs. "Uiz. root 
dr : i-io-dt a-^rif = to set up. to put, to 

plooe. 

35. sfi*, E=S = son. Bn 4081 = Pi^mu 

tike skuiie- root ois adfdai ^ father, and dam ^ gam = 
husband, wife (?)+ Georg, 3^ ^^e sou, progcnitute. It is. 
iiideed. not iinposBiblo that the Georg. rootB 501 ^ 

d, d, d m-e connected with ^9, gnt^ = to ereiite. 
CA\ Old Georg. dt}b-{n}<i = to bear a ehild 

tiMiiTf', t. iv, p, Ira), It uirtj be alii«i that ibe 

Ouorg. rocjL^ fl>ffe(t)>elm (fim-a) = brother = Sum. 
d. dm (adda, dttrnn) are tpiite independent rwlB froiii 
4 pfi = Sum* glm = Lu begt^t. to create. Seu dam 33 
ImNl^and, and the remark of Profee^r H. Ziinniorn. 

36. day 5 =?!^ = veai*el. Br. 58^3 = mrpaia. Georg, 

^eo-.^-o d(^-i = A vessel (a vessel for wine and watci\ 
a elay vase), 

37. dug knee. Br, 8215 = bi-rta; Meiss. 6117 = 

tnri'U^ Geqrg. root d || Georg- : 


JiuR. 101^ 


10 
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^-va ; da-Soq-aba = io kneel, 

Sv. Sirq = knee- {In OcorgiAtip Laxiiu), and 

Mingreliiiii the n»t Pg lias been replaced by Semitic ^pS 
ID the snibstimti ve IcDee *'; brK ^ Georg, > ing; 

niug^i = = knee ^ Mln.-LaK. brq > Scm.. brK : 

hary-td-i ^ knee.) 

38. dim ^f^TTTT “ cjiTity, hole, trootfli, eanal^ treueb. 
Br. 98T0 = |n‘^fl ki iidri, 036S = pUd h, ir^UL Georgp 

rorjt Prr?», And Sv\ met in the words for 

day vessels: Georg, (n&G*n = pot (clay- 

jmt); LJli^. fe' gua^a?i-i = day-pot 

= rfi ii ^ stone -t 0<in-i cavity (t). This is 
very probAbtu, b«.-CAi]3e the original iiieahiug of Georg. 
ijm 12 stone* seems to be " day'^). Sv* = 


pot. jar See udiin and 

(Tji? bif 


























^Vrchives of an Oracle, Fac-siniilc archaic Chinese inscriptions on bone, being Sentences Nos, IU6 to 155, 
translated in January Number, and annotated tn"^ April Number of the Journal, 
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THE ABCtfiVES OF AH ORACLE i NOTES ON TEE TEXT 
Bv L C. HOPKINS 

JK tlitfse Notes the niiuibera refer to llie siiuilarly 
nDinbered piirasus and scjitenccs ptiblished lu the 
Jittiimry tmoiber of the Journal. 

5. Here, and else where on these hones, the word 
h^uiwj is always written with the oiiee hoiuuphonous 
character for ahecp, both probably in ancient times 
beio^ pronoun ced approximately tuatitf. 

8 . I do not know why a cowrie-slielJ wiu* c4Ulcrl 
cA» yft. a lucky fish, j,or why on these imitation cowries 
the last two chai'aeU.*r.s are fairly often 2, flj i yii 
whore I have assumed, in default of uTiy botler'cxplana^ 
tioi), that 2, stands for its homophone, — i, one. 

15. How is It we find the Kiiipercir T'ai ^ion Jicre 
exceptionally styled by his Ten.ple-namc, and not as 
orrlimvrily in the Iwncs, by the former deaigtiation 1 
^ Hi. Here, and often, though not always, on the bones 
/a, happiness, is written without the determinative ff 

tihth, prtffldgv, 

if’ Always writLcn ® on the boiies. 

15. i he phase of the charautcr dragon, that 

ive find on these bones is very intereating. The freedom 
of the original pictograni of a dmgoii soaring in the 
Clouds hm not yet quito liardencd into the fixed rigour 
of tile schematic character. Wc still see in ilm left half 
the traces of that writhing form, the head and forepart 
With scales, indicated hy transverse strokes. Tliis has 
become the left half of the modern character. The ri^'ht 
variea considerably in the not Loo numoroim examples 
open to scrutiny, hut nsually seems to represent tiio 
convoluted Linder part, ending in a trifid tail, and 
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ttiifiNfnriACfl intn tins ntioninloDs right fsidc of the 
present form. 

2mi, Probably the hio ami ta Ui« of the Iwnea 

are equivalent to the «Arto lao and fat tao of the Book 
of Rites. Tin: former consisted, oceording to the coin- 
men tators, of a Iamb and a 5 'oung pig, bho latter of the 
same with an ok. 

28. 'lliu origina] ciiaracter for liiti/ is ^'ery curious, 
and if 1 am not deceived, tt leads to certain tentative 
coriclusions of intereat. mid, in tlieir degree, of value, 
1 therefore ask the reader'll patience while we study it. 
Here, and in Non. 29 to 32, and, in fact, wherever it 
occurs in my colleetion, it is, within slight Htnits, tliuh 
shaped. or What iitnvl does it point to ? And 
further, what is the depictive intention, the graphic 
significance of tiie cArttviciCT* ? Undoulitedly the word 
is ling, now written hiit earlier under whieli 
latter our form is found in \Vu To-eh’^nga Shwt llVa Kit 
Cltou Pu, cited from a bronrse bowl. Wn gives the 
^utext traruscrilM^d in iiiudem writing, S ^ fijjtf 

vftiiijr fittn fito, '■ a deAlhkas destiny," literally " a fair 
or fine destiny that cannot grow old Under his first 
entry he cites Uie atialognun phnwe 3 ling ching. 
” a fair ending,” w'hich he calls ” an auapicioua phrase 
of the ancients ”, equivalent to the more modem ^ 
fiwji c/iniu;. 

Ling is not always adiMpiutely tranHlated by such 
adjectives os good, fair, nr line, but implies scfiiiethbig 
marvellous or magical, os 1 have here rendered it. 

ThU being what the word connotes, wiinl can U 
disfiovered oa to the grapliic Higiiilicance of the cAumeter f 
What does the latter represent f Wu Ta.ch*i>ng. thoiigli 
he places oar form under the cliar/tcter «. docs „ofc 
explicitly tnenthm whether he eoasiders it.Tn its com¬ 
position, a mere voriaiit of that sign, or an independent 
synilxil. lint another authority, n little senior to him. 
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Wu c^ttatea the Kame |Mi^5aa«e froiii Lhe nauic 

hroii:^.y Titiitff Ttcfii ?(J4>), but without pcnotinitiiig Lhe 

<HsguiBe of the ligujre. He guei^ni it to ut^iid For ^ 
^hou. to receive. Such jin equuLiuiit however^ la really 
iM>t tu Iso juaLified by an}" of the very ntizneroUH exuinplea 
of tlie ctiiirBoteS' tiltitv, that are known, and hia naineaake a 
reading ifnf/ ia eertninly j^iund. Thai lielng pqiibulated 
I venture in pi-opose tVie following eKplaiiatioii of the 
peenliar fonn l*efore 

'Fhe moflt diflicuU woi'tij? to wnte pictograpliically are 
usually tho 3 e oF highly generalized meaning, words having 
a a’ide awiicp of appUeatLOn^ hut of high aignificational 
tenuityn Such a \iord ia iiingicah w^oiiderfulp line, 

apiritnah ][uav did the Chines solve the problem of 
giving a written fonn to this cl naive word ? Ah often 
i>efore, hy the device of ^ Isomiwing By using an 
111 ready current houiofdioiie, Now there exi ata a Hylliitle 
Hnfj, nieiLiiing a Liandisell. The Lin Shti Ku briefly 
describes this jkH eouaUting of a round rim wdthin which 
iH iittnched a globular eU'ippvr ( flL wlieii 

shaken n ring-a-ritig sound {litt^rally * ring-ring-ly \ 
"fr fS Hcfiee its imiiiu is Ziny This 

woid IK written U* I now suggest that in the form 
isecuiTing on Lhe bones and, ns we have once also 

on a bronze^ wc have an ai^cient variant of but 

tlsat instead of being a pSionotic compound, lUf the latter 
is, ours iH a pure pictogmtii. I sec in the upper part 
an almost atraight-sided bell, the left side made Hliortcr 
than the right to accommodate tlie lower part of the 
character. The sJsort transversie strokeSp always on tin; 
right aide joined on tlieir inner ends, but not so on 
l\m leftj perhaps represent panda or other external designs. 
The straight, nearly vertliuil median line is the r<)d of 
suspension, Iwiow" and rather to the left of wdiich is 
w'hat looks like a hook. This hcM:>kK hoAvever, implies 
an earlier atitiukvr furiii, just as jft s&U' is a later 
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modification of 6 > Hence I mfer an ideal tyjie m- 
Lflatly, there b in close proxiiiiity to the clapper iu\d 
fiornotiuLeii iumrdi to the right, and s^nneiiioc^ the left, 
the sign for right-hutid, yUf not* I inicigitie, to atiggent 
that the dapper m touched by the liaiid^ but placed in 
the Uniual position in coiupotiiid duimeturs for that %igti 
to appcjir, and luerdy to HUggtyit the iitf ioii of ringing. 

34. The charactera are from the inocription on a dra^on- 
ghaped object, and are of exceptional fineness? of execution. 
The material ii?, I tliink, nob bone, bnt Bteallte, and the 
objed^ iUdf lifOi been ilUistrated by Dr, Perceval Yetts in 
fig. 5 of his paper on Symboliem in Chinc-^ Art, itiJMl 
before the China Society on Januarj" 18* I ti l 2. i Jr. Yetts 
thought the civrving probihly repre-schtrd the hcadM uiid 
fore-ipjartera of two tigera or leopai-dHj and suggeHti^ 
that the BpctiLiiien inA\’ liave formed the liainlle fixt-d Ui 
tlio lid of ^ii^e vessel. On the whole, T lie! i eve tlmt tlie 
object to wIiLdi tiiiC friigtuent was iitiacher] was probably 
a disk, and one of a style und eseention rendering iL 
much to tie regretted tliiit it did not fall into Wc^itern 
hands. I may fneution that the charjicters of No. 87 are 
on one aide of this. 

35 and 3b. Kasueh meaning iia ‘^male^* is given by the 
<Hctionnries to the first diiiracter in these two phrases. 
Ncverthetcfts i am prett}’ confident thnL audi is the sensep 
and that, in Uiis connexion, the diarucLer has since been 
replimcd by moii or mn^ It i» impossible to devdop 
the Jirgunient here. 

4L The origitml of the second character is written 
and it may be imlced why this is not fpj iniu, wdiie. 
That isp indeed, the equation given by Lo Chen-yh in his 
Yin <7Wjw/ Fu Tz^. A*Vjxi^ p. 21, thougli Im 

too thinks that the three short, strokes are not uvUr 
as the SI I no Wen suppostjd. but re present wincHirops 
being poured out from the vessel This view may well 
be conect. However, J niii conHrnied in my reading by 
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ihtf Jcftrncd Jnpsneso fiiilrltor of tho Ji hull, 

who cites two essenliiilly similar fontis, wotl no t)there, 
under Itt" But, there is anotfier reason, which is 

Ihttt the three dot variant for wat«r. in eon i hi nation, 
is not to be found, to tuy knowled^. earlier than Hnn 
times. Very pcwsibly tlic CkS^okidiit* fitiggestioii is 
right, tliftt ttiesQ thi^ sliort strokes (sometinie,H placed on 
the left, soiKctiines on the riglit side) are here for ‘ini, 
grain, to indicate spirit mode from grain. The sanic, it 
thinks, is the case in ^ *. sacriliciai wine vessels, where 
the t'tce of the nnMlerii form is replaced l»y tw'o short 
strokes. 

42. In the original spectincii (H. 783), deacritied under 
5fo. 157, see p. f&. six clinraetere arc crowded on the 
smut] disk lielow, and as in various instances cited by 
[ju Cheu-yll. these two ciiaractCi^S must I>c read from 
below upwanls, 

50. Tile htn is uo doubt the f’di hto of the Book of 
Rite-s, the CreaU-r Sacritice, offered on etwlain occasions 
by the Emperor, «» the shvin tm tsoc No. 25 A) of tl»c‘ 
same w'ork was offered by the feudatory princes. I hc 
CItvater Sacriticc eorisisied, it is said, of nn ox, a lamb, 
and a young pig (Ihns corresponding to tlic anovetauriiia 
of the JlMiimiis). Tlie Dssser .Saeri^ic^^ omitted the ox. 

.58. This phrase, and No, bti. occur in II. 783, previously 
described, and accord with the aymboliani of this di-sk. 
As Mayers wrote in his Chvne^t Rutd^r'n , p. 2H8, 

“the Mociii, representing the concrcteil essence of tlie 
fciuiimie principle in Nature, as the niiisculiue principle 
is embodied in the Sun. The Moon is eonaequeiitly 
regarded as chief and director of everytiiing subject in 
the cosmic By (Stem to the Yin ^ principle.” 

54. On the ftiec of them those t wo characters mean 
■•great moms", a well-known phrase iti modern Chinese 
for a month having thirty day,s, as distingnishtd from the 
*• small moon *’ of twenty-nine, Rsit 1 do not think such 
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applied tn. ihk or tha other contexts where the phrase 
iiecvit& on the bones. In one of the inst47inceB^ a bikncing: 
aentence iiniaedlately folioivs, idenLioal in wording except 
that ^ £c£ yuWi^ in the upper puit^ is replaced by 

^ ^ (modeiTi ^ j¥ Aa 101117), great prQflpc*Tit\\ in the 
lower. Tile ground for interpreting }i ywk, Tn(x}ii, by 
tta lioinopliono |{J joy, fteenia fairh^ strong, 

Xtvr wWl this soeni far-fetelied or atratige to thfise 
who hiv^'e fnmilinnjfed themselves with the dommating 
inHlienee of symbolism on the Chinese tnind^ on which 
Dr. PerceVIIJ Vetts hiis w^ritteii so lucidly in his S^inb/di^n 
in L%in£^ J rf. 

Tills !&pnbo1isni in early timea was largely one based on 
w liftt may be caUed lillu^ivo hoinophony. And a special 
group of thnsG miniature carved objects in the variuus 
col lections wow dlnperscd throngh Eiirope and Am erica 
have no otVier aim than to exemplify this piineiple. If 
w'e find a model of a tortoise alone, it is as a vehicle 
to convey w^i^hes for some lasting pnilwibly long 

iife^ liecnuse the wnixl for “ torioi^ knri, and that for 
w^cre anciently honinphones, as they still 
are in tinj CQl]i>i|iital of Amoy. If in other examples 
find the fuiiiie creature holding a musical-atone in its 
mouth, it Is the wurda fnr the former^ and for 

liappincss^ have the same sound vh'ing, and the two 
incjdels coiiihined thus cx press^ and may perhaps attract, 
"'enduring liapptu^iss,” In another instance the tortoise 
liulds a cre4a.-eiit moon, to convey a praj^er for " lasting 
enjoyment", aince mooii and enjoyment share the same 
srjund, yurh. 

4Sncli is the explan&tiou of these little models n doiJJr 
f.ntfinite these uiiBpokeii and rnak rialized puna. 

tS8. Further exphiniition of tins strange expressidn, scis 
the Xdte under No. 108_ 

TL Literally, the pruapcctivt- hleasiinga", of the 
J3overeigu*s arrival in a neighbourhood* 
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In, The chiimcter here traftHoribed nn fiiii, regret^ is 
I » I belkve tUm decipherment is right, und thnt in 
foTiQ it aiiRvi’ers to the riglit side of tlio iiiodcrii eliarsieter, 
where htmi ii tatcr iind diifercntiativc nddition. 

7tJp Tmi, i;j in the origt^^^lh written in the 

old fejrui of iSi juiims the p, and not aa in the 

moderct shape, w«^«rx* over 

If wi! fiMpposc tlliOH5 carried objecta in bone to be 
identical in ithaiva with tiie valuable original b, perhaps 
Tiin<le of jade, of wldeli they wore miniatui'ea, incniFriitofSf 
and, as it were, connlertoilB,*' then a nioim-disk"" waa 
i\ tortoifto holding a crescent iiioou in iU luouth, and 
touching ^vitli front feet the two horna of the cre^iccut. 

88. Thii^ a^troiionncal indication will no doubt convex'' 
inoi'o to ftoiiie Hiiiologists than, 1 regret to it does 
to me. 

91. I call attention to tins occurrence of tlie uspregsion 
fii in this place. With iJie seose of " field of 

Imppiness", it i^ a well-known Buddliist phrofie, but 
apparently is not found recorded in earlier-thaii- 
BuddhiBt literature- On the other hand, /hVin \s often osi 
these bones used for its horiiophone meaning "to hunL^’. 
But oti the whole, the fiiil phrase scarcely jfccins i]uite 
appropriate for a wish tliat the l^owcrs may gmnt good 
sport til a only iLUerna tive rendering 1 sec^ 

100. This phraise, preceded by cliflcTcnt cyclc'dates, is 
i-cpeatcd Hcverttl liiiica on this specimen, and the object 
of the ill^^ni^y not spccllied till after the sixth ropetitbu. 

107. Jimt as the charActer for sheep alniost alw'aya on 
these bones st-iinds for its hoiiiophono meaning prosperity. 
BO tn, doer, iiioy here equally well stand for its kouiophotiis 

happines»< succesfl. T caiiuot tell for eertaio wdiith is 
meant, and very [MiBaibly, " may his hunting he in every 
way Buccessful"^ would be the correct rendering. 

108. There is in the lA Ki, or Book q/ mt tlie 

text stands no\\\ an expression % t^o kuei^ wdiichp 
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tliou^li it appears to inemi litcmlly ** to nmk^ or do 
tile to^tolfie^^ m iLudcrstocwi ns meaning "^to on 

the tortoise % Couvreur tmnf^latos It, viz, to cover the 
shell wkli hik and expose it to fire. In the preseni 
fnigiiienl {H* 8l0) and in others, the eharaeter liero 
treated as tito iii written or rather inciEied or t * 
Whether the eiination with tao as right or wrong, 
I oonjectiirc that the character found in the a 7 icieiii text 
of the Li Ki was writ tun as otii^ is here. The form 
a Ifi cited in ttao Supplement to Wu Ta-ch'eng^a Shno 
Kw Chan Fu {p, 8 ^ 2nd edition)* among other 
unknown eharacter^i, hut with the note that Chun 
Chivh-eh"i read it as ^*5. It is troahlesonie that the 
fonn eon scarcely be distinguished frtmi Cl not, can 
the lK>nca, 

The phrase UU conatantly «>ccurfl oil tlie^? 

relics, I liave rendered it**for luck’s sake" as a fornvula^ 
though the bald literal triiiislatlon* taking tho verb tuf 
causiitively, is *" to catisc luck to come 

It IS ptsftaibla that here and elaewhere ^ 0 rhi jih 
is equivalent to ^ 'gf rft'it chi, the fir^t (being a) lucky 
day"* of the moon. Xanghsi gives tfAi alone, as the drat 
day of a month. 

There is nothing to prevent the last four wonk of Lhu 
passage fi-ont meaning ** to-day ram has come"*, 
lOlh As will Ijc seen in the Plato^ In hsUvutf, 
and pruspcHiy/" arc written with their former humuphoneit 
iker and sA/'r/j, a fcliqitoim way of wdiiihing the king gorxi 
sport, for the word ^mtJj includes antelope as well u,h 
gOJits and sheep. 

11 L Tlie eightli clmraeter h a very retnnrkiLble one, 
I agree wuth Lo Chen-yii in Ijelieving it to sUvnd for 
g tf/mo, II place in wVmt is now the Province of Sliatmi, 
and origiimlly the appanage of Shih, “one. of the Ablest 
of the men who lent tlielr aid to the establishmeni of 
the tiymmty of Chow" (Ugge's Vhiume CUis^ics, vol. iii. 
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pt. ii. p. 4‘2{i). The iiitjJcni form adopted on p. ">4 for 
this piftce-niime is objected to by Chinese purists, and 
it would hive been better to have printed 0- I alM 
accept Lo's eijufttion of tiic lost elianicter of the luissauc 
with /srti, Uurtn, 

I IS. The character transcribed by me as t/uyig is left 
unidentified by Lo ChSn-ytL There w'a.s a place calltd 
^ Yung ch’liiig, in Honan, which fimt character nuti/ 
be a luCTfl variant of the form ivrittcn on p- 54. See 
piny fair’s Cities ctnrf Toums of Chhui, p, 4ttJ- 

H9. This is a decidedly cryptic statement. Wu I was 


a Siiaiig dyiioaty ruler reigning from 119S to 1194 KC,, 
and tlic worfling of the setitenco would be simple had 
Wu I lieeii a date ami not a name. 

The Hpeoinien is also iiitereatmg from containing nuar 
the brokcii-oH' edge an interruptiid tost, of wldcli we can 
read " On the day piivj-eh'^n took omen . , Won Wn 

■Jt 5^ . . . the victiiiis'’, Kow if, a-i Bcems pruliablc 
prima facie, fclic oharacters v.'in tm* tefer to Wen Wang 
and Wn Wang, tlie foutidera of tlio Chou dynasty, it is 
avidont that we liavo to do witli an inscription of Ciiou, 
not of Sliang, date. 'I'him why this rcfcrotice to oiiimi« 
from a sovereign o£ tlic ousted line f 

121 . 1 take this passage to bis a note made, inirliapfl 
jvartly liefoi'e and partly after the spitrting esepcditioii 
referred to, wliich was pn>bably vrilh hawks and hounds. 
The ciiaractev here tmiuicrlijod c/ti, rijcorded, is left 
iindecipiiet^sd by Lo Chfm-ytl. and is conjectural nn my 
part. It is also possible that "216” should bo *- lln . 
Hut 08 in numorons otiier pasbages. l»tb uii bromies and 
tlieiiO! bonoH, the lualtlplc of the hundred (or nf loiil is 
SQ duwly attachod to tlie following Hgure that it is haid 
to know ill this case wiicthcr Iroth lioriiaontal strokes or 
only tlie upper one aiu tu Iw rcckoutjd, 'i'lda peculiarity 
is fretiiiL'iilly found on broii^esi in vnumerating gifts uf 
liorsea, and where in riimlerii Cliineae .f?! ® !IE m'* 
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l' K of honKis four head," would Ije wrilteri, we have in 
numerous instances, first, the old form of mcc, then thr^e 
horizontal strok.«, the the fourth horizontal, serviim 

jiJth ^ the fooi th digit ujid tm the upper -stroke of tiie 
Jjist chftmetor^ 

1 sujipose nhur to ntettn various fnorts of small birds 
Huch im larks, finches, etc. Ri, ring these, the hau was 
not exeesai vc. " 

I mi find no record of a place or region called Jfn 
(not % Ling, as wrongly transcribed and transliterated hv 

iJifl on p. 55% ^ 


1^1 


. notice til this, Atid in the two following extracts 
as well as in others, the interpoHitimi of the word 
indicating the sabji^ of the inejuiry- between the 
char^teia pit and cMnff. If, etymological I v, K ^ 
pn. to strike, as it probably docs, tlm literal sense of «« 
Amny r/iAiy is “to strike a journey omen-, and so b 
^hcr casm Tlic “striking" avouM cover the process of 
bonug and applying heat to the tortoise-shell, or other 
'*ec«8sary craeks in it were piiMluced. 

1L3. rim eijuivalence of the fouiih dinracter. the 
curious human /ig,iie holding sometliing like a stick hut 
m nuitiy other uxamphvs nil bronzes apparuntlv Jettin.^ 
u 1 a swotd from his hand, has been vaHouslv gumtsl ar 
I hehevo it corresponds in point of fnrtii to IP / which 
pro^bly loprcsents an earlier form of modem’ S f 
doubt ami has the same sense, Unt tlie author of thJ 
C/-0yo4«A'u K,m, after diwiission. decides that the 
hmnzc exa«|ples stand for ^ ^dh, arrow, I cannot ac^mc 
ence our figure hml better l« reganlcd as doublf,;! 
the sceptic or “doubtful" by the Wlievor 
I2fi. The c<(uatio,i of the last charneter with [>y 
.not quite certain. In the earlier stages of the study of 

after jS chun m a solution, but that will not work out 
»n the texts, it, any case, the word involved must be 


on the aniilot^y of fllmilftt* expressions in sitnilnr positions, 
one qf ilt-onientil meunitig. 

128. Oil further cojisiderAtion, 1 think the fqurtli 
character iiinst not be (siitiutqd witli ff but should 

Ikj Oil in N*i). I'-iO, ^ hiirrie'dl}', to hasten. 

Shaii^ T’ien ajijjears to Ijo a pincv-nairte, but I emi 
tliniir no light upon It, 

Note the chai-flcter in tiie Plate. It is iiere nsetl 
as n place-iiaiiie. But its sensu of Isiaring or rearing 
cliililren is illustrated liy the compoaition of the cbaracttr, 
viss. nuither on the left and a new-bum infant, indicated 
by tlie cbamcter inverted, os at bii'th, below and 

to the right. A good oxainpk of the auggestivo eginpoutid 
class of chaiactei-s, 

130. 'riio et|tiatLoii of the fourth character is to auniu 
e.xbcnt canjcctiiral. 

This fragiiieiit, which contains mure than one very 
piquant riddle, apart from the passage translated, ia, in 
my view, one of the most valuable iii my collection, for 
it records the wonla of one wiio ust's tlu) plimso 
r J^n, "I, the One Jlati,” only uttered bj' tlm reigning 
Son of Henvea. Consequently thia iiiuat 1*0 a record of 
a Burerelgn eitiier of the Slmng or of tlie succeeding 
Chou dynasty. The tirsi column opens with "On the 
day JCuei-ch'oH took an omen os to the King's words" 
(|l, ^ Jill trufljf yufh ekfuff), tlieti follow aix 

ehuracters the purport of which I cannot fully under¬ 
stand, then the traiiftlated passage, which is succeeded 
by what appeara to contain a sUtenient as to Boci iliciiig 
to a personage whom fx) Cheti-yii conjectures to bo 
^ ^ Ciiu Kuei, the father of Cli'eng T'lmg. the fuuudor 
of the Shang dyna.sty. (See Chavniities* JWinoircs /lio- 
torif iLe«. voh i, p. ITli.) 

131. I think that the second clmroctor, though it 
seems to be jlj c/i’tWH, stroam, stands liere for the word 
if/iut, w'ater, used in tin! sense of iJocHia A simliiir 
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occurs on another friiginai.t, H. 25, wiicre w 

nfutk 

132 Notice hero atu] in J34 ^jj^j 

oharftctenstic hsc oF „rter the subject of tlie 

Mnteiiee. as tiiough it were ^Tlie king his htintinff''* 

HV sp^?*ikifi^ of its uiie ill the ^hn ViTtW 

erj o n it cotnea between tlie noiiiinativc auti tlie 
^rb. inakmg the nomiiuitive emphatic" {Ttu Chimne 
CUifunc*. vol, iii, pt. ii, p. ^ 54 ^ 

133. I can Hnd do truce of any plucc^narne written us 

“. ‘ ““*■ ** *” * '"riirat of s. nlw wriuoi, ® 

J«, il«™>„.^nH„, »l.icl, .l» f„„,» 

of A ptacn in HouAii f 

m. n,™ .„ i^ii.y „f y,., 

»h«t " "»»■ Shmluiis. ippiininlly uot fnr troai tl„ 

present border of Honan. (See Chavannoa' J/einoirea 
f*«/<m.p.n», vol. i, pp, 1 5-1 c, 4.) J'ewirea 

136. Prefer Parker i,o« pointed out to ,„o tlint to 
™.3.r f ja by ..and" i, not e„||j, 

ot“''a“!d "" "■ Pl“» 

13B. The ilrnt ebaractor of tllte eentenee on n. 56 !. 

wrongly pi intofL It should be ^ d/i P <» iH 

Tl., original of the fifth eh«,„eter. whioh , 

rr!"™,^ ?rl ** ">P'e»nl«. In pnlnl of 

bnn, the lart.|,and half of jjf (o'd, 

hen » ritton alone hong nniil by tlio S«tn. IP™ to .land 
for » word l,w,t. and ,i.,i„od „ ^ 

(non. «I .eh .neana disordered, rontnsed ”. H i, n. i, 

.mooted het there Is J 

of H,rl ‘“l ‘‘iste. '■'ll Ihe indiealion 
of he «,and wrong. The anu,„r „r u., j;;„ .?" 

holds , einnlar new. pointing „„t that the Sine n'™', 

n.tlon and the «,n„d nttribmed hy Sun Shu.yen to 
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the <!ihiinicter are irrc^xi-neiiable. Uc also points out tbaL 
in the Shu King the aamn character as it is m\y 
printed ill the text of that w*ork^ In in aevcral places used 
m meaning ckik, to govern, i^gulatc (while, I luay 
atlcj, in others it is used for " disorder'')* He says he is 
unable to iwagine how the confusion Gume about. If we 
suppose the true sound of the character g was tz^u^ not 
lumn, then it may be used in this jwissage and elsewhere 
on the bona^ for its homophone || tz iL However, 

1 adinit the (s.(nation is highly tentative. 

14t>+ Xotc the simpler old fonn o£ ami, year, harvest. 
It will Ik noticed that fihui water, iloods, is here wriiteti 
in the iidrinal fornip and may appear to throw 

doubt on the e<j nation of the imcond character iu sent^^nce 
Ka 132 wdth s/tnip water. 

14L The second chanictcr should he and its 
romanized sound liai Also tiie character has 

been omitted, and should stand fifth. This scntciKaj 
and No. 140 ai'c on the sanic bone* 

142. 1 atn not sure tinit luy eqnation of the lost 
character with Aim? is right. It seems |> 0 flsible that it 
is an ampler form of the last character in No. 12d, w'hich 
I licliove to be py Infimig. 

I am specially pleased to have identified tiie fourth 
cimracter It had rciiisted solution for about fourteen 
years, simple as it looks, and easy as it perhapa seems to 
guess—wdieii you know it, IjO Cli^n-jitp p> 21, includes 
It (in reveraed shape) among the frequent but unknown 
fonnSi Liu T'ieh-yun, in the preface to hia T'i^h 
IVmtg Ktiei, liad publishetl a counigeoufl theory that this 
chnrnct^JF, and tliat wdth which it is most often found 
in tliia particnlar scription (vis, the fifth in this sentence}, 
were to be read fC hut and Tileant Serj^nt 

FjiLlier", which he surmised must liave been a title of 
the Chief Diviner, though k has a iiioro Satanic ring to 
me* But 1-0 Clien-yii has already identified the latter of 
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the two ehatflcten* us t ht« (or not-lo-liuirfl, and 

J liuvo lit Inst cijiiatud tlitj fornii^r with yw, to have. 
It ia. in furm. pHji)iibl3* n fuller variant of % yit. the 

right hand, which nlun occurs often on the tames jis ^ 
uiid ns ^ 

Uo. The last three characters might lie rendered 
Jitcralty,'‘not that rain” with ch\ serving to em,,h»sm. 
the negative yra. But I thinfc it quite imaaible that we 
should regard c//i as being used for it« homophone A] ch’i, 
to espeet, in whicli cose we should translate ' rain is not 
to be expected". So too in the next sentence below. 

146. The oracle seeins to have la^in Imthered by the 
weather on the morning of the forecast, for itoiiiedintdy 
following the wentence translated it is repeatcrl. but 
with the negative omitted, Perhapa they J,mi not aur 
meteorological formula, "Some rain in plaice,.,;. Cooler." 

147. Tiie variation in the usual formula from ■ ancestor 
so-and-so ” to '* father ” »a to be noticed. If we have lo 
do, as seems most likelj , with inquirie.s bj- or on tiehulf 
of reigning sovereigns, thui, the present‘sentence must 
relate to a son of one of the .Slmng dynastj' i-nlers whose 
posthumous title ended with Ting. Perhaps, then, It was 
Ti I, who reigned 1191-54 m,c., whose father was 
T ai Ting. 

148. The third elmracter has proved a most troublc- 
iiomo one. It oonstantlj* recurs on tfmse relies, niid 
appears to be, pur s?, wlmt is now wrritten ^ to fit 
together, to join. From the cunte.xts it seeiaa to have 
a verbal forte, and I have tentatively equated it with 
^ cki (ii'fi in Pekinese), to give. 

The present passage is the full inscription on the hack 
of a model cowrie. (These cowries are termed in these 
legends "lucky fisli".) The first three charactera imra 
-are on the right, the next throe on the left side, and 
hetwecn them, m the middle line, are the last two. to be 
rea<l, ] suppose, separately'. 
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150+ On a model wwrie. Tim eleven th character ie 
written here, and Fairly often elaewherc on the bonen, in 
thb coiitrnetod forin+ I have not ventured to equate the 
tbirteeuth diaracter with any modern fonti. Hut it m dear 
from the context timt it miiat bo ft verb, and it wgiild suit 
very well if it were sume word tneftnrn^ to ruako Or carve. 
I'hft sign itaelf might be oitber liro men or. more likely^ 
twQ hiiveg, I'bere ia in Kaiiglia* a diaraelior J!||r read 
iiao, and deftued by the YU Pien Dictionary oa 
tuan is'il, bo take by eevering. The sense hardly applios 
and no c|notation is given. If. Uoivever, this iuta is 
ft vftriaiii of fljjj iiu&, to chisel or engrave, we should 1mve 
ft very good sense for our cbumcler and could then read 
"llio grandsons and sons carved (or engraved) a cowrie" 
a record. 

It is curious that we never find " one ci>wrie'^ written 
— i yffi, but always Et M, i V^t thongli in the 
model u text I have used the couimon cliarocter to show 
tlie sense. See note to fi- 

151. Tliv character RJJ /rht has been accidentally 
omitted from tlie mcMiem text on p. 

Wi, Tlie original of the third character (oiiiittod in 
the nioderti text) appear^ to be ft very coiitniCkd fonii 
of to exalt, to praise- Could ||5r ^ 

nieaii ”to present with honour f 


■ill 
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M ANEOl'S COM M \ T N(CATIONS 


LE S'OM des tcrks dans E’AVESTA 
JjEs Chroniquea dxi Celoate Empire rsnJonteTit que k nom 
des Turkft n'appnniit dans I'liistotre du fiioiide qu'en 552. 
a] firs que lea tnbtift qui avaient suwtcii ii I'lVcniseineut, des 
Huns I'enveraercnt la puipisatice dee Ibir ^Jonfin-jouen),^ 

'm " ilodisn-jpnitn", fttielfliuiemont Id proiiiiiiciation 

ciirTM:lire»^ = ii^/*?d= (|« HafiViid 

ptnrl&l dfl Ih^ pM I = r firf. Ses Kfeu-pi dw CliSnoi?!^ qai lea 
SSbir, Icaqu*!* CiRt doimi kur num h SlMrie. ot d^Ut V^n tfouve k 

fifim duRa la. cLrt>Qiquia de li* ciM de MB 

Tiirkfi Hstiut Tl>LLln^tl, J:, 1*^] , qui Sw dn priRH^ de Wm, Ct 

prit k tlcn? tk 11-lchjiiirmn ffl ff " k emiid 

klinghiUl de n« m\a |K>nrc|nftE Von R idcntilld TcmajAn mVee k Boumiti 
kLLRgki.li den inscriptioRJi tarkca de rOrklaon ■ jftJaittin lea ChinAiB, qu.i 
URiiMiriveikt Ifis noTOin^tmRgefft d'mpiwH ttn «jr*t*!mti Ir^ Reieotitk|ue^ et 

□utlumeEit an Iwsiibfiur^ it'anmknl RU Tideff de ttodre le f do 

Tqaini^n jiRr u» A* Litre Buyrerniii, cJm-r k-s j.ken|ilad«i do rwM 

turke. tfllles vtRit qui letJut turk, iamitm quis celiii 

do tAffliTkaitp qui apijatUfliiait fcUT Fbir bongUiHJiissH diAkt taDgliaiiiOp 
nnturelKiiiarnt. On lit nn tffrt liRHH nilift^ire do in dynMiO dos TlianjJ 
ledikvkiti [Miniitivo, ebapitre t !>4ot p- i J q“Oir obfi* ttft Turka, ie kbagbnii 
{JUki Aoid ^Lak k okmo -qUof qna k dtt rynt-iquitd, el sR 

feuiiuPp Ui l^o-lufw-ii^ufim {= khu^hatfma = ^tiul la inellke 

quo la iif^4&eK do« tdlnpi anokns i tam-tpu^ pronniKdJitioft aaEkoFiede 
l 4 N-^ii> rapr^uUi iich}ahjfhm, ttvoc ryqukelOEIW w = gPp ut rtdiaruanewa 
nt«p maiM [Mriaibla do y el'yA {cf* k tibei-ain trftllfiOri.vanL la 

HAFinkrli WJiAttK Cfi tilry do lelialigbdii dlAll etilui den elrtk de* Hum, 
4 ltkeitreii dt* Tftrlyi E iLaii{ 7 -i»ow, eb. 7, p, lUTi aiituk I de uotre 

«Tf ^ eh. 17> P- U5, Ptc- S- Lw Sibir (jonglsounan, da^l k puiH4in<» ftviiiti 
fwmniOfiC^ en 1^3do Tiotro {ATajrr^ wterHp eh-, lUi |i. ^7]r ftTaifintpria le Litre 
de Dchabgban .yitl puree qu'A luor e|w^iue, o^dlalotit ks Hun^ Hirki 
qui jmfiiwalifti-eilt riiujloluCitik do L^Asio iwpiwftlrintittk, et, on ^1, an Toil 
un ohet sdblrp Mpu-young-Klid‘k<rtie^fp reHsvoir dn Fdn du Ciel le tit re ile 
^•tchiibghcin imfffiimo" [tnl lea-^; A'afly-iwiraT H. p. tw q«i 

mentrf quo lo tiire de tribabgbDU out. oomme calui do r&djap mpidciuaiit 
bffSOHi d tin einpSific&tir. Ku 402 do [ii>try tre, TH^ttltMlR, »nkivcruia de^ 
Jkhau^lpni antrv Homdea Jotteftd**«t“=eoamiif icuw Lefl fjeupleR, 
A rOuesii, juMju'au royanmo do YoU'klii iKhanLabiir)^ A VE«i, jujf|y A ta 
MrdoCOf^-nWkima lo Litro de KshRhffhrou, et pnt lo litre ton^htiiitt 
de hbagban i clc A p.30j. |»ii*nrmiiiilreratt niunde altmliquaqu LI 
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qui lc8 cuiployaii-nt dans les mines dc I AUbi a leur forgi-r 
dca ftrmes de f<!r. 


Lo nciiti de Turk, an tout au moins la mcino domt it 

a forme, cxietnit it une ^po^mj Lien imterlente on 
vi-Bifecle do l ijrc cliriticniie, Tiira^Uonu, danfi r.l wHrf<i, 
a troia fiU: Airiya (= Arya). qm ro^ut rimi, on portage J 
Sairima, qni devint Ic souvcmin de rO(.-eidL*at. et Turn, 
qni fut nmitre do rOrieni. II n’y a aucun donte quo ce 
Tiini, njicetro do ia race dca Turks, tjn'i] est impossible 
do Ndparer de Jeur noni, ne soit avestique, cor il mmit 
dans rnimlyse dn nnuk CUmddt. telle quo k dnnne |e 
Tnirya ( = Turya), dans J M pa, ait r«mn*o 
epitbete dea pays Louniiiieiis,* h c&t^ dcs pays sftinis. c’eat- 
a-dire do In Chine, du Tdiiiiistan, comme la nonnub le 
liottndohuilin: 

niinlm mfmonam/t-amslutyA yttiammdd, “nous siieiifiomt 
aux fravashis dcs hoinmes flaiobt d&s pays tooranietis’' 
cbinois, des Dahya cWii-dire, a n'en po'int doutcr, aux 
Mazduens qni vivnient dam ie pays turk, des mardicn 
de I'Jiun mix fronticrtfs do la Giiine, on Chine, ct on 
Bactriane. ITu ccrUii, Turn est citd ilans Jo Vaslit xiii. 
12.J, eotiimo vtaiit Jc du saint Kraitbei* Jjoa “DAint 
tonraniens paraiasent h pimiours reprises sous les capi^ 


irakaltamt k p,t,s»Bnco IbngJittMWw i eall* dM jsiupl*, ,i« ntsm tufkc 
•St bo rot M tupo quo Tqtimftn prit bn S&L ]| ct qn, k 

ture do fcou ^hoo ,0 routourn <l™o» to 

blntneeioenb <|(r I'u intttsl on os. Oono l ittnueufo do l oo nh,|. .Jl'" 

saiourd l.tt.,igoiao “Ojplo, olorto" * n« y roqtort,u<, bi inC-mo aVolotioo 

.imnofqiw q„, o omonfi lo tore ^ 

lier^nn qn\ 1*r ompriint^^ c|Qct ** jolj ”, 

* D&ruic«teter. H^ud. At’nta, Urtn. tii, ii. iviir. 

* Viulit xili. M.I. 

’ YnJiht iriiv 14^. 

* Yulit uii, 144. liiiit iwrti ]m Up™ T- i.£- i 

[?1r' IWkodosScytl.e^iboctmpsiootUBaaHi” 

4 I ort do lo thor Lupioofto. J| «« diffldlo do <laior uolte tociilioo’.!» 
Dihi*. qui ti«ul ToraoDtordapois Id vii* ,ii«la sroot hOU^ro iuMnuV « 
«iinmonoouior»i, do lo swavoToiftek ilfs, Ar,wld«o on.- 

llbnii'L^totert tOUu, \\^ |x ,“j 44 _ 
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d'eaimtuh inallienrL^ux dc3 Iranicps : a^bi^k 

fni<saiilii Mnf^jvdni baSuamintritinSm, Hiiiiatpefl mnl lew 
dein^iirtis dtHast^es dtsi cheffl di? myrituli^s dea D*livu’\^ 
h mot baJvatre 6tant tris ™ibloment la trudui^tiori dij 
tonne U.im€7i* *MO,000/^ qui reprfeGate^ cdininc chacnn 
le Tuniti sai>erieuro^ le ccl^pf^ d'arniie, des hordes 

altalqiios. Deus lienor noii[iiii& A.shnva5sdalip ofc mi 
troi^i^tnCp uomme Tbritu^ iirtv'oqnent Ai-dvisnm Armidtia 
poor qu'ello kiif donne la victoire sur les cbefs dea 
** Dana touraniena ddmLud td.ni, Knm® TAfiflbaritip Vnra * 
r Aaal^tta^ et le trta pnlaaanL cn eycle iVtaxit 

iiid^p<^n<bmt de celui Vblitaspaj efe cettaitniiaent 

anK^rieittp sans qm?. I'oii piiissn dire do combicnj car 
VLBhtAspa out \m ! 5 nnge danii leqnel il vit rAuie do 
TlvriUn'^ Afiitisyabp reuueiiii ocliarn^ dos Iranienaj eat, 
(liiTia Ic tpiL copio Se nnsb Citmddf do 

lo doscondant do Tdra^ Bis de Tlvraetaona^ et 
lui dtcerne repiUicto fhitteiisc do bandit 
touranien"i mairyd 

On vfjit sftns peine quo la rocine an moins du nnm des 
Turka ejEistniL a Tepoque a laquclle fnt ikrrifc 
dnnt la redaction* si bas <|n^on In veuille ptaceri n'on rests 
pas Tnoins inBnimenk aiiterieurn au regnc do Toiiiniln^ 

L Vanlii 3^ 

^ T'hi/rti'H- duns In pronond ntioji dil IrlDngcl moUenM ; [jtiiiiitivcnienl 
ifoiijat!n. ftve^ rd tournnclr k To* IcitdAnt- v^irs lonmon. ( PI 

(TEi inpoTUibs; wwDiii, ikns illaleer^ oc«id«iaAux^ i r^ji4xnio lucngoto^ 
I'lndSiinn la IttiilJHrHptlcn tilwlflifus «lfl (WcarMlm^ 
oJii'Cira nn nujy^an Ago Ix-xili* irinetia)^ cd£nmo TludiqlHi In 

[iTonDncifttjOfi wctinono du porwi 4flfWt nui trjuiBcrit HJ mol nltmi^U?, 
^ im oiupnial trii Ma-itn au ehinoh ^ ^ fo-umti^ 

*^lea dist utfcUo'^ 

^ Co Tiom tut lo tiirk ttma, 1& naongot kkara^ “noif*” qui ast irfai 
Tr^uout dnii!l< VuilOlnanliqUEi doa Turka vt den Mofignld. 

tYobobloniFiRL Id nom i|ul catr dovcuU |/rtriir CH lurk-oriental ^, et 
i^ui iigEudo rikpiilD”+ pui* ^^dust", d’oii j/bvtiWkAh ^‘ otijct 

oil hommis amiuiil mt (weorde lento aa ijanfljinco^, ^murmd\ 

Tt^niinJ £,rd eomme chef/'' 

^ 73; Doj-ini'SlOlorp ^nMf-A rr^n^ totii, lii, p. 4^4. 

^ Ynslit V, 41 : VahIiI xix« M, 
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^OKUOL noaiTPO, "SAUft” 


k unc tipoqufl bk ]aqu«lle Ics liwm ^t&knt l&i incutrc^ 
TAsk fbept^nirioiiak. 

R Pl/X^HKT* 


MONGOL BOGHDO, ^SATNT*' 

Ijd inorjgol iiTiciedJieUieiit ctntrc 

diifiB la cotnpoaitioii du titre qUii pilt Tt^mutclini, 
k I'lmtiuttlon da mom postil nine dts Fila liti Cielp quand 
il proclama Bcjuveratn de^ Mongola^ highdo 

tchitikJciz h-ha/jhan, *' etiiiit et eminent emperenr des 
guorriers indomptabk'a/^ ce qm tradoit k pen pres Ic 
titi-e chinois gR ® iS -Ijr- 

lioffkdo ftst Tequlvalent do mongol kbmtQitlirhlou., qnl 
tniduit courainniciit le san?ikrit et le ehiiiois 

saint ; daiiH le Vocabulaire oiJiglmur‘*eliinoiAp Ufffhta*, 
truiiscnb h ^ JS pluriel niongol eii du 

mot rnongol est trad nit A ‘^boiinne saint V 

Co mgt hokliia. eat la transcription litterale du paetieipe 
pnaalf pet*iwin fxtkhia, do verbe iM/khkin^ sanvei-p raeheter 

* *■ JiWHt et uran ■ ^ Cfl MUt Im Alhifkpckiaatn?# dfi k 

1I43 Jcrtittl* qai, si-TiipQlo rali^vax, ant slo Lriulilifv if par 

“ *, i«tDr na piwi i.fipllqii 4 r rwfMthtil* kUt “ Baiiit k hdiumes qei 

n'dnt pm/k ^Ufr illtiniinik ^lar la T^rit* cbrdfclimttfr. Il ^ n tldd fiaando 
(ttitn! offii ticux tracluation'it qudUlU^ In Mgwfetc popaburv fas* liLn? 
A Mabdfo&l ifj ^ qui iHi eoa tLuit. lui-mtimo^ |jar 

ddiu mnisLd^ QOMnnIt wfh 

■ Qq moL c>ii [ifvbeil]1«nienl. nm TWiEiifpk jAr 

|e9 Oui^dnni> k T^fioquo mon^dilir, mYW 34 pi Uriel tDunj^l mti ^ 1 , Dcnimta 
il y on ft d^anLriA qxrtnplcMi ciftna lu VdonbulftErt? DUi}^Kniir>a|iLnQkft, Mftkn 
iJ twin ^lamont dlVe wno tr<w unnlimEio larEiL« tnfko M tnetEtO 
pluriel dll qui iMinlt dnn^ rorntftU njiH pronomiuiilm i^ja, #p=; TriyfA-roj 

fioniit nlorn Tin |ij Uriel do COrEEmr i\ ^rinble qiu' In Turtc-9 ^tll- 

ftimii k Tin furmur, Udh IttA mtiLw ^1, w^y 1 h la i.wir rl^ss MiWV«mina 

tnfk*i dm In flo T^nur la qn^ Uftl rtjttiB SUt ITnilAnKlftikt 

ont vlimiJMJ riti |H«P4ftn \m Pingwllefii ilnnii co Io pluritd 

wtmlw V|' nrih^^ qua Isa Turku emplnietir H tft plneo iln jtinjollier 

“saiot," cs^t k traductiein ISttiirali! ct itii:!Oniidrntt!i dy plurkl 

* iHnft rdTeDi|ilFurTP qu'il ft ouv'oyc A k Bih31n4:kijqiia Ha^'mlr, nu 
iIea^iu do A. Aintot n 4cnt itnpimtkffiiriinui''p 

<5* qui pr<mv 4 ^ qu'U y voynat uaa ntHEk HUJ^riimr a celni dn **. 
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(ies peliioa ttfirfusllcs," dtTiv*; tie Ia me'itie hftuj, eu. sausUrit 
dont In forme pelilvio 6dfcA(tit he lit dans iiti teste 
dte par lo I^xique zend-pehlvi. oil il est parlu d‘ “ on 
hoioDie adultft et en etat do gisce" ^abrd-l 
h6kMak.^ Le partidpc poasif pehivt priniitif bAklit 
fjtrnre (Iatio ce iiieine lesique COtuiAO fcraduetion <lii zeiid 
bZji.* C'cfit cette forme verbals qua I on troiive dai» Ics 
iionis cliretieiis de Boklit-y^3licju‘, tj— " sauv6 pai" 
Jesus". S^bokht. ** sauv6 pur 1 a Trinity , €t 

e*est JLUK Cliretiens N*:i 5 itorietifi HiitJ llongola ont 

cmprnnt 4 i lu iupt pt^rsaii iM^khia, "Etiint,*' a urn: tpoqne 
k kqucUe In Unga^ p^hlvk avait dispitru pour laisser 
la place k ridiome 

* H Buxtbet. 


® An of^l rdtiffi . . * DrsUmr IlaihuL^* 

Jama^Ji - . * Jfflrtfi'rt SlUttiJiVfdt P 39. 

* IbLft.» I*. ^ La liurtiffipa h6kht «lt cdtisarnri tin perwin 

tnixltjrftti MU9 U farm* qni cat cSte® pen Jfl Borh^nA biti lira li? 

mu <10 '111*”; e*ost littirmlcrmattl- f\m «rt d« roinpripFonne^ 

muEit le nmtoreol on lignillc 

jiocourlwtmsi^t "t 'En Ul^krifc. lo mitkin, de 1» tticiiw 

qui 6St f)A V iiignliia, comtrt? ^otA^a, u n sni nt qui 

A TOnaitE^ & twy Iw eOutSlHJf«tic«i dfl ua ba« Hirthdo qrti ft'wt prOjiArv 
pour In doSivmnM iln iDfoitAln tt n oil wHt is*a hidLoJI 

ngoupcuMTOEiit lud^ietulnotB, et kiiAN piL-i oti empty nt #u 

!»ii 44 -ikHfc qtii efit tlrtwyift on nioagol+ wlit Ijiau^ 

pna hokhia, nveo b gTiltdrale Aftpinso. so 1.rou> e iiy fjhnflMtAS 

b formPbijJk qni nb Hen A Trotr Jiw: Iv mdnjsol **liow/ 

(uit im.'^istttLoltemont dslKront do qoi ORtro tiniiH Wl 

cnmpmii linn dii tiom dn Bng^tirlnn BfdkHmi, mt Bnlgnrie, 

* Ll» bit important mi ijuo inithi^ n ei^ enj|nrmitd' nu i*!r*ain nMxlomD* 
dentlBK B'diendaTit dn In MChSinde nioltb dn ia? (liiole ^ repnqno 

actnelb^ ot non no pfibil'i dtiSt SnssnEndiirF, qiai fnt en usige ibna riraft du 
H nn vii^ nientff. Ijo fwhlti tie* SMBatiidca pemi^tn 1 wien 
npriw In conqnoUj lisurtnlmiiine: ftU Tii-^ idklc^ ralnbc cmpnmta A b 
Intiipie lie b Ponwi d«l mciHui tcrmLiit'^ liar tlu'H ttnliSCnTit pfW? b - ^ 
cpii proiieti^stit nleri rj, ht dm^. in viiienr dj oil. ralsitivemont modorno. 
pnnx sbolw plus tot mots pw torininnicyL jmr im pyr* emntno on 
Us Toitpnr In tmhscrip*^^*' IChiiwnrTint qni se ttoovy 

da^^F^ dcs lostffii do ptcwler MeclE atAfit rh%itw, mnb qwt rypreiont* uno 
formnomiHTirtt^an r* Q ropoqyy do Voffl^rd, (>iro de^hmm 

Gyyt. llw ddrivent dn foont^ ncLdfinfltiiSdw <’n «t iTotto fiiwkio 

a c;aniplntt!tn£yiL diKfiaru dam In ptir«n mOfldmOp qni pronqnoa CO 
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THE POETRY OF 3 ICTAN\BBI 
Tlie Authoi' of the not-a oti the poetry of 3liilaiiabbi 
(JRAS. 1915p Hr J. p. 118) expre^ises tlie opinion thnt 
the pAfiaage-s selected and translated iti my Littmry 
ifiMiory n/ ih^ Antb^ *"are inore isilcutatcd to reveal the 
wide of hb poetry ^vhtch is repulsive to Wegtem readeirs 
thuTi to Hugg'est that, after making ullovTanccs for great 
dirteroncea in taatep 3Iutanabbi is really entitled to a high 
place among the poetij of the Mast This may or may 
not be so—anyhow, it is i|oite a fair view to takcp but 
ill the interests of iu>und critielHia 1 think some protest 
should ije made againMr his implicit assumption that he 
can display the genius of ^[utanabbi in a truer light 
b_v tranisliitiiig twenty verses picked frmo various odes 
in the Dkcdn. While the examples chosen illustrate 
the poet's wit, ingenuity, and terse felicity of phrase in 

f^ui pmnon^k n de k Donf^ufrtfl, to pchNI hmMak, 

fmt.nd(tJbi. 11 AilBcila, fniibe do docunMsntA dtttc^ dc 
i licr iVuno fi^«n ftbeDlunwnt pmiM rt«p^aQ tie lii ebuie dfl oa 
i\M\ k CttracUfisiiilUfl du Hq p^Ui au per^iin madErise, 

Jl q'ora !»*? nwim wi^in Ijq'4 ii« r^ljoqqq cUiffilque, ce 

i^hnqgEmunt ctAtL rulicAlEjnsut^ on m iroavo nuenno truce 

do iormisn cn ni J nui< iiiOumt Jo rhegirc, ni 

djtn^i k tmdudtinn de k chranlqnc dc THlmrE, Laqiltilla ikt« Jo de U 

toeiiio ore, Ton rcqaikrquo qu'd y a nno d hOib^ieic dd doox entro 

\w furuiLS on 4, cemme Kbiiwamadc, tri cn -ff, coitiitlc lrandi$if, tiue, 

il« plupip In du peUlvi eopKorvda ni loEi^C^tcifn mtdu-to 

iiq^AtULTp mu t.u* nifaclOt eiU|li1oie liiMIS KEI Ttdbfirff tt^Tiniijfn formEfl 
vcrViale^ qqi dn poblri ptir, on nA toato do plmror, dknd fn^on 

m|JtinaxllrtmllvPT Hoq qo smuraiL naq]|ikcor l^OTiatoqi^D Jknq lerb l3m 
docuniDnlr^ i3ilt^ vors U qiUioa ibi pii* miMo dc ni%irt!Lp G'o^Vndira 
dmeifl Sji aooomlo ilu im* Sii^Jq Jo laitro i'4poquq do In 

dlpporitiuii totolo da -ff lertutnanL log met^ persmii^, qqf Jii-xivn|t xlu 
ByfTiKO Aclidnionido -tri. 11 On rteulte quo Itrt dociimpnca qiBqio|iOcti>$ qui 

Ont lito CI| A4*iq LwntmlK, Et dmtin Icniu^Ui tyn rtninpqqq dem nqcif h 

qui w wM-obnl tcnnlnik Jmu- -it on ijeliUJ^ rjn Tcni rd|j4X[ui; Jq k 

eonqquLCt caqiinO mmh qui mt termiqCiit^ oq nvne 

In clkuto' tutnlu du -it, ttil /iriaAm, qui puridL duoc cos J^m^taBqUp 
rojkONciiC licn jiur dcfi tcxicfl pablck, Inmcn bioik enr dew IqxUai an p^rmr* 
modtmt^ pOfllcrieiUfTfl A TnnikAif Co qui ttq kit qu] m quutqag polikt 
^I'nnocHnnlt^ hkipartmikca pqqr k Ji^tarmimitieq do kiktc dco moauineuLn 
JcqoqverMi nkilft !«■ citeS oq ruinoo du Turkcgtmji chiqok 
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li Eomi which Ei>g:IiHh rcjidefs will hartlly rccogiusfifi an 
pwticah his most elmract^ristic qualities are dther not 
i^xliihited at all Or are cotitemptibly dwarh-d by Lhe 
method which ilr. Dewhurst has adopted. Mutauabbi 
is eftpeeJally uiisuHed for such microscopie valuation^ 
bceaui^e an atithology of liue^ todntes great merits 

ttiid great Eatilis to one level of littleneas. In the book 
refeiTcd to above I Imve called attention to the mascaline 
vigour of Ills versCi the sweep and splendour of his 
rhetoric, the luxurianeo and reckless audacity of his 
imagination. Surely these are the grand features of 
his style tliat entitle him to higli place among the 
poets of the East” and justify his reputation in the 
eves of European critics. His pearls of wit and wisdom^ 
though excellent oE their kind, da not make him the 
great poet that he is, nor would their abHcncc profoundly 
affect our judgment concerning him. 

Ketnoi.d A- Nicholson. 


NOniS ON THE AVEfeSTA 

A^nsiia Xd, JJ* Aatfiyi iktindm Mdzduya^nbn 
tjaokh^Mnli}!. This i^s rendered by 

Dr. Mills (Snered Books of the East, voL xxxi^ p. 2n0) 
** I praise the Faith of IMas^dn^ the Faith which has no 
fjtlteriiig utterance, the Faith wiiicli wields the felling 
hftllM;Iti*^ The adjective iiidAda-nuilAiafiem lucans^ how¬ 
ever, having put aside weapons^"' i.e. pencf^able, and this 
is a iiiucli more appropriate epitliet for a religion w hich 
him never prided itself on being propagatetl by the aid 
of the sword. 

In tiie same vei^e the word bdehySinihHJmvd is 
rendered of all that shall in future conic to knowledge”, 
whieh sec ms an untiece^sarily lengthy and not c|ui tc 
accurate equivalent of a woiti which is simply the 
genitive plural of the future juartidple of the verb iiu 
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(to bo), tMfJs Jackson’s j\vo^itfl Onimiiinr, p. I ST* l'b<? 
words bdf^htfiiiUimlmcd tMy be siiit]p|y 

recideml '^eidsling and future 

Yii^iia XXXt 2. Tiie Keeotid Jine of this ^tafyuit 
»^lod rnamt^id, traR&lated by Dr. Wtlh 
See ye tlie bright flamii^a witb the (<aye3 of the) Better 
i[ind It in diiEeult to imderHUmd how the traisiilAtor 
got thi3 idea of daniei^ out of the Arostic text, and 
[luitber the Pitldavi rendering nor Ne!ry<^i!angl/54 Sausikrit 
parnphr&se suggests anything of the kind* The word 
9urd> is clearly the inutrumental case of an adjective 
qualifying ivitrun? and the line simply moans ye 
with a clear (or briglit) underjitanding^'. 

Yo-dit XVII, ID^ Dariiiestcier (S.B.E.^ voL xxiii, 
p. 275) renders E<i^k4 7m haM un/ido zctiia( minM 
kere^moiii by makes it l^eLter for me that 1 should 
leave this earth’". I'he word r^t^kd is, Imwevorp tlie 
accusative singular of the neuter noun mSkimh^ meaning 
a furnace or forge, and the pass^ige means ile makea 
a furnace better for me tlian tills earth i-o. Aiigra 
31aliiyu sa 3 "s of Zaralliuahtra that he innkes his life 
so intoierabb that living iti a furnace iivould be preferable 
to life in sucii coiiditiousu 

Yoana LX, 5. !>r. Mills takes the words cm/icc dnijffm 

iLH a noiiii native and acoqsative and undersLatids minf/ 
(let conquer) along with thenu It seems tiiore natural 
to take €uthri drujtuv to be a compound adjective in 
agreement witli 'mteim. and to reiidor the last wordh of 
Llie verse " Lei truthful speech ovcreoiiie falsely spoken 
words, wtiicb violate rigliteouKucsa 

Yasiia XLV, This Htanza begins with the lines_ 

3V?il 7i€ staoUii^h mnuuih6 d vitjut^nkd 
Nil ^iivhituini ^i/ddai^si^m. 

Tills is tmnslated eBBE. ssnL* 128) Ilim in our bvmna 
of lioinaga and of praise would I faitlifully serve, 
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for ’With luine eye I scfe liiin cUjflrly "’i A leore 
correct rendering would l)c Hi in in our praises of 
hoinagc I dcrtire to aervCp for I have now licheld liini in 
my cye"\ is diisiJcmtivc fnnnaLiori from 

vaf^z (b(> work h of the ^iame kind as (ri»ij| 

mfinj, desiring to iiiiigfiify)+ which occurs in the next 
stfLiiAiL hut one in the mmo hymn Jackwii's 

GmiiiTnarp p, Vyiuiatvj^hfin ia not the preaent but 

the imperfect tenaci fmm the root ilfireJf, witli tile two 
pri'fixea ft and d irefore it. 

Ya-siin XLV. L The two lin«.H of this stariKA 
are as follows :— 

diiUiitfm fhisk-^astieh ahtim 
Akd taT^inri drtyvdQ khvdo dt*<rra/d. 

In the second line Dr, Mills toads 1 have not 

got Getdnerfl toj£t available for reference^ hut it ivould 
iippear from Kaiigiv'a very useful Avesta dictionary 
(p. 5&S) that hizvA is the reading adopted in it 

The Unit of these lines presents no difficulty, 
is an adverb, and iiut an adjective qualifying 
wAdva (which ia not fciniiiiite). The rendering given 
by Pr<jfessor ifackson in his Pasit lutd 

(p. G5X '' Xevermoio shall liCp vile Tcflchei't the 

world destroy'*p is iniicli nearer the lltenil sense of 
the words (“ Let not the evil leaclmr again destroy 
the world ”) than that given at p. xsxiv of his Gratiinmr. 
vi^ “ Kor let the wicked teacher your second life 
destroy 

The second UnCp how ever ^ is much more troubleaOnio. 
Div Milts originally seems (vide Stud}^ the OattoA^, 
p, '2L0) to have prefen^d to take drifrdd in the ^iise 
of prafeaHing, and lie theu rendered tiie lino Xor 
infide] evil creed loudly profess", hut in the Sacred 
Books of the lilast his veraioii is "'The wicked La hemiiied 
ill witli bis faith and his tongue Professor Jackson 
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U&R also gpveii two liiHijrcnt readerings of the HhOh the 
uarlier ono perverted fiicmer yotir tongues 

with his f til Be faithand the later^ Wicked Avower* 
he, of a gioful faith with his tongae/^ 

The words akd iLod mrttrid are both clearlv in the 
instmriiental eoae and agree together^ tnennitig *'with 
a wicked belief". Dre{ff^lo m tlio nomitiative aingqlar 
of the adjective drcffvant (iiiciif Jacksons Gnufinjar^ 
p. SG)^ nieniiiiig ileiiiiiniacal or irreligious, JIhvd would 
he the instnimental siiigiilar of htt^d (tongue), whereas 
w^ould be the genitive of hhit. a oouu of the same 
meaning. JrareW ia a nonilnativo duuu or adjective, 
derived from the root {veptere, to tnni). The wliole 
line iseerus. therefore, to mean literally, *"Tlie pervert 
with his wick ell faith, irreligious of tongue." 

K P. DewiiuitST, I.C S. 
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III Sir J. El. ^larshull'a ease, ai set out in Ids second 
paper at p. I Rl IT above, about the translation iitid tjearing of 
tlie dates of tliis record and the plato of the year only 
one point presents itself to me as calling for ootice.* He 
lias suggested (p. WB) tliat tlie writers of tlie KhaNIshthI 
records nf Taxi la may have used modes of expression 
diirering from those of the writers of the BnditnE reeonls 
of the surue period at ^latlrum and other places. But the 
Kharoshthl records arc Indian rect>rdis written in an 
Indian dialect and character, and framed by Indians, just 
like the Bralmii rewrdfl. Every line of them shows that 
they are subject ia juiit the fmiiic prillciplea of eoiistnic- 
tion and inteq)i^tatioii with the Hrikhmi records. And 

^ I da nt>L W wHte nnL'»eht on thn general 

qufiKtioh. the tinto of Kani^^jkit. That, tcuitter in ono wliJuL mmt 
dwidwS, Hfjt by ru^iinicmt ot cQcutriietivo oviilunoe, Liui. hy clour 
or t-omc SnjreriptHoii whirik will be vCiibtuHtm one way or the 
other j thus. iL h ho\icd, My r» found ere lotig, mi a ro^|t of th* 
explDTHiietiA whieh an? innde^ 
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the obvidUH iiiEiiinni^ of the daiieEi in Uie Bnlliini I'eccirda 
1 !$ a ^UTG iiQ matter whut may be the exact onler 

ol the words, to tljo understanding; of aimilat entries in 
the Kharof^btHi records* 

By wayp liowever^ nt a supplement to what J have said 
in my previous paper/ 1 niiist make a few more reiiiarki^ 
about the wording of the two date.s, ami for that puiposo 
must give the cliius.&s the nisei ves again. 

The Tuila plate of the year IS 

Tlicro is po i|u&ition liere nbout the reading; it rtina:—- 
snEhvaehharaye atbaaatatiniLve 7 <S ximliaraynA^ lualmOt- 
tasa mogasa paneiiiuaa iiiasasa divfiso paihehame 5. 

Hei-e, the wortl mogasa h shown plainly to be the 
genitive singular o£ a name 3 toga. partly by the royid 
titles wdiieh stand before it in apjjositiun to it, and partly 
by the next word being clearly tiicogiviKtrblo as the name 
of 41 montli and so not giving aiiollier title or a name. 

I take tbe position of the word with its titles, 

—iiainch% after tbe statement of the year and before that 
of the month, etc., instead of before tbe year, or after 
tho whole date with some such wmtl as rajami to govern 
it,— intentionah wiih a view to making it dependent 
oti what follows it. I tberefore translate the clause thu*;— 
In the seventy-eiglitb year, 78 ; on the fifth day, 5 , 
of the uiuntb Panenia of the great king, tl*e 
great one, Moga/' 

And I take the dau^ os showing, not simply that 
Moga was reigning in the year 7 fi, but proljably also tliat 
lie ijegau to reign in that same year ’ 

Professor Buhler, however, took as dependent 

dti what stands before the titles, and Lranslab^d thus:*— 

I JRAB, lOH, p, iMTi. 

* S«4i tiiy r^unKtki la J HAS, ilHlT, pL LO i-L 1 o-ui^hl |>« rha;t^ lo tukve 
rejH»ted la my pn.wiQU# isapsr on ths record of tho yt*r mS, 

* Hfii. 4. r*^ M. 
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•* In the seventy-eight!I ye*t—TS—of the jjreat king, 
greit Mijgu, on tlio 6th—5—day of the month 
Kanernn.'' 

Bnt the poHitioti on the inalii point reiitnin.i the same: 
on the analogy of the dating of all the early Indian 
records, the record is not dated in the year 7>i of an 
era fonnded by lloga, but is dabeci, and places him, In 
tile year 78 of an unspecified era founded by sotneono 
else. This was seen plainly l>y Professor Kiihler, who 
added the remark :—“Tlie year 78 Is, o£ course, not that 
Ilf the reign of Jlflgo. hot of the era which he used,” 
and cited for comparison the iiiacripticm of Kudivulaiiian 
which I have finotiKl (with others) in my previous paper. 
And I feel sura that, even if there should be just now 
any incliiiation in any rpiartera to endorse the nnder- 
standing of it otherwise, a coirefnl coiislderatioii of the 
early inscriptions tn general will destroy it. 

The Taiila igtoU of the year 130 
The trouhlesoTOO word here is that one which stands 
ncjtt after the figures of the year. Tile later rcprudocllon, 
however, tig. 1 in the Plato at p. 192 above, makes It 
clear, as claimed hy .Sir J, H. .Marahall, Uiat the word 
ia uyuset : and it does not seem nucesaary to way anything 
more aa to what else might be found in the place of that.^ 
Accordingly, the text here rutia:— 

sa ayirsA ashudasa tiia»uui divase 15. 

^ Slir J- H. MiknlioJi icuIohU Iiha ip. 19^) thht. it mijrhb be 

ur^l tUat Ei* wribo wfCAfl wStat hi^tlkf Iwt mleikii lo m rile. In injpj>wt 

qI Buuh. it coulil \tts out that the TWJrd e«rLaIn1j^ l]ls» 

Mime tnhtAkn S Tor injutaneu, in Ibia 'j tlwro’ Lo bo an 

Dminaiii-ili pf tlio VOWtii m ttmt itei iia\iGj?Hij-H»ii {^n. ^ of 

jOiiirriKi |i ; in lilid ^ E-ba tn 1iil« luKn 

tiiiilLtcii I Mt atid in lino -I tin? fiw Qf wiA<iifjijt.tei|; and in 

bne s iberp i« an omiii^iqn o:E tho da of ic^a if fbttt WAH Lbo intciid«| 

word. With inM;l4 bi*taneofl twldro da^ if(j might (|ultD rwHHiikbly fiml 
tocr^ utiktt itnu^rliwnt omtAHiini qr otber mti^tjtkev Bui wu wiU 

aCfCi^pt. ibn Wurd aB it aol uuily lUnnift. 
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Tlio only qaealiion is; whiit is the uieaning of the ti'ord 
riya^E 7 

Sir J« H+ Jlarshiill cisiuifl that, beeause^ tliis w^ord lias 
the mim position m that held by the word in the 

retold of the year 7B* therefore it innat be the genitive 
siiig\ilar of n proper Dame, and miiat mean "of Ayn^\ 

Even if tlmt were the case, the I'ecord would still not 
set up an em of Aya and ho dated in the year 13b of aueh 
an era- On the analogy qf everything tliat i$ tanght by 
the dating of the early Indian recordB, it would bo dated, 
and would place Aya himself, in the year 136 of an 
nnspocified era founded by someone eke, 

But> to the acoeptaneo of this word m giving a proper 
name, there is an obstacle which has been recognized by 
Sir J. Mai'sliall himHclf; ^ namely, that no titles of any 
kind are attached to iL And on the analogy here, again, 
of all the early Indian records, this itself, even apart from 
other considerations, is a fatal objection:" not in the 
Kharoshtlii, any more than in the Ilrahmi rccordaj. do we 
ever find a king mentioned without a plain indication of 
Ids nmk. 

The word does not mean hei'o "of Aya'*, The 

record does not set up an era of Aya, And no nmoimt 
of special pleading can catabliBh any such vjew^ 

As to what tlie word really doea mean, I do not hemtato 
to say now, on the strength of the forms fimnmi and 
that it imist b? an equivalent of asya, 
' of tliis\ Accordingly, the record says :—- 

** In the year 13G: on the day 15 of this pn?w7tl 
month Ashfidhs:"— 

> jnAS* mu, p. oifl, 

- Se* iuliy mj remiu-kA in \k £1^7. 

^ Pirinlii.^1, ifroMimtilik tSrr i 4:^0- I luwl ovpFlaciJwsd 

tlaw larnej wlivn 1 wretn I’Psri^htjil Uut rufnrred 

thfiai te ihc Atcm i^am i m prcipTcncc lo tn ihn tnfliim 

l^mtnuriitn^ 
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Or, with = iiDderatwd :— 

In the year 13Ct: on the day 15 of the nioiitli 
Aahiidha oE tliia yivir/^ 

Either rendt^ntig hi acceptnbk: but there I thinks 

a preference m fiivoiir ol the »e<K>nd one. 

_ .J. R FI4-OV 

THE DATE OF THE liA^JAVANA 

Tlie arf^^miicnta of Proft^ssor ilacobi ^ on the date of the 
Rarnd^aua are oE the greate^it value and importance, and 
it ia therefoi'c of interest after a lapse of over twenty 
years to consider to what extent their validity can Ijb 
accepted. 

I, The concliJwioiEi from language * is that the epic mmt 
have been ^vrittcn in a period before a Prakrit vras the 
popular Fonii of speech in the country^ Otidh, in which 
the epic in its kernel was produced. Now by AsSoka's 
time, and probibly hi the Buddha^a time, a Prakrit, was 
there the i^opuJar speech, and thus the epic may be held to 
belong to the si Nth century RC. The epic language is, 
indeed> of a more recent type than the Bhth^ of Paij^ini ; 
that fact is not, however, a sign of a date later than Pftjdni. 
but proves that the epic avos the speech of a class outside 
the Ssistas, to whom the Malulblm^ya ascribes the norm of 
Sanskrit proper. Tins fact explains why Pariini ignoTed 
Hie epic langnuge : it did not conform to the speech nf 
the Vistas, and on Lhe other hand it was not, like the 
tipoech of tho BralitiifUiflH, an older form of that, speech. 

This is 113 ^ far the most eftectivc argument for the earh" 
date of the epic speech. It ia useless to see archaisinK 
proper ill the as I have sought to nIiow 

elscw'here.® The epic speech ia undnuhtcdly in a iiioi^e 

* 1)04 Or^ekieku iiiHi itihaii (]Venn, IS£I3). The 

Ate A<!eepted with Home i3ia4iHeatiDn by Ftol^sor Alqctliietlk 

pp. 305 

* pfjL 

^ }hA!A lUlU, pp. Acqip i ^ishHfra Mich^Ucm, ih\6. IQM, lUD 
Ct Heh Llln^i !^DAlO, jcii Mx ^ S .1 AceUl, p|». a 
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advanced at devialopiiieiit than Pniiinrs Bhasa, 

but it is a perfectly reasonabloi view that it could be 
cotiteinporAneoua with it and reprcj^ent tho fipoeah of 
a different cla^ of the population. Tliift ia perh.'ctly in 
harmony with th^ ^neml facta of the clifferentiation of 
class in India, and it has a very atrikiug support in the 
soliloquy of HaiiUinaiit whan he delil^cmtesi ^ ivliether to 
address Sita in speecii wlilch ia nianiifi atid or 

to speak in speech dvijativ iio. It is imposgible 

to avoid the conclu/iion that here we have a plain contrast 
between the Sanskrit of men gewemlly and of the SiBtas: 
Iwth are eipressSy called eam^kriil, and therefore it itt 
iinpassible to in the hrst a Pmkrit speech, nor iei such 
a speech over iiiontioaed In the cpic. 31oreovcr, the view 
that epic Sanskrit and Prakrit developed independently 
mid that the Hrst is not a rviiiudellin^ of the second is 
supported, by Jacobi's acute otsservatioii that Pali uses the 
aorist frcqncntiy, the perfect seldoui, iis a nanriitive teiisei 
epic Sanskrit uses the perfect frequently ami the aorisL 
mrely. 

As an argument for the date of the RtlmHymiH itself^ 
there is loss ki be said for the argument unless we accept 
the view that the epic hj>eech largely oived Its Jtxaiion to 
Valndki^s work^ Por that there seeing no rv^tLHoimble 
evidence, and while tins is the case it inuiil be admitted 
that we an? left to conjecture at Loav late a date the epic 
^peecli could be used for the composition of iin epic with 
claims to popularity," This depends on fftctors which we 
have no materiala to estimate. To what degreo of 

I V, so. IT. IS. 

' Seif Jmxibi. JifJ. 3, and eh Hertelp Tnnir^thydSfikn, ppi, S wqq s 
Theuiru^ hIRAS. 1010. p|i. ll Piu#t be r*iiiembepwl that Ih^ 

\"c(lEe perleMl Juid a contemporaneous llteratnn? ol a pojmliir cliarnetcr. 
tliou^ki little of it iii preMrred in tlie Lest*. 'llLere i* a traypnent of it 
ill 4 h vonw preftorved iti KB. JtKviit 1* which Ktw the notice of 

Lindner, of Aafrocht stiiv, ITB-B). nmi iIhj Ffdic 

aiikOt and ffhlCih conUilu Lhc form chatly of popular chaniLcLer. 
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poptiljirity did th<s pcwin really aim T Iftra' far could the 
several classes understand Sanskrit even wlicn they did 
not Hpeak U 1 IIuav far wer^ those who did ivot speak or 
1]l1di^^kitaud Sanskrit able to enjoy it on the streMyth of 
explanations fpven in veriiacular? To tlieae i|Ue»iioiia» 
which could easily be multiplied, wo hare no means of 
rcpl^dng^, and the most that seetna ruastjimble la to say 
that auth an cpk m the was more probably 

eoinp^i^ed a century lurforo than a century after the period 
of AsSoka, in the literary lan^agc of fclie K^atriya ctasa- 
With tiiia date, the fourth centniy accords adequately 
the fact that Pauini does not happen to cite the name of 
a pei“Honage of the aa he would very possibly 

have doiio had tlie groat work of VaimCkl existed. It 
inUHt lie reineiiilierod that several of the personages of the 
Mahdblitlntta appear lu PaiilnL 

On the uther hand, It is really inconceivable that after 
Pfl^Ini's influence had ^ipread tfiu epk language should 
have f)eeii creaied m a mode of rendering a story 
originally framed in Pmkiit. What did happen with 
the spread of his authority was tVtat the Kavya poeta 
n>aned the epic language by throwing aside its Irregn- 
laritiLw and conforming in the niain to i%inrs rules, 
tliough they show their historical conneslon with the 
epic by their use of the narrative perfect irrespective of 
Panin is restriction, and by occEisionid doviatioias from his 
iiurms which can be traced in the epic, idoreovor^ the 
evidence wdikU fias steadily accumutated for the early ago 
of the Kj‘iV3'a liteiatHre is a dedded argument against any 
attempt to date the Mv^Itjuaa in the first century' E.C* 
Despite the fact that tlic Rdmu^ana has characteristics 
wfilch anticipile the Kavya styk%* there is a very real 
iliffcreiice bet wen; n the sij'lc of tliat poem and the style 
of Asvaghofts's and the later work is 


^ Sm Jiicehh r|ii ■* ID ‘27. 
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iwljiiiitttMily ninl clearly court opic as donfcrastwl witii 
li work with a more |>opsikr apical 

2. Frtitii the -Eii^ coiupanKl with that of the .Pah 

tcxt8 it is impoKslbk U> derive aiiy cicitr argiiineot That 
ilie filoka ill Valuiiki is a batter lUid luare regular verso 
thau the Buddhii#t sloka is perfectly tme, but apirt from 
Jacohla^ argunicuLa from the itie<irrectiieS3 of Buddhisi 
texts, the cai-elea,«?naii^ of oompjHerH of iion-literary workfl, 
the iiKc ill Pall pf the Arya metre, and the iJifficuliy of 
fttlopting the hitiguage to tiie metre, it im iitipo^ible to 
hold that any relation of Lime can be lieduecd from Ihc 
metres of works in ditferent languages, when those idetres 
are of a dednite typo which taw eaaily ha imitated. 
Mofijover, we know- tliat w-orks like the ErhaddcmM, and 
the which l>idong bn the fourth century d.C. * 

show' a similar funn of pjetre to tiie cpic^ and we are 
therefore cntittetl to say that the epic metre points lo 
a pcricKl alHiufc that date. 

3, Sti-eas m laid by Jaeobi ^ on the fact that Pataliputm 
is iie%^er mecitioned in the epic, and yet hy Slcgastheiies 
time it w-as Lho chief city of India, and it m\s foundcsl by 
Ajrita^trifs sou or graiulson^ KrditiH>ka. The force of 
this argument rests on the fact that the epic inentions 
other places where the fame of the epic spread, such 
KaiK^imbi, KanyakdbjA, Girivraja, Dhannaraiiya. and 
KiiUipilya* lint passes uver PA^liputra^ Wo have, bow- 
ever, no pitiof of the greatness of the town Ijefare llie 
Maiurya peiiod, and tlierofore tills urguiiient only aide us 
to a date in the foni'th century fkC. Tbe same condtuaion 
cun be dciived from tbc fuitbur conwideration that the 
poet Ignores the existence of any great empiTC. arid 
appwreiith" snu^t Imve flourished before the foundation of 

1 Jacobi, |?r 

* MacKJoncIh i. pp. iiii-i'i': Keitht JltjVSu 11^12, 

* pp. mi^. 
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tbe power o£ j^lA^udba, vvliicli ih mfletted in Ihe 
bfidratii account uf Jiirmijiiidliu, But U itt iinposniUEe to 
carry tlio date further back by any arpiiineot. Iw&ed oii 
the cmnissiTon of any cuention of ^mvasti, o-|tich was in tlie 
Buddhn’H time the capital of Prusenajit, or tlio ineiilion of 
\fithila and Vi^iila aa two aepamte Ktatcj;. Still leaa iM it 
important ttiat In tlie Jifth ceiituiy' jj,c, the ikavitkii power 
iraa in decay and the poet wroto his preface in i, 5 at 
a time when tlie Ikavakn race was at its liei^dit of powi'r, 
Thens is nothing here that a poet could not te^dtiiiiately 
produce or omit even if he wrote in tike fourth ccntur\r 
B.O. Tlie only part of the argument whieii is of real 
weight is the apparent ignorance by the poet of an 
Indian euipire of iljigadha and its capitaL 

+. Sail is practically not referred to in tbe kornal 
of the epic; it flonrished with official recognition in 
Magadha in MeguHtbenoH' time, and it is perfectly fair 
therefore to hold that this fact is an argiiiiicnt of some 
alight weight in favour of a date liefore the third 
century U-C. But we can nob take thin us proof of 
a sixth Century ilabc. 

6. Sti'css is laid by Jacobi * on two astronoiTiical 
argumenta, acconliiig to the first* of which Piisya wm in 
the sky from the beginaing to the cud of the uiglit at tho 
winter solstice, i,o, iti the seventh century rtc*; white 
according to tho second* the poet inusb liuvc seen a total 
edipse of the sun, probably in the sixtli 54fi. or 574 
».C.) or eighth century p.c, (719, 7i)4 Neither of these 
arguments can be taken as a serious contributiod to the 
tjucation. Tiic first depends on the iiieanidg of Pii^ya- 

and on the thenry that the notieo cannot be 
a traditioiiAl one, while tlic second is baaed on the 
gratuiKjus aasumptimi that only a tot&l eclipse could 
explain the dBseription- 

' pp, lOR la, 

/fdhuJjkTisa, iih IB, li a 11,y. ^ 
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TIicsd arguments bo far go, not to prove o dato 
the sixth eentury ilc., 33 Jiicobi holds, hut a probable 
date in the fourth oenturj^ ro., and it is worth eon- 
Bidering u^hat can be said against such a date, P) The 
U-riii Yavana is actually found in Si and iv* iO, but 
bc>th pasBages are for quite other ixra£on5 elcaily not parts 
of the kernel of the There is therefore reason to 

regard fcJie alsi^encc of any referenifse to the Greeks as 
bearing out the main tbesis of a comparatively early date. 

(2) The Da^irutha Jutaka contains a verse wliieh 
deserves eouBideratioii; it runs— 

dtim vtismmhitsmni s»t{hi7fi va^matdni ai 
kambuglvo moliabah^. Rdmo r^Jjani akdrayi, 
and must bo compared with the J?ama^ai!ia, vi, : 
duAi ca 

bhnUrbkik mkita^ Srtmdn^ Rdm<f rupjam akanajaL 
Jacobi eoncludea that the epic is tbc source of the Pali 
versOp widtc tJie opposite theory has been ecjually main- 
tftined,® Tiie Jaiaka itself doubtless la an attempt to 
turn the Rama story to pious purposes, and iteiinnotbe 
held to be Ml older version or source of the Hdmilyana. 
On the other handp the diversity of the verses and the 
val iants of tile epic verse point t* both using an older verse 
of the saaic traditional tj pe as tboao of which specimens in 
Sanskrit are preserved to uw in tho j4i*hrrfy<t lir^ktnana 
and the iifi.tnjtatka as ftaid of great kings, 

TJiemfore the Jataka of unknown date tlirows no light 
on the epic. 

^iothing can be made out of the relation of the 
Rtlmdyana to Buddhism, On tlie argmneiii of Hopkins,* 

1 JiiHTfpht pjj. 37 BCiqq., 

^ ll IB Ltiiprlrtan^ td nal* tliAl t,hc fifit liftlf ef ihc KiCOlul Unfr la 
Viiriniifily remd p'llaiAalMiMaytribWAd ajid oikI ihikt 

the lia^r ApfK'q.rft flt k 1+ ^7 In a f^hangied furai. 

^ Ladvirii (US. \j\i. JUfl n«[4|,)i, iirg^Dca for a Prakrit origittal 

fnrtn far the eld vorBv^id ^luah 

* EjSiV of PL 3tlCfc, 
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in th* CU90 of the if the epic %vert* nn iiCtAck 

On Buddhism, it could not well liAve ixK^ti pioduced iti 
KoMilu beforo (lie second ectittiry Jtc, But tlmt it 
coiitaiiut such mi rtttock is most improbable, And the 
only Fcfcrchca to Buddhn is clearly a late interpolation, 
probably of the second centuiy B.C* or still later. 

(4> Tiie tjUcAtlon of Lanka ia difficult. Was it Ceylon, 
mid WAS Ceylon so called in the sixth centni^^ a.c. mid 
known to a poet in Kosak f The evidence that Ijinka 
was Ceylon is extremely weak: tlio oldcal nauieii for the 
island are Tarnmparni and SirUliala, and it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the ideutifiention oE the more or 
less mythical Laiika with Ceylon is the product of tlie 
spread of the poem as Jacobi has argued.* It Ls perfeelty 
clear that the conquest of the south, os Lassen^ suggested, 
or the spread of Aryan civilization, as Weber* thought, 
is not the kerne! of the epic, and Jacobi’s explaiiatiou' 
of tlic underlying myth of Itfiniu, Sits, and Hanuiiinnt la 
tlie most convincing yet ofTertid. With it disajipcurs any 
ground for holding that the mention of Ceylon is natumi, 
and Lite poet’a extremely vague view of tlie south os 
suggCHtcd by his references tell in favour of an early dale. 

(B) Tlie rolalion of tlie Rdmayaifa in metre to the 
Mahubfidrutn has been elaborately couHidcred hy Hopkins,^ 
who finds in the lidTmiyana not merely a more rehtjcd 
type of ^leka than that of the JI/uAflip/iura/a, a fact vvliieh 
would naturally be ascribed to mere individual ability 
and taste, but also a later tj-pc, equivalent to that of the 
pseudo-cpic. He pmeowls to date the pseudo-epic tyi>e 
and that of the ejiie generally as not before the scttmd 
century itc.. Ijccauae the MahdfMfy<i quotes from an epic 
source vciwca which deviate far more than any Muhii. 
blidmtd verses from the norm of the sloka, viz. in havin„ 
the first and third Padas ending in w___ and 


* |>|k 


• Alt. I, KW. 1 /„rf. IJt. p, Ift!, 
(Jn cit, [p|j. aas-o. 
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^ ^ V respectively, and iti having a final Pad a in 

^ — — !=f* The reasioniug is suroly an inipos?^ihlo one. 
Ear apart from the fact that the Malidblm^ya also known 
perfectly ■ro^^iilac s^ersts of epic typOp^ tSiere is not the 
sli^hte^t evidence that the verses are typkal of the second 
ceiitnty lua There is nothing to suggest that the verses are 
verses made by the author of tlie Maluihk^j^i/ft, or that they 
represent the contenipomneous stage of epic verailicatinn, 
and once that is conceded,as it nitist be. no argutiient of dale 
can possibly be drawn. The real argument is a difteroiit 
one: the Toracof tlie epic m a freer verse than that of the 
cla^ical poetry and a stricter verse than that of tlie 
Upanisods, atnl of the two cpica tlie sliows 

a greater limitation in the use of the VipuliSH From the 
latter fact the positeriority of the Ifawidjataa rati not 
safely bo deduced, bceausje it is tho work of an individual 
of great ability^ and we cannot even say that tlie Mdmd- 
yamt til list l>o later tlmn the UpaniHad ilokasp since the 
epic is not the w^ork of the f^aiiio Imnds or school as the 
Upaiiisads. To get a positive date, we are reduced 
to seeking fiOme w^orks of approximately similar metro 
w^libh can on other grounds be datedp and as already 
mentioned tlie nearest paniliels are such texts ns the 
and Rffuidfunm^ Tlicae texts cau reftfion- 
ably be compared with the epic because their contents in 
part Iwlong to the epic tmdition, and they yield us the 
reasonable view- that the epic iniglit he, aa far aa metre is 
concerned, of the fourth centiir}". It is true that the 
Bs^ttuddeitQ.ta is pEwsibl}^ somewhat older in form than the 
epic,® blit there is no such distinction as can enable us to 
deny the piissibility of a similar dat^* But it should 1*o 
emphasised that the metrical evidence is not convincing 
proof of date, as once a general norm of tlie sloka was 
arrived at in tho fourth or third century ICC. that 

• (irrai £pK tff /iUfjVf, p, 4721 * Kcitlit iIRAH, IWKJ, pp. 1 Kqq. 

^ Oklenbcrg, GS. IDCMP, |k QM. 
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norm might be obs^erv-cd for iimny yedra (ifUsr. Even 
tlieiip if we Accept the theory * that the Pnoijlu epic could 
not be written imtil the fnll of the Euddliini kinijdoni in 

the second century B.C., the Tact tlint the metre oC that 
epic ie on tlic whole rather leea aecni-nte and more archaic 
tli&n that of the Hjilmayana cannot he used aa an 
argument for the dj^te of the f&lntayaiia iu the acoond 
centuiy r,C* or later. There b nothing in the leitat 
improljiuble in a poet like Valmlki adopting a refined 
form of itokft while the more careless foi-ui lasted on for 
many genertitions thereafter. 

The geiicnd rulatton of the two epics® nhowe nothing to 
eoiilradict this view ; the is clc&rty known to 

the later Mtihabhamia, A%*hi|e the luldenila to the fomter 
poem reoognisse the Jfn/idWMtmfti, Again, the iZdamynpio 
knows ttie Kiirn story, hut not iitiywhei’e the PandiigL 
The Fiiiidna are known nt soonest to Pacini, um he 
iiientiona Yudhisthira, and in tins fact os contrasted with 
the stlono* of the liiltn&ytttia. wo have a aiipjKirt for 
a fouiili century date for that epic, even allowing for 
difrert.‘nce of place between Panini and the J^mayana. 

(6) r^o argument against this date can l>e derived from 
the identiBcation of tUima witii Vinim, for thin Is ckarlv 
u later part of the epic. In the main Ijody of tlie work 
the great god is rather Indra® a fact wliich points partly 
to an early dating and partly to tlio fact that the 
ItilmCtifdii/i represents the religious views of tlie K:^atriya 
rather ihau of the priestly class, 

(7) No stress can Ija laid on tlio mention of the King of 
Augu in the U.sy<v^rAga episode (i, D-11) us connected 
witli Dasaruihji. Jacoht,* iudeerl. oop,chides from it that, 
ns Anga as a kingdom fell a victim to tiic ntlvance of 
Mjigmlhtt, no pact would have inserted tins dcUil of the 
eonU'inporaneity of the .Afiga king with Dasaratha after 


I Hojlkinihp di|i, nitp, |1 l SUD* 
* |i, n. L 


* Ibid, pp^ E]0 HM^q, 
^ p. lOL 
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til 3 fall oE th^ kingdom. Eut Hit epii^e b a lat« one, 
far from primitiv®,^ and It might just aa well be argued 
that the eouuexion of the was made iu tlie secoiid 

oentuty R.a wbcu (.ho fall oE Magadlia allowed Artga to 
revive its power. 

(8) If Jiinaka of Vidoha could be datedp as suggested 
by Emfvssor Floerale,^ about 500 J>.C* as a ecMiteiii]>onjry 
of Ajata^(tru, then the date before 500 B.C, saggested b)*- 
«fjicobi would be at onee dispo^^ad of. But this ideniitica- 
lion oE Ajilto^^tru of the Upani^ds with the Buddhist 
Ajatasatiu cannot possibly bo held to be oorreefc.- 

On the wholop there fore, it appeara to me that while 
the date before oOQ H-C. cannot well tjje maintained, there 
is no r&OHon to go below a date before 800 me, for the 
kerne] of tlie JJainuyanu. With this date all tho evidence 
accommodates itselE fairly easily and mvturally, and there 
is reiDOVed one difhcully which interferes with the 
acceptanee oE Jacobi's theoiy. He lays just stre:^ ou the 
probability that the Malulhtulrain was in large measure 
redacted in tlm Pandu intcre.Ht by after the writing 

oE the /fdmaT/rt^., under tbe inlluoncc of that poeiii^ and 
ha gives aa tho place of this reclaetion Pailcala, where the 
family wits clearly popular. This la a very 
reasonable theory, and with the fmirth century dale 
suggested tits in well with Hopkin.s’a suggested date of 
400-200 B-C. for the first Panijiu version oE the epic. It 
IS no real objection to tills that the metre 

reniaiiis freer in its earlier portions evcti in the redaction 
preserved (after 200 U.Ci) than in the The 

metrical form of the latter pcMjm is due to the unity of its 
autharj^bip, that of tlie former to the diversity and to 
the absence of tho hand of one author of genitiSi W'bo 
introduced a more refined and elegant .style of metre, 

1 Uil&ni. ISOTpIif wetiq. 

■ Kckh, ZElMtJ. IxStp m, IM. 
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Of the Hi ml date of the oocnptetlon of the ifuiiiut/ano 
with the first and seventh books nothing definite can bo 
said, except Ihal the mention of Yavnims and gonernt 
probabilities suggest that the second century H.CL saw 
moat of the work oomplete, as was also the case (in the 
view of Hopkins) with the Mahdbhdmlst. 

A* Berri edale KEmi. 


THE DYNASTIES OP THE K.'lLI AGE 

Mr. Pnrgiters note in the Inst number of the Joimuil 
(pp. 141-7) on the PuiTiTjie account o£ the dynasties of 
the Kali age asks for certain in formation, which 1 shall 
attempt to give with os nmcli brevity os is [loasilde. 

1. Bhavi^e kathiidn Jias piecisely the same sense os 

the tfi. of various MS.S. (above. 1D14, p. ] 023), hhanifydn j 
the kings are told of ns fatttre kings or told of os kings 
iti (Ac J'titttirs. I take the obvious view that bJutvvfyf. 
and hftavirnjdn Imvc the same sense as in bhuvvnfd jre 
nrfkVi (nthd. Mr. Pargiter hiis to einciid lo 

avoid this obvnous conclusion, whieh is Jn truth fatal to 
his theory. 

2. Mr. Pargiter (pp. U2, 147) nsks when the dynastic 
account was compiled, whence came the iimtcrial and in 
what shape it existed, and what the author did with it 
when he composed the prophetic account which is found 
in the Pnruijas, To Lheae ijiicstiona I have no answer 
to give; .Mr, Pargiter, wlio calls them "eieincntarj* 
rjucstioiis ”, has attempted an answer, and my purpuso in 
the paper to which Ins note h a reply was to ahow that 
the evidence on which he bases that answer is wholly 
insufficient to justify his concluBlonB. That there wiw 
a common source for the dynastic account in the 
Pannms is oommon property and lias for years Imon so. 
Mr, Pargitcr’s contribution to tlie argument is a detailed 
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tlt<K)ry fif v€rHions inid datc?^ (, p- 1022), the thfjt psirt 

of vvIiicIl th^ dcrivafctdii of the list froui the 

resl^ Oh thii evid$:iice di^alt witli in fclie hist paratjmpSu 

3. Ill the Vflyn atid the Jiruhmdnifa Pumm$ 

Mr. Par^^itcr iiiKistH that the phriiLse bhavi^yafjj-jntiih 
must ineuh ^'men who know the Bhuvii^ffu Purdna'\ and 
not '* men who know the future tHTause in effect tlie 
Sutra could only finote ua Ins Authority Vyfisrt and not 
others wlio had iho knowledge fiTun liiiin The ihl^yu 
huH vijpmtr ijltiik wliieli obviouAh^ proves 

the contrary and ahows that it was suffieient to quote 
sa^es, and that therefore merely ineaiui 

" men who know the future Mr, FargSters arguinent 
(p, 142) is indeed InopniprehonBihlu to lue^ unless lie 
consider>t that u^^dkrUih and ffJUt/t can lio diRLinguished 
as ineauing enunciated for the first time'' and "repeated 
from older tradition respectively, and such a difitinetion 
can certaiuly not be ahown to exist. 

4. Ah regards the i|iio»tioii of dates (pp. 142-4K 

Air. Ffirgitcr ohjecta to my calling his tlieory of reading 
nmueralH a wild conjeciuie* and considers it posntkf^ 
to show timt liiH rosuits are not ftvcoptable even to 
Mn Vincent Smith, who treats his work wiLh ifreatei- 
faith than trim I. He also, inoorrecllyp accuses me of 
auppreasing the fact that lie naid that "the line'* ii1>out the 
TuMlroH was corrupt; 1 expressly anid p. lD2l}) 

correcting the worfJs doubtless overlooked b)' 

Mr. Fargiten The conjecture is wild, Uecaufte it I ins no 
warrant in gramiiiar or probability, and it eaiiuot be too 
clearly realized that the iiitrodnction of theories of this 
kind into serioua diacUisHion is iiicrcly to distnicL aLtention 
fi-om the Seeking of .wluLions which rest on solid founda- 
tioua Anything can bo proved by emending texts and 
inventing new ineaninga. Again, ive are told ilmt the 
line about Yajfiasri reigning for nine yearn in Jive MSS, 
of the must Iw a contemporary ref cron ee. To 
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this I li&vf repliea thitt Lhc present may be prophetic, aiici 
hiive actually ^juotud a pamliel prophetic present iii 
another caisc hi the same text, and Mr, Por^iter, who 
I presume cannot deny the prophotie use of the present, 
only says that my pamllel is not sijtiilarj for this 
oaseriioti lie givcH no reason, and there is none. 

5. Mr, Pargiter tliliika that the argument eas 
regarding the Guptas is iiicoutestable. But tins position 
is illogical; wo know that the dynastic accounts wore 
subject u* alteration and on the theory utainLained bv 
Mr. Pargiter were in the case of the Marf/ryti aetimHy 
modilied from time to time; wc al.w kuon- that in the 
cose of the Matsyii such moditJeution did not take place. 
There is no poaaibic gjuutid on which wo can say thot thJ 
fact that the stops at a certain point in its 

dynastic list pwves that it was not redacted later than at 
that point, 'rinit a Ptirann. redacted under the Guptas or 
under Harsa cannot contain jt dyuostie list stopping short, 
of the Guptaa or Hnr^ is an assertion which will not be 
accepted by anyone who rcalbrcsi tlmt wa really know 
nothing os to the circum.stances of the redaction of those 
works. Nor does it improve Mv. Pargiter’s case to 
aacrilie to me two conjectures about the date of the 
Tho tii'st alleged noujectiue is a sugircstion of 
a view which Mr. Pargiter might iiiore reasonably have 
taken ou hifi own general pnndples; the second alleged 
conjecture is the staUtment that the mention of Hun» in 
tho Mat^ya is ' rather more plauHible if we ro^mrd the 
.VafHUit os rcdacU-d in the liftit centurv" The actual 
dare of the jiidnction is not. in my opinion, capable of 
prtMjf by siiiy iivailnblcf evldyijc!&, 

e. Tberc h no lual iMUallcl between my ar.nn,H,ntB 
frem the silence of Vedie texts and timt from tbo silence 
of the I tuAnoa Mr. l>argitcr, I legret to rt.ul, ia unable 
to appreciate the position which I have taken i,p and is 
convinced that I have shifted my ground. I L\u\y 
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t1nJrtiff>i'e oncc'^ luoro yscpliiin \v!i&t I have ijictutLlly eqH- 
teufltnl in reganJ to tlio sileiurki of Vedie texts in fclie 
niattm- of Triiktiku. ete. U) Tliesn texi^, vj;;. tha 
SariihitAH and tlie BmlmtunaFi, before^ 6!}0 H,C. itre not 
books of hiMt<5rfd pu^p:^so; tlia>" are ritual in pmrposa and 
tlieir historical references are incidental; for tins reason, 
%vlieii coiiteinpornr}% they are of ^freat value ; wlien they 
refer to past events they rtiprescut the Vedk tnuiifcian, 
tiio value o£ i.vliicli cannot^ l>e discounted by persssteTsee in 
a iniscouccivctl reference to Professor ilacdoneira reniarks 
as to the period, after the date of the Brahiiiarnwi.^ ^'hon 
pessimism bceaine prtrt of the Indian viea* nf life. (2) The 
Purea^as ate texts not one of which can be dated as early 
as A D. UOO and which are very ^>D 5 sibiy mucli later. Ttiey 
conkbin tlie iradition of a numb later period than the 
Vedic texts and represont the reaiilfc of both priestly" and 
popular dovelopnicut of ti-adition mneo tho Vedie age. 
Their luatoraul. so far as it purports to represent events 
which fall ill tliiil agCp can be divided into three chvssi-s: 

(а) statements wludi aiii eoiisiatent with Vodie referenccfl* 

(б) sl;atcnienta wliicli arc inconsisteiit w ith such roforenees; 
(£f) statements vvliicli have no counterpart in any form in 
tiie V'cdic testw. To cuutradiet Vedic tradition by texts 
of class ib\ Lc. by texts of l,€tlO years later, is contrary 
to alt Nans criticism; to accept as triic atatementa of 
class (r) is to confound the possible with the actual, and 
to open the way to iitnuiiierjiblti variotitxs of recousiruction 
of the legends. Or, put in a concrete caae, are we really 
\o buheve, on the strength of the texts at least 1^000 —^in 
Mr+ ParglterH own view l.bOO—^years jifter the event, 
that a real King Tiiiiaiika was the suliiiTCt of the i|uarrel 
of Viivaiiiitira and V^asistha ? Have in the region of 
Indian history no BUCli suggestion wouUl now Iks made. 

7. iVs regards the tjncstioii of tlfcc uriginal language oC 
the account, Mr, Pnrgiter would appear to be uimwate 
1 SftiiiRAS. Tan. 
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tliAt hin thcBin of trunsliitioii from Prukrit is only one 
phiiiM: of a iinieU wid^t view ilmt classical SanskTit 
litcnit.ui-c and t\ie epic arc not, utrk'tly speaking-, a real 
continuation of V'edic literature* but are l>iAsed on 
a veniaeiilar literature* But liia argtiiiieitia* wllicit are 
those of bis predecessor^ arc Open to diHicultica wliich are 
more serious than those to whicli their views aro exposed. 
Ill this case Mr. Parglter asks why iiTegnlaritics occur in 
CH^mpoHitluiis w'hich slioxv that their authors could write 
good SanakriL The obvious answer is that the dynastic 
account does not show that its composer eoukl w rite good 
Sanskrit. I'he facts are that there Is a certain aiiioiiut of 
hud Sanskrit in ikc dyna^Hiic accoiiiit. ^Ir. PargtLcr 
argues that the explanation is tTiat the coiuposcr could 
write good Sanskrit, but wjis tmnslatiug a Pmkrit 
original, and horo and tliorc ho used incorrect Sanskrit 
to save the metre, here and Lhoie violated the metre by 
keeping correct Sanskrit forms. The tlicory is on the 
face of it iiicrc<lib!o ; if a man could write good Sanskrit, 
it IS aljsurd to auppoKe Lliat he would be so lielp]c»& as to 
write l>!id Sanskrit or Iwid i net re merely because he liad 
a Prakrit oi iginal text to rendeiv Fick*a theory of the 
translation of an *’KoIic Iliad Into Ionic is now discarded, 
bnl it had at least the pleLusibility that the translatiou 
vfiiu BUpposed tc* he one of n tiiiished work of art-, 
he. n literal verkil vci^sioiiH Why should ii writer capable 
of writing gowi Sanskrit feel IjoiiiirJ to render verbally 
a Prikkrit Hat of kiiigH, wholly destitute of literary 
merit 1 

The exphination which 1 offer has no doubt the 
d Sand van tj\gc of lH:ing less iiigonioivs, but it rcTnaina In 
the rojihn of fuel. It ia a fact accepted by every scholar 
of repEiiup Lliiit from the uiirlie^i lime known to iia the 
vernacular atlected ihc literary huiguagc. it is a fact 
that careless Sanukrit weis written with out the excuse 
of Lraiislation being nvaiiablc^ Can Mr, Pargiter draw 
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any vnlid line nf tli^ttinetion befcw’een the irregulnritiiia of 
tlje dynastic account and those of («) the Siitras^ (f>) the 
uietrieal t 03 Gt» ftticli m the Srhuddevata and ^^vidJidna^ 
ami doei3 he really tliink that the irrei^iilarities tliero are 
due to trauslatioii from Prakrit ? In rt'jectiug as ii. blunder 
my view of aiha J/d^fcirf/irti'tyduo U is 

he aware that the Jtrhitdilevfiid (iv; has 
vcl p^rokj^oktf^ trayni f Either the 

Jirhaddev^itd is a version of a Prakrit original—whidi 
is ahsnrd—or Mr. Pargiters blunder is very serious. 

What We hiivo in fact to rccogniKe Is that epic Sanskrit, 
and still more Pinliiiic San^kritp are not good Sanskrit 
in the grammatical sense; ilictt Sanskrit in csaentiftlly 
mure popular and more tinged witli vemacitkr than the 
Brahumnical Sannkrit proper, but to accept the obv Ions 
fact that the vernacular influence estisted is one thing, 
to believe that the epic or the dytoastie uccmint^ is 
a tmnslatiou is finite another* The simple translation 
method of Fiek has in Humerjc study been replaced by 
considerations of influence, and the same spirit T^ill 
doubtless prevail in ludian studies, fortified as it is by 
the total absence of any other evidence of the alleged 
translatioir Even in the Ixm^t fable Nitl texU which 
might have been thought to be p+^eubarly likely to Ix^ of 
vcrnacnlar origin, wo know now that the earliest test 
was in SivnskrlL 

Still less mwoii for ji Priikrii iEnnsktioii enn be found 
in the metre. Of the irreguUritiiJS citwl. two are eases 
of vow'els left sliopt before and tr, iis not nirdy in the 
Ifttet epic;^ one is tlisit of ii niiie-syllnble line with two 
short syllnhlds ttt the bcgimiing, of which the ifr/i«tlUei'ftfa 
itfts (it legist tWe instJHices; the fourtli case, rtAftieifttiatir 
ifaUittynh, if not to be rend (for whicli 

irrcgnlftrity there are Sntni paniUels), simply shows that 


I Hopkini. Onni Hpiettflmdiu, p. SAB. 
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h^ a liet of niitiirjiH strict metre could ho dbir^garded 
by a pwt who wzu^ not ft stylist: oven tlie Homeric style 
pc milts vldiation of metre to fit in words such as proper 
namesp which it efttiiiot otherwise aJIow to stand. Tiie 
growing disrcgai^ of pcsitioin an before fc? no cl fr, may 
be due to Frakritie iiifluciice^, hot a siiiiihir disreg^ftrd is 
characteristic of the OefyM^ as against the IItad, and 
still more of later Greek epic veiiHi. 

8. Mr. Pftr^itor (p. 14lj) has coiapletely luisniiderstood 
the meaning of my argument as to i^iionaga or ISisunilka 
m based on afcfice/tat™ fors/uai^^rct How the occurrence 
of Siaunfika shows traualation from Fj-akrit Mr. Pargitar 
has not yet explained. Siaunaka may be either a Sanskrit 
variant or a result of Prakritic liiMuence. 

fk Mr, Paigiter's arguments from ttie use of expletives 
AH pointing to translation come compietoly to shipwreck 
on his own quotation. If tlie author of the list could 
write good San&kritp then w'hy in 

SiutiJ m bha vilu rdjd tv tu 

Allan i aiil iifti ca AlM hij u^iddaAi’h'a tu 

did he not omit ta and if tbe«o particles are too 
superfluous to be possible f They are obvionsi}" needless 
fur metrical purposes fn truth there is no escap from 
the dilemma: eitherg as Mr, Fargiter asserts, the author 
could write gooil Sanskrit, in which cssa wo can only 
conclude that be stiw' no objection to the array of verse- 
lilleni, or, fta i asaert, he was a iiiediocrc wrriter of Sanskrit 
more iiiterested in t!ie auV>jcct Lhan the stylo, who did not 
trouble o%'er luiich about elegance. So theoiry of tiiihs- 
Jation will explain hb luiserting a needless hi or ki. 

10. FiniLlly, Mr. Pargilcr's htst critkisiii (pp, I4b* 14i) 
of my remarks un hi.^ tlicory of an original Kharo|thi MS, 
rests on a prhivijAi, or |)erhaps upon a couple of 

such argiiincnts, viz, (1) that the dynastic aoc^ounb had 
been written dow^n, and (3) that it was written down at 
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A time wlien Briliifti and Kliamiithi 0 UI 3 ' were in hw. 
Mr, Pargiler can hardly fail to realize that my note was 
written to show that the dates otwigned hy him to tiie 


Piirftirioa W'ere wrong, and tiiat tbertiforo his second 
argument is valueless to me. As to his hrst arguiiieTit, 
it rests on the use of jwfAi/dn m tiie I dyu in place of 
and that the Toytt may by tliis phrase refer 
to a written record accords witii inj' own view ^1914, 
p. 1023). But when Mr. Pargiter says that path in the 
Pur&iiiis alwa^'s implies writing, as far as he is aware, 
it is inipoftMblc not to cemind iiim that his opinion is 
opposed to every prohabilitj^, the root never iu anj* period 
of Btuishrit having any such normal implication, and to 
the plain fact that BtthtUogk quotes for the ordinary 
sense the epic, llic //(iWtvMitj&i, and the S}u\g(ivot<i, just 
AS lie mtes these antboritics for the sense dosirisd by 
Mr. Pargiter. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


A COBBEGTIOS: IS TUE IJiDIAS CALK?ri>AH 
I have to thank Dewar Bahadur L. D. Swamikaiiim 
Pillai for having, in his Wnin Chronologtj (pp. 90-101), 
pointed out two errors of calculation In the /nditift 
Ciciendttr (1896), of which the late Sankara Halkrishna 
DikshiL and mj’scir were the authors, 1 find, on 
exauiination, that his criticiBiii is perfectly just. It is 
uimoceasurv' for me to explain how these regrcttoble 
mi stakes arose, but it is of importance that thci' should 
Iw notiBed for the guidance of tlioao who are in the 
habit of iwing our tables for the veritication of dates of 
inscriptions. 

The niLstakos couceni the intercalatioii and suppression 
of luiMir months in tlie years l&aka43tl ntid 974 current, or 
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A,D, oQI^ nnt] 751-3. The foliawin^ mrneeiioue ahoti^d 
lie nirtde in Tubb I ot tlie Indian Calendar z — 

(i) In til* criitiy lor the yvnr a.d. 507-S Ip. %iv) in 
eolqinm 8 to 12, of thft present entry Plml- 

i^una; 0983; 59''249; 52; U'l56"; and (ii) in the entry 
for the year a,Ph 751-3 (p. xtcn), where tlio^ colniiiriK 
are left blujik, the lo1 lowing ehonid l>e substituted :— 



Cai^ H- 

Con. 0, 

UOL. 10. 

Col. 11. 

Coi. 

507-8 

751-2 

( S KArtllkii 

11 {Kih.) 

\ 12 Pb^guiuL 

I S KAitLika 
{ U iKMhA 

M 

WJSO . 
U07C 

12 , 

>a.as2 

1 sa-iHO 

Q-tm 

115 

mn 

M 

12 

*■ 105^ 
S9-&I0;- 
D.iiial 
a<o^\ 

■19.7I10^ 


The result is the same whether ealeulatiou is made by 
the hrat dryint Suhif*duta or by the Srir^a Siddkajita, 

In CHS* theae corrections should lend to any doubt as 
to the aucumey of our other calculations it will be well 
to note that tiio above are the only mistakes that have 
nH ytl Ijeeii broiiglit to my notice in all the tables of the 
Indian Cici/rm^ir since its publication eighteen years ago. 
Moreover, as Mr. Swainikaiinii l*illai has, freshly and by 
a different systein, gone over the whole ground c<ivered 
by our tables and hnds no other correetioii ^ecci!JsaTJ^ 
that m itself is sutBcicnt proof of their reliability. His 
critieisin in these two cas^^s is a testhnony to the oorreetness 
of tho leinaiiider. Kevortlieleaa feittnanurn errajt, 
jnid I shall l>e greatly obliged if any reader of the Jouriial 
will tell me if he detects any other mistake. 1 have 
iliHCUVercd one for iiiysetf, whiidi I take this opportunity 
ot notifying. In Table I of ilio huliau Cutetidar, in the 
iTiitry for tins year A.n. 149e-7, coL 13, tlio entry in 
brackets ** (88) should he **(87)^ 


12 Seivelj* 
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jxycttimoN^s m the victokia aki> albekt mueeuh' 
I. Ill the ^''^Gtdrill mid Albert iUii.^eurn at Soutli 
KeiiKiij^oi] exhibited an cjetagnzia] |>i]]fflr of red 
atone, 3 ft. Oj in. in }iei^ht and 1 ft, 2J in^ in width 
(lt>05—1S83), xvhieh once formed part of the rail in the 
Buddhist sanctuary at ifnttra. Both the front nnd the 
htck ans adorntsd with carvinga. On the front ia inclfted* 
in goixl letters of the A^>ka type between 1 and 11 inches 
in lieight, the follovriiig inscriptiofi:— 

Aydiji KuraMigiyi ddnam 

i.e. ""the gift oE the I^ady (iSryti) Knraiigl/' "riie lady is 
obvinnsly identicai with the donatrix whose name is 
recorded in 933-44 of Liiders' List of Briihitil 

Inscriptions {ISpigrtzphia vol. x) ; she was 

ilanghtcr o£ Jiva and Blst^r-]ii-la%v of Indmgniinitra. 

On the other side of the column is carvedp in letters 
VAvying from ^ J to 1 inch in height, the iivord Vatlidjluisyti, 
of ValiabhA.'^^ The cfniTiicters are noriherUp nnd may be 
of the lentil century, or thereabouts. 

IL in the acimc coliection is a figure of the Jain 
Tirthaiikiini Par^ianatha (No, 331 LS), of black 
eiLrIjonifei-oiis ahAlc, of w"hicli tiic pcdcatal containi^ 
a Kanarese inscription running along the five front 
faces. T}je characters are w^elt forniod, atid are of tiie 
type coiJinioii in the last cjiinrter of the twelfth century; 
their avemge height is from to | inches. The text is 
ivfl foltows;^— 

(Line Li Om* MxiAiMa 

rd^yiiifhiiryyitrk Kujhtuna-di^k^ 

fin ri^ilnii =dc/iilryyn- 

^ ] miiAt jickaavled^ my te Mr- Ci SUnky Ckrlio nnd 

Mr. A. ,1. D- Uam|it>t?llp in diarga uf tlw InUtiWi Soation* far Hwii- 

* ComxainnHoI the tcKlatv em-kw^l in parontluteis^ 

" 1>i:iiuU;il by ttvn spiral symlioL TlieM twn w^letlCQa SCoto to ijo 
tiietncal. The dwt, with m^mr* aJi|fhE nkl^rttinaup ean In iftnniiod m 
a. kmvt/M * * «Ef/iilpt = 1 j liut fcVHt tnistre of thrr 

mrunii M^ntiirLEn Ia nai A lo m^r 


3JJ8 tN’AM'RtlTlOXS JN' VlCrtlJlIA AVfl ALUEUr «L'SE0'3[ 


2 .J mirggit -I Ei'umfMtrotffya 
dhtirmwim (M\(,minv4^} SifhQdnti 

ifddheimda (hddhtyirhdu^ vu- 

(Linp 3.) lu-nttttM = fTrif? 

ya-rayanit^nyaliin . I Bvia\(Si!a9tl)M 

MSlA}‘»aTii\g}ta-l}e»iyn^ 

(T^inc “I,) QdKtt ^ Rnvidlid -yuehciilm - RuTiidiuJuivifi - 
anrayci'ifdJM^KtjKirtKfrt (mmhtwlkii} Emmham-^ 
{layaiErKi^ntbtimijiiijit} iuujara Jin^Jin)^layai'ke 
ji'>'n:n(jh^»}~iiiltdhdruv(dddhdrav ^ = o* 

(Line 5.) yi Mitiutagwbtliya EHi Sftiiyarn 

tmiya ^full•i Seffiyavii inUdin 

pu- 

(Lim 6.) nijd'vridhiyfvriddhiyjzeni vrtdhiyaTti 
(vriiMhiifaiii) <mddi hyihita tt Dhui't - r-atiaH 
(rUvdri)^ Chaknivtii-iti Pdkijtt i^f tri sri 

Imitdaiio'it,—*' Oiii I Of tlip De^yn G4i,)a, fonnorly 
4>xiiltpd III tho HoyKuia Intid, u Hov’erfltjjo teaclior, 
the excolleiit teacher IViynjcImiyn in In? turn is 
exalted in this Kuntab iond.* When tho religion of 
Filruinbamge ^V'elbitrgaj liad porinlicd thrungh tlie 
penecution of MuiiunuHi SiiigA, [tliis] sovereign 
teacher, unfailing in his greatness, restored it. 
saying : ' Nubia sage, live again ! * Hail: For 
Ute restoraiioji of decayed parts of the teinpie of 
the Jin a in the city of ErauiWrage, ijelonging 
to tho llOna ooinmunity of the tine of Kuniilakuiifla 
in the Pustaka Guctichha of the Desiya liana in 
the Mala Satigha. Malli Setti, son of Keti Setti of 
Mindagudali. cftustKl to Jie made [an imago of] 
Panivad^va, and by tlio increnso of his merit 
gatneii increase, Tiic stone-engraver woa Chakni- 
varti Pilioja, Fortune ! fortiiiic! fortune ■ " 


> This MHTm. to be ntoto or lr« to tho gUo tfriwo-nSiMn' 

/lyicnpfiviw Belffoia^ Na. 41} f, 

* Tlvo Wcjitcm Chain bya letritory above i hftUhauU, 


JEI 
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Yelbarga, the Erarubamj^e cif (iur macHptioti, Hoa in tbc 
LingHW^ur district nf the Xizfttn'a BomUdoni, in latH 15'’ ST' 
ntiti loilg. 76" 3^^ New jiti inatgiiiBciini it was mice 

the capital of {K^wecful prineesu In the eleveiitU and 
twelfth Gentnricift it vsw^ ruled by a Sinda dynasty^ who 
itsi a ftile were feudatories of the Western Chunky as of 
Kiilyani.^ The fortunea of the family seem to have 
tjcguu to decline early in the twelfth century^ after the 
reigns of SizVga If and his Son Aeha IL The latter was 
mling ill a,p, 1122. From the year llflO the family 
disappears fniin history. 

It seems i^asonablj" likely that the Sihga fiimitioned 
ill our piusent inscription is .Sirtga 11+ who was ruling 
about tlie beginning of the twelfth century. So far as is 
known, no other Sihga had control of Yelburga about 
this period- On the other band, the charoctci-s of this 
insoription suggest that it was written about 1175. 
It may tiiercfore be conjectured that after a persccutiou 
of the plains by Sifiga in the Brst quarter of the twelfth 
century their cult in Yelburga fell into dewy for 
a considerable time, possibly half a century. After this 
penod hod elapsed, and more peaceful timea had come 
for the dain community, Rayilcharya stimulated their 
Hagging sseal and induced fcliem to restore the cult of 
their old temple of Par^vatiiltha. The temple needed 
rrpail's, iiiid in the courtie of these the statue of Pariva- 
iiatha U>aring the present inscription was set up by 
-Malli Sfitt.i, prvsiiiiiably to replace a dilapidated older 
figure, 

L, 1). pARNErr. 

* Ftfr KmmlNioiy;« ^ YeUmripi iw« iivL llKlIt p- 

“ StB jreirrjNi/ Branch Vdl. li,. nln^ 

Imika, vol. vij; ap|iu, New, 234, vciL \iii, apji. ii, 

p. 10, 
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AS AliAMAlO INSCHlPnoS FRa^ TAX1L.=I 


As Aramaic Isscaimus from Taxila 

The aeconipAnying plate depicts an Atnniaie itii^cripiictti 
found on the site oE tlie ancient city of Tasilu, and is from 
u photo^sipli kindly sent by Sir J- !l. Slarebull, DitecfcoF' 
General of ArcliRKiIogy in IndiUp who in hh covering letter 
gives the following account oE the Btoiie :—■ 

The inscription was carved on an octagonal pillar of 
white niarhte, of which only the piece photographi?d ho-H 
been found. It was discovered in u house of the tii^t 
century E,c., and must have been buried, in lU prcHciU 
worn and broken coriditioin before the Sieginriiiig of our 
era . . . Tlicre is no traco of any charoctera on the faci^ 
of the eoluinn to the left, and it may Iah assn tiled from the 
blank space immediately on the right of the record tlial 
<ni this side also there were no other letters. The face of 
the marble Is damaged in places, with tho result tlinl 
estampages. however carefully taken, are indistinct Anil 
confusing. For this reason 1 have prepared tills photo- 
grupb by rnnniiig sepia into the chiselled grooves of the 
letters wherever the chi sell fog is t|uite clear^ but not 
where tliere la any doulit about it.*^ 

As will be (seen from, the shape of the block, the 
arrjLngeiiient of the letters^ and the nature of the contents, 
the present atone is only a finginenl, ooiistiliiting the 
left-hand ^ido of the original cpigra[ih. lienee the 
meaning, and even some of the letters, must reinaiii 
obscure, unless a fortnnatiL! chance should reveal tlic lost 
cumpanion block. Nevertbelesfl someih big of its purport 
can be underbto<iKl oven now, and it is to luj hojjed that 
patient study in the Course of time will throw rnoio light 
n[ion its nature than is at present possible. 

The letters, as welt iis the languAgc, are Aramaic, and 
are of a type which may be aHSigiud, wHb dut 1 ^‘FVe, to 
the early part of the fourth century Ii D. They suggest 
a sutiiewhat later date tlian the Carjieiitivis Stele (C.LS,, 


JoUKSAL Rov. Ah- Spc. 



Aramaic Lnscriplion from Taiilan 






AK Ak.iMAK- iKscnirrioN' rnoM taxi la 
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/ijjirjr, /J No. 141 = plv KJX Aflil have conaiderAble 

afHnity witli certaiu papyri of the filth and fatirtli 
csentiifiKi published ih?d., Nos. 144 aud 146, aa well m 
with fioiiie of the Assiiiin papyri in Sachan^s ArrM^n^ 
Piqyftu* U7idOii™ixt. 1 veDtore to ofier the following 
te II tati ve traiialite ration:— 


1. n'isn 

1^ 
i I 

riTn irs3 ji 

a* *rn'S3S 


mn 'HI niriin 

3. snnjj 

o. 

nsi£ 

•i. KniiJ tci nj4 

in. 

[nin^37n 

r». yjl 'm^K'Tl 

IL 

"nun 

« riDi 'rn’pain 


[fDhnns ri5-i!3S 


To this* I would add a few olteervatioiis— 

Line 1 : pixibably "^'1 have earveri"^, 1 . 3 ; KJl'i'Tii Hoenia 
to be connected wnth 'lij carpenter (cf. Aram. Pap'^miA 
ujid O^fntka, xsv, 3; liii, 2. 2 ; viii, 9), ^nd here perhapH 
means Carving 'v 1. 4 : if iiiy divisioa of the words Is 
right, the wood mid ivory arc tli&se of the royal preeerv^ea; 
the Crown nHiially owned all clephaula and pos^ics^d 
large domains, »o that wood from the hitter and ivorj^ 
would conic under the teriii Hfi'lSJ fi'oni K3J. J* o: *^and 
to his father were." L fi: division and sense are obscure; 
the letter that 1 have transliterated as 1 might be $oinp- 
thing dse. h H; one is tempted to see in the first fiv<‘ 
letters a fie^tiisn of tiie root corres|iouding to tiio Hebrew 
tin% but the dialect dctimiidw fan, not ; perliajis then 
w*e may M'parate tH from flUn, and translate the latter 
and the two following words as authority and |M>w^er 
was'’. L 9! the ih uiieertflinj Sir John Marshall 

reganla it as most probable that what I iiave aiiiniiiicd tu 
W its aladt is really the shiift of such a letter : but the 
letter^ even in tiiat ease, might be read as IcQ^^in Ls it 
posaibk iliat we have here the Indiflii name /'onUcm? 


THE tiH-sT ikjlIiaic inscbiptiok FHOir india 

J, iOj hia conduct " t 1, 1 I and alao lib nous.” 
I, 12; the persoujil name here is n^in oljscure. At the 
end of the 11 tm are traces of the riylit-liand side of 
a ktter, vrhich might iw sajTM-Wi. or Uth ; If we accept 
the former, it is poesthk to vocalisie as J’ut"r'm-rd*ri, 
i,e. Aiinna-tiyct, corimpondiiip to the Sanskrit /^rtivSni- 
The name Priivinv is well known in epos, and 
might well lie home hy a real man; and the change of 
it sonant to a anrd conaoimiit, such as that of ^ to s, is 
*liiite comiiion in the Xorth-West dialects* 

li. D. Bar.vett. 


The Fhist Aramaic Tn’Schijtion from India 

I must thank Mr, F, W* Thomas for his great kindness 
in sending me tiic photograph taken by Sir J. If. Marshal], 
and also Dr. Bamett for letting me see his ti'aciug and 
trsneliteratlon. The facaimifo ia pjade from the photf.)- 
gmph. which is as good as St can be. U n fort tin ate ly. on 
the original, the iettera are as white as the mt of the 
mar hie, and it was iieocssary to darken them, in order 
to obtain a plmtogiapli. This process introduces an 
clement of uncertainty, since Ui some eases part of a line 
may have escaped, and in others an accidental setuLeh 
may appear as part of a letter. Hence the following 
passages arc more or less doubtful; line 4. ; 1, 6, 1'p?); 
h S. IS and :j1: ]* LI, Lim seventh and ninth letters; I. 10,0: 
1. 12, llm name. The difficulty of reading, where Uic 
words are nnfatniliar, Is increased by the alinilaritj- of 
Sf,tne of the Jcttci^ : 3. J. T (ID. and even 1, are liable to 
confusion ; S and H in I. 7 i ^ 3 ,, ^tid Ih fi. Id; p, r\- 
Xo donht if we Jmd more materiai it would be poLiblu 
lo dji^tingiiUli ilm forms. I read ah follows 



TlfE FI ROT ARAMAIC INSCRIITIOK FROM ISPlA :14^1 


pnx. I 
Sj? ‘ITI'OtS 2 
“Tj? xnnj] a 
NninnjiTs nf4 i 
\)n 5 

n:i 'ni'pa ;n a 
mniina -j; 7 
nn nsi nisnvs s 
n'"a m 
nnia":!] lo 
*nwn Pit?^ 11 
tni’is ]«"0'7 12 


MiyiuQrial 
U> PlklTRXI lor 
iht ciming an 
c^ar and ivory 

» , » imi Iffilniagfid to bis (atlii^r^ 
Behold^ this is my charge 
, . , thifi Voliiixards 
. * » and when eho wwt 

. . . par lord PDIDU (?) 

. . « his kingdom 

. . . and also bis sons 

_ . to OUT lord PVri>PS (?) 


The first four Jinos (and perhaps tha first sis) are 
evidently csoutmuons^ Lines 0-10 are certainly not so* 
Xothing sceiiia to be lost before L 1 or at the encL On 
the right each lino <?L 6) begins with a full word. On 
the left nothing is missing but a letter here and thcri,% 
Consequently it would appear that the inscription was 
originally engraved round a doorway or window, or more 
probably a panel containing a portrait (like e.g. the 
Ncrab inonunient), thns—^ 


pn^:’ 


■h K -t- . ■ • [ 

...... 







Line 1 is quite uncertain. A word tor **meniorinl“ is 
wanted. The first letter may be a The next may ho a 
l»rlinitt like the "S (?) in 1* 0. Otherwise a certain ^ does not 
occur. Tho word plV is not found m this st^nse of 
“jurttificalloii" or " BckdowledKnnent‘% but it is quite a posaible 
word^ CL ijerhapfi Nnp"^, CIS, li, 

L t. The first word must be a personal nsinc. Tho mj|;*ht 
}n 3 "I 0 ? even 2, iho "1 might be "f (or D?)« the p might be T, 















.“IW TtiE FlHfiT AlUililC iXSCftlJTlOS FIIOJJ l.VUlA 

It cwirot bcr Ptolemy’s Soutli Indin^, nor probably 

n Greek name 

1. i. There ia m doubt about the reading '* cedar ”, Thu 
retuaioiiift letters sceot to Im meant iif> one ^'anl, siiicu claea’bHfrr 
words aw usually sepamted with boihc cats. It wtjtild lie read 
moat naturally as MnlaJJi:?, tthidi (nnle^ it be an tndiiiii 
word) is iDcoiiingless, If dividod, [U' would meim “ivory", but 
tiniDJ is dilBculb The j Ls tudikiii that in I, 3, 1 suggest that 

it is a badly fomtuil 11 , and that the eomimund is a vonant of 
tbo Hebrew {1 Kings a, 22 ; 2 Chron. ix, 21), nieuDiiig 

simply " ivory ", 

]- S. if ii follows without a break oti I. -1, may tranalakil 

which belonged 

1. 8. This and 1. ft arc Ibc most difficult iiarts of the 
iuscriptioi)- Jl]? is certaLo, Tbo preceding letters look fib.- 
one word. The fioffix ’ shows that it must bt> a noun. The 
n and fl are certain, jind the first ' is proballL', Thu otlusr 
letters ore 1 {or S {or 1), p (or fl or i‘). The *1 is fltmnge, 
and no cortaiQ instance of it occius elsewhere iti the inscription. 
It seomB necessary to divide the Icltcra and read ’ril’OS fH, or 
S in, making — the und of a lost wool, since the pronottn 
Muld hardly Btnnd in the same phrase with nit. The wool 
19 not found in the stusu of a '* trust ", but it is (luiht 
liossibic. Or is it, after nit, a Hebmism (ef. L 8) 'FiThl " and 
I designetl” or " decoratoi] " ? J confess it is more like that. 
Theu p might bo the proDomi, fltibjuct of llH in i. S, and the 
text would be continuotuf so far, 

L 7. a Persian name? Cf. Tliivaredbl? (Jiisli, 

imn. !!va}nf/tbuck, s-v.). "|T may agree with a firevioua notin 

now lost, or with 'lri3. “ the said V." 

1. ft. The first letter is probably a 5 which hns Ici^t its two 
top Strokes fcf. L 10). It might jwrhaps }» H {cf. h 7), iiut in 
the certain coses of H its right band airoko is more slanting. 
The "I might be a 3, The H is more jirobable tbun ]' after 
hut it might bo a p p^^Jln -. (1 wo read it can only 

Ilf a Hi'bmism (cf. oil 1.8), a feminine purticlplo llipbil referring 
to n'T'Tl’inS, which will bp a (oininioe name. Then mn 
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imtunilly nfifis* with tbo saniG, Tho intomnin^ word must 
l«s 'T3T, though the 2 , ds it upiiQJirt, is monj like A *1. 

Dr^ Bttrufttt reatls It. 

1. 0. The natiii' i:^ very imtertiim. tU Becouii ikini idtirth 
letters should bti “1 or 1, If Wti were ritjht in readiag 
ml. 7+ tb»‘ sworid btter;^ At ought to be The fifth iiiny 
bo tbo sjumOt ’v'ritb its top s-troke loflti or 4 1. The third is the 
moet piijr.^ling. The U>p is very small for ^ P- It miglu 
bo s Vt us I>r. linniett tivfceB it. but Lbo tad looks mori* Like 
a scroteh on the niarhle thft.ii au iuteatloiinl sLtdhOi Thoa w^lisvl 
can the smaill remfiining head be? 1 suepoct that tlio waino is 
ihe same ns that in L. 12. the name of some impoftiUTi 
lieiwanagUj IMirhatw a ktag Ux I. 10), it is writtoji 

iarge here (iJO ill 1. 7)* hut flinaller whou tt iwatod in 

L 12, Both aamcs liavo tht^ aaiae titlo and in so short 

nit tascription thefts does not seem room for the niriition of tw*o 
such peti6on3&. If they nrw the same tlie third Ictlef may Iw 
w strangely formed ' tu Isoth case5^ In the hlophatittne ri 
is the Lille of the Persian governor. 

L 10. ThE^ first letter is tbo same as in T5r, Itamott takiiS 
buLh as Hi but ifl a ver>‘ onlikely wonl here. The last 

letter must he H, thoiigb duly a tbia outline of it roniiiius^ 

1. 12. See above on 1. 0* The 2 iecond leltor of tlir name ikS it 
Tstuuds ifi A clcBT 1. The ihiid soems to Ih* n Ijadly formiHl \ 
The ether two may Uo "1 or *t. At the end is a trace of l:^ 
which need aot noci^sarily 1^ part of the iinnie. Some letters 
may be missing at the end of lines 0 12. If Ih Ilf 12^ itro 
<50iitiaucmB the nieaiurtg may be either *“ the sons of P* or hifi 
SDRS (did or gave Bomothiug) to P."* 

An Ui the datct since the nnines are not sdentiHeth wo 
eiiii only jiid^e from the lonua of the Icttei'K^ Kute 
eapecially the H. m V S S. J? Uufortnnately wo have no 
other Aramaic iiiseriptson froiii Indin for eomimriHon^ iuul 
miint Lherefoi'o look elsewhere. All these letters are far 
remove<l from the nrehuie Eoriiis, e.g* of fehijirU, Tlie 
Hi Tk if are very like the forma used in the Elephantino 
papyri—allowing for the ditteretice between curving and 
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writing—but aliglilly mDrc simpUficd, Several otlter, liras 
crucial, lettera arc practically' the same os at Elcpbautitic. 
We might then conclude that the in^tcripiion is of ubint 
the mmQ date ivsi the papyri, sojiie^vhat etirlier tlian 
400 RC., and that both are in the olEcinl hand of the 
Persmn Empire. Bui ir V^nrei Hlightly later in style. 
The ^ Is exactly like that in CIS, 144^ (abont 400 RCL). 
Ill a Ptolenmic papyrus publiHhed in PSBA. (1907^ 
p. 200 +, and plates) it lias an almost modern form. The 
Ptolemaic K is* scunewlmt like the K liere, and the ' is 
very like that in L 12, We shall probably theirefore not 
be far wmng in ascribing the inscription to about t!ie 
middle of the fourth century. WheLher Aramaic would 
have continued in use in India after the expedition of 
Alexander wo cannot say. There are no Greek inacrip- 
iioDS in India^ and Greek iutlucnee seems to have come 
tnuch later. 

The diacovery of this inscription throws an interesting 
liglit on the origiii of the KLuiroifthi alphalx^t. Taxi la, 
where it was found, was a chief city of the Kharosthi 
district, and an Billiler H&yn (FiVutiu fh\ JouTn.^ 1895, 
p. 45) " it is her^, of conn^e, that the Kliarofthi ftipliabet 
must have originatedTlio view that Aramaic was 
odieially used by tliu Aclifoiiienians ffinit auggented by 
Clermont Oanneau)^ that after their C0nf|nest of Northern 
[ndia about 50ft a.a it became cun'cnt there^ and that 
KharcH?thi wojft derived fiHom it in this way, is thus Ijoiiig 
gradually coiihnued. The papyri liave shown that tile 
language was oIEdally lu^d by the IV-r^sian Government, 
and no doubt when (if ever) excavation is possible on 
suitable sites in Persia itself* further evidence will be 
found. As a inatler of fact, however, Aramaic os A tiugmf 
fniMCit was not by the Persian EtnpircH Jt 

Wits used ill inucli earlier times, not for monumental or 
literary purposes m far east, but as a trade language nido 
by side ivitli the impossible cuneiforjii ayiatem, ag is 
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Hhown by tbe “ dockets ’ oh Babylonian tablets. Under 
Assurbanipal ^froro fi6S B-a) an Ammioaii copyist 
(A-BA [ = dttp*irlT7n« armAtt) waa officially employed 
HA well as an Ajssyriaii (Houmiel, Geoffr^ i, p. 191 +)■ 
By tlie Petsiana this waa futtlicr estonded, whether or 
not we believe with Homtncl (ibid-, p. -lOl +) that the 
O.P.cuneiform is derived from some form oE“ Phccmcian- 
Aramaic " alphabet. The um oE cuneiform for writing 
Persian did not lost long, and after the fall of the empire 
when we next meet with written Persian it ia in vanons 
forms of the Aramaic character. It k not difficult to see 
how the alphabet would eventually reach India. This 
inscription is the first proof that it did get there- Ite 
date is nearly that of the first specimens of KharO|lhi. 
and it thus forms a sound boais for comparing tlm two 
ayatems of writing- See Bulilcris table in YOJ, (1895, 
after p. G6) or in his /iidiscfce PaUuiffrapkie, p. 

A. Cowlev. 
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LES AUAHKii BEKtlKBlE XI" nU XI \ * sifeclefJWU' 
OeoMES M a ltd a is, DocU^ui- ;■« Lfittres. pp. 76 f. 
Paris; Ltirous^ 

Barbur.v, it inuy be recalled, is tlie part of Norlb Africa 
JIoit«co, Algtera, Tuiib, and Tripoli. TIm: 
whole region was iiicluacd in the Islamic conquests oE 
I he Araljs. and was suWued by them more or less com¬ 
pletely by the early part of the eighth century. Their 
first invLiions and their occupation Eor the nest two 
eontiiricfl nr so resalted in Uie aettleinetil of a cmisideraWo 
miinbev of Arabs in tlm conntvy, Tlie Arab eJement thus 
ititrodiiced into tlie population apiwurs, however, to have 
Iwen limited for the most part to a few- of the towns <m( 

10 hove rcmaintHl stationaiy, or perhaps to have tendmi 
rather to dwindle than to increaiw. Another Arab 
invasion took place In the eleventh eetitury, with verv 
.liUbrent resnlLs in this respect. It led to tho spi-eading 
of the Ambs all over Barbvry and their t^slah mbinent ;n 
the various parts of it side by side with I le 
itihnbitants, the Uerbors, or mingled with them. Ih 
ntocesa took about three eentuvios to eompletc, and wlnlo 
it left the Berbers on tlie w hole preponderant in 
it meant that tho Arabs bad become a very considerable 
^qion of the pjople. Tiio history of the Arabs tii 
Btirbary from the iikvcnth to the fourteenth century 
covers a considerable elhnograpbie ebange- 

The occasion of the eleventh century invasion was the 
rebellion of the eastern province of Barbary agniiwt the 
b'atinild KhaVif of Caira The Kbalif. In consequence, 
in motion two tril>es of Alwb Badwins to take po^^^on 
nf the revolted pmvince. These tribes, Hilal and Sulaiin. 
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n(!caiapaiiied by n qther trilml miits, iiiude thflir 

npparancc in the iiiintem part of Barbnry in a.tj. )050. 
Sulnhii HUiyed in Tripoli. Hilill, ptwcediti" went, tii^t 
overran Tunis an<i then cKteudod ituelf further westward. 
By the middle of tlie twelfth eentijr 3 ', in conseijuence 
iitaiiily of this estetision of Hilal, the Arabs Imd spread 
over more than Imif Barbary. Within the tiext ccntuiy 
they hod Cfovered the rest of the distniica to tlie Atlantic. 
Sulalm, advantdnij from Tripoli to Tunis about the 
be^ifining of tlie thirteenth century-, helped to press 
Hilul to the westward to Ceulral Barbary and Moroccf*. 
The trilie of Ma'qil, one of tlie .stimll iinits at the time 
of the invasion, had gradually travelled westward alon^ 
the iiertliern edge of the Saharu, increasing grcatlv iii 
nunibei-s as time went on, and by the middle of the 
thirteenth century had ranged along most of the castem 
and southern Iwider of Morocco frum near the Medi- 
ten-anean to Sus. Aralis of HiJol had been brought to 
Morocco in other ways. After the Aralw Imd scattered 
over Barbary, there was a good deal of moving about 
before tliey reached a state of normal ei|utEihriuni. 

In general the Aralis remained iioiiiads. With hardly 
an exception they founded no states of their own, but 
tlicy aitachef] themselves, either in the quality of 
marauding intruders or tiint of unruly subjects and 
{airtisans, to the various Berber kitigdoms within wliosc 
sphere thej' found themselves. Their hislory' runs in 
the muife of Berber politics. The principal Berber 
dynasties in the ascendant towards the lx>ginning of tlie 
period under Consideration belonged to the division of the 
Bcrbera known us SiinhS.jah, and consisted of the Zirids 
of Eastern Barbary. with their capital nt Qairawon, their 
neighbours to the west, tha llammadids. nnd the MiirAbits 
(A1 xMorftvJdea) of Morocco. In the middle of the Iwclftli 
centnrj' the Munahhids (Al Mohodes). who liclonged to 
the division of the Beibers known an Miuiiifidah,\wept 
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awiiv tlic dyiiftstics of i^oliiljflh and subjected nil Bafbiirj’ 
for a pfiort time. Towards the end of the tvvcJfth century 
tlie shorn ived dyuiiaty of Batil QJtianiyab. representing^ 
ft lecnidescence of the Mm-abit .■sovereignty and violently 
lioistile to the Mnwnbbids, set up in the ea-stem part oE 
BttrViary, lii the thirteenth century the empire of the 
JEuwfthhidfl broke up. ilorooco fell to the dynasty of 
tile Mavinids, and Centrai Barbary to that of tin- 
Zaiyitnids, whose capital was Tiliiusftn ; these two 
dviiuatics represented a Lhirtl division of the Berbers, 
that of Zanatah. EoNtera Barbary came under the 
IJaEdda, who belonged to the MaBjnudah diviHion. Tiie 
leaser Berber principalities and jwwcrs that rose and fell 
during tiie period were numerous*. 

Lftiidtnarks in the piTOgress of tiio Arabs were the 
battle of llaidaiAn in A.D. 1051, at whidi the trihesmen 
of Hilo] Bignidly defeated the numerically mncli euperior 
army of the Zvrids, witli the result tliat they were able 
to overrun tho territory of the loaers and honeycomb 
tlmir power ; tho battle of Sablbab in A.D. 106+. resulting 
in ft similar disaster to the Ham mad ids; and tiie battle 
of tiapf in A.D. 1151, where the Muivahbid.'i defeated 
tiie combined tribes of UilflJ in a particularly stubbom 
encounter. It is i“emarkable tiiat the defeat of Satif, 
inwU'ad of liviiig disastrous to the Arab cause, liad the 
ertect of furthering it, for it initiated the practice of 
transporting liodies of Arabs to tiie west, a course tiiat 
the Muwahbids later had reason to regret. 11 la kingdom 
of BaiiJ Utmidyt*h. wldeb extended over part of tiastem 
Hurliftry, depended largely on the Arabs for its support, 
os did the kingdoms of the Zjiiyilnids and fiaffids, 
particularly the former, and that of .Marinida was 
dopeiidclit on llieui to some degree. 

Tiie details of tho progress of tlu) Arabs arc intricate. 
One of the rensona is that it is necessary to follow' the 
movoiUtints of a largo number of tribes. At tin) tiine 
101 .'i, 
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of tlie inviij^ion tho irWyen ware few, tlioug:li even 
ihiit Hute it would mmn tlmt each of the two principal 
tritiftl Ixxlies, Hilftl and Sulaiin, consisted ratlnjr of a 
ctjnfedc ration of trilies of lire E^auie litock tlurn of 
ni»nEi.lM;i^ of a ainglo trilje. At all events, the original 
tribes stKiEi split lip into new otieSj in obedience to tbe law 
that prevents ii tdlMi geiting beyond a certain sisw^ and in 
this w’uy natural icicrease of ntniibers led to other tribes 
being formed from time to time* To a large extent eacb 
tribe acted as an independent nnit, bnt a certain eouiic^ion 
was inaintftinerl between trilies nearly related bytheirorigiD. 

Of tlio history tbus briefly surnmari^^d i^fonsieur 
Marvai?^ in this work gives a full account, llie aval table 
antborities are enutuerated in his introdiictioiL. ForoiJio»t 
among tlicm is the *Ibar<}I Ibn (CbaldCin. Tbere are no 
others that are compi^betisive, but there are several that 
cover a pi it of the pci'iod or. one or more of the dynosiicsi^ 
I'o this class iMsIong the Kdiail of Ibn el Atbir and the 
iiaif<ln of Ibn 'Adfiri, Wides bintorics by less weiUktiown 
writers, like Et TijiinJ, Eic Ziirka^i, El and 

Ibn AbE Zar*. Tlicn there la the whole senes of Arab 
geographers from ILti Khtirdadbih to Ibn Ba|u|aln 
Finally, a not unhiiportant source of infommtion, to be 
used wibli dlscriniiijiiting insigiit, exists in a large body 
uf epic Utenrture concerning the deeds of Hilal in Africa. 
This consist of poems, of wliieii a few only have beou. 
piiblished and some Inive not even been written, but are 
preserved in a fragmcnUiry state in memory. Some 
knowledge of thf^i pHEiiiB Ib fitill current, even among the 
common people, throughout the western half of the Arab- 
speaking world. Altogether, there h nbuiidiint information 
of a certain sorL The jkrub writers, how^evur, display the 
usual ^jimlitics of their kind—want of critical ability and 
lack of the setific of prtjiiK>rtion, l>osides an almost complete 
zieglect of anything in the nature of pniCiHO statislica 
details_ Monsieur Marvais says well of them, '^Narrateurs 
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Min» art. ila nous donneiit den fiiits. jfriinds et pcLila, uii 
exposu mitiutieiiX at iiietilore”; lie adds. “ Conibien il esl 
walttist* de dreswr lY-difictj d one epoque ii i'aide dc nette 
poussitiv. d’dveneiiiants. cast ce c|Uft nous anrlonH yonlu 
kisser ignorcr an ketenr. mais nnus cmignODS trop d'avqit 
nml rdoiwi doJis J'esaai de recooBtUiition quo nous avons 
tente, poor no pw en rejeter uii peu Iv tort sui‘ nos 
iiiforiutiteura/* 

SIotiHieur Mar^aiss divides the Imi^ry into two pcriodfi 
of about equal lengtli. Tlie first may Iw described os 
that of tho rise of the Ai^ibs.tbe aet'ond as that of their 
iitidiug their level Under tho finst he treata of the 
invasion, the lull of the Saiiliajab kingdouia, and tliv 
of Ban! Gbaniyali } under the second, which covers 
the fourteenth and moat of the thirteenth ‘['^ntiity. lie 
deals with the Arabs according to the three tiitun diviaionB 
of Morocco, Central and Eastern Barhury. A tliird 
section of the book contains a detailed account of tiie 
state of the Arabs hi Earharj' at the end of Lhe fourteenth 
century, taken tribe by tribe. At the end there is a map 
showing the places occupied by the various tribes of 
Arabs and Berbers at this epoch, Thci-o arc also four 
genealogiail tables enabling the relationship of the triks 
of 11 Liar and Snlaini to be followed. Various questions, 
sueli as the nature of the tribe, triljal alliances, and feoffs, 
are treated of in appropriate places in tbe liistorj'. Iho 
book torminatca wiih a chapter containing a long soi'ifs 
at conclusions as to the economic life of the Arabs in 
Barliary, their stwinl orgaiitzation. and the political pari 
they played, which aro based on tlie preceding l>arl of 
the text 

Monsieur ^lai^ak’ w'aiuing about the nature of lii.s 
materialH is necuaaai'y, hut he has HiiccnxKlcd in spite of 
ohstaeles. He has esecuted his task so thoroughly and 
so ivcll that it is cosy to overlook its difficulty. Out of 
« mass of ilbordcicci and lil-aasortcd facts, wbldi as put 
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togetlicr hi thij originals liHLvt!^ tlie reader wiili tt. [eeiiog 
of bewildcfhig confusion, be Uoa managed to draw a full, 
dear, and well-balanc€id picture^ tbniwHig the main 
features of hia subject into prammence, and subcirdiuating 
miQor detail to its proper place in the peispective. His 
boolc displays oommeadable judgiiienli and literary akillp 
besides clearly representiiig tlio expenditure of iiiucli 
diligent research. It will certainly Jong raiuain a standaiil 
nutbority, and indeed in most of its range there seems to 
be little rgoui for anything further. 

One of the quoatioiis dealt with by lloiuiieur MargmSp 
tlie iiniwitance of which is evident, may be noticed 
spooialLv : w hat was the tiu tuber of the Aii&bs by whom 
liarbary was invaded 1 There seems to be no evidence 
of any material accession to thdv nuinbora from outside 
^abaequeut tflj the invasion. It is oliaracteristic of the 
Arab historians that the whole of tJiom yield but one 
single passage giving figures. Tbis conies frcua the iust 
work of the contemporary writer Ibn or and is 

preserved by Leo African us (sixtccnih eontury) and 
Marniol (siituenili century)- It estimates tbe coml>atout 
Arabs at the obviously round nninber of 50,000^ and 
the total iiuniber of individuals of Iwlh sexea who took 
part in the iiivasion nt the still more vague mini her 
of more than one ini 11 ion. In discussing these tivn 

tigurcs, Monsieur Mai^is points out tbe manifest dis¬ 
proportion iKttween them, and arrivea at the concluaion 
that the estimate of more than one million is materially 
above the reality. One cogont argument t^n be added 
to those lie uses. I'lm bulk of the invading Arabs caiue 
fiom Egypt. Slid began their movemeut by crossing the 
Nik^so that the territory they had oecnpied was limited 
to the casUwii half of Hg\'pt .Moreover, they did nut 
constitute the entire Ikdwiu [)opulatioii even of this half, 
for other Arab trilies can Vfc pointed to which were 
settled in Egypt to the east of the Nile before them and 
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leumined in thut pnrt nfUjT tlieir depnrture. The toUl 
nnitiber of Bndwina In Egypt in IfiSI estininted »fc 

‘246.000. bnt of tlieae only lOO.OOO wew iioninda, tho 
rertl Imvin*; heootiie sodentary or being in the MUtise of 
settlin*^ down. The nomad Amb ekinont in Egypt m 
tlie eleventh century may have been stronger than m the 
nineteenth, hut therr* seems to l>e no ground for Ijolieving 
that it was then 50 enormouHly greater that lesa than 
half of it can have amonntftJ to umre than one million 
iadividnal*. Sud. a mipp^ition does not seen, to W 
reconcilable, either, with any rcai^Tioble cfiltmate of the 
total popnlatimi of Egypt at tlie time. If the number of 
the invading AtaU wna as iimiiV us 200.000 all told, even 
Ihifi ia a good deal giealer than it might bo expected 
that Egj'pt would have been able to pi^nce. Monweur 
Marcnis'dtes an cstimato that the numljer of Arabs m 
Barbarj' in the sixteenth century was. 4,650,000. a ii^r^ 
however, nhich lie regards n*i too high. It would be 
intoi-esting to have a statement of the total number at 
tlie present day, and to he able to compare it with the 
number of the Berbers, Imt tl.e preaetit knowledge ns 
to the population of Morocco seems to 1^ insiifficciifc Utr 
any exact coinparistm. 

In bis introduction Monsieur itor4,ajs .-eniarkfi ol 
JUrluivy: " II eat ^wii de fwl aiisni ngile et oil I'.igitfttmn 
Iiuit^siLike appiirjiiss?c auswi att'rile/ The his^toty pf O 

from the elevcutb to the fourtcctith cciilnry so far as 
the Herlwrs are coucBmed docs indeed Bcein to repi'vwnt 
Uttk nior« tlmn a perpettiiil W do^Hn t i» 

true that certain brofkd eirect* cais diHceriied as tic 
result or tliu constiitit tutiitoih viz. the division of RanhajuVi, 
that of Ma-mfidah, and that of Zuniitah each beeim.e 
politically predominant in ita turn ; but it m not clear 
that the passing of power frotn one to the other implie 
any essential change in the general conditions, Hmm 
a wide point of view, the never-ending coiirtict can 
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prol>nljly be lookc^l upoti liitoply os a briQBkini^ 

in of the people of tho momitAin and dci^crt on thc^se 
of the cultivated puiia and towufi; tliQ nucceiw^ of ilie 
former resulted in their beeoming converted to the Hide 
of the letter and then m tlie end suceumbing, hi their 
turn, to similar attneks from the wHdi^, It was a contest 
between barl^riHin and civilisuitioii, and tlie latter I'eeoi.led 
slowly and tend or] to disappear. The effect of the 
immip^ration of th u A mbs was not to iiit roduc;^ ;tU 3 'thinjif 
completely' now* for there was a large nomad populatiun 
l^eforOp but i4i intensify the struggle hy increasing the 
proportion of the nomad element. Tlie Arabs brought 
rui[i and desolation to floiirishiug towns and fertile tractSp 
W'hich the same fate would probahly have over taken 
without Lhenit but at a less twpid rate.. The remarkable 
feature of their history is tlie manner in which they 
contrived to lodge themselves among and ended by 
permeating a large and ivarlike nation. Clearly it wua 
only owing to the disorganisation and disunion of tlie 
Berixii’s tliat the nchieveinent was poseiblop but then the 
Arabs themselves were partieularlj'' disorganisicd and 
disunited. Guided by no deliberate policy, and inspired 
by nothing morOp it would fieem, than the love or plunder^ 
in the face of many lilffie ill ties and in spite of i-cvei-HeSp 
they managed aumehow to prosper and to Kuoceed. In 
this history a testimony to tlieir vitality is given that 
helps to explain other Arab exploits 

_ A. R O, 
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lalain rcueinhles otiicr reIigion.H in owdng mudi to Llie 
followers of its founder. The great social and religious 
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struf^tuTe of uliaHitimdaiiifiTH aa It appe**'^ iti ita com- 
plvt^d form obviously eould not liav*f hotn coiislnictotl 
entirely by Miilsftiuiuftd. He ia tho undisputed originator, 
but Jiia laboum did not go l^eyoud laying the Hi^t stones, 
and it wan the Lfttik of hi:^ disciplea tind tliORO vibo tame 
after to rear up awd croivn the edifice. It is a i^oestion 
liow far they aueceoded in adhering to the original plan 
and iTi carrying out their work on lines that he would 
have approved. One limy aak, in otlier words, to what 
extent I slum is really l>ased on ongins derived from 
Mulminnnid aud has been developed nceordiug to tho 
spirit and inteutiona of hie iloetrines. 

An impartial iiu|iiirer h likely to find that in the 
development of Isliiin souls new principles have been 
imported nritl that 11 lore has l>con some departure 
from the original scheme. Tliis feature of the graivLh 
of Islam m brought prominently into view by Profeassor 
Margollouth in his lecturex. He begins by assiiming 
in the reader an acfjuttiutuiice with the elements of 
his subject^ suid taking the i^iiran m the natural 
atarting-point lie discusses various (|ueati(juti relating 
to ths sacred book, such as its own conception of 
itself nnd lh« way in which il was regarded by the 
Pre^phetM eoiiteiujKjraries. Hence ho is able to explain 
fiotsie of its jicculiar chanicteriptics, like iU* abundant 
repetition and its variation in detail, and to slioiV how' 
it cams about that it was not collected Into a book until 
some time after the Prophet's^ dentk He arrives at the 
]illpoiUnit concinsion that tlm QiirAn in genciiil if* 
geiiuinCp i-Ci that witfi some reservation it may be s^iid 
that the material it conLuins was actually delivered hy 
the Prophet., Ele then IcMjks at the siil^siaiice and shoivs 
llmt, ill apite of any elaima to oinniaeieut comproheimivc- 
iiofls that may have been advanced on its Iwhaifj the 
Qur'an is far from ofTcriiig a coinplctc or a consisieni 
guide to ritualp law, or etliics (to say nothing of the other 
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HcipiiceB included in the iKlnnik purview). A aupplemeiii 
to the Quraa was therefore indispcnaable. 

A system of Jaw being the firet want, Professor 
Margoliouth first considers the way in which the legal 
supplement was obtained. His view is tliat to iiegiti 
with, tw'o sources of law esiated, custom and the 
Quran, custom liting foremost, because the matters 
for which tho Quran provided were limited in number; 
and when, owing to tlio Lransfortuation of Arabia 
into an empire, and tlia incorporation in fslam of 
numerous nations and comm unities with verj'diver venL 
practice, this earliest theory }«came unworkable, a f^b 
source of law was imagiticd in the form of an oral law, 
wijich was anggested by tlie example of the Jews, and 
consisted for a time of “ not anything quite clcHnite, but 
merely what w<ui cnstooifliy and had the approval of 
persons of authority, all of wliom presently merged in the 
prophet 

It is to be observed that, according to this opinion, 
.Mulmiiimad, who nitinrmlely becomes tlm sole source of 
the law apart from the Quran, was not originally one 
of its sourcea at all, Conseqnetitly, it stems to follow 
that Im was conaidcrwl by his contemporaries in his 
lifetime and the period immediately after his death to 
have acted, at least us far as the law was concerned, 
merely as the djaunel or mouthpiece of the Qur'llu. 
Is thm notion in nccorduncu with historical eviilcnco 
and, ninrcover, is it in accordance with probability? 
Can one refuse to believe that .Muhammad explained, 
interpreted, and amplified the admittedly discrepant and 
jnsiifEcient rules and iiia,xjmB of law that the Qiirnii 
contains, and in tins way, m, well by his pcre*,nal 
example, ho iiddwJ something to the legislation of thu 
Quran whilst he was alive, and that after hia death tlio 
mcollectiou cannot have disappeared f Accordingly, ought 
not a plnco to be given to Muhammad as oim of tim true 
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further and doubt svliether the pr^.^nt the'iiy that 
deriv'os iTie law ukiiiiately from the Quran iiiul 
Muhaniin&d hiLS not always prevailed. 

Certainly, it i& beyoml question that aoma of the law 
sprang fram cm^tom, and some of it from ** what had the 
approval of persons of authority", that is to ftay, from the 
opinions of the corn pinions of the Prophet and learned 
men, and from rules and directions instituted by khalifs^ 
governors, and others^ Occasionally, the TcaJ origin can 
lift dcinonsirated to liave been such, and it can bo seen 
that the origin was auhtiequently attributed to tbe 
Prophet by an aftertboiaglit, as it were; Prpfes'sor 
Margolioutli sopplir^ cxanipleB, It is probable timt iJio 
proportion of the law doriveel from these two wounses 
is Urge, But tbo fact would not necessarily imply that 
there lias been any change in the theoretical standpoint. 
Custom may have acc|uired legal force on the gronud 
sol el 3 ^ that it was sanctioned expressly or tacitly by the 
Pmphet I authority may Imve attached to the opitiions 
of coiapatnomi and learned men for the solo reason that 
they were conatderEHl to have special knowledge of the 
Pit)p1iet's mind and thus to be abb to represent hta ideas; 
the klmlifs^ govomom, and others inaj^ have been allovred 
the right to obedience because they were i‘egarded as 
deriving their power nUimatel}-* from him. As a matter 
of fact, tiiBf^ are the beliefs that seem to have been 
entertained, and cotn^ijuently ciistoni, tiio authority" of 
the learned, or of per?«jns in powder would not at any 
time have been admitted theoretically to have been 
indcpendctii sources of law. 

Professor Rlargolioutlies account of the legal suppb- 
tiient seems, then^ harrlly to do Justice to the work 
actually purfonnetl as legislator by the Propiiet, and 
not to bo quite fair to his followers, in that it chiiiges 
them vvith having exalted him to a position which 
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lie Iiover clAiiiied or tilled, for this is wliat the complete 
change referred to in the theory of the lew renJIy 
entAils. One derives the iinpreijisioti, too, that the eoriv 
Muhnmtnndans are accused of haring fahricaied the 
law from a few Qnr'uiiie oi'lgins and then fathered 
their productioii on Muhammad. To consider thia point, 
it hi necessary to look at the form in which the law 
started. Broadly, it began not as a series of rules, hot 
rather os a serie.s of generally known ptactiees, which 
were considered to be right on the ground that they were 
in accordance with the religion of God, that is to Bav, 
sanctioned either by the authority of the Quran or 
(acconJing to tlie view advanced above) of Muliainmad. 

As there was general agreeineut about tlie practices of 
the law to begin with, tliero wiia no special occaaion to 
look into the precise sanction tor each of them; but 
the cases to bo coveretl by tlte law kept on increasing 
and getting moi-e various as Islam expanded and 
circumsluiices changed; so the bodj' of practice greiv 
i-ftpidiy, and. for easily explained reasons, as it grew 
it tended to beeome divergent. There was before long 
a clear need for settling and formulating the Jaw, When 
the task was undertaken the current Ijody of practice, 
which was the material, had to bo scruLiiiixed and the 
various items had to be cither approved or rejected. A 
strict standard of validity had to be found. Tlie first U'at 
of the validity of any practice was obviously' the Quran, 
and w'hcie this did oot give tlie necessary guidance, the 
next was whether the practice agreed with any precept or 
precedent of the Prophet that could It remciiiliercd: 
licjice the appeal to the tiwditions. Thus the law wua 
b.ased on tlieso two foundaiioiiH, where it rests, Tlie 
Hueation how far the law lias the authority of Muliatniiiiid 
depends cliielly on the reliability of tlie tmditiona, for 
the actual origin of any rule of Jaw, as from a miRloin, is 
■piite immaterial, if the gmuiid for admitting it is not the 
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origin \U^M, but tbi; fact that it was fount! to 1>o justifitfJ 
by A genuine truditioH, Gcjod reanouH for fnigpOGting 
of tbii traditions ean no doubt lio udviLuc^, but it \h 
poA»iljlo to go too fur in this diiv+ytioo. At nil events, as 
PmfvKSor Margolioiit)! points out, tlie jurists htid the 
keenest desire to abide by ttio scripture and tradition. 
One must absolve tbem of any wish to inbrepresent or of 
conaciOHS imposLure. 

A notable feature of ^luhjiiiitimdttnistu is that it affords 
a certain degree of recognition to some other religions 
wlioao tueiiibersH subject to certain conditioiis^ are alioweil 
a Mubordiiiate pJace in the ilulmminadiiTS community* 
Pnifessor llargolioiith treats of it in ft lecture under the 
beading “Tile Status of the l^olerated Cults . ble gives 
ill ustiiitions of the problems to winch tbo institution 
ga.v’0 rise and of the disabilities wliieli its shelter iiiiposed^ 
Tliose wbo came under it were mostly Jews and Cliiistians* 
We are shown bow the relations between ^iuHliuls and 
CliriisLutiis were goot! at first, but seem to have steadily 
detcrioraleib In two other lectures Proressor Margoliouth 
traces the movement in ^luhaninuidnuism towards 
asceticism and thence on to the form of pantheisni known 
as SfiEifitii. Both systems involve^ at iva-sfc wlien r*arricd 
to cxLrLUsiQ lengths, belie fa and ideas quite c^jntraiy to 
any Lb at prevailed lit the atari. In their development 
foreign influences certainly bad lioiiie joarL* l>ut Professor 
x>[argoliouth npiicftrs to be of opinion that tlieir efTect 
wiis not very eouHiderublc^ and allows tliat there is no 
need In look away from Islam for the main origins. Flie 
ascetic exaggerated injunctions to praverj. fActing, and 
the like* wliieb he hmnd lu the Qnriftiip and Llie Ptifi 
could lja.^e Ills wildest drcaiiis nn tlic texts in that licHik 
forbidding that any tiling slioiild bo aaaoci tiled with tlod. 
Tlic ascetic* who wa.'^ inspin'd by fear, and inortitied 
hiinsoll with ft view to ft reward of eternal enjoymentp 
diffen^d fundatiieiHally In these ix^apects from the 4^uf£p 
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who wftg moved by love, mid napircd to reunion with 
the divine by mentis of seif-cffiicement. Yet in mniiy of 
ilieir pnieticea the two were haiiiJy to be diiitinifitialted, 
and Suii<siii is to be regarded aa an otfstioot of osceticiHni, 

There is a lecture on the philoiiopbicat aapplcment to 
the Qur'fin, It is reniarkable bow early ^[ulmuiiiiadans 
began to speculate in the domain of religtoiia metaphysics, 
bow freely speculation was indulged in, and for what 
a length of time it lasted btforB ortbodoNy was able to 
accept the flyatcm of dogmatics Jinnlly estabtbbed as tlie 
nniveraa] creed. Professor .Yargoliouth finds traces of 
Aristotelian thought even in the Quran, and obviously 
the memhorH of the various schools who disputed and 
disciiaed in McHopotarnia, Syria, and elecwliero outside 
Arabia, tnnst have taken eoiiie ideas from the tiotiona 
of the native populatioiia with which they came into 
contact. But the acquaintance of the Muslims with 
works of Greek ptiilosophy came too tate for iiiueh 
inflncnce to Jmvo been exercised in tliat way. I'rofesaor 
Margo)ionth does not consider that Islamic autbom added 
anything to Greek pLiiosophy. 

The last lecture treatH of the historical supplement to 
the Qur an. Islam made a complete break with the post, 
and this is suggeated to be the reason for the very 
small amount of history of the pre Islamic period in 
Arabia that has been preserved. The Qur'an respected 
the Old and New Testanietits, but where they did not 
agree with it the euiTent versions were supported to be 
corrupt. Ilonce in some cases copies of the original 
versions wera ” supplied ". Legends and myths Wame 
atlaclied fairly early to the histoiicai figure of the 
Pnjplietv 

Professor Margulioutli's lectures supply a distinct want. 
Tile numlicr of original works in English dealing with 
the broader a-spccts of Ulam and written by competent 
anthore is not many, mid the particular pednt of view 
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tt« Ims cHo^n s^ieitLi to luivo Iweii Kperesally neglectiKi- 
!Il^ writfifl With mv exceptionaHy wid^ range oE know- 
kJcTj, anii by giv'liig de tailed raferenccsi to the originat 
authorities ho haa utilk€d, soine of which exist only in 
MS., lie ioereasca considerably the value of work to 
tho atiuicut. His lectiinaj form a very uaefnl and 
readable bsiok. One might almost wish that he liad 
asaiitiied a littk leaa preliminary aequaiiitaiice with the 
iiialn facts of MubamuiadaHjaiu and Lslamic history, for 
the book would not then fail to apf^al to a still wider 
circle oE readers than thoae who will now Ija able to 
enjoy it, li tb 

A KEW Fbactical Ghaxmab uf tjie MonFKX Auauic 
OF By S, Sfifo Bet, Privat iJoccnt, 

GetteVA Univeraity. pp. siv and 251- London: 
Luzac k Co.p 1912. 

Tim arrangement of thin lK>ok is so miiinentlj^ practical 
that it commends itself stiongl^^ to thijau desirous o£ 
learning the living Amble laiignage as spokeii in Egypt, 
who wish to avoid the intricacies of cla^^ical gianiiiiar. 
The anther prefaccii his work witli an es-say on modern 
AmbiCp in which he explains how the studetii should 
interpret the tenn vulgar Arabic descants on the 

relation of the saine to the classical tongtiCp wJdch he 
advised should ht dl^ardcd in all hut purely liiciary 
studies. He coin pi ail IS that tlio general adoption of the 
mCKteru speech, favoured by all tion-MijhaniiimdanB. 13 
-wtill opposed by the majority of Mohammedans for two 
rcaaotiH! : brat, that it promotes tindcrHtandiug ain-jug 
the various Arahic-s|H}aking imtioiis; secoiidlyt that any 
change would interfere with tlie Qorfhi w the ord of 
(jod. !Ie uiccis these two objections with the prediction 
tliiittlie dialect oE Eg^T^t will eventually pn-vail over all 
dialect4» It will l>e a very long tboc before this prediction 
comes true j but even then it is difficult to two how it will 
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settle the second point. So long as the QotAii » read ],, 
Arahic, so long will It cierclso Sts influence on tlie npokcn 
language, at least among the educntctl classes, Ji, otder 
to abolish couiplctely the reinaiiiing classical words and 
also to abandon the remnante of coae endings <which he 
considcm as iinpedimciits to modern Arabic), the author 
*«lviaea that ti.c study of the old language l>e left to the 
schools ill the aaiue way na Ijitln and Greek in Enropean 
muntries. Despairing, however, of this method iittainin<r 
Its ends, he suggosta tlie publication of twoserioua newa” 
papers entirely written in mwlerji Aral>ic. one to nppear 
in Cairo, the other in AlejEandria. 

It would seem, however, that whoever wiahea to learn 
a living longtiagfi free from nneitnt clnssicui foima should 
learn it entirely froiri tJie .oontli of the in^ple, and with¬ 
out the help of a book. How can n literaiy^ colonring be 
otherwise avoided ? ilr, Spiro’s tiwk ifaelf beai^ tills out. 
He not only gives Uie giaininatieal terms in their originuJ 
forms, blit many paragrapba recall the good old grammar 
bookf. 

Although modern Arabic is much sinipiified by casting 
ofi- the old terminations, it is by no means‘an ea.Hv 
language to acipiire. Whoever atiitlies tlie authors book 
which is tlie result of thirty years’ experience in spealtinJ 
and teaching, will appreciate it more if he is equipped 
with some prvvioiia know ledge of the literary language. 

- -- H. HlltSCHFELii. 

Elehekts of Ui NJitj IcoNocaaruT. Uy t , A. Coi-iyATiiA 
lUo. M.A., .Superintendent of Arehteology, Travoncore 
State. Publislied under flie patronage of the Govern¬ 
ment. of His liighneEa the Mal.araja of Travancote, 
4to. Vol. I : pp. sxxiij, 59, 40 O. 45, 71, JfJO, 29 
14J plates, Jladnta: Ijiiv rriiitiog House. 1914. 

The old saying, 

more Mgually falsified than in the case of the present 
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valiime, which, nieii;!^iiriiig lOJ inchoH in height, 7A inchcH 
iti bread til, tiiid 4 inches in tldckiicijfi, i$ the Jiest that hiia 
iippeared to illuminate the obscure but fascinating dotnain 
of Indian icoDOgrapliy. It la a pioneer work, tmt with 
a. riilncsH of infoniiatioi} and anrenefra of toudi which arc 
unusual in pioneer worka. 

I’he uutlior begins with a gone ml introdncUonj in 
wdiidi he trsiata of his subject in its various bearings. 
As regains the lestheiic merits of Indian sculpture, which 
certain critics have recklessly belittled and otbera liave uii 
hiss indiscriminately pmicgyrized, his attitude is judicious. 
Observing that ** images ars to the Hindu worshipper 
wdmt diagrants arc to the geometrician (Introd., I28 )k 
and tlierefore very liable to have tlmir artistic iKjauty 
saerificed in tha iutetest of doctrinal HyinbolismK he admits 
tlie fact iliat Hindu art hats seriously degenerated, and 
iwcrjlMis it to tw'o causes. The firat is the increasing 
itillueucc of Tan trie ideas, ni accordance with wdiich the 
mystic attributes of the deities W'orc denotecl by iiiottstrous 
mnltipljcatioh of limbs t thougli art under such conditions 
may still snccecd in losing art^fltie^ it is heavily handi- 
cApped in the elforL Tlie second cause lies in the manner 
in whicli the rides for the guidance of the craftsinmi have 
Iweome nieehanically stereotypd^ nulljfyiug to a great 
ti-xtent the AgamSe demand for beauty (pp. 30 fO- 
iiitrfiduction is followed by an explanation of the inoat 
iiti pur Unit tecbnicnl terms of the subject, and then wc 
tome id the body of the w'orkv Here we have fall 
kle«jcriptidiia of the images approprinto to the cults of 
ilanajjatij ^"ishnti^ Gariida, the Ayudha-pwrushafl, tlic 
AiiityaSj and iJevi, in accoitJance with the prescript ions 
of the Agamic and technical litemturc, mid, as far as 
poKaiblc, illustruicfi by comparisjiin w'itli extant images. 
Three appendices arc added, one on tVic plan of 
jHirimra-dii'aiaa in a Vaishnava temple of ^veii circuits, 
one on the uiiama-driiit-tfUa mea.^iire ns used in making 
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ftnd a third contaidirig the Sftiiskiit texts from 
which are derived ihe prescriptipua for making inm-cg 
wjjieh are comprieeiJ in liie body of the work ; and a fnl] 
index coin pie ten the bur^k. In the second volume we 
are promised n gimilnr trcntmeiit of the ieonogmphy of 
the Liftgos, Siviv, Subralnuanya, tlie Dik-palos, mid 
miscellancoiiB deities and divine lieingg. 

There arc bo few iiiiaprinls and iiuidvertcncica in this 
liook tliat we may be iJIowed to note those which we 
liave ol»crvbd. In p. of the iiitro<iuetioii tiic author 
has not noticed that the ^ilpa-&atra of Nagnnjit quoted 
in VaTuha-mihira’s Brihnt-sanihitA is apparently connected 
with tile Clutm-Iahrtiiaua, of wliieh the TibetiJii text hf^ 
been lately piiblisliwl. witii CJerjnmi tranfllation, by 
Ur. Laufer.i t>d p, 3 of the introduction the reference 
to PArjini, v. 6, 9®. should be corrected to v, 3, GU. In the 
body of tJie work, p. 14, the referonce for pictures of the 
LW'uda-fm^la to “ figs. ], 2, a:i,i 3" is au enor for 
" tigs. 4, 5. and G "; and the oonvoiiie correction sJiould 
be made on iinea 2-41 of the next page. In the description 
of the Jfmna-viutlni on p. 17 wo read that “the tipg of 
the middle linger and of the thumb are joined together "; 
ijut fig. IG, p]. v, to which tyc are referred, sliurvs the 
tirst linger and the thumb in contact. On p. 1G5 slmuld 
not ■Sanyoaa" be Sanandaiia ? On p. 2§5 for " icoiio- 
rend iconoplaiitie 
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“ *rii« Briluit.|, . IvUi. 13, U.» *‘tli= £«si toftcilsir *ltJ, il^ |,ii, 

of liAir ID siiid by Nagnajit n, |* in Jciigtii " ; lhi» ii|in!«i iritli 

t.liilro-l' p, 15-1, which gnc*. the Ifliiiph of the face u wid tkot 

of I U» 4 Thtf «rili*K<= (ibid.) the wklti cf th, 

nwkMOtitm-l". p, IJd, tlialthc nsckgf fi™™ flyiup 
toiwrt* li™™n I* in 10 nn 

of Brih«L-B , li-Ki, 4, tliBL tile ]>favi(lmi, type ucconimg u> NagUBjit Iuib 
B flUrt 14 amjuJiu lang, 1 muuct flt*J J,, (JiC CtiittB l"; but it mjiv have 
In thfl nng,n™l scufM Sf the Utter co.npJUiLQ». t ,„»v vil ih^t 
miitint t,«4»rBiBcd il,c tbpt ]mve lei Hr, L,j„Ur*io assign 

ik Jaih (Jfigiil to iJko Chilm-l. 
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WJLIJAM WOUDVILLK liOrKHJLl. 

Bv Lht tiwitli of Mr, VVillmiii Wixxlvilk* Ru4!kJtili. vrindi 
l<Nik piiict^ lit HouotiiJiJ oil Fk'ceuibi'i'tiu? 

hiLs lust ita 8cnu)r tmiiied diplojimt uJid Ihe world 
Jill intrepid esiplcn-er, u in aster of both tliu written JiinJ 
Hpukon Ittiigna^csi of Tihot, and tlK> greatest atithorily, in 
the West, on the iiiodeni }H>litical history of Chmu. 

Mr.RockhiJI wa-s the 3 'oiinger son of Thomas Cad waJader 
and Dorothy- Amie (Woodvilk) EoekJiiO, lining boni at 
Philadelphiii in 1854. On the death of her linsl?anij 
M i*^. Itockhill left the United Stales with licr aoiia tf.i 
reaidi- in Parih, where the j’ounger. Wiiliain WorxlvilJs:?, 
enteiwl tiie Kcok Speciiile aiditaire de St. Cyi'r On 
^^radiiAiing [roin this college, he entered thi' Ijegion 
Ktrangeit; in 1873, serving in Algiers till I87ti, when he 
i-etanied to the United States, and married (December 14) 
('iLroliiie Admns, sole surviving daughter of J. Washington 
[iTid ^larif! Louise (Elewling) 4yscm. of Philadelphia, 
SShorily afterwards lie took to rand dug in New Mexicu, 
bat lindhig the life not to hk liking he sold out and went 
to Swdtorland. 

'I'he |ieritsfll during Iiit« St. U3’^r daya nf Abbe Hues 
Nnnrtairs I'f 7 ^ 1 * iltnua lit rf If Thil^ft 

inapiml him wdLh a strong desire^—‘‘the hohb^' of his 
life^*—tu explore thk latter ruuntiy, and all his spare 
lioun^^ in Paris had Ijoen ftpent at the Nalienal library^ 
and devoiiHl, under the guidance of M. I/mn Peer, to thir 
Httidy of itn written language and of the few works 
written hy Kuropeanh etmccrjilug wtndiejj 

vi/sulted ill the publieatioii by IjCItjux, in 1884, of a 
irons]atioii (in French) of the Sntm, or 

Lf tiyiii€ fltytutncipaiim}, and hi the sanm j^car of if7m 
Liff 0 / HuftHha, in TrhbnerTi '^Oriental Series 
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rcaliz^^ however^ ihut if wci^ to crown ihp 

cxploratiDiiH he dreamed a knowledge of not onJy 
I lie w ritten but alfio of t he spoken laiignago of Tibet 
was an essential reqnislU-. With a view to gainiug it, and. 
m he hoped, to obtaining access to valuable docurnentH 
and works mi Tibet in the Chinese archives, he applied 
for find obtained a position on the stat!'of the f^gatioii 
at Peking, lieing appointed Second Secretary there tin 
April L8h4. At Pekiug he ipiined the friendship of 
un iiitelligent priest from Lh'asa in the great Inraoscrv' 
Vung-ho-kutig^ with whoiii during the next four y^^tm 
Iw studied Tibetan, in which bo became a prcRdeiit 
speaker. He also acquired diiring the same time a good 
knowledge of Chinese^ both w^ritten and spoken. ^lean- 
wdiilea he had l>eeji promoted Secretary of I^gaiiozi on 
July L 1885* and had acted as Charge d'Ailaires in Korea 
from December, 1888, to April, 1887. In the following 
year he resigned hia dipldinatic appointineiit in China, 
and started from Peking on December i7 on a ^ientitir 
expedition, under the auspices of the SniithsoTiiari 
Institution in Washington, into Tibet, his nltimaU^ 
objective l?eing Lh'aen. On reaching Baron Tsaidaiii. 
Imw^evec, lie wm informcfl timt the large Hu.^ian 
expedition svhich had started the previous year undur 
Pgevalsky had succeeded in teachLng XJi'aso. As no 
seientitic object w^as to be gained by going over the mm*- 
ground* he revised Ills proposed itincrar^^ and decided to 
make tiis way into Kamdo {Ekistern Tibet), and then, 
if possible, from Jyteundo to Ik tang. With the Assistance 
ill a powerful chief of the Namts'o Tibetans, he succeeded 
in rcaciiing Jyecundo, afUsr Hwimming Iris horses and yaks 
across tho Drrs::hu (Upper YangtSKe)and erossing it hiinseir 
m a small yak-hide cororck, but the lanioa there obdurately 
refused to give Idia guides to go south* or to assist him in 
hiring pack aninmla He resolvci:), Lhei-eforCj tu leave hii« 
biiggage With tw'O of hia followed, and to htart at once 
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whli tilt two mill u guide lie had iiiuiiuged to 

rngage. After thirteen dnyit' hard riding he retiched 
the largo town of KauKe ; but Jiere he eneoiiiiteml even 
Hlroiigor uppoaitioii timu at Jyeeutnlo. and wotiTd probabli' 
have loat hia life hut for bis excellent knowledge of the 
language. He had to ubandon all idea of reaching 
rhatiido and thifnce Batang, and had to nhape hia course 
aouth-eaat to 1 'achiun-lu, which place he reached, via 
Dawa and (juta, on June 24, and Shanghai on Auguat 2 b, 
l 8 Sy. As the statement that the BuiMiana had penetraUd 
to Lli’oaii the proi’loufl 3 'ear iittiiiiately proved to be faijic 
Lh« ahaiidonnifint of ati attempt to reach that town waa 
ti hitter disappointmont: but, na he wrote in a letter 
shortly after his reluni. Mr. Roekhill foiuid coiisoiation 
ill the reflection tJmt '■ Prjevalrtky tried tii 1 SS 2 to follow 
the route 1 took, but waa unable to ctohs the IHechu. 
Siieclieiiyi wished to travel it. hut was told no rout*? 
existed through the county’, and was refqaerl petiD!s$;ioii. 
The French inisaitnmries have bcfUi trying for yeate to 
get into it. hut without success. South from Namtso 
t« 1 .veiliI'll-III I linvc Imeii the first foreigner who Jnix 
ever pub Ills foot in this part of Tibet; and tin- utnler- 
trtkiug was apecially difficult becau.se the •rountry is 
eohiparutivciy thickly |xipu!atedA deteikd account 
of tills jimmey is given in ,\Ir. Rnekliiira TVie Omtl of 

lilt? I'eiiuJU mjLioYtrii oii lliix journey euciniiiigcfi 
Rufitchill to believe that Iw could by a i^econd 
ex[ieditit>i] into Tibet add couaSderalijy to ouv knowled^ 
itf th^it i-einote region. soim, therefore, ns || 4 - hud 
worked U[> tiie remittii of the earlier journi-j% he 
dctcrniiiK'd—again under the nus^km of the Smitli^nian 
InHl Etuiion—upon once more viaiting Xfongolia and I'ibcl, 
and endcuvourmg tmverse the latter country from 
north-eo^t to aonth^weat. or in other words to try And 
reach ^fepuul or Sikkim from the Chbieue province of 
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He Mtdii'teil from P^kin^ ou Xcivtftiibwi-aU, 181 * 1 , 
itud m lie liiui leumetl ihiring kisi iir&L jutirncy that in 
that portion of Tibet ^vhicli i» under tVte rule of IJ/ii-Ma 
opposition to roreignens is iiiueli tnorij violent tlimi 
wh^re. lie uiideiU.v'oi]red Ui steer clear of Lh^osa by striking 
soul lip iiifstead of riortlip of Koko-our iiLs he did on bis 
earlier journey), itnd then rliie weaL, Gu‘cunifitjiiiei',’f. 
however, over which he hnd no wot ml. forced liiiii u> 
diverge fr<nii hin pitjposed iqnte: and when he reiielied 
tfie Xaioni Valley^ nut. over "iU nr 40 nnleti froin the 
Tengri-1 lor, anil le.ss than jl month's travel from Ih-iiisli 
[ndlii, and wdieii jii very nearly the same spot til which 
Bonvalot and Bower liiid Ijeeii stopjjtcd in 1880 and 18!* I 
respectively, hla ftirther progress south wmi nrrvttt^-d 
hy tiu' Tibetans, and he was furceil once more to Inrii 
IiIh CAStw^nnls t<j Tnehiendu, whicii lie i-eackiNi on 

t)etni»er 2; 1892. Tkoiigh the reiiiainder of his jouitiey 
iviis not ill rough ubHolutcly iiti known count fur his 
mute fre<|ucntly crewsed and sonietiincs coiueided wiili 
tboHc of Bonvalfit and Bower, and from Cliaiu-do was 
identical with that taken in ISlil by Mgr. TImniiiic 
DE^inoKureSp his admii-ahle knowledge of the Tibetan and 
dunestf Iniigiingcs enabled him to collect iiiiidt intw 
infori nation of great intem^st iiiul Viduc. 

A very full acconiii uf this jouniey wa^ iiubll.Hlh-d by 
the Smithsutiiaii Institiiiiou in 181 * 4 , under the title 
/>idry of a Joitnirij Mongolia ami Tiict 

This, and the earlier journey, gaiiiect for y\v. IhjckliiU 
the Piiti-oiiV igoldi medal of the Koyul neogniphical 
Societyp 

On hifi return tu America ^Ir. Kuckhill was iLpjxuiiti^i 
Chief Clerk (April 14, L8d8) in fcho State Oepartnicnt ^ 
a year later, April 14» 1894, he wm promoted Third 
Afigifitant Secretary of Stat^*. lie was iioinibaied Delegate? 
from the Unit^l Stahis to the Intcrniitioual Geographical 
^bngTBSH of Ixmdon, 1895, and on Fchniary II. 1898^ 
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^*e(mnvk^ Aii^l:itaiit Secretary of States. On July K, IBS7. 
In; wa3 ii^ppolnt^il Minister Plriiipfktei^tinfy^ to fJrefiqft. 
Huiimnia, mnl Servia, and Jicid tliiH pasr till May \ *J^ I ftUiK 
iiaviiijr applied for trniuifei- on tbe death of hit^ 
wife at Athena, he W'as nominated Director of the ijiLcr- 
niitiona] Burt-au of Atiierican ttcpnliHc^f in Wimhingtoii. 
a ilcpurtnient i;ntnifittM] with tha work of fostering Iradf' 
tiidwc^n the Uiiited State?! and the lieveral Republtcsi of 
South America, luid niiiiintained by them all Jointlv. 
lii April, I POO. he imii nt^l iliss tkJith Howdl PerkinV 
of Liichficld, Coiinccticut. On the relief of Peking by 
the AI lief i forcea in IPOO, he was granted leave to |jFfK!«ed 
Ui Clilna as Specinl Cotoiiih^joner of the United SUte.*^. 
IjOiiig appointoil on Fobrtiary- 24, 1001, Plenipotentiary 
I >11 the part of the United States for the jwttlement of thi^ 
Boxer troubles. After aigning the Pcaca protocol on 
Scpterala^r T of that year, he returned to VVaaliingUm. 
and resuniCLl Ids duti&j^ lOt the Director of the Intci^ 
national linrean of the Aineriruti BeinthlicsK retaining 
I his tw>si luJtil^ on March 8, 1905, he returned to China 
as Minister PIonipotentiary, Wliilc holding this ofliec hr 
was dcaigiiated Aiuhaasoflor Extraordinary to rcprcisont 
the United State.H at the fnnenil ceremonies of the 
Empercir C/hina, April 24, 19*09, During this pcrjcd 
Ilf residence at Peking^ he was able to render real service 
to tlie eonntry in w-hich he had been so long interested, 
VVlieJi iiostSlities broke out in 1904 between Tibet and 
<ireat' Britain, tlie Dalai I^itinia tied to Urga in Northern 
Mot*golia, where he relaallied, changing hiw ix^Kidcnce 
from one to the ufclier of the three principal monasierie^ 
in tlie neighhourhood, till after the signature hy China 
and Dreat Britain, in of the Agreement imxliryiijg 

the YonijghuftlKind Convention of 1904. Beadring 
this eottlcniciii would facilitate hin ow'ii return to Liro&a, 
the Daki TiSiimj, a.H a Hrijt step, loft Urgu in the siinnner 
of 190T. and. eim^ing Mongolia, t^iok up Ins residence 
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ill tlie KII PI bn Ml Mopa^t*try, near Koko-tior. Therv hi- 
n>oeived an inthnation from tlip Chinch (loverpment 
to proceed to Peking for audicpce, and then »o tioop ah 
possible returii to Lli*ASfl, where bis presence was urgonil^v 
needed ^iwiti^ tlie growing iiiire^vt that was Kpreoding 
througliQUt TibcL Accordingly', in tbtr spring nf the 
following year the J>dlal Lamn left Kninborn to take 
up his I'caidenue iit tbe great Buddhist sanctuarv tif 
Chinn, the Wn-t'iii-shuEr in Shansi province. He lo'tt 
no time in sending cmiRsarics to ^Ir. KockhiL] with letters 
and presenti*, together with an invitation to visit him. 
Mr. Hoc^khlll accepted the invitation, mid spent a week 
with him at Wu-tai-shan, ond lie saw him fref|neiitly 
ilurLiig hb sqWqnent stay in Peking. Mr. Ki>ckhill 
describes Jihn w “ a man of uiidoubted intclligeiici^ 
and ability', of quick onderataiiding and of forcer of 
eharacter: hrcMid-niluded—pcusaibly as a r^^siilt of his 
varleil experiences during tbe histi few years—nritJ of 
great itaLuiul dignity^; and seeming deeply iuipri^ed 
with tin* great responsibilities of his office ilk Hnprenn- 
Pontiff of hh faUli, more so, pcrbaEUS, than by tbose 
resulting fixim his temporal duties* * But be was '■ quick- 
temp^ired and impulsive ; and .^Ir. llockhilL was able to 
render him signal service by counsel and advice wbeii the 
Cbiiiesi- Government seemed intent on liumiliniing Idni, 
uml !^j to smootli out a aitiiatioii whicli iit rtnc tiiiii! 
tbreateded to result in oerious conliict. On May 17, 
iJlOfl. ho was appointed Aintna^'^dor to While 

at Si. PetersUtirg lie brought ont, hi rotlalKiration with 
Dr. F. Hirtli. Professor of Chinesent Columbia University, 
Xew York, a revised and enlarged edition of n iranslation 
into Fngli.^li uf the CTtn-fun-c/u of Chan dii-kuii, an 
acCf.MiiiL of Chinese and Arab trade during the twelfth mid 
thirteenth centuries, of which Dr. Birth had earlier iiiacht 
a translation, published partly in Eagliuh, but chiefly in 
(icrniaiip in various scientific inagn^im-^i. On .April *1^, 
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LOi 1 Jii; wjwL t™i»ferru<i oh AuibiiisBadQr to Const4iiitjDOplL\ 
In QOifiplinncA with tKis unato^Tnary rtilo th^t AmhmsAdorn 
und Minii^t^rs of tht^ tTnitod States should U^nder rei^ignation 
tif thcii' |>osLs on Ji clmn^e of Prfe^ident^ jifr. Roekhill pioi^ 
hifl resigiiiiLiori in the hntids of President WilM>ri on hin 
election. It woa accepted, and hiasncCe^^ir was nppoint€MJ 
in the auttinin of 1913. 

Having handed over charge of the EiHfcmssy, Mr. Hocrkhiil 
^^tArted at the end of N'orember, 1913^ on an expedition 
overlajid to China,, in order to form for himself an impartial 
opinion of the general condition of that country under 
the Hepublic estahliHhed the result of the revolution 
nf October^ visiting Urgiv r7j. to atiidy the 

status and <KjnditionH of Mongolia, which had declares] lU 
independence of China. His interesting rejjorts, embodying 
the rasiiHs of the observations and inquiries made by him 
in the eounge qf this journey, have been publiished hy the 
Ainen<^n Asiatic Association in their inontiily Jourimb. 
While on this niission, the Preflident of the Repubtic, 
Yuan Shih-k^ai^ pressed IMr. lioekhill to accept the post 
of Adviser to hluiself on both homo and foreign ntfair». 
This lie agreed to do^ but on the iindctstanding that lie 
need only re.side in Peking daring lliu winter months, and 
tie lit liberty to work at other seasons through the Cldiiese 
legutipns abnjad; and it was on hia first trip to China in 
fuldlinent of this arniiigoment that he met his death. 
A cold cDutraeted at San Francisco prior to sailing 
developed on board sliip into so serious au attack of 
pleurisy that on reaching HonoluJn he had to landed 
for trraLment. The jilenrisy was conqueredK but he 
succumbetl four dnya later, on Oeceniljer S, 1914, to 
1 1 cart failure, that had supervened. 

An indefatigable and L-onsciontioii-K worker, he was 
always busy in the study with his pen during sueh 
telsuri- as his diplonmtic duties allowtMl him. His 
prineipcLl works werct 
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I^nUtmahsha SuUti, 4>v Lf* 

Leroiix, i8H4, 

Thr fA/c of MuiMltfi. Trubiit^r'^^ Dritiiital 
im4. 

Tilici, Cktn*^! ICoyul A.suitir ^^Jociety ’s 

Jouniikl. i89f. 

t/flthuiixtrga^ tJu: fhiddkidt Vem^iotf uf 

Dhartintitpadiu Trilbiier^a Orimtul Series, I 8D2. 

Th^ lAind of lAtoioit. The Centiirv" Cfj.p Yoi k, 
I8f>2. 

lho7*y of 41 t/yimiri/ in jUmigoHn ttud TiM iit 
.Smitlisoniuii lustituiiqq^ WARliingioti, 18it4r 
tm th^. Eihmiloffy fff Tibft. Siiiitlihuiihin Jrwti- 
Uition, WitsliiiittUm, 18^5. 

yy+i- Jtmrnerf o/ FrJm* William nf JlnhrHtl-. Hnkhiyt 

Society, J900* 

Thi^ CkiL-/ft^4-€hi of Vli^tii Jn-k4Ut. liiipiitrin.] A<iaHemv 
i»f Seicticcfl, *St, Pct^Jitihiir^f, Hi 12. 

f *tw fs^ntiom mid 7V/‘fih>j< mith oram^urtAnf^ Chhw utid 
A'fWti. 2 volit, EK^partinent nf State, WfLHhin^oii. 

At the time ol liis deatli, lin wm publishlii;; iti Jfipain 
I be Obiiie»e text of CU&u Jn-kiin's Chu-fiai-dA. wjl,fi 
the original Preface^ which had been lo&t, but whieh 
Mr* ]b:>ckh]IL diMfioeered by cJiance pi'ciiei-veii in nin; of 
the* vaiit encyelopiieLliiLN for wliioli Ohiitat in fninoiiN, and 
in the jiagea of Tonmf Fao, to ^vhhh be had |>een fi>r 
years a regular crontribotor, wlmt may be coiisirlarcd a 
supplement to (Jhau Jii-kim's work—an noromit^ ^ithcri-il 
from eontompumneous Chinese wnterw and dyinusiii’ 
hiHlories, of the relatioTiH and trade of Criina with On- 
I’laatnin archipelago and kingdoma on the Indjiiti Ocnm 
during the fonrbeentb and frfteentb ccntnnesi* 

Mr. Itockbill wan an Hoiiomry Corresponding Meiaba' 
of the Royd Ueographical Society, a tk>rreflponding 
Member of tbo Iiuftitiit de France, and of tlio Cftiellflclmft 
fiir Erdkonde, and Imd lx!t-n a M(-inl)er of ibe Unviil 

AKiutir Society since IftHS. 

" Ai.rR]!^:i} K, Hirrmt.fsv, 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

I* (iENt:iui< Meetinom fit- I'HE Rov4f. AfirAtit: Sot'irrr 
Jmtiumi Id, /.9/fI—S it Ohurku Lyall, Viec^Prawidentr 
in Un* Chain 

Tlu* fnlkwing wtn^ iiK^inberti nf the- Society ;— 

Psndii K, Bho^kam Shiwtrl, 

>rn nirintlm ^nth Rtty Chaiidhin^’. 
iitiiiiinAtioLi.H weru approved for e1ec;tlun ai ihe 
inixt geui^rai meeting. 

rolori(>l SykoH i-ead ii pajH^r on ‘‘The History of 
iVrsia 

A dii^UHvion followed, in whidi ProfeJ^Mir Browne^ 
M\\ Cfimfiir Khan, and the ChainiiftTi took |Uirl, 

tVl/t^uartf i), Lord Keiiy, Pni^idcnL ii» the Chain 

'Hie following weixs elected ineiobcrfl of the Society:— 
Miaa M- G, Lorhnen 
Dr. Ahmad Khun. 

Mr. IL Nid Randle. 

I'iiri’i' noniiimtioim wen- uppi^jved for idretiuinit th** 
next general meeting. 

Pro fcjs^r Macdone 11 reuil a piL^ier on ‘' 'H le I k* v eh kpni ent 
of Early Hiiidii Iconography *'* 

A flimniHsion followedp in wiiidi Mr. Vinoani Bniitln 
Mn Uavelfj, Mr. Scwrlh Ur. Uaichei^, and Hr, ThomuHS 

tcH^k pill tv _ 

J/hiWi /.V/zT,—^ j^ir M nrtiiiicr On rand, Di^cct^J^, in the 

Chair. 

The fn)lowing were eh^cted itiemhcET^ of the Society :— 
Antonia Lamb. 

Mr. Hari Chand. 

Mr. Amolak Raj Duvur« 

Nine iioiniinitionH wi^n^ appixived for idcclion at the 
next general mvoting. 





XflTTES UK ritK tjVAlOXK 


Mr. rt=!ad a jiaper uu '"Tlio Worship t>f ^11^111^*1 

and its Mysteries 

A duieussian folio wed pin which AFr. KeiinedVpSir Hcnrv 
Ho worth. nnd Dr. Oaster took jitirt. 

II. PJii!fC!i>AL Contests ov Oriestaj, .Iournaj.s 

I. JoDESAL AwtiTt^CE. S^rie XI, Torao IV. So. i. 
iMiiou (A.), Mc'ir.'tth 'Roaiin, vorsioo cti neo-grec ot i-n 
miiictarfs ll^■b^l]qu^H de .K'roinit x, 11; do Daniel li, 
5-vif, 28; et d’E^tdrwM ir, 7-vi. ilJ, Ju camjt^^ Elii» 
M^dA Beghi [H>'2T]. 

Weill {R.1. MoiiutueiitH et libtoire do la porlode cuinpi-ls*^ 
entre la Kn dp In xii' djnastie ot Ifl roAtAiimtioii 
th^boTiie. 

I VI J lot ( r. V >■ rites ii pi npcis d ’n n oAtnlogu*- d u Kni i j 111. 

11. iliii.f,ETis UK r.’liooLE t'ltASeAiSE n'EsTHEiiH OiniiK-f. 
Tome XIV, Noa, ii—v. 

FftruieiitJer tH,). Lo Tciiiplo de Vnt Phu. 

(.if?dr?s <G.). Ono i'ocoiidIoii pAlio des AniirtleH d’Ayuthyrt. 
.Mruipmi (H.), Sim i|nt‘1qiJeA textcn aneions dr rhinoiN 
porli'. 

1‘rxluski (Jh), D’Or liutiii le folklore aiinftiAito. 

Hfrtiifar:y <A.), Xouveiles i-ochercheA Aur lea (Imies 
th^rioniOrpheis am Totikin. 

D^loostal (B,). J>cs d^tomiii)iitifA ttti ithnainito. 

Phum Quynh. Deiix omiiinn.H fiinf'-bres on aiMtAiiiito. 

Ml. .UivitNAi. OF THE ytr.Am fliustii n»- the Howu 
Asiatic Socibtv, No. JjXVT. 

M(*aiI (.1. P. I, Fiikayat ItajA-mjA PnAai. 

JV. INKIAN AmtiquaEt, VoI. XLILI, Pi. t.slviii. 
.SwinuikAUiiii PillAi (Diwnii Bnlnuhn- L D.t Tht« I’riir 
and Exact Dny of Buddlia'a DoAth. 

Pnthok (K. B.). Jnhni SakAtftyArin. coiitotnporary with 
AiiioglirviArshd I. 


CONTENTS or OniESTAL JQVR^MJi *M7 

(L. P.), (JimzimuiT of tlit- Old Wostorii Hajn- 

Athani. 

b^iLngochftTi (\\y KiftUirj" ui ^.bt: Nwk Kiri^oiii uf 
M&dtiru. 

A Mill Willi. I'liii Pociii!! ot tYincf K&niruti. 

Dslix. 

V't?jieuUi Kiw> (G.). Sketc^h of tlie Hbtory of the* Madhvn 
AchuryuB, 

Kiithovpn (R. Iv). Folklore of thv Koukan. 

Pt. &L 

Tus^itorL (J^ l\}. OTuuiiiiur of the 01(1 Wiisteru Kajii- 
aithani^ vrith special rcfcrenct- to Apubbrani^ and to 
(lujat'ati luid Murwari, 

V. Le ^foNBE Uhxental. VoL VUip Fasc. ii. 

KoiuiodiD. Ot.Kservations Eiir lea textea bUm do M. lioiiiiscb, 

Maitssori (E.). T(ilit iL'umr, LexLe atiibe vulgairo iranscrii 
ei traduit nveo introdoption HDtoa et coiiituentairo. 

VL PnOC'EEDINGa OF THE SOOIETY OF BeIILICAI. 

AnciT-KOLooT, VoL XXXVI, Ft, viL 

Hopkins {hr 0.)- Cbinese mid Sumerinn. 

Piltlior {K J,). Illy Bronsw Taliaruan^. 

Niiali (W, L.)l a Senmb mid a Loadnii Sling-bolt from 
Saiiiarin. 

Ijiugduo (S.). A Soal of N id aba. tbo Goddei^ of 
Vegetatidn. 

Ketid (F, W,). ligj'ptinii Koyrtl Accessions diiiing Lhe 
Old Kingdurn lOonL), 

VoL XXXVU, PL i. 

Say CO \^Ar Hj. Tlio InscTiption of Cttrcliamiflii- 

Kidg (L- W,), Foiindiitioti Inacriptiona from the JtoyaJ 
Palace at Erech. 

HopkifiK <L. CLl ChitiuHe and SuEdorian (cont). 

Read (F. \\\^ Egyptian lloynl Acce^taions during ilm 
Uld Kingdom (contj* 

Langdoii (S,)^ PhilologiCfil Comnicnts on K. 4iT, 


VIL MK.MOIIIK dF TJiK Xhixtw BmatCTY tw 
VdL in, No.rviiii pp. ‘l4U-ijl4. 
ilni-iipriiisHil <'4itul>sntika by Aryn llijvji. 

vm* -Tophsal a5iI> Frock oy twk Asiatic ISikiktt 
OF BcnGxVL. VdL Xotiv vii- vtii, 

Cliakruvaiti (X.). Spirit lkr]jdf in ilm Jatokct Storieii. 
Brown {.I* CoggiiiJ. Further nf Stout- 

fmpIf^Tnonts from Yunna ii. 
f Jtivorid^c (H,>. Siriniicl or SeliiinfL 

--- Tl>d Date of thd UflfiUi rtf Shall Beg Arghiin, the 

Rnlrr of Siiicl, 

JX, roiifio Fao. VoI, XV, No. iv. 

(-hai. aiiiit£S Uuo v^rsiuti ehiiKU!^ dii vjonbr Iifaii|iUi!<|ii& 
de KillyAnanikarEL et Pupaipkara. 
l^Koy EfcHii-naii Tsoe \a nintiiqui:^ 

1 laiiidict fliu). Not* Hiir la gL^nerufi^at-ion ilo rexlrautioii 
tk‘ la racjLie vatre-d aliez ain^ioria atitonra dhinois. 

X. plKtVlflH C^UABTEllLV BkVIKVV, VoU \\ Xo- IlL 
■SiiigLT (Dr. 0.). AllegoritJil Ec-pri^s^nUition of lint 
Synagogtic in it Twelfth npntiiry \IH. nf HildL-giiH nf 
liiugLU). 

SiilKljcr^or |hJ, Ancient Hebi'cw Jjtw of Homicide. 
Hill per (Dr. B.>. A Voluiiic of the Book of Precept s hr 
Hefeifi 11. Yawliuh. Aiithie 'ri!*xt. 

XI. HHVI F. I>B L'lIlb;T{}lJ[K I IKS HKniOJOKS. 

Tome LX IX. Nq, ii. 

Aiijeliiieaii (E.). Tjiw Coptew ut hi uonventiriii ih*?^ 

nil Ohristmiiihine. 

Di^onna (W.), Que^thniH iPAreliLHiIogie ridigieiiHc ot 
syniboliqtie. 

I'ontoin (3i). Basilique primitive vi b plus nrieien 

ciilta do Sainla Heine ii Alesia, 

(kanet (JI ). FiTigraiimie rrivtndes snr ranuienric religion 
ehiutiiHc^ 
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Acbnj-yya Bijfty Xuqt, Tu Britmk India. 

Law Lpctiiros^ Mvn. Calcutfit^ liJLL 

Amedrof^ IL 1% Tbc^ TnjAnb nl-t'iiifuu of Abu'All ^[iskawuiliK 
PiiiQplibt. Mm. 13J-t. Kxt™?t fmm Df^r 

Jabriraiig v. Heft iv. 

Blacknmn^ "SL Th<^ Rock Toiiib^ cif Mt’if. Bari i. 
Arcfiipoloj^icnl Survey of Egypt* fr^Htecl hy Lt.^ tiitimTH. 
410. irfiiiifou, lOl-J* Ffxm ihf Ftmfi. 

Chatteiji^ d. i.\ KAHiimiJ- SJiaiviidii. Koskiiiir ^k4rEei9 of Tuxt^ 
and StudiirUt voL ii* fa.^. i. Hvn. n'^rinuiH^r^ IHI-I. 

Fmti fhf'‘ Anthar, 

ClaadeL Thy Eitnl I Know. TmiHlatL'H:i by Tkiikna Fj!.\Ni;k^ 
and \\\ Hojii? IlKKiT* 17.^,J.* imd 

lAjmlon^ 11U4. Fn\m My, Humphrpi^ Jfijf/aivf. 

CtMunaraftwamy* A. K. JironstciR IroiD Caylon, irbieffy m thf* 
Colouibo MuBEuim. MyinoirA of ihp CoLoinbn ^fusi-untt 
spnc« A. Xo^ 1. (to* 1914. 

From ihr Oj:/ont Utthrmlt^ Prfj^* 

Ikewailirayee< K. tL AiakalaiiiiOVjildiJii. Tin? Stan* 

of MfKiical Pmetiofv Hvo^ Ahmedahad, lOLi. 

From thr Author* 

Dhalla, Mi N. Ki^rcanfitt-inii 4'ilyuly$J5^ Hv^i AVm YbrA^ 1914* 

From Mmmrii. T^uiar d Vu, 

Firntiogej'. \\\ K. Tky Sylhnt IHutrict Itueunk. Vfd. i, l77tJ-^t. 

Shiihno^ ISlil. From thr 


Prancke^ A. IL Antiqoltki^ of Indinu Tibet. Part L 4Uu 
VnJrtitUi^ 19l4i Fmm thr Gorrrnm^af tjf India. 
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Gri^TBODi Sir G. Ex:trmct fitpui En^chp^iw 

and Ethics. Ito. Edinhtirgh^ 1914. 

Fwtn tkfl .Iffffcor, 

HftvelU K. B. Aqdcnl and Metlim’al Architi>ctutt! o( India. 
4to. London, 1015, Pmm Mt,^ John Murray. 

Ikdia. ArcliH?alDgicnL Atinuul K^part, lOtD-l K -lie. 

CalcJttla^ 1914, From the Govemnt^i of Indhu 

Lanfer, B. Cbineso Cl^y Figurets, Pah K Prolijgoitieaa crti 
tbs? History tai Defensive Armor- Chka^a^ 1014^ 

Presented hy the Author. 

lyaBp Bir A- E. Studiefl \n Llleratiue iind History. Hvo, 
London, 101G. J^Votii Mr. /o/m Mninray, 

Map of EAStera Torkoy ia Asia, Byria^ and Westeni Popgia,^ 
00 by H2 inches. 10I5> 

F*resentcd by the Itoyal OtOifraphical Sociciy* 

Modi, JiTimji Jamiliedji. Dank* Papers, Viiif, Ailimmiui, and 
Dante, and other papem. Oto^ Bombay, 1914. 

From the Parsfe Porichayei. 

Keebit, W. Suinerian liocords from Dretieat. Colombin 
Univeraity OrionLal Stodies, vob viii* Mvo, New York, 
1014. From the Oxford Uitirmity Prosr. 

Parker. H* Villnge Folk-talcs of C'oyJon* Collected aad 
tnuislated. 8vo. Londow* 1014. 

From the Pubtisiien, Messrs. Luxac. d Co. 

Bama Varma, fi^a K. Comparative Studies (continnedL 
A coatributian to the History of Cochm, ^vo, 

Trichur, 193 4 . Presented by the A nlhot, 

Rmngmolurya, Hao Babadur JJ. Orthography and Pmiumciation 
in Tamil. Sm. Bvo. ^f<sdras, ION. Fron\ ihe Autkoi. 

Bao, E A. Gopiaathfi, Elemente of Eiindu Iconography, voL i, 
pk.itiL Wvo. Afoif™, 1014- From the AfUher. 
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Sahnj^ Ottyn Hiuh, CatRlag:uu oi |ho Mimjmn of AiTbfeqJogy at 
SaniaLh. With vm intrgtluc^DD by Dr+ Fii. Vdor| 4 h 
H vo- Co/cMiffi, 1014. Freni the Indian Gopf^rnm^i. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Tbo DlsnoleU- Till Cumsiicy tuid Monf^y of 
the Mtdny Stales. Reprint from the /tuffiiii 

. 4to+ /teAiriVf Frcm tiu^ Auther^ 

Waohn, 1). E. Tin* Life uini Life-work of 4* N, Tata^ Bvu, 

yfadnih, IflH. Freni the 

Warner^ A. G.| oJiil Warner. The SiuihoiVnia of Firdaite^u 
Tinbocrfl Oriental Serietii;^ vol. vii. 8vo. Lotidim^ 191^+ 

Wia*tedt. H*(i, An En^linb-Jlalay Bictionaryj voh it A to L. 
8 vOh Sinefiperr, Prmti thr. AniJior. 
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XVII 

THE KIHGS OF VIJATANAGARA, A O. 1486-1509 


Ft tL SE;VE14. 


^^OXSIDERABLE difficulty hoa been experienced by 
OoH£^tlIllent, epigrapliists ixi dealing \Tjth the liistery 
of the double usurpatioriH of the kingdom of Vijayanagam 
in Southern India and the datea of accc^ion and death 
of the various rulon? in tlie period A.p. 1486-1509 J and 
a note on thei^e tnattom Ija^ed on a nuinliar of inaoripiiona 
may have a benehcial effect in aomewhat clearing the 


ground. 

The last well-known king of the First Dynajity was 
\ irupakstm !!> son of D§va Kaya IL He was also called 
Pmudhadt^va. Accoidiiig to Nnniz, the Portuguese 
chronicler, who wrote about fifty yenra later upon 
infonuation given to !iJtn when residing at Vijayunagara^ 
this king \ iriijwikaha had two sons^ the elder of whom 
^Icw his father and was in his turn slain by the youngen 
Niiniz calls this younger prince "Padeaiao^V which k 
apparently a corruption of Fraud lia My a'' or Frau d ha- 
dTSva Raya. This prince came to the throne, and not 


long afterwards was dirivon out by tlie ven,^ powerful 
minister Xmlihha' of the Saltiva family- Tins was the 

^ l coEt.'iueetiLly fj^ll nmno ihinip ta h\m from liii 

miniater, tboHcaud uddrper, XammiiiiMi, or or XjumAABrin Navnko. 

jxaa . ISIS. " 
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firat usurpntion, Xrlslmhii eettjifnly s«i 3 ?in^ the thrOns 
and uprooting; the First Dynasty. 

There is an inscription of Virnpaksha at Devaraya- 
sandra, Mulbtigal taluk, Kolar District, Mysore (£jx 
Cairn., K, Mb. 104), the date of which Is apparently 
Friday, July 29^ A-U, 1485.^ It mentions the minbter 
Xriaithha, and as It is of the same type os Others of 
Virhpakslws rtign, wa must accept it os a record 
of VirQpaksha IL Tlie inscription, No, 595 of 1902r 
whlcli ho-H been noticed both by Professor Hult^Ksch and 
Mr. Venkayya, registers o gift at Ai>bih Tricliinopoly 
District by Sftluva Sflifigoma in iS. 1408 14SG-7) in 

the reign of Devanlya Muhiirayo Vinlpaksharayn 
Pnindbadera Mahorayo This description has been 
held as tiicaiiing that tlic then king was PmudliadSvap 
son of Vlrapakslia, who was son o£ DCvaraya, I must 
leave it to scholars to decide whether this is the piily 
possible interpretation, or wheUicr the meaning may be 

Vir&pHksha, ctffos Praudhadava, son of Deraraya", In 
the first ease the record may be one of Nuni?s "Padcarao”, 
i.o. of Prniidhadeva, the younger son o£ KingVirnpaksha II; 
in the second ease it may be a recoil of Tirupaksha II 
himself, who also was called " Praudhad^Jva"* Profeisaor 
Huk^cli inclines to the former t but 1 notice that in 
his pedigree of the First Dyiutsty (AKE., 1D07^ p, 8b), 
Mr* Venkay 3 'a does not allot a son to Virupaksha II. 
The details of the Anbil date are tiot known to me. 
There is anotlmr record of Virupriksha dated in the 
same year* A.D, I48fl-T, at ^If^^^bidurc in South Canaia 
(No, 51 of 1901X The dates of both of these aliould 
bo careftill)" examined. 

' I wbftLbar the llllfttAkfr IH in Ojo aHgixuiJ qr mmlc by Uk 4 

copyliL Tirt weektlay i» Lrnnsnierated pji lar JfdfiEtf ram -t- ^yirrlAy. 
Jl alMVuld be for = Friday, whiek Yu Uid dny of iUq 

I'^ven 

^ liTjHjrlpti&oa M a™ thoKt looniian^ in thft t-CiV4nit»EOb 

liit^piikLtfilHed iatJie officml Jftflhiaf vn AjviffrojjAj, 

Madras. TkOiW rcport-H Arq quqt^l Ly u “ iREu" 
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Xpw tile eufljej^t inscription om yet kiio^vn in whidi 
XrisiifiliA, the usurporp le crtJited with tho iinpriftl titles 
.\faMrajadhiruja Mjaparutniimra i$ found on a copper- 
plate inscription at SlUkallu, Tuinkur taluk, Mysore {Ep. 
Cam., xii, Tm. 54), of which the date corresponds to 
Noveinber A.I>, t4St>. We gather^ the 0 , that Njisiihlia^a 
tisurpation took place before that date, and that aiibeeqiicut 
to July 59, A*B, I43 h>, either Vinip^ksha JI continued to 
reignp and was himself dethroued by Nnsiitiha, or he was, 
iis stated hy Xniilz, asTias&inatt^d^ and Virus succeeded by 
]j ta younger son (who slaw- hh elder brother), this younger 
son being called “ Frandhad^vaand Wing dethroned by 
Xrisirhha, 

In this connexion an inscription at OiiBgnikondaeh&|a- 
pnram, Tncliiaopoly District, should be carefully studied. 
As reported (ARE_, 1892, | p- Xo. 83 of 1802), ib date b 
A^p, J482, 1483, or 1484, and it in said to belong to a later 
VsrBpakaha, son of .\[iillikliarjunii. In the Olhdal List, 
however, the imnie is merely given as Yirtpakahai^ya 
and from that we can inukc no inference. Mr^ Venkayya 
seemed quite certain about it, and in the pedigree already 
mentioned he places a Virtljiilkslia Ilf as son of Malli- 
kbfirjuna.^ 

From what Jias been sahl- we may accept the fact of 
Xrisjihha'a usurpation and its date at souic time later 
than July 29, A.O^ 1485, and prior to Xovcmber l, a. 1>. 1486. 
This pcriotl may be lessened by examination of the dates 
of the two inscriptions above mentioDcd, Xo«. 593 of 1902 
and 31 of 19D1. Tliey may prove lhat Virfipakslm IJ,or 
at least some member of the First Dj^niusly, was actually 
on the throne on some day in a.D. 1480 . No prince of 


® I ilo ncA gnilier thiLti the Inicnptjon. delinit^ilv accanljv tlie rank uf 
to thiif iicaot :^ii.nik 1 i£rjuniL, m that he may merely hetB \v^n 
a i*dnec ef the hbusiL date mid m he S, 

^Obhekrit^', hut it wmB 3. 1405 cmytni tiiAt WAa ^bhekpi, mi that wc 
hevB 4 ol thf» ecmseeuliVB ycerv ji.Ik 
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that tiousc i» iiitiitiontfd in any iiijwriptian kuown to me 
liulweciuent to tlio yeai' a.i>, 14Sii-T, 

Attention must, lipjwever, be directed tow'arda the 
’inscription nl Tiruvakkarai in South Arcot, No, 190 of 
1004, whiei) is si).id to nicntiaii *'Sa]«va Narasifigadeva'■ 

(NpsiThlia), iiiid his age lit Narasa Nayaka, and to be 
dated in tlies year SoWiakrit, A,n. 1482-13. It will probably 
be found iliat Naiasiiigaduva was then luemly a viceroy. 
Nartma Nayiika was for many ywits agent to him, Ijotb 
before and after the uauiijatiom All datieiidsou the titles 
preHxcd to Naiasiftgadeva’s imiiie. 

Nrieiihlma reign must have coiiie to an end on some 
itay prior to Sunday, January 27, A.ti. 1493. on wbkh day 
two inscriptions at Ktilasa in the ^ludgere taluk, Kadur 
District, Myaore (JSj). Carii,, vi. 54,56), declare as then 
KMvcreigii Immftdi Nrisiriiha, son of Nnahiiha.' A tbii'd 
liiscriptiou at the same place (.Ifg- 69) of date luesday, 
May 14, in the Baitm year coniiniis tins ; and both are 
strongly Siippoited by Firiditab's statement tliat when, 
on a &iturday in tlie month o£ Rajab, a.h, 898—which 
Satuniiiy tnuJt liave been cither April 20 or 27, or May U , 
a.D. 1493—a gi^at battle took place close to Kaicbni, 
between the forces of Adi! Shah and those of Vijayana' 
pira, the king of Vijayomigom was then young. (Tiie 
translauir wills him - a child", but this may not be 
a, very aceumlc rtuideriiig.) This shows tlial the acknow* 
■edged ruler of Vijayimagara at the time of the battle was 
certainly not the vatcraii Nrisiibha, 

]iiiiiia<,lt NriHiiiiha, Lben. began to reign in succession to 
his father, at least as early na January 27, a.J>, 1493. 

* In whmi MlawTi il nhi^illd bu obeerved thal ii I meution, nrilb«ul 
fiommfint, o in (wnittjciinn th? dw.ie o| an 

IfiiiCTiptEaii, tUts misaiibi^ \m LlinL tha anj^unl datidU u[ ibt) Itindu 
fttmia a wnakda^J nnil tii4k acHupuLatian pnavas that tfaa tlnta is quita 
ro^lar. When no cDDiiUott i# mwie of «iy weekday let \l be uDflantiuoil 
that t\out kua Wn RlaLcd in Ui4 ori^tntd, Umt tluf A.p. djiia aorTHpontbii 
En ihd ntJltrint'iil nuida in Lhu rveurdf. but that lha givan Hindu It 

poaitive vurifiafttiqn. 
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An iosci-iption ab Putatlukciyil, Tricljinopoly DitiLrIet, 
No, 738 of lyOflk shrrtild iLh djite pariifully 

Tlie ollicial deacrription of it is merely that the date iui 
1414 Pai'iilhri.viThis eorre&ipoodH to the a.D. yciir 
1432-3 v^hidi ended Mareli 27, 1493, The tjuuie of the 
iiiovemiwn ifi given m *^Bhijjiib«ilamyii'\ one of ImiiiadI 
Nrisirjilirt s naiocJL 

No, StG of 1900 ineiitiouft this king as ruling in 1415 
PnuuEidiiL, vvhieh began mi that day, March 27, a.D. 14DS; 
and another record {Ep. Carm, xiip Kg. 11) also incntioiiA 
him as ruling in that year. 

Further proof is ntloKled by Ep. Ctini,, x* Gd. SO, of 
Wediiesilay* Septeiiilier 25, and by ix, D.-B. 42, 45, botli 
of December IS, 1493.^ Theae records are interesting in 
that they nieiitioned Imiiiudi KmiThba^a son, D^vappa 
Raya, ilr at that time rnling tlie TippUr ainia, 80 that the 
Movereigii, though he may have been young, could not 
have been a "'child" Firahtah wn8 probably mbled aa 
to hh age* 

Without going into avoidable detail it b iieces£ary to 
notice that we know of n series of iruwripfciouB of Itmiiadi 
Nrisiililia'fl reign which sHern to prove that he was on the 
throne till soine day iMstweeu Fcdnoiary 28 and July 15 
or August 14, A.D. 1505. If this be so, the result puts an 
end to the 1 relief exprc^acd by so me erimmeutators that 
tin; seconiJ Uimrper Natnwa'a aon Vinv Naraaithha wa-;i on 
the throne as eorh^ as a. 1>, I502p and that the second 
iisui^ation took plaee tome iiiiiie l>efcire that year. It ia 
for this reofl^on that 1 desire to call attention to these 
records. 

There is no need for detuilu of all the records in all 
years. All I want to aliow is that this king's accession 
early in A.tK 1493 is fully supported by the evidence of 
inscriptions, and tlmt tbere is a continuous scries of bis 

* Ttie ttftniQ of thu ywir *■ wrongly givi&d iti No. 42» hutcarrHtlj 

in No. S4f which cthorwiKe is a eottnierpArl of the fnniier+ 
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iwords. But it is iiecessjii'y to go caiefull_v into thoso of 
his later years lO order to appro3tiiimtoly at tlio date 

of the elo^ of the ruigti. Some of these ai'o the foilowiii;;. 

Ep. Cam.^ xiJp Kg* 26' May 20^ 1494- ‘*S^nva 

Ibiil.p Xt Kl. 34; January 15, a.d. 1405. (^oka year given 
wrongly as 1416"" for 141 4 h) ** Imimuli NaroEiriga/' 

Ibid., ix, Dv. GG; jRouar>^ 27, a*D* 1495* *\ * . Nai^iiga 
R5ya/^ 

Ibid^, Bd* 12H; Tklnteh 27, aa>. 1405. " ImnuLiJi Arl 

^arosliiga Rilya/* 

IbidK, Is, Ma. 81; August 20, a.o. 1495t eelitiSE of sum, 
“ Imniacli Karos^iigiv Raya."* 

Ibid-^ is, lit. 23: August 80, a-D* 1495- (^aka year ** 1410 *’ 
qxioled iu error for 1117.) Imuuwil Nanifiliga HSya.'^ 

In A.D. 140G, Ep. Cam., s, KL 1; sii, Mi+ 38; iii, My, 88, 

In A.i>. 1498, ibid., hi, Nj. 16, 

in A.o, 1400, ibid.* s* Mr. 0: is, Cp. £2- 

In A+D. 1499-1500, Ko* 166 of 1901 1 Ep. Jiid., vii* pp.79, 80; 
Kn. 89 of 1908. Tbi^ are Ln S. Can am and Madura. 

Id A*D. 1500-1, Nos- 180 and 151 of 1908* obo from 
Madura^ 

Ln A.D. 1501^, No. 015 of 190T# Oif^ in Lhia king's reign 
“far ihe ruDrifc of Niirass Niiyaka^', the Tujuva 
Narasinjlia, the king's loioister, the e^^nt] uifa^r. 

At tliifi ptniiit we must coimider the iiiseription said to 
be dated in a.1>. 1501—2 in the year Dnniiati, at 
Chaulikore, near Barukhr, in South Ganam.oa which more 
than one writer luui relied in order to prove that tlio 
tteennd iJ.Hurpat?on* nntnely tliat by Nnrasa Niiyakn nr 
Nnrasirhlin, took ploi^ as early, or earlier* tbau that 
year- Tliia h No. 152 of IDOL I believe that it han not 
oa yet been puVjiiBhu<h and all that I can gattier aliout it is 
gained from the Epigraphista List and from a remark 
made by Mr. Krishna Saatri ( Arid. Arch. Rep. for 1008^9, 
p, 171) that its date is given as in the inonth xMagha. 
The Official List describes it as a record of Vira 
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PratApa-ViTa-Neirasio^i^ya" (lud as dated in 1424. 
Dunimti. Diiriimtl wiis 1424 and if tlie inontli 

IS ws should knpw that the dale corresponded to 

some daiy between January 9 and February 8. A.D. 1502, 
Vira Narasiiiilia was tlio iiamo qI the second usurper 
Xarnsiihhas son and fltlE^ce3ao^, and if he was on tho 
tlirone at that date of course Im fatheFa dopuaitioii of 
Injmadi KriAidihu, or whoever was the actiml king 
of Vijayanag-iira at the titnep must linve taken place 
before then. 

Tbe story told to Xnni^i about thirty years later waa 
that the first usurper Nnsbhh a left two sonSp the govemor 
of the kingdoni being Namsa Nay aka. The elder oE 
these two sons w^as murdered by a page, llie y ou tiger, 
imined " Tamarao '* (evidently Immaji Nnsiihlia 
Taiinnaya-raya)p was placed on the thn>ije, but kept in 
subjection by Nai-asa Kayaka for some daya and yeai's 
being practically kept in confinement at Penukonda^ 
Narasa Nayaka then quelled a ivuniber of rebellionK. 
Finally "' Tamarftowas assassinated, and Naras^ Nayaka 
seized tlia throne. His actual reign was ebort. He was 
succeeded by his son, whom Niiniz calls ” Busbalrao 
for Hhujal^la KAya.oue of the uaiiiesof Vira Xavnsirhha, 

My object rs to show that tins ?ira Narasiiiiha could 
not, if we accept the evidence of a number of records, 
have been on ttie throne m early m A.l>. 1002, ojid that 
XariLsa Nay aka's usurpation probably did not taka place 
till A^B. 1500 at carlsest 

The evidence in favour of its tsaving taken place in 
A.D, 1501 or very early in 1502 rests, so far as 1 can see* 
on four inscriptiuno. The Chau] Ik ere record above alluded 
to is one of these* and it would lie >vell if this could be 
critically e>£amiiicd and publisUed. At preaent our 
knowledge of it is imperfeetp It might be found, for 
instancep to contain, prefixed to the name of the king, the 
titles of the Saluvrt familyp mid if ao it migiit perhaps 
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refer to Imiiiailj Nnslriiha Iiiui&elf. It jwny lie tlmt no 
royal titles are prefised to the name ami that Vrra 
Narafiiiniin is oot incniionuil ns kiu^ but m ruler of 
a province, wliicli lie may well have been, heiog tho eldest 
son of his father, who held the king in thrall. 1 can truce 
no other record of Vlra Naruaiitiha, except this one, till 
the 3 ''ear A.U'. 1505, the Nagamgcre plutas. 

But there i« an inscription of the year a.D. 1501-2 on 
copper^platea (No. 32 of 1905-0; ARE., 1906, p. 10) 
whicli has to he noticed. This is a grant which tucntions 
Mithamandaiihara Saluva Xamaaiina Nayalta, son of 
Visarappa Xaj'uku, and the description, if It were not for 
the Saluvu name and titles, would certmrdy seem to be one 
of the second usurper, Xaraisa Nayuka, eon of Isvara 
Xuyaka^ But firstly. Karnsa Kiyaka did not belong to 
the Saluvn family. It was Iinmadi Krisiiftho who did so. 
And, secondly, the record does not ^ve him royal honouia, 
but calls him merely mtiIuTinciadaf^-am,a great lord. If 
it should be argued that later kings of the Tuluva Narasa 
^ayaka'a family w'ero accorded Sajuva titles, and tlmt my 
fir&t criticism therefore fulls to the ground, 1 admit that 
this is so; but 1 think that that practice is conlined to later 
years, and that it will not be found to have existed ao 
early as the time of >''araiiB Nayuka himself. In any case 
the second objection is enough, in my opinion, to make 
us Iiesitate to accept the document as a record of Karaaa 
^^u.yaka the king. If an usurper beeanie a king bo would 
assuredly' insist on his royal title. 

Two other iiiscriptious have been held to prove tlmt 
JCarasa Jfuyaka the usurper's death took place about tbo 
end of A.P. 1593, and therefore that the usurpation and 
dethronement of liiiinaiji Krisifiiha must liave occurred 
before that date. These are (1) an inscription at 
BachabulU in iJysore Cum,, iv, K. p. 64), the date of 
which correspotida to December 13, A.P. 1593, and which 
states that a gift wm made to a temple *' when Narasan^ia 
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Nfiyaka died ”; Rtid (2) nn iriseription al Devikaptirain in 
North Arcot (Xo. 357 of 19r3), the year of whicb onty 
given A.D. IoDS-Jf), find whkli recordji a giEt madi! 
*‘for the merit of ^mnii NRra 3 a-NRyako who went to tho 
Siva-kka”. These may both refer to the aame personage, 
but there is nothing Avlmtevor in them, as reported, to 
show that that personage was the great king Xarasa 
Xiiyaka of Vijayajiagara. In the first of these no titles of 
aiiv sort are prefixed to the iiamej^ and in the second the 
Litk oertaiiily does not indicate a ruling sovereigii. 

So that neither of these ought to bo taken, as they have 
been, to refer to any king* 

The evidence, there fore* io favour of the second 
nsurpaiioti having taken place as early as a.d. 1501—*! is 
inconelusive and weak. 

Against it I have to place several inHCriptions proving 
that the reign of linmadi Xrisiihha lasted till at least 
A* 1>4 1505. These are as follows i— 

Ep. Core., Tiii, Nr* 73. Date October 1, a.d. 1502. 
"* Nsrafliijfia*' with full titles ol Bovereign. Mention is 
also nnido of Xamsa Xityaka, the minister^ 

Ibid., xiJ, Mi. lOG. Date Monday, ilareh X3, a.p. 1508. 
Mentions ImniEL<,li Nrianiiba'aaflCtti Najasa Nayaka. 

Ep^ Ind^i vu, T4 IT. Date Sunday^ Atignst 25, **i>. loO l, the 
D5^^1ai)ahe pl&tea, w'hich set forth Iminadi Nrisi^ha's 
pefUgree, and rcprcBcnt him oa then on tho throne. 

No- 895 of 1912* Date Wednesday, Sepkraber 25, a.u. 1504. 
Kamca as ^^ereign Inunndi Npishiilia Tftjniuaywldva^'' 
(Nuni55"s * * Tamarao *% 

There is an inscriptitsii at Jyfi-tipura* Bangalore District, 
Mysore, which, though the nimiher of tho Baka year 
“ 1427*^ is wrrongly stated in it in connection with the 

name of the cyclic year Xsliaya (1§, 1428)> mnat belong to 
one of the yeara a;d. 1504-6, and certainly not to any 

* lTiopriBinAVri!ftii»,ait*radiuiiiiwt*n«lill«pbl*ii1ifMe. " . . . van 
Xammma Xiyaka,^' iU. TJw temiiulltin “ * - . ntm ” it net on« 
Aliy rdynl I ill?* 
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yeftt enrltcT tlmn 1504. This gjve« the Tiame of the 
sovereifpi Tiumatjli XtiKiriiba (Ep,Cam., ix, Lit. 1211. 

Ep. Cam., X. Uh. 242, An inscription in Myaore of t|i« 
yeor Rn'Mlbana, .a.». ]505^ft, iiieuLiona a ^ft nmde "in 
order thut proaprity may be to" Xarnairtiha .Mahnriijah 
and Xamniij^ Xftj'aka. This helps to preve that IrnmaiH 
Xrlsiihha xrna alive in that year, and had not vet U‘en 
murdered, Nnnix tells us that Namsjv Xftyska's usurpation 
took place after Iiiitnadt Xfisiiiihn's asanseuiatioiL 

No, 3r>4 of 1912 at Devikilpuram, North Areot. is an 
iimnption of the rei|jn of Immadi Nrisiihha, son of 
NfuiiridwL Its date is abated in the Epiffmphist’a List 
as " S. 1429 Raktakehi 1429 is a mnsUkD. either in 
onguial or copj^ for 1426. The nakshntm is given ns 
"Lttiram ", which is also a nuBtuke, eitlier in original 
or Mpy, for Uttirfidam, tliese correctioiia the 

details of tlie date correspond to Friday. February 2 S. 
A.D. 1503, Two other inscriptions at the same pkee. 
Nos. 395 and 396, are dated correctly in the year “ iS. 142G 
R^ik^kshi , so that the **1429 " of the recoiti in (jueatioii 
k evidently a mere engraverk or copyist’s error. No, 303 
corresponds.^ already stated,to \\-ednesday.September 25 . 
A.D. 1504; No, 396 to Sunday, February’2, A,D. 1505. All 
these give Immadi Nrisiiliha os the reigning king, and 
No. 395 rncutioDs Narosu Noyaka, in addition. 

With all these records to guide iia we cannot but decide 
tbiit fniniadi Nrisitbba was alive till nt least Febniarv ‘>g 
A. l>. 1505. Hence bis death and Natosa Nayaka’s usu™ti'on 
took place suhsequont to that date. 


Now to consider the records of King Narasa Nflvaka 
and his son Vim Narasijfcha. I J,ava discuBAed^ the 
Lhaujikere inscription of possibly the latter, of date as 
reported, a,I>. 1501-2. and the copper^platc inscription of 
the same year. Na 32 of 1005^0. pe^,ibly of Nartma 
Nayaka. nmtber of which can bo assigned deGnitcly to 
these rulers os kmgs j also the two records whidi mention 
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Llic dsAk:h of a cci'tain porson called Katasa Nayaka, but 
which cannot allude ta the death of the king of that uaiue. 

With theae exceptions? the earliest mention of t-iLher 
father {the tisurper) or son that I can tind h one of the 
latter on (f) October 23. A.n. 1504.' Thb is nt Halknrtt, 
(kiribidiiur taluk, Kolar District, Mysoi^ {J^p- Cam., -x, 
Gd. 38). It statOH tliat a private pt^rson built a car for 
a teniple, and on this being repented to him \ [ra-pratapa 
Xaraiilnga-Kayn granted a village to tVint temple. Ihis 
limy well refer to Vim Natasulihn, who laay liavs been 
%’iceroy of the province, but there is no title w*hatevev 
pretixed to the name, nor b there any hint given tlmt he 
warn then sos^eceign o£ \'ijayanagani. and the inference 
must be that he was not so. TJic date, iiioi-eover, is not 
aatisfaetpry. 

The Xagarakcre plales {Ep. x, Od, 7T) afFord 

the first clear mention^ Oiat I can discover, of Vira Xara- 
sjitkha as sovereigm They set forth his ancestry, fanes fully 
for the moat part, hut mentioning his father Xaruiia as 
having Ijeen king, and they mention his half-brothei- 
Ivrishiiadeva Kay a, wlio afterwards came to the throne* 
The date correspondH to eitlier July Hi or August 14, 
A.n. 1505. 

Putting this with the information we have previonsly 
culled from the inscriptions, it seems that, if the story of 
Nuniz is correct, liiimadi Xiisithha avos nmrdored on some 
<Uy hulK!et)ueut to Fwbnmrj' 28, A4>. 15 (Ip 5, that the 
thioiie was iminediatei3^ seized by Xarai^a Niiyaka, and 
that the latter's death and his son Virn Xara^iThha^s 
accession took place vi^ry shortlj* afterwarxbi namely i on 
some day curlier than July^ 16 (or August 14) in tbo 
same j ear* 

* TIsui IS tbe dale if its lunar dHtollft flUmo lire but the 

TiTLiekJrty giTan BJi Thunday tIipii it whm WwlneMlay ; ojkd an celilSw 
is nine t Earned TFhi&:li did not tiAo pUoe. T^nsro wsut tui egliii&e □£ the 
luqoii on Auj^u^t 25r hut not on Oetoher of duit yiaar. 
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Tliere are rti'Veml iniwriptloFtH of Vir» Nanuthliha's 
reigu: e.g*, Ep. 6'aj*tf„ Oil. 67, of some day Iwtween 
Febrimry 2;t au<] ITarch 10. A.D. 1506; il>. lii. Ml. 05, of 
Uticember 15, A.D. 1506; ib. viii, Nr. 64, of January 13, 
A.D. 1507 ; lb, is, Bu, 52, of Jatiuary 3, a.U. 1508 ; ib. i, 
Mr. 6, at Tekal, of April S, A.U, 1500; No. 342 of 1892, 
at May 4. A.D. 1500; and there are Dthera, 

But these will suSice to corrj'’ on the sequence. 

At FuIivAndla, in the Cuddapalt District, is a record of 
Vlra Namstthha's successor, Rrislunod^va Kaya. Tliis is 
No. 401 of 1906, which I gather from Mr. Krisiina SasLri’s 
notice of it in the AunuaL Report of the Arclireological 
Survey for 1908-9, p. 175, is datcil in the month Karttika 
of S. 1431, the year Snkla, and tliereforc corresponds to 
some day between October 14 and November 13, A.H. loOU, 

King Vira Nai-osiiiiha tliereforo died on some day 
lietweeu May 4 and October 14 or November 13. A.n. 1509. 
Nuniz ^vc liirii a reign of six years, but we see now that 
it was aixmt Four years. 

To sum up. DifFering from some writers on tlie subject, 
I place the fust usurpation by Nmirliha as on acme day 
between August 29, 1483, and Navember 1, a.d. 1486; 
bis death and the acccseion of IniniflOi Nriaiihlia as on 
some day prior to January 27,1403; the second usurpation 
by Nariisa Nay aka, his death, ajid the accession of his 
son Vira Narasiihlia, as during tlio interval between 
February 28 and July 16 (or August 14), 1505, Vjm 
Narasithha's death and the accessimi of Krish^iadSio Itiiya 
are known to have taken place on soma day earlier tiiuii 
tjetober 14 or November 13, a,ia 15(19, 

Krishnaduva Raya's coronation took place on January 33 
ot 24.i .\.D. 1510, as we know from the instiiption at' the 
Hutnpc Teiiipio at the capital {Ep. Ind„ i. 383). The 


^ Thd^-a wers twu cjvU dais ii£AOcii.t«d (.1^^ 

*'U Umi iim Lurrmt both InioAod 

of Wth WodnoMlpy am\ Tli Jamuory 23 24, 


(|uotcd tithi 
mnaii ftiidnM 
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Ti^kal ttud T&^patrL rttcorda above mentioned conclu&is^ely 
prove tJiat it could not have taken place on Jcitmary 23 
or 2‘4, A.D. 1509, because bis ptedeccssor was alive in 
April and May of tliat year ; and thh ^ts at rest any 
question m to whether the festival held in Jjinnary, 1510, 
was in Jjononr of the actual coronation of K|isliQadeva 
Rilya or merely an anniversary- It was, of course, the 
former. 
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THE MEANING OP THE ■'OM-MAHI^PAMfE-HUll'♦ 
POSMTILA 

Bv -tiiE Rttf, ,4< H. FKANCKE, Pii.p,, Mohavm^ MMSioxAHt 
TH|{X iij)dfkdiii£ wvcml weeks Jit Leli, in 1914 , 



' I bdCAjifiQ interiKitefj in certain bnleony - like 
slruetiires containing three each. TJiey were 

ealled /Jtg-ddzwi-Tujftm-fw (Lords, hnldcra of wisdom) or 
/(jVi-f/safn-?nf)f«>n-jw (Lords of ilte three [realnis ofj 
wiadotn). Besides the three nwhod’^m, the bateonics 
contained also Liimalst piclnrea and iuseriptlot'ks. Mr. K. 
Korber, of tlie Munich Mnsenm, tendered me valoablc 
licip in the idenii tication of several of the pictures, 
Tlie following is a list of the Iitg-&dzin~'mg(m-po (the 
abbreviation Aig, a'iil be used instead of tins Jong word) 
at Leh and neighbouring ptacca 

1. Itig. uftif ewst gaie of Letu 

It contains Ltiiec ■inekod^rteii of difTcreiit coloutn. The 
one to tlie left of the spectator is of red colour, the one 
in the middle is white, and the one to the spectAtnrs 
right is of btue colour. 

llic wall beliind the mchod-rlen k furnished with three 
pictures. Behind the red mckotl-rUn wc liiid a picture 
of Mafijuiti, with red skin, one face, and two arms, 
iivielding the sword of wisHlnin. and oaUibiting a book 
placed on a lotus. Behind the white mchod-rien we dud 
a picture of Avalokitcivara (Padmapaiii) ivith white skin, 
one face, and four arms. In one of hia liands he carries 
a lotus Cower; the others are empty. Behind the blue 
mciiod-rten w'c notice a picture of Vajrspfini, with blue 
skin, one face, atid tw’O arms. He wields a thunderbolt 
in Jib right hand. 


TUE FORMITLA 

He^Hidas ike pieturefi, tlie walls contaici repetiticitis of 
tlie following fonimios: Om viani ptidvir- hfim; Vaitzm- 
ifUTUjKtdma-^iddhi hdnii Gtii it hUm; Om vaki&JiViud 
iitjttii; Om Vadzntpdni hftin, 

2. Miff, war £4 hmi^ ttilled Hiibibtiltah u^ J^/u 

It contnms three mchod-rien pniiited red, white, mul 
blue, be^finiini^ ftt the tipeet^tor^B left side. The red 
7nchod-rt€i^ is funiisked with n LafitBa character readLU;^ 
om, the white otie has a Luj^tsa and the blue one 
a Larltga 

Like No. l^ihe wall behind the vichod-rtm k funimhed 
with the pTctuies of iSafijuIri, Padinapsif>i, and Vajrajtani, 
all e^hibltiiij^ tho aauic eynibols> and pnijited in the saiue 
coloiirfl* 

The inscriptions on the wall read m follows 3 Om 
muni pudfw^/litm; Om iradzivirpdMi hum ; Om rafjish- 
t'iirri jiTi-um, Besides, we Htid the syllable inscribed 
in T^hbsa cliaructers on the riglit and left sides of the 
pictores, 

3 , nig, id Leli. 

Here we find three ^nckud-ri^^i of \rhite colour^ the 
one to the s[Hfctator'B left side furnished with an 

om, tise middle with an and tlie one to the speetnlor's 
rigiit fiido with a in Litfitaa chanicters. 

Here we notice five pietnreH on the wall beliind the 
jnchod-^^eiir. The group in the middle again represents 
Maf^ju^ri, l^aduiapani, and Vajrapani^ in the sarno eoloiirs, 
and with the same sttnbutes as in Noa. 1 and 2. To the 
right of AIjihjn^rL TBon-lha-pi m represented, fnrnislied 
with a imuk and a sword, placed on a lotus dower; and 
to tlm left of VrtjmpAni, we notiw i’ndiiitisftiiibliiivB 
^^‘^uld^ng ft vojra in one liaiiUj tiud hotdijig a Jaipata in 
the othern 

Tiitpu ore no on the wftlla of this bdeony. 
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4 . (cf Byanut -pn, iwnr leh. 

This ImIcoi] 3 ' coiitafns three nic}Md.rtiU of red, «'hite, 
and blue colour. They are fumiahed with the following 
luacriptions in lAhtaa chanictere; « is wiitten on the red. 
oni on the white, and Ailm on the blue, This 

18 probably a mistake j the order ought to be the same us 
in Jfos. 2, 3, 5, aud C. 

Behind the three mcAod-Hea, the walls are funiiahed 
w'ith the pictures of the following lanias and divinities, 
their order being from left to right; Knbera. JlafijtiBri, 
Tsort^kha^pa. PadumiMini, Padinawinbbava, aErug-pa- 
h]B-ma(f). Vajrapatii. ami SiiiiJiavnktre. The three 
principal deitiea are painted ojtactly like their repre¬ 
sentations in Nos. ]. i, 3, and 6. The pictures of the 
lamas Tsort-kha-pa and Padiiiasombliava are not dilTcrent 
from the representations in No. 3. lu addition to these 
live pictures, we also find liere represontatJuns of one 
more lama, and of two tutelary duties. 

There are no inscriptions on the walls of this balcony. 


6. ifijf. at Gadpa, i(«ir teh. 

It conUins three wurAod-rfen of red. white, and blue 
colour, furnished with the following inscriptions in 
Lai'itsa characters; the sylEahle oni is found on the 
red mrAod-r/en, u on the white, ami hs.iu on the blue, 
The re are no pictures nor any inscriptions on the wall 
behind these mviiod’rten. 


0. Rig. of 6’Au*CAi, iwoi* J^k. 

It contains three incAod-v/en. of white colour- The one 
to the spectators left is futtiislied with a Lafitsa om, the 
one in the middle with an «, and the one to the spectator's 
riglit with a Aflm in l.iaQtsa charnctera 

On the wall behind the mchod-rten we iind picturea 
of Manjulri, Padinapani, and Vnjrapdni, looking exactly 
like the representations of these deities in Nos 1 3 

roii loie. ’ 
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mid 4, In ndditioii to Uicsl', « plctute of Tsoti-kho-pa 
^vos added to tlio right of llanjaSri, 

Tliere are no iiiscriptiona to be found on the wall 
behind tlie mclhod-rteu, 

7. Rig, ctl llFa-khaii, ivi ieA. 

It oontaims three vuchnd-rl-cit of white colour without 
any InscriptioniL 

There were three pictures painted on the waUs behind 
the which have sutfered iiiiich. Tliu one to the 

spectator 3 left apparently represented Tsofl-kha-pa, the one 
in the tuiddfa can uo longer be recognized, and the one to 
the Bpectator's right represonted Padinasmubhava. 

On Ijoth sides of the pictures the sjdlable orn is found 
inscribed on tbe w'alh 

g. Rig, at tlte Chaon /oi‘t of LeL 
It contains three iiirAod-rlen of red, white, mid blue 
colour. 

Ou the walla we find pictures of the following deities 
and latnas. tlicir order being from left to right: Paduia- 
aariibliava. MaAju^n (with yellow skin). Aval okiteivara 
(with eleven heads and a tlionsand arins. of white colour), 
Vajrapa^ji (with blue skin), a kBriig-pa-blouiu (?) (with 
two lotus llowcra ill his hands), Tsoii-kha-pa, and the 
green Tarn. In a separate place on the wall we find 
a picture of a scene repre-senting a hermit surrounded 
by various aiiiiuals. 

The walls also contain many repetitious of the ov\ 
muni iJftdmc Ailui formula, insoribrsl in four ditthrent 
kinds of character (viz. Tibetan, I/intsa, Wortu, and 
another Indian script), mid the following formula 
addressed to an unknown deity ‘ J Mrwni, mjt 
nisAavimuIe Afim ^hat, ithubhaitt. ! 

9. JJip. ml /Ac i*ot«i fo dPe^thdi. 

It oootaiits three tac/iiKl-rleit, which are alt of white 
colour. 


^ Could iL b? LliO gii!i«ti Tiri t 
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Tlio Witlls coiitdtii Inuny repetitians of the CoHowin" 
three iiiscriptloim : Om w«n| jHidme Aitiii; 0»ii tugi^h- 
mri mum; Om 

Ill dfltlitiou to tlie nbovf lot juc sny that similiir groups 
of tlireB mckod-rlm are also found at otlior places iu 
iiidian Tibet. At Sn-spo-la, for iiistaLnce, I Doticed a good 
iiuaiber of groups of tlitoo mcAod-rfcii paiuted red, white, 
mid blue, ill diHerviit sites. Tliero I also succeeded in 
seeing two balconies cootainiiig pictures aud iiiscriptiona 
on the walls behind tbc mcAod-r(«i. lu one case the 
pictures I'epreseiited the eight emblenis of happiness, and 
til the other they repitiscnted the three principal deities, 
viz. Maf^ti^ii, Piuhnapani. and Vuji-apiiiji, iicsides the eight 
eiiihleina of happiness, lii the inscriptions, the eni muni 
2 Kidme Au’iii formula was predominant. 

The three principal fomiulos (compare Xo. 9) I have 
also noticed, among other places, at Yur'iiad in Lahut, 
and On the rocks of Lake Padma-con in Mandi. 

If We compare the various Rig-iiishi^rngon-po of 
Leli with One another, the following facts became 
apparent:— 

riio three ‘Uichod^rten always found in them symbolize 
the three great fiodhisatvas irhose pictures am in so 
many coses found painted on the walla liehind them, 
viz. Maliju^ii, A valokite^vara, and Vajrapuni. This is in 
particular indicated b^- the colours of the mehad-rten, 
(See Noa. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8.) 

Whenever we find more than three pictures painted on 
the walla, the pictures of tw'o famous lamas come first. 
They are the pictures of Padmosainbhax'a, the incarnation 
of Vajrapuni. and Tsoti-kha'pa. the incarnation of 
Mafiju^r!, The third lama cannot yet lie identified. 

As mgards inscriptions, the most frequent are a group 
of three times one syllable and a group of three times ai& 
syllables. 
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Tlie tiwt group is formed by the ayllublea oui. <i, /iilii'i. 
From Llndr position on one or other of tbe three thcAW- 
rten it see ins to follow that owi in pnrfcicui&r is addi-eased 
to n to Aviilukite^vnrii, nnd AiZiU to \ njfiipiipj. 

The second group is fortned by the following form u I ns 
(in proper orthography): Om myiJrei.ri TJiwm; Oin 
( and Om wtfjm^>urti Atiiii* 

Aa regards the firat formula, it is plainly addressed to 
Mafijusri as “ lord of the word " Tib, g9uft- 

dban). But there is a ditHeulty with regard to the 
tennination i. If the atom of the word (viii. i^uft'aral 
ends in a, the ten iii nation i caiitiot occur in any of the 
cases. In my opinion the tetminatioii i eau only 
explained as the voeutire cose of u feiiiinine noun, ending 
in i. The form is the vocative case of 

‘■queen of the word,' and the formula scfiins to be 
addressed to the feminine form of this faiiioiis Bodliiflatva, 
i.e. to hia iakli. 

As regards the third formuia, vi*. Om nyVojvIyi ham 
(uflrfCTxi is the north-westem dialectical form of viijra). 
it is piaiiily addreasud to Yajrap&iiit the “ wielder of the 
thunderbolt But here again the termination i of the 
Vocative case compels us to assume a stem ending in 
i, i.e, Vnjrapfiyh . And thus this fonniilft also seems to 
be addressed, not to the well-known male deity of the 
thumierbolt, but to his female form, hia Mti. 

The second formula, via. the Om ?iiatit }Hidvie ham. 
can therefore only l» addressed to Avalokite^vara or 
Padmapaiii. It haa mostly Wn esplained os meaning 
"Oh, thou jewel in the lotus 1"; and. to arrive nt this 
explauotion, it Was considered iieeessnTy to look at the 
word podins as the locative ease uf a noun jKjdwia, 
" lotus." Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India OlTicc, was the 
grst to recognise that the termination t is not that of 
the locative cose of the maacivline declension of nouns 
ending in a. but the vocative case of a feminine noun 
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ending in «, The coniieTsion af this formqlft with the 
two other ones shows ua that miriiixuhm is the vqe^tive 
case of the name of a feinale deity Jlaijiipftdma, the 
‘‘deity of the jewel-lotusapparently the SnJcti of 
^tanipadijia,^ who uiqist be identical with Padtnapani or 
A valok Ite^ vara. 

The fonnula Vadznu^irtijkidvia widdki which is 

found oncOp is addressed to Padmasaznbhava or to his 
female energy. AnotJier iiame found in a formula given 
in No. R cannot yet l>e identified. 

ibe fact that all these forinnlas arc furnislied with 
syllables like o-m, or speaks in favour 

of iny view that the nouns connected with them 
ate to i>o Uken m put in tb© vcxative ease. At first 
f’^ight it ill certainly snirprisang to find that all these 
divinities arc nddre^ed in thbir female furiiiH. But it 
wn3 the female enurgiea of these divinities that were 
supposed to be nn^at efTcctivc. And the Kesar wigti shows 
us plainly that Keitar^ wdien in ditficulties. hanlly ever 
addressed his heavenly father^ but 

f\fUim-khri-rvjifal~ma, his heavenly uiother. From the 
above fomulas it become^ also <juite pdain wiiy Iho 
Cliineso changed the sex of A valokited vara. Their 
Kw^au^yin is a female dcit}^ 

It is tempting Lo draw paiaHela betivecii the triad of 
MaTiju^rj, l^idmapilni, zmd Vajrapani„ and the Tibetan 
pre-Biiddhint divinities of heaven, earth, and the iid^fu- 
world* Hut I shall leave that for another occasion. 

According to Tibetan rc&^rdSp the Om muniiHtdn^^ 
ktlrn form II la goes l^ick tu the tii]ie.«i of iSrort-btsati'Sgnm-po, 
We iisk w^hether this assertion can lie proved. From the 
txen vat ions cairicd on by Sir Anrel Stein in the 
J aklaniriikhan descit learn that the formulas om ^ ft rim 
and Om indinijid^it hUm wei^© certainij,' used in at least 
the eighth century. For they have bceii traced on some 
[* A* indicutrd b^met JR.VS. ix 4IW.—F. \V. T.] 
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of the frttginetita belonging to bis collection: I now 
venture to aay that, if this much Iiae been preserved, 
we tiiay auepect tliat also the two retiiaining forranliiii, 
viz. the Om vC^Uvari murn^and the Om Aflni. 

wore known during that early period; for 1 believe that 
the three cannot be aeparated from one another, and 
originally formed one single for mala of three line^ If 
the fnll formula of three lince hoa not yet been found in 
the Stein Collection, this may ba due to the fragmeniary 
character of many of the rclica. 

Of the three divimties honoured by the erection of 
balconies, Padinapani, or Avalo- 
kitfi^vara, became the greatest favourite wdth Tibetans, 
in particular, as he became permanently incarnated in 
the Dalai'laraoe. For thia reason, the formula addressed 
to him became the most treasured onei and has now 
gained flucb popularity that the two others have almost 
paeeed to oblivion. 
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THE ZOHaASTaiAH PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Bv D, B. SKJONER 


PART n 

^^MrmXG Ihe various other pa^^sagea in the Makd^ 
bhdrata which might be eited to support oor thesis, 
and viewing aynthoticallj the read Its oF our study so fur, 
we dnd tlmt^ to liac Hopkins's phroae^ the more iniportaut 
building operations" ^ of the epic are of pronouncedly 
Persian character. In the e^oavations of PatuHputra we 
find that the palaces of Cliandragupta were of pro¬ 
nouncedly Persian cliarocter, ns tvbIL The Malmbkdratij^ 
ascribes its buildings to supematuFal agency. The Chinese 
pilgrims tell us that the ilanryan halls were built by 
genii. The general attributes, as well aa the very imiiie, of 
the agent, Asura Maya, are found to be directly reininiscenV 
of Aliura Mazda. It was by Ahui-a Mazda's grace the 
Aehwmeniaii tuonarehs reared the pfilaccs of Pcrscpolia, 
which served as models for the Mauryan king. The epic 
tells ijs Maya wrought his wotka by inagte. pHt4iliputra 
is ''wrought by magic" in the Kiithdmritsdtjarar More¬ 
over, the desCFiptiun wUscli the ^laura Maya gives us 
of the palaces he built agrees moat strikingly with 
the aoepunt of Chandragupta's palacea recorded by 
Megoatbeues. Both are inferentially confirmed by the 
strati graphical evidenoea in the soil* ^od by tlie general 
topography of the site, at PAtaUpiUm. The inference is 
thus direct timt the palaces to which the 


* Ormi Epic, p, Stie, 

^ {K. 1, 3^ I flUi indphtfld to Dr. Vogtfl 

for thLa reforuiiH. 
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refers nre those of Fat-ftlipHtra. We httve^ however, 
alrcmly seen aWve. in the line 

that these stmctxires were erected for the JJftoavftSp and 
we liAvc agreed witli W^eber that the Dauavos wt^ro 
a foreign people. 

Butp if the moiiarelis for whom Peraian palaces wei-o 
biilli by a diviiift spirit reoniiiscent o! Ahura Marda 
were themselvea tion-Hindu^ as Lho implies, 

it follows, obviously enongli, that they must have been 
[raidaci in race and ZoiTaastriiui in faith. Were* then, the 
Manryaa Zoroastrians? I do not, mysolf, see any escape 
from tins condition. The logic of tlia argument seems 
to me unimponehabkp and the evidence of the epic alone 
conclusive. Moreover, it is confirmed in tlia mcEit direct 
manner possible by everything Megosthenea hm told us 
of the inner life of Chandragupta's Court, and tm Ringle 
fact of Indian history or arcliwology known to me is 
ill any way iiicoinpatible with such a theory. On the 
contrary N ^ slight a search as I have had oppor¬ 

tunity to make discloses various points contirniatoiy of 
the supposition 

Tiie first fjuestion requiring consideration is the name 
d/uuryrt itself. If this were of Mfdl-known and certain 
Indian derivation or flignitiaiJice, the fact would militate 
directly against a theory of Pcrfsiiin origin. But b it so ? 
On tiio contraryp the oidy CKplanation advanced in Inclia 
h eonfesaodly nnsj^tiafacbory. In view oE hb reputed 
irregularity of caste, a ^hdra female named -Mura Iia-h 
I jceii hypothecated p who is supposed to have been a wile 
of the last Nanda and niother of Chandragupta. The 
story seeujs palpably apocryphal, and it has rightly met 
with iiCAnty credence. The wortl J/nurya m not to !« 
ei^plaincd as a iJictron 3 'niic from this nnkaown woman a 
name. Neither is any other Indian derivation possible. 
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But iti Persia ? !Co seaFch for ii Persniu pri^in and 
i^xplanation of tht: term lias hitlierto been made, Ki> 
lucentive for huoIi a search existed. Bul now, I aifi ^hid 
to antiounee, such aiv inrjuiry has been mstiuiitHl b}" rny 
friend ilr. K, P. Jiiyaswab who calb attention to the 
Avestau name: the Jlar^u o£ the Acliaetneniau 

inscriptions, and proposes, in the light of all the evidences 
now adduced, to derive MaurffH from tliis son ice. The 
suggestion seems to nm not only plausible /jrr sf, and 
plioiietieaUy nnobjeetluiiiihlei hut also capable of as 
much demonstration as cpnld reasonably be expected at 
this stage of our ifir|uiry. 

To begin witbp Marfftt anil .Wui-i-n are eX])Iaii]ed as 
the tmiiie of the people of Jl«rv\* and the name Merv 
Itself appears ag Merv* Meru, or The last form 

is panicularly noteworthy, 3IoTeoverp a place called 
Merv is singularly prominent in tlie tfaditioua of both 
iho Hindus and the ParsisH I say ^ aiiigulurly” ao, Ijocaiise 
who would have expected the Hindus (or the Parais either^ 
for that matter) to look on ^ferv as the origumi FaradIse 
and cradle of the Ar^-an race Merv ig an iineient eity^ 
to be ftiirts; but wbaE, la known about it to jnafctfy 
a tradition of thia kind, a tradition so clearly indicaiting 
this place as tho scene of great Ijcgirmings and the siourcy 
and ceiilry of Aryan culture and Aryan inigration 1 

There is n further point, Wlien the ^HCTyrr/o/rtjjiiia- 
tir-ititninica tells us that .Merv is thus exalted in 
Hindu tradition, on the nothprity of tiic PurAijas, it is 
manife.stly referring to k Mem, and a^fliiming the 
identity of these two names. TJie names may well Ihs 
identicah They almost certainly are. But is it passible 
to suppose Mt. ilern wa« loeated at or near the modern 
Merv ? Mere, 31 r, Oldham points out to ine^ is merely 

* Cb B^irtholainiw's *r^firqH.iVA4-# Hytrirthu^^h^ IK IHT. 

* Ent^. Bni.^ llth ed.* vdL iviit, 1%. ITRi Merv. 

* Idc. dt. 
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an oosEs On ih^ oE A desert, remote from ttiiy 

ijiountniu of importance. How coult] a reg^Joii of tidfs fwjrt 
havtj gt%'eii rise to the Hindu legcml of Mciu ? 

This raises the question of the location of the ancient 
Merv. Why is it so taken for granted that the TrojH- 
Caspian city ifl refcired to? The evidence known to me 
is prlncipEilIv this: (1) the name of the citjr itself^ whielt 
is clearly derived from and (2) the name of the 

River 3lQrgh&b on which it stands, whicli as clearty 
COP Lai ns a reminiscence of the old name Maryti, Rut 
if the modem names Mere and Milrglnib sulHce to locate 
one ancieni Jfcju.i*t'a in this parbicnlar locality^ why will 
not the like evidence do the same for a second J^/aurivi 
elaew'here, provided the modlern forms are elsewhere 
traceable f That they are so traceable admits ot no 
dispute, and, curiously, or signvHcahtly, enough, the 
region wdiere they so occur is preciseEy that which all our 
other evidences would themselves suggest, tianidy at 
Persepolia itself. 

The plain on which the Pcrsepolitan platform stands 
is called Msrvdasht} the plain of Merv, It is sometimes 
called the plain of Murghiilv’ os wetL And why t Because 
the river which IraveraflA it U not called"' Polvar “ thmiigh- 
QUt itscounic, Tlmt la a modern eOiiventioti oE European 
w-rltersA Higher up its atream it is tailed MCirghab, 
where it Hows near the village of Murglillb, and whtre 
aim it lies nearest to Pasnrgadae^ the seat of Gyrus 
mid Cambyses, iiere, tliEui, w e have at last a M^mrva 
indicated which might with reavson figure in tradition as 
tlie scene of great begin nings. Did nut the Achiu men fans 
rise to power in this same vale of the Murghah ? Here 
also we find a moiinLainons countr}". Na}v the very 
phitfurm of Perscpolis is built against a aoered mountain, 

1 I^hI Curwm'?i Pttnti, li, m *tid pauim. 

^ p. ST. 

* Parrot * ChHSe£'B i>f Art in lEiig. lr*oi.J, \k 27?- 
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" the liioutit&iii of the KiagB/’ ^ wlilch, accordinu to llic 
tCHtiinony of Hiucii Tftsang, Chandragupta copied |jj his 
far-ofl:' capitals 

Is not thh Mi^nrua fin altogether Htthig centre for 
the Meru legend ? It seems to be, the more so when we 
renieiiiber whnt Pali tradition says of this moantnin; 
how the Afluras were loc&ted at ita base, and the Heaven 
of the Thirty-three God^ was situate npon Ita siiminit " 
t fllmlJ endeavoui- to show further on that this miinhcr 
thirty-three has peouliaid^v Zoroasttian associations. Is 
not the recorded height of the nionntain also Zoi™striau? 
Tlie Purainia tell ns it was 84,000 yojtmm high. The 
number ta curious. How ie it derived, if not lij- 
multiplying the two pre-eminently sacred iiund>ers of the 
Peraians, seven and twelve?^ 1 would compMirc the 
34,000 stupas erected by Aioka,* w*hicU in turn bccomen 
a [mint of large aignideance. For does not the facade of 
Xer.xcs" palace mea?iurc S4 cuhits also ? 

I hold^ tlierefora (ancl I thank Mr. Jajaawat for liaving 
put me on the track of this important evidence), that the 
name J/tiitrj/a m indctnl to be derived from a Persian form 
hut I would identify tins Merv with the valley 
of the Miirglmb where stands the pliitfomi of Persepolis. 
Dcm?s not thia explain for us the statements of the 
Greek historians nnd the otherwise extraordinary fact that 
Chandragupta's jMxIaces soem copies of the PersepoJitan i 
Porwpolis Avas his ancestral home. 

And there is yet another point 1 wish to meJition, Wc 
Imve seen above that the assigns the 

evidently Jlaiiryan palaces to certain foreign king^ called 
/MiiarrtiT, The Jfauryas, Our argument maintuiiis* 

^ Tlae of Diodunu : tf. JiLekiwn'* Pf.rMm Puri ttnd ISyMM, 

TV 3UI, 

* CTf. r/hiyun' D^ictiiumry^ .Vliiria j cl. alms ruAnw t^Hrdna, 

It, wlktit'e ifix'Qti ivg ik home of tike 1>&ttyii-§ Hdtuarni. 

* Cf, Brtkwno^ft LiUr^ty sy^/VMia, Pji. 3n> anJ If. 

* a. Tincant p. 107- 
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ortgitiAUH] froiH PetsApoIis. and were peitiap» nf Achso- 
nienioit descent. j)uea it not therefoiti seem, to s^y tbo 
leiist, extraoi-diniiry timt Ilia only name by wbieli the 
ZijroastrmnR describe lliemselves in their inamiptbiis le 
Airyav6-iXny/wu;o ^ I Docr not this seem percliaiice 

If we were dealing vvitli cogiiAt^ia, J Ahould mi make 
this siiggeatiotj. It would be dcinoiiSitrnbly wrong* 
iL^ ancient Persian nppe^ars in Sanskrit cognates 

conuncinly a,H so far as I cau mdeertain* and the 
cr|uivalent of Ikuitfhuvo in Saimkrit is But 

I L-annot too strongly stress the fact tJiat in dealing with 
foreign name^, anci borrowed foreign wonia in India, tlic 
rules of ordinary pboneties can idnioat never b« appikti. 
Xo one who hjis ever lived in India, aijd U faniiliar %vitli 

* Cf, lUh voU ^ncii a v* Pcve-ik ij Lduk^tm^io 

nnd Lit^ntura]. 

^ Cf. the Tif^nncrAif, mad of tha Ci&tha 

with Sinftitriti vtutor, fl^tl rt*|Hxlively* (fikrryr-. 

lee, ett. p jx ^i4T.J 

^ I uu i£Lflit*l>t<vi to t>r. Tlifiitiuvt Tor thiii ^nivAlcnccr 
aikEl Tkitytintth, nJiU new BiiU that it u a maLter of Einjxkrt4kkev 

then I hiiEl realiaUNl. E^ar it is thi!^ vtry term t!i« cti^Ekhto of 

whEelk Maisu ^ {ifeO|]l'e nf Hdurp nod 

Orlsa* (3tp 441. Let ma kkote furtJier that hv itS^ieciatetB with tJke$« 
lunioiiif^ and under the wwnc anim oi thn Kilmbdjaff^ ttm 

Pnradjifl. and tlk^^i pAhlavn^, wh\K^ PeiniiUl eIbnrBctfr |;h tkrltnitted. Jl i» 
fiot4WQrth>' m\m thAl lie pinoeii the YarAiitu aemI the j^builn ilta nan^« 
t-at«gorj-, which kh l|uitu in hurmoor with iny Lhoary aa ta tl|« umc 
tii thvAo wnrdfl. Xnr in his Inclusiw af the GiUkies Klrdt^LA, etc.* 
any nl^iu-cni aysinst tue, for ho #3iprTJ!talv sinter, ki ihs follcnriii^ 
i^lakn* thAt ^omo oi tb™ M\^ko ArytUI lon|;qe4, and othcni 

not. Thus Da^yoivA was eridently in tima a term of deHiinidy 

l^'z^inn celourinifp but one whlrh couJU loonOly applied* sia nil such 
tT^rni«t^kk lio kti IheJibi lo nny fordgiiti^ [rain the noriJi or west, The 
HytkOkkyukOkiH m crJdoutly m i^iiJikHtiiSMtiOn of the same i^onl 

n-imiwrteii under this fflmi i wklk to u^^ts also lUt 

HfliiitliByBnAa*w5dat« with Aftgm Bangu, uemI the other homos of the 
the westortk rouolry of SsuimHhtra lSlirat>p which contlrnut kiiy 
{fcncTsI llkcory iwrtwtly. will IhS Aptisront Inter j at Xundobil Pev’w 
“ .Nietos mi Ancient AU^ \ in JASB., vol. x, Ka, % [i, Ml, SoptomT^cf. 

SsvorA] of the pecuiEsritiw of Ahga which Ur l^eV spe^iges can 
nhoWB to be ^roajtrifl 4 i or UdhrAic^ 
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th^ filiiiQNt iiiiimdligible way in wliicli foriii^ names are 
tlisUu tcd by tlie avem^e Indian, troulil be in any degn-e 
wurprifitKl at El Pandit'n pTOimuiicing fktiighaifi^ as jOtiiieirn, 
Hut wliether this really is tlie eKplanatinn of the teriii. 
1 can not pretend to say. Tire eunmlativo oiud slices make 
it sooni to me most Iiigbly prokible. But uiote timu tliat 
cannot ns yet l>e elntiiied. Such nuiiiiGmatie evidences ns 
exist ai'c ail cunfirniiitoiy, ixitli oE tlie derivation of 
3fanr^{i from J/crixrF.Tjf. and of the Zonoostrian cliaraotor 
of the dynasty. It is conceded that the piiiieli-inai-ked 
coins are the oldest coinage in India. The Manryas must 
Imve used them, ns they c^jinnot have Ijeen without coinage, 
and eerUinly used none of Inter type. That the Weights 
of these coins ngi-ee, not with the sysLeui of Alanu. iis had 
been claimed, but with I he Aehfeinenian system, has 
i-ecently been demonstmted by a French savant.^ I wisli 
now to contend that the syiidiols also ate prevailingly, 
even if not exduaively, Iraman. 

It is, of conrse, gencHilly sopposod that tlie various 
devioes impressed upon these coin$ a to the private murks 
of private moneyer», stamped upon them from time to 
liiutv liaphoimrd, as the itiilividual coins eume to^ or left, 
their hands. But in the study J was privileged to make 
of a particular liomogetieoua Hurl of iheso coins in 
Pe^liawarp® 1 succeeded in deternnning that such wns 
certainly not invariably the Coae. On tabulating the 
symbols it apfieared that at least one gi^jup of emblems 
was constant, and that an invariaijle concomitance was 
observable lictw^een this fixed gmup on the obverse and 
u particular niint-niark on the reverse, fu other 
a fixed type of coin was cstablUbod. 

^ J, A- HeeeunUmtiiiclKs la iho Jv^unttd AMmtiqm for Jan,- 
p]j, UT-tJi?, 

" my HrticlD on A Saw Fillil of PonchmnrktHl Copn#^ in tho 
UIoitfutflcL ANRiNu/ei Uic Hired on t^in^nil of Artiharotog^^ in Imllo for 
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The qomponenl members of this grttup were iis follows: 
(1) the uaiial Bimple solar symbol i (2) » eoiiipks aolnr 
(or astrological ?) symbol i (B) a bnmcli; (4) ft humpet,! 
ball, with tfturiue; (5) a etiUt/a. In lOOfl 1 aapposed 
that these were Buddhist emblems. The iUHerence, us we 
almll see EiirLher on. k less than might be imagined, but 
I now peniaive that they are more probably Zorooatrian, 
That the usual solar symbol ia appropriate for the 
sun-wmrshippers goes without saying. What the secfjud 
complex symbol ia I cannot say, but it contains the 
taurine as an element. The branch, which as sneh ie 
Qtiti-aceable in Hindu symbolism, is intelligible os the 
sacred Branch o£ Horn, in wbieh the Archangels brought 
to earth the Guardian Spirit at the time of Zarathushtias 
hirth.' Tho humpod hull is readily explainable with 
reference to tho Bull of Mithra, w*hile the taurine (never 
hitherto explained) reproduces the ancient emblems of 
the Fereiana, which was in the form of a bnlla head.* 
And let mn note that it nceurs also on Saaaaniancoinage.* 

But the so-called caUj/n is the most important of this 
group. Who is reaponaihle for its current designation 
as a cuifyu 1 do not know, but it is certeiii that it did 
not originally denote a Buddhist nmnunicnt of any kind. 
Iiecuuee it occurs (meet significantly) on the liase of our 
column in Chftndragiipte’s throae-room. Historically it is 
of Mesopolauiiaii origin. Sir J. H. ilarehall tdb me. and 
in its native laud it stgnifled a hill. That the same le tine 
to-day in India is proved by the fact tiiat the Jains still 
draw this tigure os emblematic nf a certain Tlrthaipkara* 
and deiionuiiate it, even to-day, ML Merti 1 Could 
iinythiug bc more significant ? 

The distribution of the sj’mljol is also worthy of 

1 Ci- p, 25. 

* Qi. Beujamfii'B J>. U, 

^ Of- SmitJk'B ink Indifin |il 223 

* I Am IniJi^tkt^d to Mr, K. D. Buncrji tor 
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rr;itiark. It is, as Mr. Baiierji tella tue, and os I liaV€ 
verified for wijBelfn iinuBUiil on Indian comage except 
on f l > tho puncloinrirkcd coinSn (2Ti certain anAlogons cast 
coins of early date, and (3) the coins of the Western 
KiihatmjXM and MahakHliatmpa.4^^ On the early Tnscila 
coins it is well-nigh omnipresant. 

It seems to me, then, t)mb the theory that these marks 
are invariably the Iiapliazard impresses of individual 
iiioneyers must be largely modi tied where definite groujjs 
oE symbols mn be fixed and they can bo shown, both 
individiiall}' and collectively, to have n detiuite eigni- 
ficatinti. When, for example, we find tliflt coins agreeing 
in wreight with the Ach^emetiian aysteiii bear on one 
side solar symbols mid other murks susceptible of 
Zoroc^trian interpretaLion, and show* on the reverse sucb 
It combiniition as the peacock {mayiim) standing on 
Mt. Menij* it seems an inevitable concliision that these 
are 3ilauryaii coins, tite more pjii ticularly since w^e kiioAv 
them to Ijh? eoiit^fmporaiy witlt this dynasty* And do 
tliey not show ns also, in ever}" single feature, that the 
Mamyas wei>^ Zoroostrians, and that the}'- came originally 
from Mern 

It Strikes me, further, that this derivation of the name 
from not only receives coiifirniation fronip but 

also shells light upon, tliat obscure passage in Patafijali, 
wdiich Weber, iiaturally enough, found haffling, 

Patiiiii's shtra v, 3* 09 reads A 

preceding sutra 96) has tatsgiit that, when from 

such II wm'd os uiiu yon wdsh to Eorm the ziaiiio of a 
likeness or imitation of the object, you add the affix Jtem; 
thu3 nitfi =3 “'horse" and niriiAxi = ''ibe imitation/'i or ^*the 

^ €L 8nqkt|L'$i Cnlidag^f, p, I2S IT Far iha TmiIji colni mct> ppu ISO ff. 

^ L“cim|«rtiT for dxiuii|r1i!k, thif nmalftfreJ "21 ^ '25, 27. 2St 30 an 

1^ 137 ai Viikceat StniLh^A 

’ Thr Tart tlisi!; n. 3tDr¥Hi.ik p^pEp recogtibjr sueient ItllliA in 
aciflieiantlv clflar frotn Lbis ^ihciia uume ef. WiImu's 

iu m. “ 


1 
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tifjunf’^of a horiM, 8«ti'a OD, liowever, iihows that you 
elide lliia Avcii when tlie figure in queistLo!! is one by 
vv'hieli Hint eariiH one's livelihood, and wbicii is not an 
object of buy illy eii'i selling- At this point PatnAjali 
steps ill with l be cryptic words nioury air himnydj'thibhir 
finthiipUii^ ,* Wiu wi; Wtftt Aifui: J/ihs tt? 
mimpratipajaHM^, (hsk \\'ebijr traiislates 

these words ns folUnvs:' “ Ks batten die nach Geld 
Wyehrcudeii Maorya GiiltorbUder aiiferti|feti liuweii. Auf 
dieiie passt die Regel iiicbl, soiuleru nur auf fsoicbe, die siur 
sofortigeu Anlietung diene n (d, i. in it dcnen ihro Besibwr 
S'oii Hans stu Hans w’aiulfvn [nm sic ku soFortiger Anlietung 
jiuHXUstelleii und iladiircli Geld an vordleiien])." eber 
goes on to aay that “ die Xadiricht selUit ist an imd fur 
sicb eine hiiclist kuriose, W’cnn an irgcnd giiige. misciite 
man unter ilfaitryf* likr ein Appeliativuni veratehen, 
ettva ‘ IJildlinner' oder dgl., wie aucb Nage^^, dessen 
Text indess verderbt ist iH'ATefawt 

wdfUpdVuntw* ial zieinlieh iiiigraniiiifttiBcb), xu wolleti 
acheint liidcssen ist erne dgl. Bedeutung sonst nir- 
geitdwo filr das* wort nacbweisbai’ 

Perbaps not the sense of '■ sculptor". But Aviil not 
the sense of Merviau = Iranian = ZoroaaLrian do ? 

The Mamyas in question eddently did inaiinfacture 
itnnges, and made a trade in them, but they were not 
used by any piyitrl as a source of livelihood, and were 
not the object of direct ado rati on. Images of the latter 
class we should call idols: those the Mauryas lunde were 
merely staittes. os opposed to idols. Is not tliis the 
distinction Paoitii would make? And is this distinction 
not appropriate for Zoruastrian sculpture ? Idolatry a.s 
.such was foreiga to ZarathuBbtras cult (and we Bhal S see 
further on that the Persian prohibition affected early 
1 Cb V, pp. 14S-n. yor othbr iHtouf^igns et this 

f^maoi |]ftwge the Jonrckitl Cif ihA Bdmlnl^ Br^neh cf tho 
A^tic SGeioty fw 1K!43 (ani^liN hy Profmm and Sir E. * 1 ^ 

HhaikiiiiTkar) akid BkaMdifkiir'is £hiir. &/Ko. il(BomW)', 
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Buddhism as Trell)^ bntj fur all that, figtires of 

boib gods ntid men were wrought m fineietit Persia^ and, 
being wrought, were doubtless bought aud sold iu ot'diunry 
eomificrto. 

J>oefl not this give us the long-sought answer to tlie 
riddle of PatahJalTs remark ? If eo^theu Jftiu.?-ya indeed 
meant Merviau, and the application of tlie term to the 
fnuiiliar dynasty is nothing but a later speeidcation of 
iiieAning, It was an ethnio or l^mtorial designation, 
like the Pa than or Muglml of more rcHcept history, and 
not a personal or a family name. 

The verj' exaiiaple^ given qf the commercial figures 
which the Mauryos made support this view, for are not 
figures of horses and chariots, a^^akdii and raihahilJ^r, 
peculiarly appropriate for a Mereian people, iq view of 
Maya’s IxtasLed akill in chariot-making? Chariots were 
a specialty of ojicieqt Persia. 

In perfect accord with the suggested foreign origin 
and import of the Manr^-an name is the extraordinary 
infrequency of its occurreucfo in piiriel_v Hindu works. 
Apart from Buddhist literature and the Mi^rardkshaM, 
the w^ord will be found, on examinntiou, to Ij# hardly 
quotable. It does not occur* as is comnionly supposed, 
in tbu Kharavela inscription in the Hathiguioplm Cave 
on Khandagiri, There is no Marina in ttukt epigraph at 
alL indeed, the oldest datcable oecuri'cnce of the name 
that I can trace is iu the Budradaroan inscription at 
Cirnar ; and this very fact would seem aignlticanl, for 
we shall aec that Persian influence in this Furthest West 
is what we should expect, and was not Rudrodaman 
a Afahakahatrapa himself ? There was no racial reanon 
lie re either to avoid gr to obscure a Persian name. 

Apart from the new evidences I have just adduced^ the 
first explanation which might Iiave occurred to one, of 
the aversion to the .^laurj'as implied by the silence of the 
Hindu books m regard to tbeiu, h the fact that Aioka 
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wjjkA n Buddhists This may indeed hflA'c bad scnicthiii^ 
to do with it. Butp if Buddliisui bud been, im we have 
been taught to believe^ a mere aeet of Hinduism (wliicU 
we tihall eee, further ou, iliat it was Tint), the dreumstance 
of Asoka^a eonverslou would in no way imre }?u{fieed to 
explain tiie cooaplracy of ailenca on die Hindu partv And 
In no caae could it explain the ab^^nee oE Hindu pride iti 
Chandragupia. 

Cliandrogiipta certainly wa^s not a Buddhist, andj 
the liL-Bt Itidiau emperor we alioiitcl not have been 

Hurpriaed to hud him deiiied, and, in coun^ of tin-iCH 
identiBed with Viahnu or with Bncli W'Ould have 

been the usual coniiie, if lie had been a HindUr But that 
the blight of silence and partial oblivion should have 
fallen on him and all Ida liouoa is a oircumatance so 
singular aa to be necesisarilj’ suggestive, 

Tlie vaunting boasta of the succeeding Hmhumiucal 
dynoittyp the ll^uugaa, that they had freed the earth from 
its low-born oppressors, is in perfect hennoiiy with aJl 
these other points, and, when we rein ember what ib said 
in the of the fifty-two mcneless and 

fanieless kings ^ of early days whose praises no poet 
could Iw hired to sing, and when Ave olj&ervo the Ineredlhle 
fact that tlie great Aeoka seoiiis to be aiiiong these 
infamous iiionarcbs^ we sec at last tlmt there is ample 
iTOin for our suspicioni 

When and where dejos Chandragupta ^faiirya fiitit 
appear on our historical horl/on ? AppropriateJy enough, 
in the far north-west^ eomcAvhcre near or at Taxi I a, and 
in company w'ith AlBxandcr+ as tliis conqueror comes out 
of Persia. Was Chandraguptar possibly among bis hont? 
A notice in Plutarch would seuiu to suggest it, and it is 
not impossible. What is kiiuw^ii with some certainty is 
that after Alexanders death,when ChaiidragupU maii:!)icd 
on Magodba, it was mtli a largely Pei^iau army that lie 
* Cf. [nd. Ja.* i, 573. 
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wod the TSte testiniony of the Mmlrtlr^kaham 

irt c^spli^sit dll thifl point, md wo hnv^e no remun to doubt 
its aecurncy la a znattoj of this kind. 

Having so swopt on llagadlm Iroiu tlie frontier over 
iigainst Perai^ji and having ovorthrowti hia kinHmnn. the 
Inst Nanda^ with this Pereian host of his. he tlien proceeds 
to build biinself pnlnces directly tuodeiled on Fersepolis, 
Ho fills thesa palaces with images of foroigji typo, and 
decorates them in the Persian £ai^lijoii+ He organisscs his 
Court along purely Fersian lines, and pays regal'd to 
Pei^iau cci’emonial down to the u-ajihing of hia royal 
hair The script he lutroducea is of Aciifoinoniaii origin- 
the idscriptiona of lif$ grandson still imitate Dfiriue'a. 
His ver}" inasods are Imported Persians, for whom the 
inonareh has such marked regard tlint he ordains a special 
set of penalties for all who injure thetii, while they ho 
link the dame of Ahun* ^blazda with the Maur^r^o palaces 
that it still echoes down the ages to our day us the 
Asdra Maya. Xay* more, we find that ClLandragtipta 
even weds the daughter of Seleiikos, the very king who 
ruled tlie realtn of Pei^ia in those days^ "Would not all 
this bo easier to understand, if Chandragupta Jlnurya 
were a Persian ? 

Two [Kildt^ at once occdr to one as tlirowlug doubt 
upon this Kupposition. One is the personality of 
Clifinakya^ the Brain nan minister to whoso craft and 
guile the invading Maury a is said to owe so niuch of 
Ins success, and the otlicr the reputed eoniiesidn hctiiveen 
Chandragupta and tlic last house of Nandsu A eon* 
sideration of these poidtsii however, will but tend to 
conHnn our first sitspiciod. 

The rclaiionsliip with Nanda constitutes no sort of 
ilirtieulty, Air* Jayoswal maintains,^ with reason, that 
the caEpi-csaion Nam Naiuh does not mean Nine 
Xandas'", but *"Xew Xaudas^', and tliat it refers only 
* la U« EsnkifKirD Exprw for Fetiraary p. 5. 
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to tlie twa tiionnrehs of tliia name. It may be triio 
tlmt. the earlieT Nandas svevn gocutl Hindus, but nil 
autboritiea agree in putting a great gulf between the«e 
ancient kings and the low upstarts who succeeded tiiein. 
Tlie latter were bated cordially* and is it not rccordcil 
that they eiterniinatod all the Kshatri_ms ? If they 
were Persian invaders, this is sensible enoiigh. If they 
were Hindu Ksliatriyas ihemselvea, the thing is un¬ 
intelligible, Let us rcmojiiber also that these bas4*r 
Nandas wore distLnguishi>d for their wealth- We shall 
see later that, if there w'ere Persian rulers in this land 
at all* they came as merchant princes first, and won their 
empire as the English did. Is .not great wealth an 
appropriate attribute ? And let us not forget that the 
Nandas have Buttered an even more marked blight in 
Hindu story than the Mauryas, Vincent Smith diacui^’S 
this at length, and ooiiics to the conclusiun that there 
must have been some very striking reason for the 
perversity and obseurity of our traditions of I Ills houise. 
Does racial iiatred in this case ns mdl supply the 
explanauon ? At all events, the last two Pandas and 
tlie Mauryai are evidently l>Oth alike in high disfavour 
with the Hindus, and the recorded coiinexioii in race 
between the two is tims iiu argutiient against me. 

The case of Cbnnakya is more interesting. He, too, 
appears on our hciri^u in Taxihi, vvlteie, 1 am bold, 
lie is found practisiug medicine* wlien the curtain 
lifts. For n Bmliman of his distinguished rank these 
iir.tv suspicious clircutastances. Medicine, although (let 
UH note) particularly associated with tho Mugiana. lias 
never found mucii Iionour in the East, and Brail mans 
in the far north-wt^st are noboriui]sl 3 <^ unorthodox in 
genersh But may not this name of Brahman mislead 
ua in Ids case? Let us examine his Arihu^tm, to see 
what manner of Brahiiiati he hm been. The very 
dedication of the work atrcBts ntteutiou, ^ukm and 
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Brihanpati liru thi? iliviziitie^i This is <?nwTiTftg-iiig+ at 
\vml, for thcn> m a distinctly astrolo^ciij flavour about 
difdications to Venus and Jupitert and the ancient Fti-siim 
priests wen? iiotliitig if not Asirolog^cnL Note» then, the 
order in which he nsnie^ tlie sciedeea: " Anviksliikl, the 
triple Vedas^ VjirtUi (agriculture or business geneitillyj, 
and Govorrnneiit.*^ Doc^ an orthodox Hindu Brnhinmi 
give precedence to any thing before tlie triple V^edan f 
And what does he nienn by this Anviksbikh which 
takes precedence of the VeeJns ? Fortunately* lie dehneif 
it for ns dearly, and wc find that it coiuprises Simkhya, 
Icoga, and Lokayata^ the last of which the tmnslator 
thinks rneans Atheism. If this be rights Chanakyas 
-orthodoxy is impugned at Onoe. But^ even waiving this, 
tbe prominence given to Yoga ia ino^t signlficnnt* I need 
Tiot lalx^nr tbo point that Yoga practices are more akin 
to ancient ^lagian mummeries than anything else in 
modem India* 

The fact that Cbiinakya names astronomy among the 
^ edangas is not significant, as all authors do, apparently* 
But we may note in this connexion that the astrcmoRUcal 
treatise in question is said to l>e of later date tlmii are 
the other members of the group, and it is not iiiipossible 
that in its origin it, too, goes Iwick to Persian influence. 
But 1 anticipate^ .^lore useful for our pi'esenfc purpose 
IS the account wliicli ChA^kya gives us of the course 
id training imparled to state orphans under his regime- 
riie passage in question occurs at the beginning of 
chapter xii (p, 22 of the revised tmuslatiouX reads 
as follows :—■ 

Those crf^hans who are to bo noce^rily fed by the 
State and are pul to study science^ pnliuistr>% eoreer>^ ibo 
da ties of the varions ordem of religious lifot loifeTdemain, 
ami the reiuliug of omens and augury' , * J* 

* Hoes this bear niueli resemblance to the curriculum of 
any state orphan asylum otherwise recorded ? Hardly, 
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1 sliould imagine; nor is it easy to conceive of any 
ordinary Hindu snstitnting sucU a system. But it would 
be reasonable enough for a Magiau Minister of Slate. 

But it would extend this paper to cyctojKOdic Jeugtha 
to pursue this quest for pregnant notices in Kautilya's 
pages. It will suffice to cite one other passoge. which 
may lead us to a wider aspect of the subject- In 
chapter ix (trans., p. IT) Clilnakya's enumeration of 
the qualifications of the king’s high-priest ore most 
signiHcant— 

"Him whose family and character am highly siioken 
of, who is well educated in the Vedoa and the sis Angss. 
is skilful in reiwitng portents iirovidentisl nr Bceidetitnl, 
is well-versed in the science of governoient, sod who is 
obedisnt and who can prevent calamities providential or 
human by performing such expiatory rites as are prescribed 
in the Atbarva-voda, the king shall employ os high-priest. 
As a student bin tanohor, a son his father, and a servant 
his master, the king sdiell follow him." 

It is sufficiently obvious tluvt Chanakya would not have 
counselled abject aubmission on the part of the monardi 
to bis Atharvan Purohita, had he not been an Atharvan 
himself. Indeed, I Iwliove St is generally known that the 
Purohita should belong to this special class of priests. 
But why ? Thift pronunence of the Atharvan priest at 
court and the subjection of the king to Uim ts not wlmt 
one migbL reasonably expect, It seems strangely out of 
keeping with the relative poaitious of the Atluirva and 
the other Vedas in Hindu estimation. 

But is it not possible that in tlihs very inferiority of 
llie Atharva among the Vedas we may find our clue ? 
It is pre-eminently the Vedo of magic, uiid it is obvious 
that, if there ever were in eorly India kings of PerHiau 
roce who binught their own priests with them, such 
fragments of their rites iind ceremonies as were destined 
to he preserved in India ouglit to 1 m sought iu this 
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Atharm-redu.^ If, ttgflin. the first itdp^rJal ralera of 
India were PersiaiWp it Ib not atrawge that this otherwise 
sinj^ular pre-eiiiiTieneoat eourt was gained by the Athai'van 
pncsthowJ. They in that cose would be found to be 
really Magiaiis, in part^ brought in the train ol the 
invader, and, through race afilnity and cognate beliefs 
and similarity of practices, recognized by Hindus to be 
Braluiiana^ to be snre, but Bralitnans with a difference, 
inferior to themseJvea, This inferiority, however, would 
not affect them in the royal cycp On tiro contrary, they 
were the kings imtiye priests, his follow-eountrymeii. 
wtiose nmgio arts protected him, and to whose sorcery^ no 
doubt, ho had been taught to think he owed hia empire, 
indirectly. (WitneaH the Ciiaoakya story altogetiier*) 
This tradition would soon establbh itself, and soon no 
king, however purely Hindu in his race, would dare depose 
the Alharvan from hia tank. Magic ia a dangerous 
thing to antagonize among a people who believe in it. 
This would seem adequately to explain the otherwise 
curious fact that the Purohita in India is regularly an 
At bar van priest Docs any evidence exist corroborative 
of this theory ? 

1 think it does. For let us rt^member at this point 
that the name of the Atliarv^t-vida is a twofold one— 
..4"Wc find it called. Both elements in 
tills compound name, it ivill bo recognised, are equally 
g<iod Persian. As oAndence for the point I wish to make, 
this b, m it were, an emharmssment of riches, for it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the entire Veda is of 
Perflian oiigim What ia coasonant w'itli all existing 
knowledge is the assumption that it ia a mixture, or 
a blend, of imported Magiau doctrineg with those other 
similar and harmonious ^iiefs which the Magians found 

^ For a poisihl* nUuucin \ n tlw w Vnrut fua^ral castoma 

^rucdormlL a Koicb^ a-V. (VoL f. p. i 

alaoiLV. dharrnay l^ 
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among tlie Hindus of tlieir iime. Tlierc uiBy have 
been a certain jealousy and frifitiHan between the rival 
echoola at bret (jiideed, there appear^i to be some evideuce 
of this, as we i$hall see), but, os the Magi grew aeclitnatised, 
community of interests will have fused the two. 

But n way out of the embanmutriieut w'hidi I have 
mentioned is aHbrdwi us by a statemciit in the rfaftaw* 
jHtrttija to the effect that the Angirasa is one of tlic 
\ edas in tiakn^dwipa, i.e. it is a Persian scripture. The 
warrior-castc in tstlka-dwipa, curiously enough, are known 
as Mngadha! The B rah mans are ealied Magas and the 
Kahatriyas Magadhas (note that the Furaria recognizes 
the Magas as Brahmans, k propos of Cliaiiakya), and 
nwjtjuiha. in Sanskrit means not only u resident of 
.Vfagadha, but therefore al» Persian " warrior- ” and 

half-caste’’ {mischllnge^kastt}. This does not seem like 
accident. 

But what do we know of this name *' Mugadlia” f It 
seems to liave no Sanskrit etymology*, Ih it origintti 
ill India ? Or is it ancient f No proof wliatever 
is forthcoming for either of these propositions. Tlic 
oldest occurrence of the word w'hicb 1 esu trace is in the 
AtJuxrva~ve^ itself, in a posange siiggcsilva of tliateai'ly 
friction I liave iiienlioned. In this passage, os is generally 
the case in Sanskrit writings, the Magadhas are spoken 
of contemptuously, and, let os note particularly, in close 
eonnoxioii with the B^hlSkos. Professor Bloomfield s 
caution not to attach importance to these ethnic names 
appears to mo nniiecessary. The grouping is a common 
one both in tlie Purfitjas anti the Epos, and we shall lie 
ill-ads-ised, if wo do not value its significance. It is all 
in perfect accord, furthermore, with what we am told of 
Magadha in the where this country 

is named among timso "inhabited mostly by foreigners", 
the ml^cehapraya Tlie date of this document 

need not concern us. The is sufficient 
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proof that similar condifciotifi prevailed also at the period 
*if it8 coiopo^itioiiH. We may LhereJore look at la&t witli 
ijiore appreciative and di*^emi»g eyes upcm a certaiu 
passage in tlie IlliaviHhjfa-punliiii vvhieli putted Wilson 
rather seriously. On p, Isiv of the Preface to his 
Fts/ijfjiu-jmruisrt, Wilson informs tis that the last two- 
thirdft of the Bhat^Uhya ''chiefly represent conversations 
between KHshna, his son SAmba . . * Yasishtha, jrarada 
and Yyasa, upon the power and glory of the Snn, and 
ihc manner in which he is to he worshipped. There la 
ftonie curious nmtter in the loj^t chapters, relating to the 
Magas, silent vvorshipp^i^ of the Sun, from ?!^kaM3wipa^ 
m it the compiler had adopt^^d the Peraian term Mntfh 
and eontiected th e fire->vorfthi ppem of I mu with those oF 
India, This is u subject, however"*, Wilson adds, " which 
rei|uires further investigation:" 

The first step to wards this requisite iiivcatigatioii WiIhou 
hitnself subseqacntly took, the results of wJiich are 
embodied in a note sent by Wilson to Pere Reitiaud, whicli 
Hall has, fortunately, prltited among tiic Corrigenda in 
voL V (pp, 331 ffi). This is so vital for toy subject that 
1 must quote from it e.vitrensively. Wilson writes— 

** The last ta^elve or fourteen cbaplers of the 
picrJitf* arB * * ^ ilMlicated to the tnulitton - . - which 
records the introduction of the worship of the Sun into 
the north-west of Hindustao by t^Amba the son of 
Krishna. Thb prince, having become a lejjcft tbrongh 
the imprecation of the inisciblo ^^a 4 ^e Ihir^Ttsas^ whom he 
had oflendoth and d^fspairlng of a cmi3 frmu humaii akilh 
resolved to retire into the forest, and apply hinisell to the 
adoration of BOiy'ap of whti^ gs^iousness and i^w^er bo 
had learaeil many manelloiis instonccis from the Bago 
NAnida. IluAing obtaiaetl the a^at of Kriahya, SeUuImi 
departwl from Dwarakii. and, proceeding from the northerfi 
hank of the Sindhn (Indus), ho crossed the great river tho 
Chaudrabhagfi (the Chiaiib), to the eelehratcd grove of^ 
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V 


Mitrik (llitravfluii)/ wbei^. by tasting, an^ pmyeft 

ht> ueijiiirc-d tho fiivour at Jtn^ was of 

hifl ltfproff>’. By Sarj ii's injtmcliom, nni aa a mack of kls 
grathiLide, engageil to conitnict n temple of tbe 

Siuj, and to foabdp In conneKtoti with it, a dty on iho 
banka of tbe CbimdrabbAgA. . . « 

“ After narrating tbeas events, several chaptorf of tbo 
Parana are docu^iied with the instriidionB commanlcatoil 
to ^^mba by NftradQp regarding the ceremonies to bo 
observed in the coixatractlon of the temple and the daily 
warship of the unagOp Si^iba ia desiroaa of retaining 
learned and pioius Brahmana for the pnrpcee of perlorming 
ibe appointed litoB^ and receiving thedonatioiiB ho may make 
to the Son, but Naroda. in the spirit of tho prohibition 
found in Manu against the iierformanoe of idol ifvorshi]}, 
as a source of omolunient, by BrabinaiiSp apprises 
that no Brahman con andertafae Ihe oiice of ministeritig 
priest without incurring dcgnidatinii in this Lfe and 
punishment in the next. He therefore rofera Sambii to 
Gauramukha (white-face), the Furohita of Ugmssna, King 
of Hnthura, as the only iierson who could teQ him whom 
he might most suitably employ aa the o^ciating priests of 
the Bnti; and Gaurunrukha dlreots him, in consequence, 
to invito the Magas to discharge the duty, as they art?, in 
an esiwciol degree, the wonshtppers of SCtr>’a. - * . 


“Although Gauramukha could inform what priests 

the prince ought to employ, he is ropresentod aa ignoninl 
of the place where they dwelt, and, referring Sfimba a^faiii 
to the Bun, fiftrya desires him to repwiLr to S^ka-dwljin, 
b&yond the sea of salt water, in which region the Magjvt 
corteajioiade^l with the ciwte of Brahmans in Jambii-dwlpa 

or Jndtah » « - 

“ In ot»ai«uw to thu emimiiui<U of Surya, ami with Llio 
b«jJp of Rrisbyftt is'ha lent tim the ust* of GarutjA foe tlio 
joiirnojv woiii to ,^akn-awipa. and induced oightoon 

fttiilUies of Mugas to return with him to ludla. , 

-■So inr," Wilson "ibene is liUlo in Iho iDfCoiid 
beyond the name Maga and the worBhi[i of llie Sun, hi 
■ Ovght *r* not to TTita “ of M Ithni ** ? 
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any comui^xiou il (Uiil Eli^^ oi the 

Are-woreliipiiierE uf Per^n. Bnt thcira arm Giber particalty^ 
mentianod, i^'hich tire of a mote expHoit tenon r. Ther 
cannot, howfiTcrn olwap bo satisfactorily made out, in 
CoaseqiiEmizo ol tho obTionEB inaE^ciinicy of the arising 

in a gteat menaure from the mml cArdessnoss of the 
copj^i^ta, but partly from the ooctirt^iice of terms, probably 
ill'UudorBtocxl imd imjierfoctly repn^ntod by the on^na! 
writer^ « « , yet enough may he oxtraeted to €]stabHfih the 
identity of the lilagtis of the Puriona with the foliowera of 
Zoroaster." 

The particulars wliicli Wili^ij goes on to mentioa 
include: (1) the vvertring or besrhig of the kO^reJ^, a 
lcohnicatlt 3 ^ of doubtful import.; (2) the I^faga custom of 
eating in silence; (3) their being teiuned Vachdit^Im, 
“Sun-worshippers'^; (4) their having four Vedas, including 
the Angimaa; (. 7 ) the Use o£ the or Farsi 

girdle; (6) their use of the I Wotiu or Varmma us 
instead of tlie Darbha * (7) the prohibition of 
touching the dead; (S) also of casting a dead dog on the 
ground; (9) the necessity of worahippiiig the Sun just 
Isefore death. FurLhennore, a Maga “whoiild let his l>eard 
grow, sltouid travel cm foot, cover his face in worshipping, 
and hold what is called the 7 >!lriHiA"U in the right hand 
and the Sanktin (conch-shell ?) in the left; and he filipuld 
worship Uie Sun at the thrt^e .SanilliyiL'^ and at the five 
fcNtivala 

These dutaila, Wilson justly concludeSj " nit: more than 
enougli to establish the fact that the Bftnvishjfa^j^u^na 
intends, by 31agas, the Mughs of the Persians, the Magi 
of the C#reeks, and the Parseca of Jnclta/’ 

Before considering ntiy of the various jHimta o£ interest 
in thia iuvalnabte notice, let m coiupai'e it with what 
Huciianjin^Hanukou wrote, independently, of the Gay& 
District in 1812. “The Magas” we read,“are supposed 
to have inti'oduced the worship of tlie Sun, and there are 
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iimny traces to show tliat tJie worship of this lurulnarv 
jft IitTC of grcnt antif|uity/' 

Mr, Oldbftiii, tlie present Cfeiiiruifisicmer of Patiin, caMa 
riij' attontioii, in tliie cotmexiori. to the Gay/wiini leijenil, 
and pointa out that whercaH Rajeridraiala Mitra thought 
to fwte in it an nikgary itipresenting the vietiiry of 
Bralimniiiiim over Buddhism, it may well U; that on the 
eoiiti-nry it contains an echo of Hoine Rtniggie betWECii 
the ludian Bmhtnatis and the domiciled Mugiaufl. At 
all events, it must he conceded that it is abundantly 
established that tlie ilivgi did come into India in early 
times, and tiiat Mugadlia was tlieir main centre. Wilfion, 
hsl astray by tiis unfortunate misconception in regard to 
tile date of the Burnnas, missed the whole fruitage of 
Ill's keen rescarclics by supposing the reference to be to 
the modem Parsis after their flight to India in the eighth 
century. But it will be obvious aa we go on that Parsi 
prc-emiiieiwe in India is no new growtii of modern 
eenturles. 

Having seen that tlio ifagiait pHcstiiood of tlie 
BhttiHahjfit-fmnltU't wore, from local ovidonees, partictiarly 
cetitretl in Magadlia, let ua return to a consideration of 
Wilson's note. There we are struck with several matters 
of high interest. 

First. Jet os notice the person of fTaui-rttnuklia, " the 
Piile-face,” os the Indians of the West would style him. 
This obvious Magiaii, whose royal master was Ile-of-thc- 
Direful-Ariuy (Ugrascna). we notice lived in MiithuiTi, 
where at a later (jerioi:! the racially connected Parthinns 
estflhlished theniEelvea especially. We see fiirtliwr that 
it was from Dwnralia tliat 5aml>ft started out to fetch 
the Ma^as, anil thus hnd that some, and perhaps most, 
of the iSakas in India (amie thither, not iiy 

land through the Punjab, but “ aemss tlie sea of suit- 
water ", as the Piiruim nays explicitly. Tliis gives us. 
tlicn, throe centres for tlie Alagiaim in ancient tiinea^ 
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ilAguJlia, M«th«ra, jatid Cjtizemt. We jjliall see later that 
this not only otlierwiise snlwtautiated,^ hut that at 
least one other noted centre must be addled to the list, 
aud that collectively a high aigniticaaceatlachea to them. 

We observe also the Eingritar fact that the vehicle hy 
wjiicli thene 3fagi entered India was Ganida, Singular 
fact, I say, hut is it unexpected t I^ng Ijefore I found 
this note of Wllsdii's I hod 1«cii iinpresaedp as an 
arclueologiftt, with the striking icojiographical rcsemblaEiee 
the sculptured btiagea of (juruda in India and 
the custoiiiary figure of Aiima Mazda in ancient Persip^ii 
art.= Having obierved this independently, I waa gi-atified 
to find iiiy budding aaspieioii con firmed by so significant 
jL test as the Feii(fiV«f/+ w'here we read— 

* I invoke the GarO-mnanem, the abode of Ahum ^fazda," eic,’ 

On looking to aee w^hether perchance my theoiy waa 
w-rong on chronological grounds^ I found that the oldest 
rt-HCorded notice of (ramda'a imme in India is in tlic 
Jidffirijrti x., I, 0, But this ift not disturbing. 

On the contrary^ Mas Afilllor show’a that this 

I'eprc-scnta the latest period in the dcv^elopincnt of the 
^edic religitinp and shows a strong admixture of post- 
^ edic ideas and naines”.* This^ then* is highly flatisEactor}\ 
as giving \is pi^eciaely the pcrioci other wise indicated for 
the Jntrodiictioii of the figure. Nay* more, is not the very 
geograplij^ of tlie Aniiiyakas in keeping f They are 

Cf. fQoi;ri()E« an p, wn, ^1^0 fcKaupte I nti p. 3t>3 of Hopkihs '21 Girai 
Kpic, There hn a1a»erv«d Lhat grvAt afcliittictvra of ^EaEhurS iV flt» 
te ttaperhumab power*'. 

* "[AhorA Mudn] ist aU CIJW bArtign Uiaziblbhfl Yi^r dUirgiHltell Er 

iun«lmlb ^D«4 fCreisHi^ liflr mlt FIbgvIn Tcnwhon Ivt bnd aq wolohnn 
Ttwm Sander hormbhangoa” (Spicgvk SratMui^ roL Ik 

p. “24, whorein it U pointed out Umt t}m li of Baby Ion iati origin), 
€L alflo tliD flgnrea piibliabod by J. de MMm Sdtnti^qme 

Pertt^ vol. It* p, 323p to which Thuibu dmwa my ntteolion. 

^ Fargurd Ih a, in UBE,, voi, fv, p. 1«1 1 tf. Skt. Giintttmni 
(WlS-Ve-JaK 

* liiitorp of AAfiejil ^nrf4fT*iV reprint bv PAnlni 

AifnbllljAii, p. 17L 
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centreil espertiially in Xortli Bohar, m wliat wah onci.^ tlm 
bordcr-luiid of 

At nbout thii point s>£ uiy ivH^arcties 1 found tli& note 
by ou tbe and obtained doBnite Indian 

tcHtimony to the conne^don I had guejkspd, Iniai^iue, there¬ 
fore, my sensations on reading in the pi^facq to the FMjnt- 
pnrdna (p. Ixsxiv) %ViIson s opinion that the oontenta of 
the Garufla-jyuTUiLa show notiring which couSd justify the 
name, im it deals nminly with sun-worship, aattology* 
medicine, etc.; WiliK>n, indeed, appears to have tlioughfc 
tlie name misplaced in connexion ivitli this Parana 
allogetlior* and to suspect that the oricprial text called 
by the name of Garuihi Iioh now been lost. Could 
anythiEig Ijetter illustrate the utility of this presenL 
study ? We now see that the nniiie ig 

the one atid only right one for the text before ua. Tlie 
document is one of local Indo-Zoroastrian on<^ 11 . 

We also see tliat tiie Purtniw as a class contnm uiucii 
more historionl material of value than has been conceded. 
We must fiiscuafl some of these matters further on, but 
for the present w*e may note the fact that, when the 
PrafMKlJiacmtdrtHlaya tells m that Magadim was among 
the MkcchuprdT^d JuJHijXidah, it tells us an important 
truths and we can see now that the Ml^chas in question 
were some sort of Zoroastriaii Pej‘sians from that vague 
Persian country known m ^ka-dwl|}a. Our suspicionH 
as to the possibility of Persian origin for Chaudragiipta 
and the later Nandas thus receives marked ccniirmatioii, 
and wi: can now follow more appreciatively what Hewitt 

* In tliii cennexipfi let iub nni:* fact aeccrriling to tlio MBb. li, 
hvey pnntll nf in tLo \mmi of HirmRmmjiL, by UlO 

rLvgr nirainvatl'' p, Doaa inm^ratl lieta 

mean tFio Hirer Smio J Tliw njimcH, wkitrh ahj klcntiiml In meaniu^, nuiv 
1)0 cQiniJand wiib the ^tLOnymOnb namfl uf tlm RItat Hicthyivatl whmh 
the Bnrldluk qrqearti wheu firqceedillg Imm PflrA tetwatti Ku&liugnn^ eu 
frblch Jqornfly W€i tnaw thti% lic FAuliputra. Let oIho note 

the eoHntiioa bet™]! rJnruijtt nnil SOrya, und tliB Hemtag cohnekioa 
with Mt. \Um alw (Fniubillh Q^h fdt,^ p. 
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“l 

\iToto ill tlm JKAS. iicflJ'Iy » qiuuier of ?i c^utuiy figo ^< 

It is ill tlie countly of ^la^dha and tlii%>ughout Eastern 
Iiulia that the wof$hip of the great mother, the mother i 

earth, is most prevalent at the preisent da 17 and it wm iu 5 | 

the Kalinga country that the custom of htiinan sacsriticep 
called tlie Meriahjasted Jougest^and it was these ^crtGoes 
which were originally otiered by the Maglias to their 
Eiiother goddesa Maghii "; then again : But the worship 
of the great mother waa also dissociated with matnatckal I 

customs and the system of tribal rule . . . That similar j 

customs existed in auelont 31agadlia we havo uuduubted " 

proof, in the account of the court amingementH of " 

Chandragupta, king of Magudha, which Avare recorded * 

by MegastheDcs, He describes the w'oinen as being more 
trusted than the men, They were tlie kiug-s personal ji 

hody-guarda. They surrounded him when he went out 
to hnnt, and joined in the sporty some from chariots, ^ 

Kome from horses, and some from elephants. They also 
fierred as soldici^, clad in full amiotir/^ Then conics the 
important sentence t '* In considering the signilicaiice of 
this account, we must remember that the great Chandra- I 

gupta ^ras not an Aryan king/" Indeed, he was not, in j 

the orditmiy mcamng of this w'oid. That is to say, he I 

was not dcsecnded directly from those Ar^miis who first 
invaded Northcni India, and to whom wc attribute 
rightly the Tiffia, He was, however^ Aryan in the 
^nse that all Persian.^ are Aiyons, hut the ware of 
immigration or iiiva^icm which Ixirc him India wards 
was a later wave than the original pro-ethnic one- In ; 

other w'ordH, Cliaudnrgupta was a Tarsi, and his reJatlcii 2 

to the other Aryan Oiiidus of his day ivas precisely that J 

uf tlie incjdern ParisiH to the Indian population of the 
present time. 

Is not all this iu perfect imnnony writh w hat Sir George 
Grieison tells us of Ihe inner niid the outer belt of Aryan | 

^ JKAS., ism p. f 
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speech? Sir Gtxirgc stayer “ At an cnrly period of the 
liuguistic history ot ludm there iiiusl have been two 
sets of ijulo->\ryiin—one the latiguage of the nvidlftnd, 
and the other the of dinlecta foriiiing the outer 

hand/" He shows that Oriya, Bengalit and A.Ks&iiiese 
nre true outer-band languages, and thttt> cnrioiialy eiiongh* 
the mma form appears nnexpcctedl^- in Gu^erat. We 
shall sec that tlicac are just thosa regions most directly 
under Magiaii dominance, for Bihar is included in the 
oulor belt 

I find, thereforCp that Jiij researches, starting from the 
point of view ot architecture and archicology, lead me 
to conclusions precisely similar to those reached by 
Sir George Grierson working along linguistic lines. 

“ But why " it will be asked immediately, " why is it. 
if Clmndragupta. \viia a Persian, that ^[egastlieiies makes 
no mention of the fact 1 *' 

It is scidniii easy tu explain the silence of an ajicient 
w'ritcr, but either one of two explanations might suffice 
in this particular case. Firally, we must retuember that, 
in point of fact, Mcgastlienca kirn piactieally told us, as 
it is. He shows us that ever}' single detail of Gliandni- 
gupta's court and goveririncnt is purely Persian, and, wdieii 
he wialies to compare liis palaces, tie draws comparison 
V, ith those of Susa and Eebatana. May it not be, perbapts, 
the fact was too notorious in his time to call for mention 
in explicit terms? On the other hand, it is aliw not 
impossible that by the time of ilcgastheiies the Persian 
clement in Indian aociety had Ijccouie so completely 
domiciled and so identified with the coiiirnimity that 
they iverc not looked upon oh aliens in onr modern sense. 
They must have l>een. there scvenil centuries, at least, 
lUi we shall see; and we should remcinber that the 
modern Parsis, despite the closeness of their community^ 
are legSilly described as ** natives o£ India to-day. 

As it is, he tells us that the Maury as were called 
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npf'ifftQif Aiid^ even fitfeeptin^ the euiretit e^^phiiiatiuti of 
this term thut it means Ktiatemet^i mid h the Greek 
equivalent uf Frucj^dfy, it is iibiinduiiily evident from 
Srtiifikrit literntiue tlmt these people were in very riiany 
wftvji, and from e*t-ly times, at variance with the Vedic 
Aryans. In the iSrdhmatjia. for exaiijple, they 

lire said tO be '"of the x\surH (d^TydJi i^ntSirya^h 

while it is among ihese very people, aeeorcling to Pan ini, 
that several of thew strange and heterodox tribes or S4?cts 
or oeboula arc nainefl which, to Webers confusion^ are 
foiiiid figuring in the Ciirt^navyilhn* Weber points otit ' 
that thia, the fiftli Pariiishto to the llVtiVr Tfiytir IW^i, 
ift a modern eoiiiposition, agreeing ivord for woi*d with the 
in many places. Some of the oldeCp more 
oi'igiiial Vodic schools had piLssed away ai the time of ita 
pixiduction, but, for all ihrttp Weber wTites of the text 
ftpprociatively, as pmviding us with at least a syateiitatic 
account of what the Indians themwulveft Kill I preserved 
of tlieir Vedie acbtxilH in Pimrrujie timea, But he seem?* 
pii7,z1ed by many of its notices—for exauiple„ that among 
the eighty-six divisions of the Vajur Ffrffi. twelve should 
Ijc called by the name Caruka, This term, ho means, 
ill the ^tapatfia Jirahvmiia^ " feiiidliche und kcbierisclie 
LelirerJ" ForthermorOp bis real di^iculties. begin when 
theJAc twelve are specified, and he reada (| 15!) Cam/ni 
ifvt.ivokajk KaihdM Prdc^ukufhuk, etc. He says he cannot 
trace any IJva 7 \ikii^ elsewlicro, but note?* without commeni 
that his otherwise mgst reliable authority readK d/itvini^rdA 
or Various other of the subdiviBions which 

follow are traceable only in the Fai^incan garta 
which he notes is “ m den PrMciLs gchdrig 

Bnt sliould we not connect wulh all this the passage irj 
the Ijook ill, chap, v, p, 54 1 Vfyfia- 

valkya ia tliere de^ribed oa having gained possession of 


* voh iiil |l|i. iiJT IT 

* Cl iwn. w, 4. ai. 
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ft test of the I'lyur r<t?« which even hia giiru liad tiot 
Imd, through the instruiueiitality of u fitayir to Siiryiv. 
I’lie pruyci* ift Foituiiately given, trnd u study of it 
i 4 Ugg«HtH that it is couched in Zoroastriuii tcniw, in¬ 
cluding that conception of Knla, " Time," whicii Spkgcl 
has shown^ in absolutely uii-Indian down to the period 
of the Epos. i.e. until the coming of the llagi. iilthough 
this Spiegel did not know. In other words, it is clear 
that w*u nru now, in the light of ouc present study, in 
n far Letter poHilion bot!i to edit and to cstimiite aright 
the test of the t’arttmtryil/tit than Weber was. We see 
<[Uite plainly fcli*t in Paumnic times the domiciled Jlagians 
laid so far ideutiliml tbemselves with the coantry of their 
adoptiivii as to Imve won aouie slmre, seemingly given 
to them gnidgiiigly. in even the rojitr Frdo. Tliey 
maiuUiii the esscntiala of their Parai character even here, 
however. 

Are we to suppose, then, that, when the gana TnnivrtZi 
wna drawn up as applicable to the Pracyas, this term had 
no Parsi algnitication to PA^jini ^ mind f W ere thijse 
foreigners merely “ Eimteniere" to him ? 

IirHiis connexion it will be appropriate to refer once 
more to the opinion expressed by tlnldstUckcr In the 
Preface to the Mdnat'akidj>ait!itra, that the word 1 aw- 
mlm. as noted by Pan ini. means *' the writings of the 
Persians, and prolmbly the cuneiform writing*'. Weiwr 
was seemingly In part justlHed in [lointing out the 
difHenUiea of tins use of the word Piivciuo, but much of 
Webers argniiicnt is now beside the mark.* When we 
remember that the woiiieti tn attendance on the king 
in early India are regularly known by this term, and 
when we connect with this fact ttie statement quoted 

• **lcli wiiratv nicllt, iluiB dirtC Lotbro vaa tlor annnflUelien 7mit. in den 
V-€h;I^ ^nklic Aciltnupriin(^|?usiktfl hlktte- LHo AutTft^ung det 

Kiilft in den eplRcliBh Ufetlichtini wurdia Mllchfr trf^lkb KHotetj. rtlisr dt|»a 
iflt m a[iAl iiJn bBriickaiclitSEt wenUii *u 4^/., W, [i. i>]+ 

■ Cf. iudiVAc ycL |i. IT- 
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nkiV4^ from Hevritt tliat this jimtriiMtjhal CRstom ivas 
tribal with the Magi, wt* ahall set? that Goldsttiekcr was 
prosuinably right. 

Tills will enable U8 to dual mor^j syiiipatlieLicaJI}' thati 
Dr* Fle^t has done ^ with the mention in the temple 
rtconJs of JagAiiiiatli to the uHbct that the Yavanaa 
invaded Orissa Ifciween 533 and 4*,a, and again in 
the period between 421 and 300 When under tlm 

term Yavaua we understfind Zoratstiian tribes from 
some part of the Persian realm, tlieHe notices o£ the 
are seen to hamioniKe with all our other 
tvident*efi. There are iindouhtedly pnerilities in its 
narrative, and Dr Fleet is certflinly rigiit in warning 
dg not to bike the ntateinentH of these recnrils on irusL 
Wlier^t however, partieular recorded notices arjuarc with 
the facte as otherwise established, there can be no 
objection to our recognition of their truth. 

Without stopping to discuss afresh the much-quoted 
F&idneaii siitras iii^ 2, 13d, and hi. 2, llli with the 
famous notice hy PaLanjali. I will n<JW‘ endeiivnur to 
present a bit of evidence On tln^ mwted question of the 
word which 1 believe has not been brought to 

IxMvr on this subject hitliortot and that is the nationaJifcy 
of the Vavaua Hitagadaita, King of Prrigjyotishu- 

The purely astrulogical signilicanre of the word 
Pi‘T\gj3^otiH!jft is the first jKJiiit which catclies the attention. 
It is a very striking name ; and, when w e remeinber that 
the king is styled not only a Vavaim v, p. 54} 

hot alsiO aji Asurfi. and tluit he wns the close ally of Kfila- 
3"avftna, a king from the shores uf the western iiva {U}*.\ 
cit,, p. 33), who ivith u great uumher of inUa^has sttscketl 
Krishna at MatiniTk, at about the SAiac time as the Asiira 
Jaraoaiidha of ^^lagadlm did the sjamCp we sec that he 
falls into the same category with these oLher undoubted. 

^ Eft. voL lib p. 

* CL irtmicri# OnMKtf voIp ip p. 
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L^'^rsiatis, and timt A&sahi h to be added to tlie list uf 
early Maglaii ceiitrea. The very name of this Ya^^atm, 
BlmgadattAH" then becuiuts significant. For is not the 
Sanskrit Bha^i the equivalent n! the old Peraian %voirrJ 
for God, iiainely Bhagadatto. is tUus the San- 

bkciti^^Ltion of ii Paiiii name which in pure Sanskrit would 
have read iJevadalta, and we can see in this case wdlh 
certainty that the term Yavana iiieaiiM Persian and 
enipliAtically not 

These conclusions itre further confirmed beyond all 
possibility of doubt the picturesque legetid recorded 
in the v, 88, oi the attack on Pnig- 

jyoliaha, made at Iwdra^s request, by I lari. Complaints 
had been tnnde that BhagadatU i‘Ofjuisitioiied maidens 
in aome wholesale and quite uuplcamnt fashion, and 
he was to be ealled to account for this. We arc then 
infoiTJied that, when the palace avos ultimately stornu d, 
it was found to contain 16.100 damsels, and 21 lakhs of 
blooded horses from IvanibQja, ft knd which Wilson 
loCAtvw " near the Piiradns and Pali lavas, on the coniities 
of Pernia"".* 

This is ft legend whose in ter pro tat ion hajn been difficiiU 
hitherto. Is it not now intelligible I And docs it not nt 
last give um the answer to one of tlte most pu3j3?ling of 
our^utstondiiig pi'obleins of Indian hibtorj^ and religion ? 
Wilfton ottfserves in the Preface to his FtijAitu-purdi^r 
p. xl: “ It is a singular aud yet uniuvcstigatcil eirciiin- 
.staiioti^ that Assam, or i\t least the north-enst of Bengal. 
iHConiH to liave been, in a great degree^ the source from 
which ihc Tftntrika and S^kia corruption h of the religion 
of the Vedas and Pumnos proceeded.'' It liiw, indeinJ, 
Ix^en liiihorto and even up to the pi^sont lime n " £iinguhvr 
cireuinstanceone of those riddles to wiiich no aiifiwer 
fortlicoiniiig. Btii does it remain a riddle now, in 
the light of our present inquiry f 

t rifAAir-jwiMrtfinii, vot. ni, [i. 
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We have alreatly karneci the undoubted trutli tlint 
WfLH a Pemau, anti Frfigjyotisha a Maigian 
Ltyt U 3 retii^inber further tiiat the moat 
popular of goddesises among theae PerRiaus T«vpui the 
goddcAis Isihtar, whose peculiar a;a5CciALioii witli the 
MagaaTifl In India has been uoied above (p, 81). Are not 
ihe TttJitrie system and the J^ikU cult a deveJdpnient ou 
iLidian Hoil oE the s^rmpathetic magic rites \n connexion 
with iiiia goddeaa as the myiubol of fertility whicli 
da^trow tcUa oit^ Tliis untavela for im the whole 
n^yster_v to w'hich Wll&on cal in attentioLn and further¬ 
more explaiiiH eoiirpletely tlie ''curioua fact' rnontiontd 
to me by ilahamahopadhyaya Harapi'asiad Slt&jitri, 
thiitp according to hm own re^iearchoHp the t^aka-dw lpin 
Brahmans were specially associated with this cult, lliis 
is a valuable bit of conhnnatory evideuco, for which I am 
iiiuch obtiged to the MaiiainahopEdhyaya, may also 
note, £Ls a point of interest^ if not of large importnacc, that, 
ivecoid \ ng to the dr ivina , hUircb ft. a woi'd w h oso 

original Zoiviastrian iiBage we liave seen above, is naed in 
one of the Tantroa as a name for ihc tuyafcic syllable /iwm, 

Xor need the appearance of the invading Persians m 
Aasaiit astonish us, llewitt provides us wdth the useful 
notice * that '* the ^likgadhas were not Only’ bards and 
religious priests^ for their occupation is said in ^lauu to 
he trade,^ It was trade wdilch brought them to India, 
and it was to secure the trade of the country that they 
plnctnl their lieatk|uarterB in a position which gave t lie in 
tliy control of the Ganges and JuniiiR rivers>aiid which 
ihns enabled tliciu to mle India 

^ (.'f. Stiffto h.v, /kkjfar. 

* .mAS.. Afffi!, \m\ p, 4TS, 

^ Cf. rcNitnote 2 an [t. of JackMlH^Bi Ptnia Ffvi titid Pf*Mnt ; 

The ZaTOfl.«lnKQi in (rfincnil to bhvo nn itf-pwlal Hfit^Euclo (nr 

tUny appwiLr rmlhcr to acscfipt tllftn to rtjwt tbo doiagnttion 
'.ffrwi of tlio IlnJit* iHeo N fiomotimes appliwl lo tiscni lieciUM of th^ir 

iiOmiEicreiAl 
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TImt thi$i apprcciRtiod dE the cdininercial and [K>litical 
importance of river eyetenia was from ear^Iiest tltiicibi 
a peculiar characteriatie qf the Zoroastrian Peraiana is 
well abowQ nlsd by Spiegei, and ibis undoiibtedty exp]aims 
the oecupaiiDii of Assam in udditioii to the valle^-a uE 
the Jutnnn and the Ganges, Indeed, the account which 
Spiegel ^ves na o£ the Mitimtion of tJse Iraniai^s in 
Bactna and Soriana is m strikingly applicable also in 
the Iranians in Eoelcm India that 1 cannot refniin from 
quoting it^ SpiegeJ writes :—^ 

^'Dennoch tuogen schon danwls die Vt^IkerverhaltniH&i: 
in diesen LUnderti iihniich gewesen sein wie heuLs^utage : 
die Eranier als KnwHeute nnd Inudbauer bildeten eitieii 
grossen oder anch den g^^S«sU!n Theil der sesshafteii 
Bevolkcrung, sie waren aber umschwartnt vou KDiiaaden- 
v6lkem, die gewiss cl>finw> wie jetzt der MehrzahJ nneh 
fremden StaniiiicB wai^ti. Die Eratiler iianntvn dieKO 
Vtilker Caks, und wir wiesen von Hemdot, doss die 
Erfitiicr mit dioscni Xamen ^^tilkerschuEten bczeichnctcn, 
welche die Griecheii Sky then na mi tern" ^ * , Was aber 
in jeiien alien Zeiten siidera war als in der Gegenwart, 
das wai- das Verhaltiiis d»jr verschiedeneii V-Clkerschaftcii 
jcii einander. Daiimls bildeten die Eranier nichl den 
unterworfeneii TheiE cler BovGlkeruug wie heulzutage, 
sondem den herracliendon, dcmi sie batten iiicht ein 
sehwaches, verachtetes iiiid gehasstes Reich liinter sich, 
wie dies daa heutige Etiiii iet> sonde in ein starkes utid 
igefdrchtetea, weEoiies itn vvohlversLaEidenen Interesse sich 
der gripiHeen Fiilaae Ijeiii^litlgt hattc und durcli die 
iMdgliebkcit jenen Jiiuchtlooerj Vfilkern das ^\'AS&er ah?ai- 
sehneiden sich iiirer tfiiterwiJrligkeit veraicherL haiten 
konnten/' 

This brings us to a consideration of the term ^kii, 
which Imth Herodotus and Dr+ Fleet say means the 

^ Emni^ht Afit^fmm§tut\dt^ rat i, 40 SL 

' Her. vm ^ *1 W ™bf 
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ScyUliaiJH. Both Iiutlioi-Ltiea surely rtghL 

But ift it not ckrtr that op did not always 

ha%'e tills sen^ of Scytliian in aiici^nt India 7 Just fta 
the nniii^ uf Yuvaub applied to Bliogadatta ^hows iiH 
tlint thiH term wan lowwly used oF Imniau invaders, so. 
too, the naintii^ of i?^Va-iI\vrpa im the liome of lim 
undoubtedly Zomv^trinu ^Iiijiji shows ns that for Jong 
periods the tmn Aitfi IraniiiWt. not 

Scythians at alL 

This, seems to have liceu one of the inain reasons for 
Onr delay in apprehending the true inwardness of much 
in Iiidiiiti writing. We have made the impossible demand 
upon Bfaliiiianicnl literature of accuracy nud precisiofj 
in the use of cthnie tarins. This really is not reaiMjnable, 
How should a Pandit tell the difference between a true 
Yavana and an li-aiiian fi-oiii tlie .aame %’aguc region f 
HoXV expect iiim to diHferentiate between an Iranian ffom 
the ^aka land and a true Srylhian ? Such uiatteiw 
simply do not appeal to the Indian. Even to-day 
tlio English are calleil ftii-unf^i, which evcrylHidy knoxva 
a Frcnchmanp and the vaguest notions still prevail 
as to the content of the xvord vita^uf. All Europe is 
aynonyiiions with England (or was before the War). 
Even the term Mughal has lost all definitioii of significance, 
and is li^ppliod, in Bchar at least, U> any wanduring liaivkev 
from the general direction of Afghanistan. We must not 
expect precision in sncli matters from the Indian texis. 
Anyone fmni Saka-dxvipa may lie called a Saka, obviously.^ 
But w‘e may i-cst assured that such aa did come from 
thiH land in early tiiiies were membera of the energetic 
ruling race and not nomadic triljeamen. They were 
Iranians, ami not of Scythic blood. 

The detcnnimition of thia point is of the most far- 
reaching con^^picnce. It shows us that Dn Ffecl wa.^ 

* Even KenDclatHH HScSltn term liirux^ in mera than ese 
u l>f. ThottWlA AltnwA \ J ROS. |. iJanuiirn', 1SJOC. p. 
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rSgijt m (^ntcruHiig tlmt there were no * Scytliianfi'" in 
the Xorth of India hi early tinits, atid it also ahoiva us 
who the iSakas wEi-e whcise presence in Unsierat iu early 
centuries Dr. FJect ndtnita.^ But it shows us a great deal 
If I ore Ijesides. if it is fdgniiieant that the oldest use of 
tile word Magadha occurs in the AHuirtXi Vaht, ihc Veda 
of the JSSia Brahmans, is it not also siguidcant that the 
literature u'hich deals especially with Magadha coustitutes 
tlie canuii of the sage ? 

The liiigulsilc explanation of this curious term Sakytt 
we <>wc again to Dr. Fleet.® From this scholar 

shows us, we get by Fili|]Liiii, i\\ 2, 90, the lost form 
SdJciya and Alkiya are Fali atid inised-dialect 
furtiia imiii this, and from ihc-^ come our ^Sdkyti., I'Jijti 
term, Dr* Fleet shows, means etymolcigdcally *■ tlie people 
of A country abounding in Silka trees”* Because of 
a certain legend Di\ Fleet, in coiiimon ivitli all other 
acViolars, then locates this people at Kapi la vastly the place 
of the Buddim’ft birth. The legend in rjuestiou is of the 
highest interest, but befoic discussing it we must exaintne 
(.he j>ositiuu of this "Laud of the Sitka-tree ”, the 
imxicrij sdL 

In the and again in the iSLihitUt4mfa,^ 

ivc lind a description of that Sitka-dwifta whence came 
the Mngiaiis, and wreyne+xl not be stirpriRi^d to learn tiiat 
it too is clmracteriaod by, and takes iu name from, 
a mighty mL AiioLher singularity of the place which 
the epic reeoids is that there is no king ihtre I'lie 
translator, Ttoj% adds a footnote to say that Probrilyly 
this Inythica] account embodies i^mc vague tradition 
current in aiiciBiit IniJiii of some in Eastern Asia 

or Oceiiiiic A^ia (further east in the Pacific Jiiit why 
go to Ecistorn Asia, ivhen ^aka-dwipa lies to the west 

J JKAti., October, JSIM, p, Ai4. 

^ JftDURry, ICtK;, fi. J(V3. 

■ taL lit pp, ms 13001 vi, Roy# iranil.^ p. SiS. 
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conTe^Eiedly, ami why poAtalntt^ iiiikiioT^Ti fdptiblic?i when 
the BuddliJst uligarchicfl lie at- hand f Snkn-dwjpa m t}ie 
original home of the as the etymology proclaitn^^ 

and hna not Hewitt told ua of the tribal rule ntiiong the 

Magiana I 

Tlmt this suspected eonnesion between the J^akyoit 
of Kapilavostu and the other Z^Vka-dwiping is not ba.sed 
merely on the KJcCUirence of the Ml-tree in biJth plnaia 
iFi Biiffieiently proved by the legend of the ^Akyaa 
wliich Dr» Fleet i|notes, but which hitherto iia.s not 
Ijeon anoeeptible of e:?£p1anation. It must i>e brieJly 
recApitulated here.^ 

Aizibattlm-rAjati had live wives (und note that the 
T^iiieg of three of llieMe liave aslroiioiincal signiEieance). 
The eldest wife had four sons and Hve daughters. Then 
she filed, and the king took to wife li new* pHutress. 
When the latter*s fM>n was bom the king w^as so deligliled 
that iie injiidieioiisly granted bis new' wife a 1>oon, wh+?re- 
upon she elainied the eovereigtity for her own nffspringx 
The Horirowiiig king wai?i eIiuh com pel left to send hia elder 
sons into Jhit they did not pmcecd alone On ike 

WTitrnry* they took with them eight of their fiitber's 
miiiisterfl, tlioir own sisters, and au army, and set out 
toward the north. Here tiiey ill tin lately came upon the 
Hiige Kapila on the shore of a lake i^nrrouiidetl by a forest 
of fjaka-trees, and here, w^ith Kapila'a permisshm, they 
settled and made their home, Flnt in the abiRUzce of 
suitable wives? in that Joeality, tliey fotiiid theiiii^dves 
eompelled to wed their ssistenn. Tliia act, curiously 
enough^ appears to have delighted their f[fiber, for, when 
lie heard of it, he e£elaiiii»>ih Sithyd fnxki btiO rtijuktim*lrd, 
fninimiimkiffi hho ^^nniaiu H, " CIcvci* indeed are the 
[irinces, right tlever the piinces to lie enre/' the word 
for clever'' being jwiiya. 

* I freai AVeb«w ** I>je Foli-Legenflo voi] [Jer EniJit^hung 

^Akya- and vol. \\ 412 ff.J. 
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Doubilc!^ thifi has hUhetto been looked upon nsi i% 
merely ebildii^h mid not piirticulurly edifying bit «f 
popular etymology. It is more than tlmt. Hut to realiKii! 
itH etlinolDgieal signlfiGance wo nmst ri^fer to Jlfiroft-ntritiu 
nsji^ejv Aftor Zoroaster's first reTelution, wheel he oet 
about preaebin^ to the Kavis and tlie Kar|)aiift> there 
were four poiiitij wLieli tlie new Praphot eiupbasizei].^ 
'Hie fourth of Lhese wsis the wx^-o/-kin 

And that tbb wmt mdc<?il enstonmry ihsIiowii 
by the case of the VisblAspa hiiiiaelf, whose sister 

iiCitoa WAS his 4 ueeTi as well—■“acGordiiig to Ma^kii 
practicep” Jackson addn,® Wliat has hvlherto seeinefl an 
unusually clutiis_r stor>' is thus found to be in reality 
uii eihiioto^icnl di>:uinetU of sui^iassiri]^ iitiportance. It 
allows uiiEuiMtakahiy that the ancestors of the Buddha, 
the Sakyas of Kupilav'a^tu, are not to be differeiitluted 
from the other l^ka-dwupinSp and that they were of 
Zorqastrian urt^in.^ 1 am not iinriiiiidful of the fart 
that this may seezii at fii^t a startling and improljahle 
coiiciusiojn We are not accustomed to think of Gautama 
Bnddlia as n ZoroAHtrijui, at tiny stage of hh tiareer. Hie 
more the question is esamined, however, the more this 
conclusion will laj juBtllied. Indeed, we are again provided 
Avith solutions for some of our most puz;?ling p!t>bkHiiS. 

Htm it ever Ih-cii really clear, for ejcunipkv to name ujn* 
of the least of our problems Jirst. why Oaiitama select(nl 
Gayfi m a centre; f Was it made really clear even in 
tlie law-courts recently Iiuir it bappeus that l>oth the 
Bi'alinian}^ and the HiiddiiiKU claim tile ietiiple ? Aial 
aliove alh has it ever lieeh at all intolligible wluit the 
author of the Dabiatdn-i-^h^ttltib meant by saying that 
ivnei^nt claim Gayd us h trmpl^ of fbrir 

^ efr A. V+ \V+ Jaukjwm^jt fi, 4 ^ 

" 141 , eit+i pr 70p n. 4. 

* Tlifl ^VcjAd&AiJm/rj nceauEiL of ths SiddLua 'm UiUra-kum 
i^mingly can tain It d r^fereiiee Itn/ih to j^iM^r^mKrnagt; »ml lo 
filnunkl riti»: cF, ImL p, IffJ- 
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^beire Ciywft [KaiwiLtiJp or the planet Satuni, 
wm vvot'sliipp^jfi f ^ 

Now all theae poiiita are iiifcelli^bb and readily 
reconciled, Gaya waa an early ttcat of Magi an worahlp, 
Ciiiutaniii, ea a rcii^oiia student, went thither as to the 
lioly place of hie own peopk^ the Zoroo-stHaua.®^ The 
Matjian BralnnatiH, who did not accept his refoniis, had 
lield tlie spfjt sacred ev^en before his time^ and his folio 
naturally held it doubly sacred after liiin- Tbe author 
of the must uiiquestionably be ri^bt (such 

a statement is iticonceivably a fiction), and the curious 
imine m well os the complex ciremiiHtances of Gay/i have 
at last found explanation. 

But we are not dependent upon extemal facts to prove 
<jur theor 3 ^ The subject is not an easy oiie^ perhaps, 
hut there arc not wanting internal evidences hi the 
Buddhist s3’stoiin nnd more psrticiilarlj'' Jn tlic Buddha 
storj% to piove the Zoraaslrlun origin of both- To 
a student of the Btuldha legend the reading of the life 
of ZtitcMister, as told h_v Jackson and Spiegeh is 
a wonderful experience^ the more so if that student l)e 
familiar witti liaudhamu iconography. It is banlly tof> 
much to say that timtiy of the Oaiidhafa sculptures 1 have 
been privileged to find iu frontier excavations, and vvhich 
are now placed with Buddhist labels in the Peshawar 
Museum, could be given Zi>i’oastriaii labels with almost 
pipial suitability. As regards the cycle of the Nativity 
tijc rc.-u 9 n)blauccs are overwlielining in tlicir niuliiplicity* 

^ For tJiiS oXtraCnltnarkly iialicc I nm n^ill iodotaeU to 

.Mn Oldhmii, who quoted it In me fo^rii tho MS. of BucJjiirwiti-HiimSllnnV 
work in thii InsiinOfiJCi# h^itn ii wny mndu l>y l^lensor ^Jacksotl. 

of VmUrn Coilegi;. To tbo Mmilvi JnlnaluJdln MuhiUtunod I *UJ 
for H rcfcTPUMf to pp. in tqI. 1 of TAt Qsr Srhmti 

J/tfirnimt triiiMlal«l by ^h«L 4 Trover, whore ekim Ito nuido to firp- 
ttt MwAnikAT (VnyA, fnid MftUiiini- a lawit -ugnifWuiit grouji 
ol 

■ SiAm tJiB Insiuonoy with wLicli firt-templ^a nro mentiunocl in ibe 
|luaiUii& lOory. 
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In lieAling with tliiw liubjthct, how evert need to 
proceed with the exti^enie of CAUtioii. Tliere is hardly 
any bitkiicli of Elostem lettetTS where more uiicertaEiity 
prevailit tliEkri hi the field of Zoroci^tiian hi story and 
exegesis* The tvicie divergencies of view even among 
tile b&ftt Eiuthonties are notortoua, and periiaps no\vhei“e 
is this diifereiice of opinion more marked than in the 
field of ZurcMistrian chronolog 3 \ Tlie fact that so inueli 
of the Av^ifta has tieen lost, and that the existitag 
recension dates only from Sassaniaii iiiiies, iiitroducea 
an element uf uncertainty into all chronological com- 
pntations, ami it hoii hitherto been a diBicnll, if not 
inipossibie^ task to detennine ivhicli elements in tlic 
Zarathushtm stor}’ are i^lly imcient and which of nmre 
modern growth. It is stated that the personality of the 
Persian Prophet as dedudble from the ancient Gil this 
differs 4dtogether from the miL^aculous figure of the later 
Avestau writings. When to this is added the fact that 
the Sjmal which did conEiiin the titory of his hitth 

and childiiDOil, has been lost, and that for most of our 
I let Alls we are dejieudent upon the the 

Sitflh Xdmah, and even so late a work as the Zarlmht 
ia work of the thirteenth centuiy t the uneortniu 
nature of the ground under our feet becomes apparent. 
It appears^ sfj far as a perRon unversed in Zoroustrian 
studies can decide, iiapossiblc to detenniue^ from Ti-aniaii 
sources only, the antir|uity of many of tlie recorded 
traditions. Tliose in the itself have u priori 

claiinH to greater age, but even here^ since the extent of 
jikerAtion tljat maj^ have lieen iiitioduced in the Sassanian 
revision is unknown, the real age of tlie various stoiies 
in a malter of uncertainty. 

It is essciiMal to remember this if we lire to under¬ 
stand why it is that tlie conclnsians 1 now^ advance liavc 
not lic^eu drawn licfore^ Heflcuiblaiices in detail between 
the story of Zamthuslitra and that of Giiutama Use 
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Buddha have Wen oWei vcd Uy all wjiters on the Euibject, 
Jwdced, lliey are too obvioufi to be But xSpie^eb 

for example, comirientiiig on these, pointed to the Boddhiflt 
rule ill nndetil IWctriai in tike early Christian centnrit-s, 
and expims4}d the opinion that sneh ekinentii 03 are 
eoiiitnoii to the two traditlotiHi crept into the Persian 
story frotn Dm lioriree and at I his pricKL 

This i« ao aiiiipEeatjd aeeiinngly sufficient mi exphinatifin 
of the known coincidences tlmt it is no wonder it hoa 
Well generally accepted. We mmi bear in mind that 
liitherUj the S&kya legend told above has not been 
intelligible in its ethnological significance, and that 
we have had no clear evidence of specificalEj- Persian 
donunanee in India to arouse suspicion of the truth, 
I Hball have fuileii in the object nf niy present paper if 
the aituatton in not now an iiUorcd fuie, Vko see iiioiit 
el early than before that the Magi an tradition preserved 
in the Purarjoa h eosentiall)' hUtorja We find the 
ethiiologv of tlie i^akva legend liarnionious with our 
otlicr evidences, and, tfiaiiks to Dr^ Fleet, we are now' in 
a position to see that the name tSakya means historically 
Iranian. Boea this not alter all the situation t 

1 may 1 >l‘ jiardoncd if 1 thinlv it doGs_ 2 ^nd yet I w^ouhl 
nut den}’ that Spiegel's view is also right, in certain 
special instances. He cites tike story of the Cypress of 
Kkshinir, which Zixraihushtra is said to haive planted Iwfoi w 
the fire-Lem pie and iiiscrilied with a uoliec of ViaVitaspa'M 
conversion, as a parallel to, and echo of, the by-tree at 
Bodh-OayiL Inasmucb as he shows that the cypress was 
not a sacred tree to Zoroosti ians except in the west/' 
where Jacksoti tells ns Zoreaster of a certainty was 
Ijorn), and, iiiorenver, that the description given of it is 
inapplicable to all but Indian banyansj lie is presiiniflbly, 
in this ease, right- And }'et even here may 1 not justly 
note iLe fact that the ba-tree at Bodh-Gaya is not 
a lunyan-trec ? 
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liut it is important to observe that (*ven Spiegel saw- 
the fact tJiflt liiu suggested theory of borrowings rroTH 
Bectria could not apply to all those jhiiitU which the two 
religions tiave in eominou. flia wonla are sg significatit 
that I must quote them in detail. Spiegel saya : 
“ Xamentlioh iiiit der Gesehiclitc Qnkya-inuiiis gcheitit 
mir Aehntichkeit KU besteheti, iiiit iJiesetii hat Zoroaster 
die konigliclie Oehurt gemciri, das Hervortrcteii (iber- 
natiirlidier Fhhigkeiteu in seiner Jiigend, endliuh den 
Umstand, doss er seinen Hemf aU Lehrer mit dciu 
dreissigsten Jahre aiitritt. Dngegen erinnert die Ueljer- 
iialimo des Prophtenumteu, iMsin unitdtlelljarer Verkehr 
mit der Guttbeit mehr an ^^ 0 !^es und die seiHili&che 
GcsctRgebiiiig, nauieiitlich in der Form, tvie OhrysuBtuiiitm 
tins die Eratlihing ubedicrert hat. Ja aelbst SEnnsctien 
dem ly Capital des VendidoJ und der Versuchuugs- 
geschichbc l«fi MattlMiun hat man schon Aehniichkett 
entdeckt, bier liisst skh atlordiugs auch tioch cine 
bnddhistische Parallels finden, mllulicit in deii Ver- 
Kuchungen, deiten t;^kya-iiiuiii dorcli den JJara auagesetsst 
ist, tioefi hier tirr JbuUliUtmu der entlewutte 

Thr'd 5« Mtu. Wir konnen natiirlich higr atif diese 
llcrtlhningspuiikte bios hiiiwoisen, sie wllrdeii nber tiach 
unscrer Amsicht due dngchetidcre Betrachtuug wohl 
verdicnoii.” 

Whett so profound a scholar as Spiegel rcctigitmes that 
one of the oldest and most authentic legends of Gautama 
goes Iwck to Zortwiatriau sources, and acknowledges that 
tlie subject is one requiring further study, we see that 
tliD situation is less simple than at Hrst appears. Let nte 
then attentpt to tiiako that further study which Spiegel 
recomnienda. Althoitgh not ati Aveatau scholar, I mTiy 
lie able to adduce iu ovjdenco material from one field, at 
least, which IS not acceasihle to tlie Iranian specialist; 

1 mean the field of Buddhist icouogniphy. 

If it can be shown that legends common botii to 
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Z^mthu^litm Gild to Hutidiha dkpJfly an older form in 
iVi'siap ami if tlie Buddlii^i -relief h dopiet tlieae lGgG:ridG 

m developed, [tidiniiized fornix from which the Persifiii 
HUivy con Id not iipring^ it wilt be clear that in their origin 
theae coimnon eiement^ iveic Zoroouitrian. If, moreover^ 
this Is fonnd to be the cilso with any preponderating 
|iortioii of the Buddha Btoiy* and uven to hold good in 
regard to leading doctrines of the faitli» we need not 
hciaitatc to interpret all these facts hi connexion ivith tiie 
Persian title bftkyu-iimni (nieaniiig the Imniun 
and the ethnologically Zoroastriati tale of iiow hin 
ancestors observed the Magian rite of eister-marriagc. 

A conckision of this kind will doubtSesH incidentally 
involi-x^ an earlier dating of the Avc^ta'' than is 

customary. But this will only in con tViat in Saasoiiian 
times the collection and recension of the sacred texts vras 
done more honestly than we eupp^iHe. Hilt why should we 
iissiinie ill at the SaBsaiiians were leas dcsiroua of a pure 
tradition than other nectaries f The pusliing l>ttck of 
tiiese Avestati legends may in turn make the accepted 
date for Zoroaster seem untenable^ But is it, on the face 
of it, conceivable that, if he had really liveil 600 years RC, 
the old Greek wi-iters could so have lost historical per¬ 
spective, as they have, adiiiittcdly ! Geldiier liimsetf once 
held that Zorouster lived one thousand yeara RC* Is it 
not possible that this, his earlier estimate, was right ? 

But these are matters of Iranian scholarship, with 
which I am not qualitied to deal. Let mo return to the 
tnoi-e narrow aulyect now in hand, and do what is possible 
for me, witli my limitations, to te&t ihcsc varions points 
cuf contact. 

At the outset of our inquiry Jet mo note the Avr;?-tnn 
doctrine of the posaitig on from ruler to ruler and 
from saint to saint of the divine, saccrflotah i^^d 
kingly glory. Compare with this the theory of the 
previous Buddhus in conjunction vvith tlie Chakravartin 
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idea, and rwall the fact that the phy.sieal characteristics 
of ji univet^l Huddha arc identical with tht^s of 
n ntiiverml iiiaunrch. 

" III the Avestaii Ontlins and in PAlilacI Jitcnititre tlie 
uonl of the mythical primcvol boli, tiiree tliouHond years 
IjoW the leeclatioii of the religion, beholds a vision in 
heaven of the /,v,,1-0,1; or ideal image cif the piophet 
ZarathiiHtm, Zanitasht that is to U,."* Compare this 
with the sculptures depicting the fniviiAi of Gantama ii, 
the Tnshita Ileaven, prior to descending into .tlfivila 
womb, and let ns not forget the fact that the Persian 
legend is -iiiotcd from the flathiia, the oldest textn of 
the Aveata. Does this not anggest itself oa the soureo 
from which the doctrine of the Tiodhisattvas came t 
(lautama was a Bodliiaattva at tlie time. It is an estrn* 
ordinary thing, inoieov-er, that Heovl, the third wife of 
Zoroaster, Ijore liitii no eartiiiy children, “ hut," as Jackson 
puts it, "hIio is the noble coiinort from whom ukimiiteh' 
are descended the future niillenuial propbets." * Is uJt 
tim root idea of theso “ futuremillennwl prophets" dutfely 
analogous to the idea in tlie Bodbisattvas I 

Let us remember afso that not only did the spirit of 
Zoroaster dwell, before birth, iti heaven, as did that 
of (iautama, but that this heaven was the region oi 
“eternal light". Does not tlm vejy^ name “AiiiMblia" 
bear, etymologically, this very sense of "Boundless 
Light", and is this nameotiiorwise ausceptibieof explaim- 
tioii? Witness also the naiim “ Dlpunkara" iu this 
coimexicm, l\>es uot this coiifii-u, gur suspicion of a 
Persian origin for the Eodhisattva cult? la not this 
teaduiig. in tlm olde.st form known to im in India, aiready 
far too developed to have given rise itself to ai,v suei, 
foi-ms as we now find in Persia ? And ia it not also 
possible that the piefensnoe of Xortheni Buddhiats for 
this cult was. in the first instance, d„e in part tu racial 

* jRCkfOn's 2ifnki*Ur, ^ i Qj, ^ 
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reaiiDns ? l£ our sospicion, aa a whole^ is ri^ht, would it 
not have beeii natural that thoflo converts to the Buddhas 
creed who were of Persian origin like himself w oald have 
l>eeii more prone to introduce and then develop a cult 
witli wdiijse essential principles they were conversant 
Ijcforo their change of faith ? We may be sure that it 
was only after the Buddha's death that the details of 
Zoiwster'a Hfe w^ere associated with his name, and it must 
have been the Slagiaa element in the Sangha that was 
respoHsible for this. These are the people to whom the 
Bodhisattva doctrine would bo most natural. la not 
perhaps tlie whole ^I^^haynna ay stem a development of 
this Magianiziiig teudeney H If its location in the 
north, among the peoples of Iranian stock in India, is 
now intelligible enouglL To the more purely Hindu 
members of the faith, as well as to the Sauglia of Ce^^lon, 
these doctrines did not make a tike appeaL The racial 
reason for them failed." This, to be sure, implies a higher 
autiqujty for the Bodhisattvas than is universally accepted. 
But 1 am not alone, I thinks in holding that in this matter 


^ JjfE me not# Ow pandlclifiiiiH On Uilfl thooir;;t% lietween the Maliiyanu 
Alld our own High Cliurck Tin? V<ii> neiniC'^i M^fahiF- ftod 
nliow ourlouit to our lermi tnd Ckurth- 

* I doubt if tlio fortnn in Juva mnii Kftrthor India are any 

brgunicppt tbLs Oep the cgnLi»r^% if, 9 m I bclivve, tliv 

i» ookroct iti it» aMiertiflu of ft Vftvuift ooeujk^tian of Oriw* 
[with yuEmMi: ill the ZaroaiAtriij] 3 oum>, mny we not now aitftoh ftn added 
opgniAcanoo Lo tbo txvdition which EfunLcr teewda for in hii Orudit 
of ft cftpiir^unat of Jbtil from thii qimrtor ? A» the Muginna eftmo into 
Inilin by hb, and cen^tituto^i tho iftorcftntilu pftft of tho {n^PiilAtiOft. 
ihoy STB JuBt tbftt oljiuui;nt ift Indian aocloty which couEd moati roidilSy 
Im criMiited with $iioh an entcr^rw. Nty penonal kliowlodgo in thlA 
fwld ia too limited for mo to deal with queation 'm dctoil. But 
much 1 hnVfl beftrd from Mr, BlagdEti suggesu chut ftU Inquiry del 
tlio Uuofi iikdIicfttiH] Would well worth while. He telle mo of ao-oined 
B rahmana “ in Kambo^lia, eic,, |>q8«68Aed if!callsy of ajELrologicail 

ftkilland ^Isiu in buildiilg, and Ibw Bodhbailr& cult i* much dsToloped. 
.Mfty I not fttfc note that Ihv tcry nama " Kambodin ” teecM reTuiniacent 
of tlifti Fenian horddrlapid, /LamAoju, wlmcico came the hones of King 
BhftgodAtta of Assam I 
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M. Foudier. Atrnog^ it «eip. is ^-roug. I n„,av 
e tJmt m the Gflndhiira school tlicse Uifurcs art alroadV 
differentiated, and it appears to me tiiai iatontrovertibi; 
evidence on tlie point exists But this, tmfortmiatcJy, is 
not the place ivhere point* like this can be discussed < 
Reverting, now to the legend of the mythical primeval 
bull, 1 would point out that even os regard* the name 
Of that other Buddhist heaven, the Trayastriih^a. ■ tlie 
Heaven of the Tiurty-three Gods/' this numl>er thirtv- 
threc in application to the gods is also Zoroastrian It 
«=un. to lie sure, in the ^ig-V^du a^ hut in India 

ir « P-‘“--^nt in Hindu works than in 

the Buddhist. Among the Zoroastrinufl. however it was 
of si^cial curi^ney. Compaio the tldrty-ttirec forms of 
judicial ordcai sanctioned by Zamthnshtbra. and a^ain 
the tbirty-three mqiiinea propounded to the new Prophet 
by the Kavlgs and tiic Kaiaiisof Vishtaspa'sa>urt.* These 
It IS plain are points where it is inconceivable that 
borrowing froi,, India could have iaketi place 

Let us now note furtfier that the Glory aforementioned 
^cends at the appointed time and enters the virgin 
body of Zoroaster a mother, where it abides for a pro¬ 
tracted r>eriod just as the spirit in MfiyA's dream comes 
to her m the foii.i of a white elephant, which is obviously 
a bit of local Indian colour, and in the most 

convmtrng ruaiiner to the dii-oction in which this talc has 
travelled. 

" It IB ordained in heaven, moreover, that this Glorv 
ahull bo coinbmed with the GuaHian Spirit and 

the Material Body so as to produce from this three fold 

* TJifl evkiance rttf^rred is tt Hcultklnrrt in tis* /n n - 

I'ashAWiM' Eliit I rj hi l^vUon ifi ilip 

* J«,vn, vel. J, p, flm 

* ilflckiKajik cit* p. 01, 
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Uinoa tlifi wonderful child/* ^ Tlien, after the Glory 
ha.H descended into the mother^s womb, "the arcbangcb 
VohUmaii and A-shavahifiht, daMendin^ fraiu heaven^ 
convey to earth aijotlier of the three eleinentB^ the 
Guardian Spirit, bearing It in the stern of a Hom-plant^ 
the height of n man. Third, the Substantial Nature, or 
inaterial wlilcb completes the holy triad, ia 

inirajculously oombmed with the elements of inilk^ through 
the agency of water and tlio plants, or tlirougli the 
archangels Khurdat and MClrdat. The doinoos vainly 
aeefc to destray this ; but tJie milk is niijced with Hotii 
and is drunk by the future prapliet's parents/' 

Here the iconographical evidence is particularly iu- 
atructive, as it shows ns stich Indian development and 
modification of these Parsi doctrine as to prove eon- 
olusivety tliat the Zoroastrian je the older form, and that 
uo suspiciou can arise as to the common elements having 
been taken into Zoroastrianism at $onse late period in 
Jiaetrio, 

The archangels VohQnian and Asbavahisbt are un¬ 
doubtedly til a archetypes of those hltiierto incompre- 
hensibk figures of Brahma and Indra which loom so 
largely in all bas-reliefs of the birth of BtiddliSL Is it not 
possible that even the words Vohumau and Brahma are 
to bo connected y If this wore $o, we could, theu» sec at 
lost l»th how' and why it happened that Bra lima and 
Indra wore in Indian art the prototj^pea of AvalokitoSvnra 
and ilaitreya Bodhisattvss. The point has been established 
hy Foucher hhiisutf, though it was hardly capable oE 
cxplanatiori heretofore- Now wo perceive that in onr 
sculptures Brahiiiiv is not the Imiiau god, but an echo of 
the Zorooatriaii archangel VohhnianH The Brahma figure 
is tltus naturally tinnsitioisa] Iwjtwcen the archangel and 
the BodhiEsatLva. 

“TJic stem of ft Hnm-plant the lieigliL of a luan^' ha a 

^ Cf^ Jackfrati, |sp- 
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evidently beca tran^iromied in the Indian «t<hry to tlie 
branck of tlie &al-tree^ wLieh U^yh invariably lU 

the o/ a uitiu, in all tbesw* sculpLtireat, wid tlie faeL 

that it iii a stiZ-tree b worthy of att*?iitioiit with 
referenca to the ctyinology of Nor are ^v^s 

wanting even in tlio third elemenl of the mystic triad; 
for ere not Khurdat and MCirdal recognisable now as tlie 
prototypes of those two heavenly figares who aceompaTiy 
Brahma and Indi'a os they [jOur forth tlie w^ater of 
1 1 caven over the new -boni Budd ha i n the so-calli^ij 
sjculptures of the Bath ? ^ And k it not particularly 
signidcant that among tlie legendary^ l>as-rejiefa of the 
Uandhara school these scenes are sometime^ shown in 
eombination I ^ We see Maya wkh one hand raised to 
grasp the branch, and Indra and Brahma standing by to 
receive the infant springing from her aide, wliile elsewhere 
in the crowded composition the child again appears 
beneath the stream of heavenly water poured over Ijiin 
by the two figiirea above-mentioned. Arc not theat? 
rare composite HenlptnrK* evidently reiniiiisccnti of the 
triune nature of the holy child according to the 
ZoroaHtriaii wtory, and ia it not possible that the tripod 
on which the infant stands refei's to |hk ? If 
tilery can be no possibility of doubt but that in this 
cose the Magian doctrine is the older one^ debased in India, 
The divine light which Hhone around the house prior 
to ZoroaKter^a birth k echoed ill the Knthamnt^tigarn^ 
wherein the room in which a Tvondcrfnl child is bom h 
iltnininated by a idtrange light* This cotiid hardly 
have been depicted in scnlpture any way, but the 

1 A prD[Ki9 of % \M on p. 34MJ of Im« T*Art du 

^dMc/AiIrti M. Koiichflr calls fJciii ftijtrei |PCn4cj nuAgcs, juLiifl 

doute divins'", which hfl thtnlii itb almplj ^hcciatom who might 
cmi tlwii. Bm, where individ omI %u rea Mm maoniof^lesa i n ^und liArmn 
*rt, taAy we not sLotpwt i\M tlHs fault lip, with our^lvei ? 

» Cf. FoNotior, opL dL^ p. 413* 

* Thti iitoiUrLiK hflus been |]OEat«j out hy JaekwEi, op. nL, p. gT, n. 4. 
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tran9f«?rence of tlii; binli^cne to the Lutnbini Harden 
fiiakert the lijfht-legetid more or less ineoiigruous in 
the Buddhist story. But is it reasonable to suppose 
that this idea could have been borrowed bj the Persians 
from the KatMmriiisdgara, or any of its aourees even I 
In the A Vesta all naturt; rejoiciis at Zoroaster's birth ; 

, his fitness for the prophetic mbaian which he is to 
undertake h divinely recognized*”^ Doe^s not all Nature 
do the same iu the Pali story also, and not the Buddha 3 
fitness fur hhi niis$ioii aiinilarly recognized and acknow¬ 
ledged at the monieiit of the Eiilightenineiit by that 
earth-goddess who, we have seen from Hewitt, waa the 
mother-goddess of the Magians t Compaiiej too, the 
vnrious attempts made to destroy the infant Zarathnshtra 
with the analogous attempts on Prince Siddharthaa life^ 
and observe that here, too, the legends hear an liidianized 
form ill India^ Thus, where in Persia the iiifaiit is to be 
trampled by an ox. In India the prince is to l^e mangled 
by an elephant, 

^• Als Zoroaster aieben Jahre alt war, vcranditen sich 
die Zauberer aufs Xeue an ihui. Sic hofften, dass er 
wenigstens filr FPreht und Schrecken nieht unemptindlicli 
sein wei-de, und mit htillischen Zaubcrkiinaten brachteu 
Hie schreckHclie Erschainungen hervor, vor welchen alle 
erachrocken die Fluelit ergriffen^ tiur Zoroaster nichtr 
Compare the "visions” of the 3'outhrul prince, Siddh&rtha, 
which the gods contrived in order to tnm his thoughts 
to the religious life. These, too, were - sctirecklichc 
Krscheinutigeti ” of sickness^ age, and death in loathsome 
forma. 

“'At the age of tw'cnty the recoUntH tliat, 

* abandoning worldl}" desires and laying hold of righteous- 
ness^* he depart#! from the house uf his father and mother 
and wanders forth openly enfpiiring thus: ‘ Who is most 
desirous of righteousness, and ino^t iionrishing the 
* JadiBon, ft. 27, ^ S|iJefrel+ Anlii. voL i, p. 601. 
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poor? * Here, thoup^h, ire must view the Pul’S]an 
stor3' with siiapicion. The Zat-ftparam ia too late 
a work to quote for the originnJ fo„i, of lej^ends 
HQch OH til is, and the wording: of Liie Paraf tala In too 
idujiticfll with the Buddhist to do anythiiiij but put us 
on our guard. I« this coae we niuj* feel sure the story 
is a Ijorrowiug from India, a direct echo of tlw 
BuddhiAt ono, 

■‘At the age of tliirti" cornea the disHne light of 
revelatiou, and Zoroaster elite™ upon the true pathway 
of the faith. It is iu this j-ear that the archangel of 
Good 'I'hought, Voliii JIauab, appears unto Zamtlmshtra 
in a vision and leads his son] Jn holy trance into the 
presence of god. Ahum MnaJiL 's Did' not the Buddha, 
too, receive Enlighteiiuient at this aame aga of 30 , and 
did he not shortly afterwarda ascend into heaven \o 
visit the soul of Iiia departed mother f 

Here, it appeam to me, the situation is essentiaily 
ditFerent from that of the Great Ili-tiunciatioii legend. 
The Persian form Ijoam every indication of cousistenev 
und true originality’. The Buddhiat version is an echo, 
but an echo with nn Indian ring. The Bnddhistfl did 
not wi.’+li, apparently, to forego the a Lory of the heuveuly 
journey.btit, having diacanJed Ormuzd and ail idea of God, 
they wore eompcJlerl to modify the old original, in orrler 
to retain this element at all. Henco the weird subterfuge 
of Mfiyfi'a soul and her salvation. The Buddhist version 
is thuH clearly o corruption of tlie Pmian one. and there¬ 
fore ncoesaarily of later date. Observe, furtliarumro that 
aa .ioon as Zoroaster's revelation is complete ooiuefl his 
temptation by the licuds, Xote speeioJly the fact that 
this temptation is twofold, the temptation of mwer and 
the of Itist. 

At the same jioint in the Buddha story we have the 
temptation of Mara, which again b n twofold trial by 
‘ .racksaa, j.|i. a-sa 1 op. Pit, P TO. 
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power and IubI, witiiesfl the aculpturea where Mara’s 
(laiighterB appear.^ It is in this eoimexion also that the 
Magian goddess of the earth appears most pl■OIllirleQtlJ^ 
This is the Buddliist legend whose Zoroastrian origin 
Spiegel hiiJtself confessed, so here we have no reason to 
discuss It. But WETS Spiegel right in thinking this single 
borrowing from a Persian source unique in Buddliisai f 
How could a single instance of this kind tind explanation? 
And have we not seen abuiidaiitly that in most vital 
cases the borrowing Ims been thLs way ? 

To iny mindj our original suspicion sociiis completely 
justified. The icoaographical evidence, so far aa 1 can 
see, establishes concluHively that the details of all the 
Buddha siorj\ particuhirly in the Cycle of the Kaiivity, 
were brought into India before tiie Buddha’s birth* and 
w'ore then attaelicd to his person with local adaptations, 
on his appearance in the r6le of the KidlgUtened One, 
thongh snbseqnentiy to his dealli, of course^ Tliis docs 
not mean to imply that all the Magiaii olemenbs in 
Bnddhisni arc post-Buddha, still less does it raise any 
doubt ftjs to thi^ Persian race of Gatitaina. The title of 
Jismian Sagf which Buddha hears^ and the Snhyft legend 
told above, to be taken in conjunction with these 
inteniul evidences, and in such conjunction not only prove 
that Buddlia was a Persian, but explain ho%v tlie Peisian 
Icijenda were fittingly associated witU hla pciwu, at 
a slightly later date. For we must bear m mind that 
India did not forget the Buddha's race and origin until 
the meaning of the word liecame obscured and lost. 

'J'he Buddfts Scj^iltMTnnd of ilanichwan tradition 
this point. But in application to the Buddlm 

is iLiialogotis to .d wierictittxfs ui reference to George 
Washington. The one was no more a Scythian savage 
than the other a Bed Indian. 

* Dr. ThQiDBJi tcIlA mt tbftt Kism hu nttwij BtJBgiil to fth&w tkit 
jMirm in an Jniiian forca ef Ahrintmi. 
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Anotlicf point oF srchiEolo^icuI intc^ost which mav 
now lie held os settled is the Hin|r|]1at- and protracted 
unwilHngueBS of the early Buddhists to uianiifttctiire 
graven iwagee depicting the person of iheiir Lord. It is 
not, as I once thought nod a* 1 stated in iny Peshawar 
Hniidbook, Iwcause the figure was too sacred to be dra^TJl. 
Neither is it. as Foudier thought, due to tlie simple fact 
that sucli was not dustflr. It nmat rather have been duo 
to tlie old Persian prohibition of such images, Spiegel 
observes that the fact that Ahnra Mazda was oocoaionally 
represented " ist sehr audallend nach dem was uhh 
H erodot von deti Peraem berichtet und ihrer Ahneigung 
die Gatter darznatellen Figures of Zoroaster are verj- 
rare to^ay. Does this not show us why the Nortlicm 
Buddldats waited for the Greeks to come Wfore contriving 
statues of the Buddha f But is there not also much in 
the life gf A^oka which is now for the first time really 
clear! We can now understand, as never before, whj' 
his edicts echo tho.<« of Darius. Wg see whence came 
his thought of foreign missions, and of sending his son to 
Ceylon. Did not Vishtaspa first set the example ! Was 
he not the first king in history to show this proselytising 
zeal ? Did iie not lend state aid to an aspiring Prophet ? 
Ajoka was apparently a conscTuns copy of the great 
Yi^htoApa. 

But, more vital than any of these mattcru. we now can 
understand A-oka's ehaiigo of faith. There was racial 
sympathy between himself and Gautama, as the Diptt^ 
t-KiipKi in/or»ud w ail aloiiff and racial aympatliv 
in a foreign land is no small bond. Moreover, the Buddha'a 
system is uoiv seen to be an adnptatioii of the Magian 
faith to Indian conditions, a Hinduizing of the Parsi cult 


* TOI. U, p, 

* I li.^, p, OJ, „„ 

of Taniear Lksi the wm ^ branch sf iho 

i «ODlinnktarjr iiTicteftire for cJhj» C£inQ4t]OI|, 
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more thoroughgoinjf, doubtless, in its pristine form than 
ilie Haitian oleinetit within the Sangha really liked— 
wlienee tlic non-Hindu colt of relic-worehip, and, aa time 
went on, tlie Magianlzing llnhayana system. The Buddha 
disregarded caste, of course, for caste, in any rigid sen^N 
is not a Fatsi institution. At tlio same time lie slill 
showed reverence for '* Brehimns", These " Brahmans , 
though, were Magi, in his ease.' 

Buddhism, in other words, stands for the spiritual 
accUmatimtioii of a section of the doiniciJed Inmiaus, and 
it is natural tliat in the tliird generation of the Persian 
Mauryas the emperor hiuisslF desired a closer identification 
with the people of his realm. We see the same pheno- 
inenoo, also in the third generation, in the case of Akbar. 
As was the case with Akhar, too, -A^oka never wa.s a 
Hindu, and could not have become one had he wished, 
because of caste. Tlie only mpprocficmcnt j^ible for 
the Mughal emperor was through a wide eclecticism of his 
own, Aloka was more favoured. Thanks to the niiniatry 
of that Gautama whom the A%t«ta rightly calls T/ic 
Heretic* (a term whose force the modem world has 
overlwkcd), he was provided with a close appi'oacli 
Ihrougti the then common ground of Buddhism, a cult 
of Pare! origin wherem both Magians and Hindus W'cre 
united in one common fold. 

The convereion of A£oka ia thus a symbol of his 
spiritual approach, through the only channel open to him. 
to the religious heart of the empire in which his fathers 
ruled as aliens. This then esplaina the spread of Buddhism 
cm nothing has citplnined it hitherto. It was the Sikhism 
of ancient India, a spiritual compromise between the 
rulers and the ruled. 


' Camiuni Ute Ircqnent isMKigUian ia rpsndliira airu.l|«iiTe of thew 
AuppOMd Brnlimutis 'vitli fift-iiUm. ami mJto iHo HtTilonf 
betviscft tl» Bo-cdlled Brmhmans in CjmdbAni nnll tbo Sl»p M tltscnbed 


Ln thu Fufiiui*. 

= Cf. ^^QrOitMrianum^ fh 13 n- 
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gTJJIZBIAW WOMEN FOR FIELD-WORX 

Bt THEOPHJLUS ii> riXCHES, LUIJ, 

rilHE tablet now piiblialied, wliich belongs to Mr. Alfred E- 
^ Knight, aieasnres 42 mtn. high by 42 iiiui, wido. 
Judging from its iomi and geuenj-l appenratice, it came 
from Jpkha, the ruins of the city whose name is now 
geneTOlly read The obver'w has five lines of 

wrjting,Vd the reverse three with & apace between the 
tii-Bt and the aoeoud. Both Bides are covered with 
impressions of the cylinder-seal of the scribe by whom 
the document is attested. 




The following is a trunscripLion of the text:- 


ODYEiuai 

L Gri Mi ^ 

2 ^ M - nr - 

3, rfiiijir Xin-nr-m 

4 . n a-Sajj niurn 

5h 1)tCl 


^ S«, howavoT, Bmva ^ 
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WfiMEX' FDft FlELB-WOtlH 


HEV£fi$R 

6. duba Azag-ga-7ii 

(Here eome^ the scribes eylmder-irnpi-cssioti tlirec times.) 
T, Mu ina ^-En^ki ba- 
S* cb “ du 


Tkanslatios' 

(1) 100 women for 1 day (2) cultivating (3> tho field 
of the deity Kin-utra (4) and the field of the centre. 
f5> Official: SuT*Enau, (6) scribe: A7<agga,ni. 

(7 and S) Tear (the king) launched tiie bark of Enki 
(the god Ea), 

Impreaiions of the eylinder^iieal of the scribe, Azag<»a. 
ni. cover almost the whole of the surface, both obveree 
and reverse. On the latter^ they are arranged rather 
symmetrically, and we see that the scribe fimt inapreased, 
right (bottom) and left (top), the image of the seated god 
which formed pan of the design, and then obliterated the 
lop of the former and tlie bottom of the latter by a third 
and very distinct impression of the threedine inscription 
containing the owner's name, office, and parentage. No 
attempt was made to reproduce the remainder of the 
picture, hut a portioo of tim figure of the owner—the 
outline of Ills back-which is close to the inscription 
)S to be geen. TlicBe traces show that the design wmi 
the common one of the owner of the cylinder bcin^ led 
into the presence of his god. The ii^cription on the 
cyJirtder rvudg m foliowa:— 


Azagga-ni 

dtip^iant tlie scribe, 

thtmn . ^on of Siir-Sa^*,*. 


in the second line of the tablet apnarentlv 
,nem« ; to stretch out the hand for the pui^e of 

n. 19.1-9; limmi ela-U {immon*,. 
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MUe liiafiSaft~ia,‘*hy thxi pressure of her holj' hand may 
she relieve him," in which periiaps fche idea of stroking 
end soothing is included. These women were probably 
employed to prepare tlio fields for cuitivation. 1 he 
meaning of *' to destroy which jw-urra ( = ?«**£<**) «!«> 
has, wonld seem, therefore, lo come from the erasure of 
ail inscription on a clay tablet by smoothing it ont with 
the upper end of the stilus, which was shaped lor that 
purpose. 

Of special interest is the fourth character in J. 4. 
This is the rare sign «<ti-j?iw»a, *' weightetl so called 
because made heavy %rith fi%*e horiaontal wedges. The 
late form is apporently 1^, as is implied by the early 
arehaiatic one (imperfectly preserved) in C«Twi/oi*m T&cts, 
pt. xii, pi. 7. 1. 295. The character ia there eaplainod 
by jjaWu** and words having the meaning of 

“middle", “centre". In the case of the field In question, 
however, some other meaning may he intended. 

With regard to the value mwrw, this would seem to be 
a ahoitening of the word nmrK5, values of which 

from the number of the wedges would seem to have had 
what may he called a double-gunued form. If these two. 
the single-gunucd (as in the present tablet) and the 
double-gunticd, he, as is probable, the same character, 
the meaning in the above translation would seem to be the 
most acceptable. It is hardly likely that wo have to 
adopt the alternative reading -niM/J (for uij-Wijf), “ that 
which is head” (L.e.“ first’’}, and render tiiug nutag as 
“ the principal field ", a,s the character in question occurs 
elsewhere with the meaning of “ medium (qualiti*). 

The lists available to me have not enabled mo to 
identify the deity Nin-urra, but the meaning of the root 
tiTVi seems to be *’ to bind, to hau, to curse, to reap , 
which arc all connected idea*. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that some god of agriculture may be intended— 
{terhaps Ezinu, the god of corn. 
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The colophon poflaibly gives one of the tnisi^ing dates of 
the reign of Ibe-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur 
of whose reign colophon-dates ocenr in any number. An 
Azagga-ni—probably the same man—is mentioaed else¬ 
where as having delivered sheep to the temple in the 
year when was ravaged—tlie aiJ^tli date of 

Bur-Sin. Tills would be about tiftcen years before the 
date of the present tablet, ihouhl it really belong, ns 
suggested, to the reign of Ihe-Sin, 

Appendix 

I. Tk€D(ii6 

The following text> which belongs to Mrs. Pinches, 
gives the date of Mr, Knight's tablet. It is a fine and 
boldly-written apeeimen measuring 50 o mni. liigU by 
4S mm* wide. Colour grey* 



1 * UMi-usm mhm ^ du seg 

2. Gi hii nii Ulmctf eS hii du gin 

fJlLT 
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3. fe.6 i niit ia ef fui 

4. litt l»uZa-<(i dii-(t 

5 . Se-hi Jittr ffwla-Stt a-Sai 

6 . gnd-i-iie 
ba-a-gur 


Tlie upper part of the revcise b blank, the lower part 

has the date : . r. i ■ t 

1. J/m, met ba- 

(ib-ciii. 


Translation 

(1) 3S imr 120 qa of (barley) plants, iluo I (2) SO 3^ 
ISO o«0E (barley) plaota. standard; (3) their grain 25^-1^-' 

130 qa. (4) Of the (barley) plants importfid (1) there 
remains (5) their grain destined for the food of the oien; 
(6) the cattle-overseers have stored it. 

Year (the king) launched the bark o£ Enki. 

Tlie meaning of du in )L 1, % and * « general one. 

corresponding possibly with the English vep ion . 
In my paper " Ancestor-Worship and the ^ 

Kings”, ill the of the Society 

Arthamlogy for April and May. 1D15.1 have rendered dtt 
by "Utter". This was based on the fact tlmt tie sieep 
offered in the templo of the gods of Jokba. 
sacrifice or other ub*. would need clean straw, or the i e, 
for their proper maintenance. In this caso the bar ey* 
stalks would be needed for the nxon in the care of the 
cattle-overseers, and probably the amount in t le presen 

list_large in cotnparisoti with the grain obtain 

ihem—-was not excessive, in view of the size o tie 
aniiiiuls, and. appaixjntly. the great care takeu of them. 
The almost perfect preservation of this document 
implim that it was originally pretected hy an envelope, 
which has now disivppearied. 
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IL The ikribe Azitgg<j-ni 

Hflpewitli I give tlie text of the ilttle tablet above 
referred to, whiqb meotioo^ a Sumerian named AKagga-nh 
This doeumHot, whidi belonga to JIra, Kucbea, measures 
35 5 mill, in height by o trifle less in ^'idth. 


OnvKg^K 


1. Oi ba-btii 
12. Jti 

3 , dub0r Lu-kal-ia 
4 * iH kut~n-€ 


1 foU-grown aheep 
from Azagga-ni. 
Seal of Lii-kallo. 
Month Knr-u-e. 


RrvEeaB 

5. nil* year (B{lr-Sin) ravaged 

6. ba^uL S^aasuru. 

Jlere coiaes the aeabimpression of the scribe, Lu-kalla,i 
with the common design in which the owner is led into 
the presence of the deity whom lie worshipped. The 
three-line inscription is as follow’s:— 

Lu - kal * ta Lu-kalla, 

dub - itim the scribcp 

riumu mn of Sur-^i$, 
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Kdch Hide lias a shi|rli(i iiiipreisioii of tTiia cylinder, but 
tJiat OH the reverec in tha better of tliw two. We there 
see the god wgriihippod by Lu-kalk, seated on his 
panelled atool, with the divine introducer advancing and 
saluting hi to. Lu-kalla's dgnre appears on tJie obverse 
(to tlie right of the iiuariptiou). The only portion realJy 
wanting is that when? the introducer ia aliowti grasping 
tlie worshipper'^ left wrist with Jier viglit haud.‘ 

^ tilt TwWtl# 0/ /A? /i«rciii |p|X 3Jp S4. 


* 




lOL^ 
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EXAMPLES OF TIBETAN SEALS 3 StJFPLEMENTAEY 

NOTE 

E. it. WALSH 

I X my paper on Tibet-aii Seals in ilib last mini 1:^1' of tliis 
^ Journal (JRAS.. p. 1) I that* owing to 

there not being time for a second reiriHion of the proof* 
on acEount of iny being in India* there nre ceitain mis- 
priutii, which I correct below^ 

For m lino G 0 ! i-hs la^^Hiition of the seal on p. Tt read 

biwir. 

For ^ the top worti of the third column of the seal on p. S* 

TTiid K,* 

For the sccood woid in the srnno column, rcftd 55™^* 

For the bottom word in the sixth colainii of the above 

sealt read 

Tlieflu letters are correctly givett lu the tranH! iteration 
of the acnl on the same page. 

The Imit letter on the seal of the Abbot of the Gyantae 

Monastery appeutii to be 5J Avhieh I took to be an 
uniiiiqal form of S| //. From Turthpr inquirieu, liow- 
ever^ I giither that tiie letter is TiiLunt for 3^ m, und 
io cither o mistake i» Hie cutting of the seal or a itmngely 
clear iniBinqjressioti of the .‘wal. The last word is therefore 
itani, and Btauds for “a seal," siinilar to 

tfmw-itri. The inscription is theiiefore ''The seal 
of the Head OlHcial of the JPal /(Klior-Ciihw^il).- 
Monastery'’. 

Tiift reading of tiie second column of the seal of the 
Jonn-p/iiis of Gyaiitsc which I have given on p. 12 lu* 
'■ rd^i/nff” is not eornect. I coniiot think how the misUko 
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occurred- The wonl, which h correctty hi llic 

dm wing of tlie sed on j), 11. l^i ^ lisii, ^oHiciur' 

Tiie [ttrni nt the letter ditrers finin tluit at the Ijqttoni 
of the second coiuiim nf the IhilaL I^ntn’H Smi (Fig, I on 

the Plate) but is the same as thnt in Dr* Fruiicke's 

Ladakh block-print a1phii1)et {JllAS,, UilO. p. 1211). 
The iiiHcriptioti on the aeat is, theiefore, rGynl-rt^if ami 
sLandti for '' t:G^/al-TM dzoTiff Hm **Tlie offimsd 

seal of Gynntae Fort*", 

A Droii^ in Tibet is noi inorely the fort, but a district^ 
of winch the foil is the heiidr|uartersof tlie aditiiiiistration 
under the Jong-pdns (Ditong-pUn^i). 

With reference to the neal of the Khyalt-yiug^ who \h 
the Prim (3 ^fhiisber of the Tashi Diiuaj referren.! to on 
p. 12, I have since received the reply of tlie Khyab-yitJg, 
which is that the seal is an old one, and lio does not know 
the nleaning of the diameters. 

Since I wrote tlio above paper, I Imve obtained, thrcaigh 
the couilcsy of the Rev. leather Felix, O.M.C.i n c<Tpy 
of tlio Dalai I..jiina% seal, and Jibn that of tlie 
the Regent of Jjliasa, affised to two docuiiicnt*^ of the 
year 1741 r grantcil to the Uapudiiti Fathers at Lliasii, 
allowing theni to pieiich fi-edy liio G!mf.tian religion, and 
al!owing the TilieUns to ejiibnicc it iiinnoleHted. Tliese 
rlociinieiits have l>een described by the Rev, Fat lie r Feltx 
in an artide On tlie Persian Farniaijs gmiiied to tJiif 
■lesuith by the Ituyhtil Ein|Mjrors, mid Tibetan and XeH-jiri 
Farinaiis granted to tlie Capndnit Jlisaionarics in Tibet 
and Nepal", in the Joiinml of the- Adatic Society of 
, Rongal,^ as follows: — 

'' IL Tlic second category ;hIio\va two Til>etan dipioiinks 
in " LTiniii* or ' Uinln cinik'^ diaractera, Tlie largci one 

' r\U iff.n.), p, 32,7. 
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H of JI^V^l^c,^ Kiiij^ of Tilset, at Lis residence of K/idcm 
Klnin/rar, in tlie year of the [roii Bird, the *J0tU al the 
Hpveiith moaT\, which correnponda to the S)th Septeinbor, 
1741, of the ChTistian errt. The second i» from the hand 
of the Dftlai Diiiia, written and ^iven ut Ins ^eat palace 

PotniA, tlio 28i]i cl the liiiit month of tlie stAr, called 
TiiruintfPp^ ill the year of the Iren Birth which ih according 
to our reckoning October 7th, 1751 p Both these inhiiTi- 
ineiits Were given by the King nud the Ihiliii Larna to the 
(xupitchiii l^]lLhe^s, and allow'cd thetn to preach freely the 
Chmtiaii Eeligioii and their Tibt'tiin subjects to eiiibrace 
it unmolested. Tlie OTiginal tnaiidates are still preserved 
in the Archi ves of tlie Prapagnndaiti BoineK w'hcre I found 
til cm written in a Ijcautiful hand, on large y el low silk 
^(heetsT aa je the custom at the Court of Lhasa. Both aro 
duly authenticated w'lth red-ink iniprtissions of the seals 
of the King and the Dalai Ljiinii."^ 

1 would note that as both documents are dated in the 
p^ttinc year, that of ih^ Iron Birdp which eorresponda to 
B741 a.b., the date of 1751 assigned to Uie document 
gnvntcd by the Dalai T^\u^a appeara to be a mistake. 

A reprotluclioii of these seals is given Ihclow* (p. 468), 
The seal of the Dalai Lanni is interesting as lieiiig diHhront 
[I'oin the seal at present in nsCp both in the siicof tlicseal 
imd ill the inscription 

'Hic inscription on the seal is the same an that on the 
of the Dalai Lama on a letter pre^^^rveti in the archive.s 
of one of the noblo fandlics of Tjidakb, an illustration of 
w'hicli has lje*ni given by Div Francke in JRAS-k 1912, 
p. 747, The seal is, however, much larger than the one 
illustmtctl by Dr. Francke. 'rho only ditfiircnce in the 
characters on the tivo lieals is the initiiil letter* which 
is I —I on Dr. Franckseal and on the present scaL 

■ tArvm'iirfic/ or Tltf Tw^wtii'- 

fourth CotyH^illutioi^, coTTo^peuiliIL^ to the wveiuh uaonth. 

■ OjiL ju OiJt 
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Firat colitnin . Tlh rie IiCftftdrft/, 

Second colmnt].To-in/ b/auMA. 


Third oolnmn . Yi-tham-ha 

NmiKjty! "Tha roynl seal of i D» vje hChhnwj,' Dabi 

Tln-rn iA no 6«<il character t=s to fiil tip llic coluiim at 
the end of the sifftl aftci- w Jiicli clearly shona that 

the c=3 which caseuia in the preaent acals of the Dalai 
Linina is not intended for wa, and the inticHplion la not 

’* vffifat im ", 


> h/)i».r> Chimuf, i» tliB TilirtAn ftirm of iJj«Siin»lErit Vairadhiri^ tU 
Bo<]hliuki.t<ra BeBox of tlia Cele»tJA] BikIiIIja Aksliutiiya. la Tibenok 
Hiidtlbisim. Jiowrver. fL U oitnuiderw] that lie ia tha Belles at .Salcvn 
MuDi. aadthAtliolalheeya/Ua|«.tl.| Buitnia.a»| that he I. ioMre.t^l 

m tm 








EXAMPLES OE TIBETAN SEALS 




The document granted by the Regent of Lbaafli to the 
Capuchins )>oars two seals^ & smaller one at the head of 
the documeiit and a larger one at the eud. 



i^miiLler swd of tho Repeiu of UiiM IflKriptbn on tlm .^tA etfcUirffqcl. 

nn A permit to the 

^tanki «it Uiiua in 
tho ymyr 1741 a.d. 

I am unable to attach any meaning to the characters on 
the SI nailer scab The second ekoracter in the hriat colimm 
resembles tf and the third j; the top character In the 
Kceond column resembles tlie seoond rh* and the bottcnn 
nite n The top character in the third column resemhles 
the |>eiiultirimte charaeter and the boLtniii one nL 
The other characters appear to Im 3Iongotiaii seal characters 
or imitations of them. 

The impi'essioii of tlio larger weal of the Regent of 
Tihasa (p. 4T0) is very clear. It appear to he in old 
Mniigolian seal character, or an imitation of 

ill my former paper I gave for comparison a drawing 
ijf two seals on a Iwiuk-nOte of the Ming Dynasty> which 
is illuistraled in Yule's Tnuxltf of Polo, Mr. Hi H. 

Morse Inw kindly sent me a neprcuductioa of another ktiik- 
note of ilie Ming Uynaflt}^ which foniid in lOOD in 
the pcdcistal of a Buddha in the groufids of the Summer 
IVihutc outside Pekinp and wliich is illiii^ti’ated in his JVnclc 
U 7 ni Jclinrwijj/TVfiiori of China, in which the seal charactci'S 
oil the note itself and of the seals on the note arc much 
dearer than on that illuatratcd in Yules iraixtt oj Mitvc^ 










EXAMPLES OF Tl BETAS' SEALS 

Poh. It would be intcrestiog if aotue Chinese wholar 
would cxaijiiue the Tibetnn seuls I liAve mentiotiodi wlucb 
appear to be ati iniitatlon of the Mongotiau or ChSueao 
twil ebameter, to atw wliether tbey cau be dccipiiered on 
timt luisb. 



xtmi of the Reeuut of UirtM^oo « pDHnjt gs-*iil 4 td to Uic Cji|iiiirtito 
MmikAAi Lluuui in theytuir A.a I7J1. 
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A NEW GANQA RECDM AND THE DATE OF 
SAKA 380 

r. FLEET, LC-S. tHrru )t Pii ll-, V ’LF^ 

A TR. H. KRISHNA SASTRI hm i^a^utly brougljt to 
notice ft new' and hij^hly interiListtng mmrd. at one 
ot tbe enrly Gntigu ruloi-H of ^JvtforCr whicli is incified on 
ft Ki^t of tbreu copjier pliites fi»jn Peiiukondoi m the 
Aiiantftpur District, Madnis-^ I liftve tlic record in hmid 
for in the Epiffmptikf IndintA ^ anil In my pupcr 

<jii it I aIiuR discu»^^ fully itft hfltnn?, its date, and iLs 
lpc 4 iNiig on certain other riNJorda of iho taiiie scries. As, 
liowerer, its date can only be fixed on the paliicogrnpliic 
cviilciioe, \ihicli in llm ca*e cnUils a somewhat long 
Kirtting out so tliat iiiy paper cannot be puUiabed at any 
very early tiinCr and as an account of the lecoid la awftitcd 
with eagerness in certAin |■jna^terB, I give here a brii^f 
notice of it, and also deal with another matter which is 
mtinccied with it. 

Tina new record fixim Pciuikonda is in Sanskrit^ in prose 
throughout except for three of the usual i in precatory 
veriies at the end of it, mid in characters nf an early type 
id the ulphftbet of Western India. It gives the short 
]^edig^ti:e which 19 shown on pi 473 liehnv. And its 
idijeet is to recite that Madhavs I I grunted to a Bruhinnn, 
on ti full-1 luxiii day of the nioiiili Chaitra (no era or regnal 
year is given), sixty-five plots of having a i^ow^ing 

capacity of tweiiLy- 9 e;ven in the KariiiutintL 

nrea lit 4 i place iLiuiied Painvi-iifcuhiltfttakft, "" Pariivi gi^eut 

’ S«e h ih Ann uni Rrfjert en Epigni phy for the yertr IL 

NV 12* Jl[hl.l p, yS. JlATAA. 3* 4. 
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tunk," in the Panivi district (viahaiftil The charter was 
wriUeti by Apilpa. son of the goysmitli Aiy-a. 


Ill its elmractciT}, latiguagi.-, and orthography, thin, 
rcc^jntl atands all the usual testa; and its executltiu is 
good througliout. III alj rcapccta it contrasts verv 
favouraUy with the other retoids of tlie same seriei. 
of which some aitt plainly spurious ami olhars are to 
«iy the least doubtful. And my eancliistoiis about it 
are that we have liere at last a genuine early Oaiii^n 
record, and that on tbe pakeograpbie evidence it is to bo 
placed about A.n. 500, and sonieu'liat liefore that vear 
rather than after it: a.i>, 475 secuia a verv o-ood datn 
fur it. 

As regards its Ijooring on the other recoids which 
iiave beiiu i-cferriMi to, 1 wiJJ lici-e any oidy tliis. TJiosc 
otliei- i-ecoi-ds, iiicluding one whicli pur|K>i-ts tu come from 
the lime of the same ruler Mildhuva II, give a ditt'erent 
statement of the pedigree. Tliey otnit the Ayyavanimn 
of this record, and substitute two gcucratbna in the place 
of hhii: they imnK* liarivanaan as the sou of Madliava I, 
and l’ishnug5pa as the son of Harivarmau; and they 
represent Madhnva II a» tim aoii of Vishtjngopa, instead 
of Ayyavaiinau, It must be obvious that two such 
different statcineuta cauiiot both lie true : they iniirlit 
Isith Iw spurious and uniulialilc; but they cfuinot lioth 
be nutlieiitic. This new recoid. howevor, impresses ilaeif 
iiIMJu us as a genuine one. And we therefore adopt its 
nccoiiiit of the pedigree, and find Imre still another reason, 
and one which ought to he enough in itself, for con- 
dumning such of the other records of this scrieB as are 
not betrayed at once by their characters or other 


Now, liatve no date in the Saka em of 78, or in 
any other such reefcoiung. for any of tbissc early Uahga 
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Early Ganga pedigree 

EoAkapiTomajif 
J[^hanTia^nu] hddh irdja ; 
ot tbe JihdEkreya (Gftiiga) fiLinlly 
Atid Ehe Kil^vilyiviia g^tra 

Midhava Ip 
Mahddhiraja 

Ayyavaman, 

Gaiiga-Nlja (no othor title is ^y&n ); 
aiioidte<1 liy the Pallam Mahdrtija Siiiitiiivarniad 

M&dhava II. 
atiiiA SimliAvarmnn, 

Mahihlhiraja ; 

one]Died by tbe PEdlavo Jl/tiltdrrl/a ^kandiiviLmiaD 


ruleta, and dd other meadSp beyond the pakto^niphic 
guide, of Kxhig the time of any af thein.^ That being eOp 
we are liitereiitctl In coiwidering whether anytliitig ran 
}>e detei'iniiied by meanu of the stateiiienta, found for the 
tiri*t time in tlitH new record, that Ayy'avamian wrw 
Aiiaintofl by a IVdlava king named SiibUavm-inaii^ and liia 
«oii M^iiava II by a Fa If aval king named Skandavannain 

I identiry tids Siihliavariiinii with the Pa I lava king 
Siihbuvarnmn II of wlioiii we iiave tw'O I’T^corda the 
clmrnctera ot 'which match exactly llioac of our new rrconl 
of Mmlhnra IIand i afimitm that a Skaiidavattiinii 

* 1 [flit imiite., til ewreeb tlie ttHliA wJilob Me eASArtwl in a fow of 
the ipurioai ftiibga rw»rd«i nml in iJio lnwginiit]ii“ffl chrvaiet? oatiilffl 
K«b|niEld^raj&kkAi 5 liioy are worthier, atwl «ot tTcn flt in willi 
vaah oLtwr^ 

* Namely, nUlkP iiaagalar grant, jmuwI frem l^tUanaparet/iMf- Attf-* 
toU 5p p. IM. aiKl pUMss? ana (2^ the Inkini grftttl, twneii frem 
Menm&inn, Epu /he/., vat B, p. 1 ^ 1 , and plate- 
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cnint next or nest hut one in tlio siicce,ssion after him, 
which is likely enough, as the iiauieSkaiidiivni inajt stands 
twide in the pedigree of Sihihavarinan IJ, in the of 
his grandfuther and of that king's grandfather. 

But here, again, itt the matter of exact dates, we are 
tiiet by the difiicuEty tliat we have no inscription a I date 
in the baka or any ottier era for aiiv of the earlier 
Pallava nilerK, and no otiior epigraphic means, Ijeyond 
palaet^aphy, of fixing tiio times of any kings of that 
family till about A.D, IJ45. 

It [a posflihlojhow'ever, that we tuay find wliat is wanted 
ill the literary date which is to be conaiderwl now. 


Not long ago Mr. R. Naru.aimlmchar brought to notice 
rt Diganibora Jain work entitled I^kavibhigo, wriUon 
perhaps by Siililiasfira or perhaps by Ssrvauandi&i and 
treating of Jaiu cosmography, in eoniieetion with which 
there is put forward the date of :^akn S80, a,d. 458, for 
II i’nilava king SiiiihavaniiaTi.' 

The manuscTipta of this work end with four versos 
which uro plainly not a part of the work I tael L The last 
of them only tells ua that the work consists of 1538 verses 
in the Annalitnhli metre, Tlie other three run thiis;^_ 


Uimvyebliyah sura- mfujitsh -Oru -sadHsi iri-Vardhamaii- 
iirhata 

yat:prokt(Ltli jaguto vidtiftnam^akhilaili juataift Sudhai in- 

ad Mil I 


* On rtii* iMiflt »eo nalo l cn jj, 470 ijclow. 

- hta JtysMB Archfleota^col KtpcrL qt IWXi. 35, ]J2, jurI 

fer dsUUs bia Report of IPlir, jmia, 11 .^. Two injutM!«irii)U of tTiJwork 
linvo Imn fonnd ; dod in Nsgiin at Bomlwy, sDa iho otiisr {d Ku«m« 
f.‘>umuaer!i st in South Kawm. The work it a Sunnlcrit Obe 

baited on Prikrit wril-inp, frttto one (,f which, the Trtlflk*w,Jn.«i' 
it quoto* a few versw. I it fmm Mr. Nimuiwh.cW. in aoswerm 
* reference, that it ies Uifaunben n-ork, 

* ^ "'•cellar'* (kHMnUtiOn of them In 

|driLi li^ of uiH Ropori {kf 
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ritliaKiy-avulik-agikUkili vimchitnrh teit =Shliha5»ur-aniliina ’ 
b}iEl8}]tiyjil> purivnrUuiL+iia iLipuiiai]i *imiii>iinyfttarU * 
tiAdhnbhib ^ ) 

\'judvi iiLhite Kjvvi-sut& Vrahabb^ dia Jhe 

nljcjttariliihti aita-ptikshain-iipetya clmhdr^ I 
chu. Pilp^likA-iininani Plujia-raiHlitr^ 

j^straiii puta likUit^v4n=:iiuiiii-SarvaJiaiidS I 2 

tu dvaviihae KiVficli-i^ab ^ SiiivhavarjiiEiijal.i t 
fl^Ity-a^'6 siddhaiiiretach^cbliata-ttaye I ti 

1) That wliole Uymg out of the world vrUMi 
wa.^ told to worthy pf?oplo by the holy Arhai VardhajuSnii 
ill the groflt assembly of gods and moo, (and) which was 
icramt by Sudliarnmn and otlierB (liWff) came down 
through a succession of teachurSp as as translated^ by 
the KiLge SiiiiiiatfQra:* let it be liighly approved by clever 
^ood ineu 

2) The saint Sarvanatidiii fonnerly wrote out 
scripture umilc a ropy of it] at tbe village 

uauied Pa^jika iu the Paita-rtifllHm cauiitr^^ wdicn tbc 
Sou of the Suti [Saturn] wiia a lauding iu Yai^va [thw 
nakEtuiim Uttara-Aaliadhftjp when Jiva [dupiter] was in 
Vnshftbha [the HignTaurua]t{«riti) when the Moon i^aclied 
ft l>right fortmght iti iHjoUm^ (darsfr 

I Rtud SiiliAu/flr^p wStli i Lnstewl of t. Mr. Xant-ihftSiftfiSjfti* Iipw takort 
iKlii tAmit AS SiliihMflri; hul tJmfc woliIlI gU'C htm t^/FtAdHtfrjf-n-SiFwF^ 
which "violiitM t!h 3 tnietre. 

^ ttfiftd iMi ^ 

^ It t^fcAL ono Rmnui^eript hiwi ihii rBading, hnfc ihe other hm 

nf ecunie irithmit ftay diflensnee in tlm mennitigi 
B.I anj mlo, Mr, Xsiriuiimlilichai: hui given the WjStda in both 
Either TO muni atnond thn toit Into poT^|M 

doe»- net Miliafy tho molrw c|n|tt *o welli or oiso wo mui&i nR4 iho goniMva 
ef this baw U, * inaAEor, lord, rulltr\ iniilMd or iht more ouitOTimrr 

* It &AU Imralv bo doubted that thLi ftiitdliig, pf the Ma^labywr. 
tnanuKript, 1ft IrftUr iKan thu iat tfAwlaaiftt *‘of thow having Iha 
apfiol Ipr loti SalcBt"' al the Boml»y manoMript. 

* Ut. wa^ qampoMii hy turning rauttd of laHguaBW." 

'* FU^iding tlwA name aew noE« 1 above. 
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(Vei-se 3) Th is was occoTupl iah^ in t he twen ty-second 
year of Siihhaviirmai], lord of Kitschin three hundred, 
with edghty in front, of the Sakft yearfl," 

Following Mr. NarosiinEifLcliaFs inttirpretatioii of these 
verseSp we gather three things i — 

First, the Lokavlbhlkga wiis based on Piwkrit writings 
whieli were put into Sanskrit by a ptjri^Ji ziamed 
Sithhayiira.^ 

Secondly, ii copy oE the SanskHt work was iinule by 
a ^Kjrsori imtned Sarvanandin, mid was finbhed op a certain 
day ill 380, in a.d. 458, 

Tiiirdly^ that da3^ also fell in the tweiit3'^-tiecond year of 
the reigii of a lord of Kafichh that is, a Pajlava king, 
named Sinihararman, who accordingly began to reign hi 
A.II. 436-37 and w^as stiJI reigning in A.D. 458. 


Before coiuinitting oui-selvcfl to Jin acceptance of the 
date thns put fonvard for StihhavArman, king of Kililchh 
And then proceeding to decide which among ranouis 
Pallava kings named Siriiharamian may l>e identiHed 
with liini, w*c should like to consider how- far the record 
of tiiE date may be taken m a reliable one.- In ndditiEJii 
to the general point that such a literary date as thb one 
has in no way the valne which attaches lo an inscriptional 
date, there are the following particular reasons for not 
accepting it very readily. 

I I ifme-T fmtn ^Ir_ NiJsuEiinkaclLiir id ukiag the zimns of th« fim 
wniut inKUad of SSriihuaH t m unto 1 oil p. 4?a *liov*. 

Hut I follow hi# ibiit the work wm compdawl la Sanskrit by Uiol 
^HTiWUi Ami diAt whmK Smn-anAnilm iIhJ to wrilo Odt b oopy of it, 
1 ilti » for Ih* ■Mice fif uol differliig Uhnecc^arily. EaL the tent ii* 
r(|ttBlly well open* if noC liQtCof, to bein^ truEiwluted HO rte to tell lig that 
fSidilLuam (wiupilcil the ecMaiDgmiihy hi PrAkdti nnd t\imt it 
SorvAiwndin wild tondenDd it into SiUiiknU TliAt, liOwever, floee dot 
atfdct the Tttel poiat,^ whi-di ii thin, wluaover wila dono by in, 

it ciono ID enfl in tho LWonty-eccBda year of Siihbilfarnuin. 

» Compare my remtirkt III thin Joilnul, lOJO, p. e20, note b 
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III tlie tirHt place, tin? reference to SiiiihAvannaii kin^ 
of Kiiilclii (ConjeeveranO that the date must come 

from J 3 omewhet\^ in the Pallava temtory* wliieh iraH about 
ha if-way cluwri iti Southern India, And, even a{.iart from 
the fact tliat the caTlleak known instance of the luie of tlie 
^ka era aiijivhere near the Pal lava territory only dates 
fioin ^ka 807, in A.t>. 945. hve centuries later than our 
given date,^ it is. sitrango to find the era not only used but 
also actually tiaiucd as the J^aka'* era anywdieiij In 
Sontliem India at so early a time as A,d* 4oS. 

The Saka em Imd its origin, tm an ordinary regnal 
I'cckcuiiiig, in Northoni India, in Katliialwnr and that 
neighlji>nrhood I and it spivad abix:wid ami was inve^tvd 
witVi the name S^ka ^mly when it was taken up hy the 
aHtmnomei'^ as their second working reek on in g for use 
[larticuinriy in their Karanivi or pi'iiclical lumdbooks, 
whieli not very long liefoo? ArD^ 509,^ It ia Lraced 
tii-Mt, without nny name attached to it, in the imffiriptionH 
nf XahapatiEi from Smik and la the inscriptinns arid cm 
the coins of liisauccessorB.thc so-called Western Kshatrapis 
»ir Satrap, from Kathiawar ami tUmv prts, which give 
dates in it ranging froiii the year 4i to the 3 "car 310, 
119 to 3S8, 

Thu uarlicfit insUmco of its use under the nanic of the 
Aikaera is nti astronomical oue^ dating from Saka 427, 
with details falling in a.U. nOo, which is cited by 
VAiiihamiliira of t-jjain in Ids Pafichiudddhaiitika, k S 
i written alsnit a.d. o5Cl>, and was taken over hy him 
from the astronomer LatachtiryB. w'ho seems to have been 
a native of Onjarat.® Aud the next literary mention of 
It, again an iLsLrtmoinical mm, la foniid cither in the 

' Tl«» in^UnL'c I* ffom no EuMflrti Cllflinkvii iWHtI, Kiflllmra"* lirt c( 
thfl XEki£!ri|:t[.iw34 ijf ^*14 thiim Indiii, /im/., *• ■|JpnHjiic. 303- 

■ Fop pce^leiitn rpiaJirk!i ou ihm e»tply aiai IaW hiiewy of tiiu S*k* 

om, see lliui JoujtmS, ItilD, p. 81 ?*: lOlii p. 

^ Vaj^hoEiiihim ftlM> inentbiti it hy annii?, wjttmit JatM hi il^ Its hii 
Briliiit-SuLUttt, S, 2fl>, -1 ; 3:. 
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of Bt;ihiiirtgiipui of Bliiiiiiiat in HdijputJ^uil. that 
1i« wrt>te his Bralnna-ShJdhmita in 550, a.d. Q2S} 

ov ill the woik of Lalla (written aibdiit the .same tiiiiej, 
who Jnid duwn 420, a.r 4119, oa an epoch for inukiti;^ 
ceruiJii correctionti in Humu hfiu<e» for caleiilfltianji,® 

The enrliest ircicriptional use of it, with tlie name 
attAched to it, in any part of India, is found in a ripcord 
of the Chalitkyn king Kirtivannan I at Badanii in the 
Hijapar Biatriet, Eonibuvv which is dated hi ^aku 50Q. in 
A.ti. 578.^ JJiiring the nest century we Hini it hi only 
eleven inNcriptional dates, rawging fiqin 8nka 536, 
A.D. 604i to i^aka 598^ a.d, 676, of which three (of a.d, 611, 
612, and 694) are Cliftltihya dates from We^itern India 
and the others come from Gandmdia. to winch foi-eign 
country the i-eekoiling mast Jiave l>ecn carrie*! in the 
eoiirae of the early trade from Broach via Tagara (Ter) 
to a port in the Kistiui District, Madras, and m across 
the Bern* 

After that time the use of the ora incrcaaed and apread 
in Southern India, particularly in the western parts^ and 
eveiilually found its wa}- into the North. But ta e are 
not eoiicertuHi here with its later histoiy. 

From liefore a.u. 576 we have a sufiieieiit uuinber of 
Hilda ted inwcriptionul recorilH, from all parU, to convince 
iiH that the reckoning was hardly if at oJJ known in 
Southern India Ijcforc niiout A.U. 550, vvlitm tijc ChalukviH 
rose to power and adD[itiKJ the use of it, iufjat likely 

* &i. 6iEiJhftkiira nvivcdi, tk^tiiFimi pi 4rj7, 7, S, 

* E<3. Budhnkiiifii ]>vitr4>dn HtHniireta {ISHOji, p, IS, m 

veme IB. ^ 

* Kielhoru’a BautlK^ni hint, u ^laiTci, Xo. 3, 1 met ftnide, oi cciirw, 

vftfioti# .S*iia dabM, rmin i24a to 4^7, wkEcb iju [ml fonr«H 

ir^ !l|iiiri0i)4 recqriU, mtvve at the Clfiiga sorlM p,iirl otlicm frotii atfujr 

? no vaJue attiKiJian to 

‘ Ftir iwe Ititll.dm'i LUt (j| tlie ])»tca of llii> Suko 

Etb in lnKri|i(iilha tn Iiul, Ant,, vol. vf4, ji. I&l, Xm, )4 „„d m to 13 
Xoi. I to li mud 15 mr* ri(thtiy mmrLed l.y him mm tfmnmu, mud odm« 
from tun).' nflur ttL« tlmu irfUi Ithich w« an, eoneafned i Xo. 13 |a (hu 

biklllmi liiln ol fimictt ,VJ«. a. p, 37a» meillianed j u,( abo, u. 
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iiK n result of getting officiul fl-Htrologers from the 
direction of Ciujiii'^t niid. its iieiglibourhood. And it 
sectiis worth wdiile to note that Professwr Kielborn^a Jiflt 
of the Pal lav a recordB in £yL hid., vol T, app^dix, 
Xos, 610 to 656, does not show any rchcord, capable of 
being taken in any way as a Pall&va record, which 
presents a d-ate ; nor Iieis any such record been found 
since the date of that list: also, that Piofeswr IJnttzsch, 
who has a wide ac^junintance with South-Indian literature, 
told me in 1D09 that, ap&it from the coae that we are 
CoiiFiidering and three well-known ones of A.J>* 163, 83T, 
and 697,^ he did not know of any South-lndian literary 
works, other than cainparatively modem ones, which are 
dated in the ^^akiv era. It may also l>e noted that in the 
reccjrds of another great wntherii dynasty, tliat of Lhc 
CholiiR. the earliest traceable one presenting a Saka date 
is the Kaliyur iiuicription of Apmiiieya, a geiieml and 
iniEiister of Rajanijadeva P wliich ie dated in Saka 93^, 
with details falling in A.O. 1006.- Like the earlier Eastern 
Chahikyas, the Pallavas and the earlier CliOjasand their 
udicials and subjects seem to have favoured the system 
of regnal reckonings to the entire esclusioii of any cm. 

In these circuinstaiiccs, we could hardly fail to View 
some what doubtfully n literary date %vhich purports to be 
of ^flka 360, AM. 456. But further, this dato does not 
actually come from a.P. 458. This is made clear by the 
statement that Soivanandiii wrote his copy of the 
Ij5kavib1mga in that year, indeed, but” fotracrly {piira.y^ 

^ Thp** Jire: - j 1) Tho Jiin naxivaisiiia* 7051 Ind. toL ^S, 
y. HI* and PfrtflEwra'ft Fourth Kijport -c^ci Sanskrit cAtrmctff, p. HO ? 

(U) tlifi Ja^iiidha^ftlAtllcA, HakA TJiS* JBBBASp voL IS, p. 2:^: a-sd 
iho Uttara-t^umnEk, AiSta S'iO (eumnt) e .4n/., vvL l-i p. 3l7r 
iShuiidATkar'a Raport on SAnaknt MSS, for ISSi-W, pp. 4^. 

■ KieiSKtfu^l Soinbern IMl. -hoTra, No. 713. Thiv, mDroOVer, 
from A# alw arts twelve oat of the pest fottrCMn ^OPh jnaUuiBca, 

ranging from A-D. lOl- (No. 717) to I H-< ^Xoh, iS3, 7^). 

» Mr. NaraAtmhAvhKr haa not failed le notiw thU word but ha^ 

■onght to eiplain it away aj maanii-ig iooesaantly ^ with the aenati 
JSAS. 1015, ‘ 
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Tills is piftiiily ti statement whieh was put oil r^onj at 
a v*<?ry appneekbl^r time af trcr iliat of Sarvnnttiitlia Uirjifielf : 
and it 13 not at all calenlated to help ns to accept tlie date 
eontidently^ 

On the ufchei- handp hnvrever, in favour oT the date it is 
to be noted that we have no aif^ns of any famous kin^^' 
Simhavamianp Pallava or other, who might be cited (as, 
for instance, Chandragiipta or Aiftka iniglit be cited h wiLli 
pcrlmps a traditional date for him, by an^'^ouc wi.^hing 
to flct up a particular antiejuity for a FavouriU work. 
The introduction of such a name can iiardLy be accounttL^d 
for, except on the understanding that there is aontetlniig 
substantial at the bottom of the date. And the date can 
be understood if we assume that the line of teachers to 
which Sirlilialura, Sarvanandin, and the composer of the 
verses belonged, had preserved a Pattavali or other record 
which included ro 3 "al as well as priestly' names and 
details, and from which someoDC using it Buyout (say) 
^aka 080, A.n. 758, —-(but it might ^rell be very much later 
still),—was able to connect ^arvauandin wdili the twenty- 
second year of a Pal lava king Siibhavarniaii, and, by 
adding up details of tlie lengths of reigna, to put together, 
with more or kss aceumey, a total of 800 years which 
took him back to what he would naturally call " Saka 
380'' for Simhavarman and Sarvanandin. 

l"his date, in fact, is much on a par with many dales in 
the Yikrama era of E,C, 58 vi'hich we have from tlie 
northern Jain literature and records; os, for instance, lu 
a PattAvali of apparently the Vata Gachchha which states 
various dates as being of the ycam 350, 385, -tl2. and so 

it mtlPt be ffnpposcd^ thjLt SArTA«i.Af«din Trrate hit of the work 

ilnught AWAV At one fitting;, or et any rite witbdul^ laving it atiHo 
Id (AV&tir of ony other duties. It b diOiDujt to think thAE juyone will bu 
fouDd to eddorso lucb * mandcring^ whidh iwcian lo he nSAily bued on 
WIM eodtuHioa with pj^ra, pAram, 'filling, mAklng full', whence wc 
hm in MmTfilhl^Nrtf, "comtltetc, etiEirc? fully, theronghly ^ tl-ic word 
pHnl ie too well efttmbUahed meeniEig hi SAnAkrit njkTrAtive ' befom, 
formerly, of old *. 
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OH. Vikraina*V iind ielb ua, for iiistoLnc^, that: 

' The ^^atniilijaya-Mahatmya^ was coiopo^d by Dhanei- 
vurastiri at Valabht^ at the earnest request ot Siladity* 
iiivth^ ^ear) 417 after Vikrunia/' i.e,p in A,P. 420.^ AVe 
iiave no desire to dispute tbeae dates tliemselvesp bo far as 
the years are concerned : at least, not all of them, thoug^li 
we csoiindt accept the statement about the Satmiisjiaya- 
M&hfttmja, if only because there was no king Siladltya of 
Valablii before at any rate A.li. 59Q, Butp as it is clear 
tliat the term Vlkraina was not connected with the era of 
B.Cp 58 before about A,n, 800.^ we arc sure tlmt It wjis not 
included in any ori^nal entries on wUicb the dates may 
have been based, fn the same way, it ifl practically 
certain -—(though in this case we run more closely to the 
limita)—that this date of ^Inka S&O is at least not based 
on any original record w'hich included the term Baka- 


Sueb are the points for and against the acceptance of 
the date of l^iaka 380. a.J>. 458, put forward in connection 
with the LekavibhiAga for a Fallava king Sithbavarnian. 
We should like, of eour&E, to I earn sometbiug more about 
Biihhasura, Sarranaudiii, the Lokavibhaga itself^ and the 
Prakrit Tril6kaprajftapti which is quoted iti it. before 
coming to any linal conclusion : and. as all the indications 
are that the record of the date must come from the 

* Sm HhwMlArl!Jir''» Export oa Swjikrit MSS. far Llm yimr 1 S$S-S 4 + 
ji. 322. 

^ Lqcl ciL. line IT. Ttic word* hfS r—ViLramAt 477 VaUbK^^Airi 

WllArl ityfi. npnrAd hAna. SAttUtiljAy^'TlUiKitm^lllih l)ilMn6*rAriWanBA kHtlltn. 
Tho term u^xinidha ia rather but It tu ba inilicalc^l 

mawiifig tm impartutiatfl or Joreeful fDnu ol atA^ar<4rtii4. 
MfiucftLng \ by thfl priraltol pcisAii^ itt tbs pro** v^rgiati of Dbaneivars. ■ 
^yokf iDAdfl in ITWI by JCjiHisaratnn Anri G&Ued zWminjay aTTlAHftt my- 
Ollethn. wbera we Hm-ttb *— |iirtri^trujnj*yHfld4JniJr*.-kg-r*kA 8u:niAhtfft*de4-» 
AxIbipatL-nrl^UAdityA-nripOiy = abby*rtli*tiAJ'A , . . ^ IJKan&jvarMOri- 
hhii . * . . arl - iSai.rnfniJty4 - fnuMtinyuh k^ntaw- I indebted t« 
iJr Barnett for this fljtnicti tram Weber a Berlin Cntalogue^r voL C, 
[unt p. 1072. 

* See KEDlhom in /Ad*. jtiU,, toL 2it\ pr 40^! 
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we-steru pArUa of the Pal lava douimioiis^ perhaps furthi^r 
inf]uirie3 iu the east of Mysore and that neighbourhood 
may produce some liseful rtjNult 

while, as I liave no wiah to rajeet uiineeeasarily 
anything that can by any rnmiv^ bo made useful in eettling 
the eariy history* and a^ I tiiid tliab a Pal Java king 
Sldihavaruiaii.laiown from iiiscriptioiial-soucees,—immdy. 
Sitiihavannan I I of the Alfingalur and Pikira teeonia (tt&w 
p. 4" aljove), — ■ b really to lie placed not long before 
A.m 5(H), I am diaponod to think, subject to auch 
resori^ationa os naturally present theniiiolvea, that vw 
may go m far aa to accept this dale of Saka 380. 
A,l>. 458, with the ctfeet of putting the begiimiug of his 
reign in A.D. 436 or 437* as approximately a good one 
for him, and as giving a fairly sound starLing-poInt for 
fixing the early Pal lava chronolog}" and other matters 
connected with it 

On this hftsb, evants may be fixed provisionully as 
folJow's 

Simhavamian If liegan to reigu . . . a.p. 436 


„ anointed Ayyavarnian , 450 

was still reigning . , 458 

Skandavannati III began to reign . . 460 

anointed Madhava IJ , 470 

Afadliava II made the grant recorded on the 

Ponukopjd*^ plates * * 4T5 


It remains to notice tlie astrological details in ihiK 
litc-iniy data TJiey seem to give it a great nit of reality 
and originality ; especially bc^cause tliey work out 
comsctly. As a matter of fact, however, they increase 
the dauhtrt which sitnronnd it, Itccause they have a 
decidi’dly lattir ring aJmut tliem: in A.n. 45S the Hincliis 
wore still doing not very much more than EceJing their 
way in the matter of the general planetary astrolog^v; 
and the earliest knowni inscriptiouaJ dales which go 
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iHfVOtui the jxmition of the u)oon ore two of A.I>- 66T from 
Combwho, which nome the jsodiocal fti^'ns for oU Uie live 
planets pTOperly aO’Called,' 

The tfiven year is S'aka 380 (expired), be^Hiiniii); in 
Marcli A.!». 438. Tlie detftils are: Saturn being in ViiiSva. 
tliot is, in the ?icitAW<<ifrr( Ultara-Aslmdha, tile regenta of 
whicli are the Viivedevas; Jupiter being in the sign 
VrMiablui (Tauiijs); and the tnooti having come to 
a bright fortnight, that i», Imving just parsed a moment 
of new-itiooii and come to the h*.‘giiinitig of the first tilbi 
or j»nk1u 1 of ft new iiiontii, in -nijdttara. atani. Tlie 
month is not named : it has to lie found fiTnn wlmt is said 
about the place of the moon. As to that, the term nij- 
iiUavft moans any one of the throe ruticohittrtu the names 
of wliieh have the prefix namely, Uttara-Phalgunf, 

nttara^Aslradhii, and Uttaiu-BIiodrapad&, which, along 
with Pushy a, Iielongapcciftny to kings in the appotiioument 
of the '»KcA»7«i{r8a among the various classes of people,' 

The date was calculated for ilr. Jiarasirnhachar hy 
Professor Sosipala Jha, of Benares, who found it to be 
correct for the iK'giiming of Chaitm Jukla 1, l^aka 3S0 
expired, that is, for I Mai’ch, A,l>, 458. Working by tim 
I’rescut Suryo - Stddhfinta and apparently for menu 
places,* he found that “On that day licfore midnight” 

• Sw Kielkorn’^ List of ilie 8 aEo Dotes in Inscritaloos, /stf. Jot, 
vol. 5t, 11 . IH,1, N'iML S3, it; StitI for tiio full lUtaklA tw Bartli's Inttrip- 
itONi tftt CVijnA«(fi/tr, pp OS, 7t. TliO Ocrt of them gives tke sign ttml not 
lltn sai'sho/ml for Lite mOOil ftleo: iKe Mcand give* her aaljAa/t^ (ana 
col the sign). An earlier treonl. of A.n, IfcH. kiM troni CamWlk 
tNa 10 in ihc iikWiO 14*1). gives boll* the naJhiAaini nod the stga for ihs 
siiwcip hut does nyt mention the plnl^fitVs 

^ Tfciert uro vArtau? iiidieAtl^H thui ibo naemti pliicBs sjre tli-n n'glil 
outs to take far plan&tj f-or mvnik » l&iig timtt Aft«r l^iA dftE« with 
whkh WE are c*nwfHetl, And ilaeobi, Mnin String' 

puh^iihcd WLiii In 11#SO, laid me tlmi: m tSie dnv tnantlaneil ftlwve. 
iiv Uicir triie IcmgitudDs. ^lum wm iti ^Tmvaiaft, Ifsft UttftrA- 

AiiSiili^liH dayi earlief, diiil *lnpSUr wjib in A'ivinl, not coming 

to Blmrmnf until iHenE .7 eight ciaya Inter. If. thui wmi etf 6 *r tliAt 
I'f^fiMHtr'sThci worked far tlie mean Inugitudefli RPid qttit* rSgbllj/. 
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[m an quoted : but it is more likuly tlvat lie wild "at tlie 
itiir] night before the l>eginiiiiig of tliat day"] Saturn 
was in Utiara-A-Hlui^Jm^ Jupiter was in Ehaiui^i, and the 
tuoon was in Uttara-Ehadraprida, 

Those results are, of course, quite right as far as they 
go! and it does nut affect tile merits of the case tiiat the}" 
W'ould have hK^u ^rorkied out l^etter aceorriing to iromc 
earlier authority. Nevertheless, w'c cannot accept tliat 
day 03 the intended date ^ l>ocaui^' the state meiit as to the 
position of Jupiter hoa nut been treated properly. To suit 
hifl results, Fnjftfttw Jlia lifts taken the word VrUttabtii 
as in the yiolcsfiah-a of Vrislia.^* He lia,H 

identified Vrisha through Dhftnna w^itb Yamft. who la the 
regent of the nah^taJni Bharaiii, And he hm applied 
the record as placing Jnpiter hi Bharunh 

Now^ tliere is, of course, no particular reason w*liy 
a nakAliiitra should not be cited for Jupiter, just as iiiiich 
as for Soiluni.^ But, to say nothing of the diffieiitty of 
really identifying ^''risha with Yaiiia,* and of the [loint 
tliat, if BharanI had been intended^ the conifM^r of the 
verse w^ould naturally have said Ymna-Lhi, “in the 
itakshetitur of Yama," suiting the metre jiiat as cjcactly, 
flO marked a word as Vrishahke can only mean *' in the 
sign Vrishabha/' And Bharani is a part of Mesha, the 
Ham, nest before Vrishabha, the Bull; and so Jupiter's 
podfciou in Bharani does not place him lu Vrishabhm 
Accordingly, the re^mlt for Jupiter l^ara us from accepting 
the date arrived at by Prefeasor Jha. 

The year is a*d. 458, In this year Jupiter came to 

t In both ows, hQv^var, h would tjci cMoeptietuLL Thua Lnsefiptieuckl 
racerrdfl «haW that il WM ftlwajn tlifr Custom to dta th« Stg^nll for 

tLe pluiota^ just Sail eJeUfl dow in ih* calcmina for reiiisrka atid in tlii* 
jinroaioapia tabliSa whioh arv givens in HhidA almaimca 

*■ Tlie idcA In dodog an seemH to Sava tJjat Vfiilu ii Juiti» or 
VlrLiif dlbarma) pemonibeii iw w. Bull or m Sivft'a Bull, ftfvd lhal Ysma 
jOaa ii A j»r>aniliatt4ea oF DharmiL. But there i» no iudieaiion thaL 
Vrhtha iA found as a tuinie of Yatuii. ITow^vcr, that is bcaide th^i 
questi-ua. 
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VriHhiLbhn, by nieaii motionjiceoitlin^ to the Finst Arya- 
SifJcihsuita (wrltU'ii in a.H. 493 ot* soon on J5 JiUio, 

and ^lC^rordlllg to the Origin ml Sfirya-SiddUauta (eoniiug 
Eroin much ulxmt the sniim time) oti 29 ilunc. iniijit 

therefore look fora day after at any itiU 14 June in this 
year. And 1 tind the day to lie 25 AiiguiSt, on which day 
the new'-mocm of Bhiidrapada ijccorrcdr sitid the 
A^vitm ^ukla 1 bewail, at closely about 43 iiiltiuiea after 
mean sunrise (for tJjjain). The incH>u was in Uttani- 
Fhalgun] at that monient and for 12 hrs. 52 min+ after¬ 
wards. Jupiter was then in Vrishablm (stse above)+ wbei'e 
be remained till 11 June (by tbe RA.S.) or ^IB June (Ijy 
the O.S.S ) iu the next year. And by both the works 
which I have lueiitioiiod SatuniK by mean motion, was 
8tiH in Uttam^Asiiadha: be cniim to tbia on 

Jawuarj% A.D. 458, and was not due to leavo it till 

1 Mftircb. AAi. 459, 

’rtifiH. the real day is *25 August, A.n. 458 : for this day 
the given details for t?atump %Tupiter, and the mwn, are 
all unite right But it does not by any mcana follow 
tlmt the ix’cord used by the cotnpoaer of tlic verses i^uoted 
on p. 474 above contained tbitse details, any more than 
the number of the year nud tbe name of the era. Such 
iteiiis could be worked out and filled in in early times just 
as rtsadilVp though perhaps not as quickly, as we can 
calculate them now. And the whole of verses 2 and d 
may easily have been built up on tbe hasi,'^ pf fiome such 
simple record as that Sarvanaudm finished making a copy 
of the LOkavlbliaga, or finished composing that work in 
iSannkrit (seo note I on p. 47b aliove)p on Alvina (iukla 1 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of Sitebavarinan 
king of Kancbt: all that had to be done was to hi a £^aba 
year in tbe way' indicated on p 480 above^ and then 
work out the places of the moon and the two pbiiicte 
for that day\ 


^ iiCK 3 on p. 4WJt abovo. 
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A PECUUAJUTY OP THE KHOTA^CESE SCRira 
With regard to oiir knoAy|t?dgfe of the Kkot^iriietao 
language, Professor Steii Koimw'g article na Khotau 
Studies^* ill this Jooruai for 11H4, pp. 339 tTt ifi onts of 
tbe toost i to portal It contributions. It settles the date of 
Lluit language, just as Proffsaor Syhaiu Levi’s equally 
important article in the Jaimiu^ (ser. Xh voL ii. 

pp. 311 fi:) bad settled the date of the Kiichean language* 
But Professor Konow's article draws incidentally our 
attention also to a minor point eonceming a peculiarity 
in the Khotanesa script^ which is oF considerable interest 
[loc. cit.^ pp. 341 and 351, footnote), namely, that in 
certain Kliatancse dated documents the word rTw}hddr 
"of the king." appears ‘"miswritten” as TrdfndiL 

The Khotauese language, as is well known, employs an 
{‘nrly form of the Indian script That script uses four 
distinct radical vsigns (mdirikd) to express the four voavcI 
sounds a, i, c. Originally the KhoLanesc script used 
the same sijii^s^ but gradually it came to discard tiie 
special signs for i, u, c in favour of the single radical 
sign for Ok. TIiDncefurth it distinguished the voweJs 
f, Up c from the vowel a by adding to the radical a tlie 
vowel marks by which It distiuguishedr fi-g-. the syllablca 
ki, Jtu, tr from the syllable The originally vocalic 
radical a, in fact, iiow^ came to function as a kind of 
cougoimntal radical, jnat as any other consonantal radical 
Cietc.); the vowot a was fiUp[K)i 5 ed to be " iuliereni 
in it, and the vow'd8 i, tt, a were indicated by adding 
to it diacritical marks. I^efc us transcribe this 7 Ufiai- 
eonisonaiital radical by jr. the Kholnnese then wioto 
^ ;ri, ^ aiii. ^ ju&t as tliey wtoUv c,g.. ^ kti. 
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] iiegroAvtii of the practice of the Khutaneae to treat the 
originally purely vocalic radical ^ as a eyatMi-cousonajital 
radical can l:ie abundantly illaatrated from the fhanu- 
aeriptii and manuscript*fragments recovered from Eastern 
Turkestan. To give a detailed list of illustrations vvoulij 
much exceed the limits of a short note. It will be found 
in the introduction to my furthooming double volume of 
Pnt^rfient^ /rom Eastern Tarhstan, But 
one tlltistratioii 1 may notice here because it bears on tlm 
remark in Professor Kouow’a article above referred to. 
Among the Rolls of the Stein Collection there are two, 
Cli. Iviit, 007 and Cli. 00-tfi (shown in this Journal for 
1911, Pis, J, IV, pp, 452, 458), which give syllabary tables, 
m current tii Khotan, in full detail, iiichidiag the complete 
ISeries of ten vowels (n, t, ti, e, o Intig and short). In theui 
the whole series, including short fl, but excluding long «. 
is written with the ^nasi-cousonantal radical tj, But wJiat 
in the present connexion I wish particularly to draw 
attention to is the circuinstance that the diacritical mark 
indicating the sound of short il is not attached to the 
foot of liie radical in the form of a wedge, or a curve, 
or ail angle, as it is usual with otiier conaonantal ladicaSs, 
but is mounted on the top of tlie radical ^ in the form 
of a curve, as in PI. 1, I. 1, or yf an angle, as in PI, IV. 
h 17. The result is that In these syliaharles the graphic 
sign for short ii is practically indistinguishable from that 
for long ii. The existence of the practice of such writing 
in Khotaueac is confirme^J by the observation noted by 
Professor Konow that the worfi ivjHhrfu seems sometimes 
to lie miswritten rmnnfd. 'I’liat oL««rvntioii sltows that 
the optional practice of removing the il-sigii from ttiC 
foot to the head of the radical prevailed not oiilv in the 
Case of the radical iuit also iti the case of otlier 
consouantal radicals (such as i*i‘ in the present case); atnl 
that tile apparent spelling wnniffn is not a *' miswriting' 
but only an optional variutv* of spelling rriiu'ida, 
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The recagiiition of this Khotanesss optional spelling 
(which approxJiiiatcfl, or even idcntiHeSr tli« apelling of 
short (I WILL tlmt ot long d) now explains also other 
particulArH in tln^ KhotaDese sylkbcny rolls, an&h iis the 
omission of all iT-ayllablcs in Roll Ch4 004G (loc, cii,. 
p. 45a, 1*1. IV>. For esasiipk, L 1 of tlmt roll professes 
to give the syllabic comb] tint ions of all ten vowels with 
the oonsonanial radical y ; but the syllable is omitted, 
evidently* as we now can sec, on the ground tbat it ivas 
written practically identical wltli yd, which Hylinbie 
combination is given. Xo doubt for tlie same reason all 
e-syllables are ciinitled. bi>eaU!ie in writing they pfacticatly 
coincided with the f-syliables. Again, it espiainE tbe 
restriction of the vocalic radicals in Roll xl* 005, to the 
three items Ur d, n (loc. cit,, p^ 457* and pL ii, I. 45). The 
mean 111 *' of this restriction is to indicate that (1) all vowels 
are to be written with the single i^adical ^.except long it: 
(2) that the latter Ss to bo written with the spdal radical 
and (3) that long d and sbort arc to be written 
idcuticaMy with tlic radical u aiarked at its head by 


a high-pitched curve (^T). 

Moreover^ that recognition helps us to undcrsiatii! 
anotlmr iLupoi-tAiii point in the docuiiionts with wdiich 
Pn)fc.SEor Koiiow’s article deals. The name of the 
KhtitjiTiese king* mentioned in tlieiUi is not I i^t Viikant, 
but And this Correct remliug is supported 

by lliB Tibetan Vijatja Jiohan, or rather Bidtaijn Bohan. 
TJic actual reading of tlie Tibetan text, as Dr. Thomas, 

who has kindly verified it* informs me^ la 


tb 4 - }fa * ba . htm * th^n * jjo. The liltetati 

eaimot possibly bts (HjUatetl w'ith Sanskrit vdhami or 
IChotjiiieHe I'a/iar/t. That equation was started by fktl>cHfc 
S. C. Dmi tJASB., Iv* inS». wliere. bow over, he spellH 
and IE accepted* apparently from birn* by 
Professor Xonow. But so far os I can discover! it him no 
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support whataoovar iti the of the Tibetan lEiiigHag:e, 

i have worked through the whole of Baboo S* C. DmK 
English Dwimnarg without diBCOvering in it 
XI single eioLmple of a Sanskrit ^-fiyJinble being rendered 
ill Tibetan by an o-^dlnhle. On the contrary. in Tibetan 
^’tfttsama '* words Sanskrit d is not changed, and in 
*’ tadbhavoSi it Jjecoinea d, I may i|uote n few typical 
examples. Thus tataamaa"" are— 

^ianskrit kdrikd ™ Tibetan M . ri , p. 15a. 
ti wd « crfjp p, 720ni. 

„ viMra = „ ifi , . rsj p. fimh. 

idkjfa = „ M . kya, p. I229d?. 


“Tadbhava"'examples are riiUieh more conniion, such os— 


^Sanskrit kdia, crow 

,, Mrfdpatia^ iv eciii 


— Tibetan A“a . ka, p, 2^. 

— Tibetan Aar . ia , pa * hi\ 


p~ Ha. 

,, iidn4:<?ja, plantain = Tilsstatt Ma . ri. ki . la, 

p. 728a. 

a pr*ij. = Tibetan faa »wa . kcu 

p, 9£l5it. 

M jiUit ntitiueg = Tibetan iUa . p. 1047fl. 

„ rasd^uftOp a modicaroeiit = Tibetan m , sa . ya * »*«, 

p. lUlb. 

,j mHt wild rice = Tibetan m . ht, p. 

„ dedrffo, a title = Tibetan a , f^a , 

p. 1345^1, etc. 


^riviH shown clearly enough the treatmeiiL that waa 
aifcordod by TilntUn speech to a foreign word conlaining 
a long d. It follows that In iliat spetcli Sanskrit viihu^ui 
could not turn into boitani as a ''tatijafiia" it might be 
(nVuni ; as a "twlbhava" it would be btiAnn. liegardinf- 
tlic retnltoii of Khotniu'se v. to TtbelAii o, wc may com pore 
the Tibctni) m . ptt, nt, arecji-iitit, ji. ] 2g2a, whidi 
renders tlxe Indtnti vernnciilar ifijiAri, The latter h a.l«o 
pronounced s&fxtri, with short cJ (see Sir G. GrJoraon’H 
liiliiir I^caaant Li/e, § lOSfl, p. 2411) j and vcfj’ possibly 
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thy Tii;istan mim Indian, whitli nofc n i»Ltu*o TLbeUtu 
word, wafi prt>nouiiCvtl with it wliiyh b iiot vory 

from ft- Another cisaniph^ it* th^ Tibetiin 
, fii , ^itn, p. 1352ft, whidi ironders tlift Saitskrit proper 
tiatifce and aim illiiatrate#i the treutjnt^iit of tlm 

Ihiai syllable yaua = ifan, as /itcun = /ifi» in iMi/ian. 

The ijuastion iiifly now 1x5 o^ked with wliat Sanskrit 
word tlie Khotanese ig to be efi^nated* After all h 

not gee In imposisible that it may be really a native 
Khotanese word ^ and the fact that it alone in tlie whole 
Til>otan liift of names of the Vi jay a dynasty (botweeti 
thirty and flirty) has an un-Sonskrit aound mlher makes 
for that view. Still, it is quite poasibk that it is a Sanskrit 
word, but Jso excessively transfornied that its Sanskrit 
eqiiivalent waa not recogniztihle to the Tibetan annalist, 
who therefore conteiitefl hiniHelf witli simply ti'ansferrinj^ 
it to big Ikt w ith the Tibi tan spelling bofmn. On that 
iLsguuiption 1 w'onld suggest thaL it renders the Sanskrit 
word ptyilftarui, and that the full Tibetan naiise bohtin 
chetijh^ renders the Sanskrit muIia^vydktitM^ in the same 
way as,, e.g*i the Sanskrit tpi.iu of 

a diseiple o! Buddha) is rendered in Ti 1x3tan by tu-iu . 
i)i i H la , cken , p. 36tf, T'he circumstance that the royal 
iianie iitciit'S altci'iiati vyly w’ith and without iTK^/iu^ as 
viifJifiiTi III the Khotanese docdiiienti* and ns wicfAu-ioAu^* 
(iwj/ian e/t^Mipo) in the Tibetftif Anitak, need not cause any 

difficultVi Such alternatives are not u lie sampled ^ witness 

Knxyaj>a and MahAkiii^yapa, Katyayana and Mahakatya- 
yana. Maudgalayana and Malmmaiiilgalftyana^ etc, (see 
Index to Dttf^yiltvicfuiia)* Anyhow, that difficnlty rensains 
whatever SniiHkrit equntion l>e preferred for Mum = 
v^ihan. Neither is the uhc of Um term vrjiihana as an 
eleiiietit in the fomiation of a iiaTiie williout precedeni. 
!ti the iniifa-uts^uiYf, eg., umAffryTiAa oceura fis one of 
the epithets of the " dharhiaeakra-prnVArtiu Buddha 
lUfmann cd.. p. 423. 1. 15} iw well os the uaiiie of 
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w d^viiputra (p. 277, 1. 14) ; aiinUiirl }^&si tha 
o! a 1'jiudliigiittvifc (p. 290, i, 10)^ tte. A myal iiaiiia 
Vtjayn-v^Uhuna, pt V'ijaya ^fithavy^Uimm^ \s 

(luitc iinA^icinbla. However, thv iimin ijoint that I wiali 
to make ts that the reading t'^ftAan of the kings 

Jiaiuo in the Kkotaiiesc docu incuts ahrikingly con fi rms 
Professor Konow's di*^very of the identity of that king 
with the kiug Vijaya Bohnn chenpQ pf the Tilwtaii 
Annals, 

F'erimps it ma}% iu this connexion, be well to explain 
that the practice, in the Nagari script, of writing ^ o and 
an, with the rndical a, is of an entire]}" diHerent 
imtiire. The practice is quite iiiodeni, dating no furtlier 
back than tiie early eightcenih century. It arose from 
tim gradual bleuding of the cbaroctera for the vowels 
a and utt from the tenth teutury onwardsi, as inay be seen 
by referring to Tabic v of Buhl&r s Indian Ptflaoymphy, 
and comparing Xos. ix, xii, xvii in traverseft I and D* 
The Nagori practice does not extend to the i and € %*pwela, 
which had no tendency to bknd, and tJiei-efore retained 
their aiicioiit special vocalic radicalfl. 

The essence of the Khotaiiese practice of writing is to 
make the originally vocalic radical ^ to function m 
a coueoparital mdical; and this fashion is rcininiscent 
of the Semitic alphabet, with its consonantal *ahf and 
"ayin mrlicals. Modem archesological discoveries iiasm 
shown abnndahtl}' that Semitic influences were at wmrk 
very early in Eastern TurkeBtan. The consonanial ttse 
of a vocalic radical ia quite foreign to the Indo-Aryan 
language and script. It is for this roasou, among otUers, 
that the idea of an iinportation of the Ti1>Dtan script from 
Indio is fiuitc iiifldmissibk. The Tibetan script agreca 
with tijo Khotancse script in making the vocalic radical 
^ to function as a consfmantal rudicak aud this fact 
allows quite clearly that the Til>etan script was introduced 
from Khotan. Dr. A. H, Francke, theroforo, is quite right 
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in correcting {£pifp^2)hui Indttii, vol. si, pp, 2€6 tF.) the 
held view nf the Tilwtan tradition on the ^abject 
ot the introdnctio-n of the Tibetan Alpliabet. STOn-Umn 
Gaiupo extended Tibetati duinitiion 113 far ast Ktiotain 
He thus earne to know of the existence of the art -of 
writing in that Ctiuntry. Accordingly he dispatched 
n delugaiioit under TUon-nii Sanibhota to procure tlmt 
art from Kliotan. Thon-mi, travelling hy way of 
Kashmir, had the good lock to laeet in that country 
a learned Bnihiiiaii from Khutan, called Li-by in or 
■^Blessing of Khotan" (it being the wclUknovm 'liljcUin 
naiuts for Khotan J. That Il™htiiati taught liiui the 
Khotane^e alplinliet ~ mid Thon-mi, on the liaaia of that 
alphabet, worked out an enlarged alphabet to suit the 
ref|uirerjients of the Tilietan language. The Tibetan 
alphabet can be called Indian only in the sense that its 
direct source, the Khotancse alphabet, is ultimately an 
Indian alphabet 

By the way, the enriouu fact that the Tibetan alphabet 
makes the < 1 -radical to close its series of consonantal 
radicals (^Tsal hyeti) is instructive from the point of view 
above explain€^. In the Indian alphabetic Eystem, as 13 
well known, the vocalic radicals for a, ti* e oecujjy 
a place in advance of, and separate from the consonantal 
radicals. 

A. F. Rudolf lIoKRyLE* 


APABTAHriiA ANB THE BAHVISCA BRAHMAN A 

In the preface (pr sxvu) to the third volume of his 
i-diiioti of the ^mnht PioEessor Gar be 

writes: The extent to which the BrahinatiaH of the 

Ilgvetja have in tine need the composition of the Apastatoba 
JfmaLa Sutra does not acorn to reach beyond those passages 
where the Bahvrcabnlhniaiia is directly r|noted. In one 
of these jwfissagcs nt Ecaat, vix, Ap* Sr, xii, 17. 2, it ia 
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upp^irtsiit time tjur Author Liaa not quoted th« Aitarayn. 
lull the KuusLtaki ErriKiuiiina | xii, 5).'^ 

TliL^ sLateiiiezit to me tm examiuatiou m 

vrentor detJiil of the clUtion of the AfiA twa linlhmatitf 
with n ^iomewllrtt aiirpristiu^ result. The pij^sage cited b}" 
Garbe is not a ver}’ correct quoteitiou froin the 
ndiich liiiji n hold ^d<l ttuiltti*i}i€d aiipagd- 

hrim hy as^y^i bhnmiti^m a^^Eu^ai y<idif Ei-fli hold 

yfijnmduith sydi hy o^yo. Tlie 

addition of yajarndnafy h negligible* but o^ndttiMfhed in 
iltfTcreut, and auggeutis tlie iiae uE a source other than that 
iLs^tiEued b_v Garbe, The A itni'eya <ti, 22) differs entirely. 

Tfii.^i cnneluaion is rendered inore and more probable 
hy fin oxainiiuition of the other passages concerned. 
According to QaTbe*^fl Indc£, the BahvrCOr BrUhinaua 
is cited in nine places; the Balivrcaa in three, ami the 
Kausit&kins in one. The lost pasjartge is x, 1. 10, whicfi 
tLttributea to the Kausitakins the ilm of a soronteenth 
priest, tlio tijadasyn; tliere is a reference to a ^sdasyji in 
the Ka^t^Uuki Bi^hmuna (ssvh ^), and the uarnc h 
clearly known t-o the Sdrl/JidyriTiu Braiita aiifl Ids 

function there of pointing out a blunder is cinisistent, with 
the dhameter assigned to him by the notice in Apastaiiiha 
(x, I. 11) as overseerp but clearly Apastainba bad mort; to 
go on than thie mere incidental and isolated remark when 
thus he can, as he does, treat him as a nomiat funcfcionar_v 
mlditioiml to the other priests. 

Of the references to the Brahmarsa, the linit{i, 21. 1D( 
IS an erroncotis quotation; the real passage is I, 20. 10,^ 
which has no parallel in eitlier of the Brahmai^as of tlio 
The second (v, In. 1) uses the rare expression 
ilvlni^illd«/n/^n^'Jfu,explilinod in tliecoinnieiitary o-s referring 
to mi animal; it ia not found in eitfier the Ailar^yn or 
the Ktiu^llaki Brdhmtm. The third is (vi, 13. 9) 

^ Sue rht: nianrra in %\ I. ft, wJlh AhartryK'k 4.-omiDitJitKr^% Cf. 

1, L^. Jit SB. X, \ J. le t Weber, Imi, Siui M, MJ. 
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fie hntfidrihd ddhti/ante i eai^em gdrha}>aiye juh&ti 
eata^T^ ^nvdhdTyapucanf dvc ukitvajiiye duiUf samjTiid- 
yaiUe daiab^ara virad virdjd jffijfmh ; this ia 

not found oisuctlj in any paTt of the Kmt^Uaki, but it 
does occur in part in ii, 3, which liaa Aoiwdja hy eta 
adMyante; caiu^m . . . dkavanlye id da&i mmjHidyaTtie 
doAula^inl vinU iHr vird4 amiddyanh etc, IlcrCp again, 
the ruacinblanc^ is purtia! and restricted. Tli« fourth 
paaaage is vi, 15. I6i regatdhig the Agailiotni; it hm no 
paiatlcl in the and tba aunie remark applies 

to the fifth passage, vi, 31. 13, regardhig the Agrayana, 
which girca a system of that sacrifice according to which 
rice and barley should be used each in lEs own season, or 
rice only as being the more easy to handle. The passage 
is of special uiterest. as it clearly contradicts the view 
of the limit (iv. ia-l4X while vi, 31, 1 has 

in ^dmdJl'dii uddhaiiavai a certain similarity to the 
KiitifUfiki, iv, 12. This points clearly to the use of 
a text of KQine aiiuLIarity to, but also some didercnce from, 
tlie KtntfthikL 

The sixth passage (viii, 5. 2: yiuflavyuui 

of the foiir-inonthly offerings) is in neither Bnlhinana. 
But thu seventh (xi, ± 10). which Ima jyo 'nfi^d'^nh 
^roiriyatf ftieya pmrriyjra^, ha*? a in the Kau^ttaki 

(viii, 3>, where, however, sydt is added after rfrofriyaff. 
This is the nearest approach to an exact cjnotation. Tlio 
eighth passage is xii, IT, 2, noted by Garbe and already 
dealt with; and the ninth (xviii. S. 7. on the liajasiiya) is 
not only marked by an impossible piece of grammar 
friai with variants for the normal fnni 

wiiich the scrilai^ may have not understood) but is 
not in agreement with cither Bnihniao^*- fhe jP^tvdu. 

The references to Hahvraas iiierety yield a similar 
I'csult: one is general (viiL, 15,12), referring to the fact that 
the lixtlivrcas (Jo wot practise a ritual fonn adopted in 
Apah'tnml>a; one (xiiir-4. iOywdiich asserts the substitution 
JSA5, ^ 
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of on for Mitra anci Vaniiia in place of the 

anubaudhjfil, la iti accord ueitUar with tlie Kav^itaki 
(xviiip 12) lior tlifl J^tfaiayana Srtuda Salra (vi, 14. 19}, 
which allow au alternative only a jxiytivjfd. The other 
(vi, iT, 2) gives a couple of toaiiira^} for the Agnynpaa- 
tliana of one alx>[]t to go on a jonniey and one who 
haa rei^urned lut numo xo V/u ptttwat^nmi and namo iio 
'atu The last mantra U non^iisc; pm- 

xufAunfc b obviously meant and should be reaboreiL But 
the vcrs&s are not known to either Brahmana or any 
Ugverlic Icit. 

There can be liitic doubt aa to the eoucluaione to be 
arrived at from those premises ; there arc altogether 
twelve passages^ which we should dud in some form or 
other in the Bn\litimiiias of tiio Rijvid^i ; not a single oue 
of these occurs in the Aiiure^a, which Apestamba must 
be held not to have used^ In the case of the Ka^i^Uaki 
we tmve proof that Apastamba knew of a practice of the 
Kausitakius which is implied in one passage of the 
iCati^ltaki BrdhmJritii and provided for in the Sutra, 
Further, in one pa3isage Apastamba taea a phrase winch 
U ucarly verlially a quotation from the and 

in two places lie cites views akin in matter to the 
Kat^Unki, but diverging seriously in fonin But In the 
rcmaiiiiug eight passages the has nothing to 

approacli the texts cited in Apostaxuba, thougli it deals 
with the topics in question, 

ft woul dp therefore, be illegitindatc to assign to ApasLamba 
fiiiy quotation of the JlrdhmaT ^; in nine 

passages in whieh he quotes a BaJama Urdhijuimt he 
dilTcni entirely in siK. materially in two. and slightly 
in one* It is perfectly certain that he meant some 
definite work wliich he may have had before him, and in 
all probability all bis quotations oomc from it, 

* Ifi. 1% which rnfert Enitroly la whnt in net [luno Ini' lha 

BA-hvrcaa. 
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This «i] 3 E:IiiE$ioi!L ia ipipotinnt, for liave no Jefinite 
knowledge of Uktiother Brnhumna tinni those 

rttreiidy edited beyond the guggefitions contained in the 
nire ^f^lhaitar^}fn and preserved in the 

Sutras of the That either of these texts m 

ii 4 ^eant is nt least iiTi.probdLbIe; the oenal view is that 
both teacts were merely our existing Btilhiimnas with 
additions: for instanee, we do know- that the first two 
Jjooks of tliQ ^nkJkayana At\tuynkn' were sometimes 
reckoned ns parts of the and that 

the four tea nth and fifteenth books of the ^iik/i^yana 
Sra^iia Sutm were also so reckoned.^ That Shrra 
therefore and its commentator knew' n larger Brnhnmna 
than we Imve. If this view is correct, then the Bralimaria 
of Apoataniha wannottho for the passages 

he cites arc different froui the rules of the Eralimana os 
wo have it. Wo know even less of the 
and as the is almost restricted to the Soma 

sacrifice and the liojasri^^a it is possible that the 
was a text with addenda regarding tlie 
other aacrificeSp and possible that tha quotations alfecting 
the subjects wddeh are outside tho scope of the Soma 
sacrifice are from such a text- But the probability of 
Jiuth a proceeding is lessened greatly by the fact that the 
remarks about ttie Pravargye (xin 10)^ the jnr/^tinct for 
the Bahiaparamivna (xii, 17. 2). and tho Raja 3 nya (xvid, 
S. 7) all differ essentially from the Aiiareya text as we 
have it, 80 tliat the Mutiiiiluve^n would Iiave to bc^ not 
an extended* Ailnr^ya, bnt a different text. 

In all likelihood^ therefore, w'o must rc'COgnisse nn 
unknown Bdihninna aa tho source of Apastamliaa fjnota- 
lions. Xor really is there anything w'onderful in this fjict 

^ AGS. liE. 4. 4 ; SiGS. tv* 10 s vi* J- 

> Sej VinayAl<aoii Kuufmki JfdAwflwflt v, 0. 

* Sm *■ 

* See Aflfwlitp Aiiaf*lfa Bnlkma^, pp- v, t3. 
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Apa.^tAmtM cites other practically iinknoivu tcxU, aucli tks 
tlic /iauhiii, KdluUtvi, nnd Ftii}\gilyam 
the firdknwtjay the BrdhmtimA., the 

lilidlUivikd, Fdliilgdya^iihiH, and the MlydyanaliXi, but 
still it is curiaiis that he should have so completely 
i^iored the Aitareya and the 

At the flatue tinie, it may ho added that iliere m no 
dear mgn o£ any knowledge of the Sm^ita Sdtrai^ of 
Aavalayana and ^^khayana in Apastamljii; his know* 
ledge of the use of a Sadasya by the Kau^itaklns ia the 
isolated proof of hi» knowledge of the usages of that 
schoolp though doubtless the EffUAUaki and Ai^artyti 
Bnltt'tnanas were composed long before his Sutru. At 
the KaiHD time the correspondence between thi-ee of the 
citatious of ApastaiJil>a and the all being 

points in which the has nothing siiziilarp is 

n sign that the Ealivrca school, foliow'ed by Apastariiba, 
lisd some adinities to the KatL^UakL And this fact does 
suggest a mero conjecture, that the Mriihniafja used was 
the te:ct of the Faihg 3 Ti sdiouir since Paihgya and 
Kaui^ltaki are the two authoniies most cited in the 
Kati^U^iki IiraIi/tnd.T^iL But there is no evidence siifOcient 
to carry this hypotheais out of the region of conjecture. 
We know, however^ that ;4uch a Brahmsha did actually 
exist—whether redacted before or after tlie 
is quite uncertaiu—^for apart from the fact that it is 
referred to in the grammariana it is quoted from by 
SkyBA)a. 

A. BEaKiEDAt.K Keith, 


KOTES OK THE KAUSITAKI MRAHMANd 

111 Monier-Williamses Dlctionai^-y there is found the 
etitr}'' pi-^lrUi for api^rUt, to adhere Hriul^' lo nr hope 
in^ with aee.^ the only lor in nseil being statt^d to be 
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and t!ie referenci^ given being tlie i4lrtitAdj/fiwci 
limhmai^a. Tiie mforEimtiou is Ml cirigiaal; it m cleur 
that it c^otut!S [rotii Bdlitlingk ^ Riiith (iil, v^bo« 

like BohtUngk (iiii Tl)^ qtieiy the form ciriiArm^A^^ though 
iiOt apparently tho root* Tlio origin of the word is in 
fact dno to Bonfoy,^ tvho e?ctraeted it from the form 
which Ins found cited by Weber = from 
V’inftyakA's eoinmejitftry on the J^iddiayaTia JJraAmdna, 
ii, 9p with the observation cfr&Act gitntpAcjtutf; apikp1ln}a&, 
iiUfydkiii'tii&imk htihuiath iktpQ IttJci irUpam^ 

Xot is there the slightest doubt that the rendering of 
Ben fey is a clever and quite certain restoration of the 
meaning of Vinilyaka, 

But the use of rZfAAnKiA thus created, which has 
received recognition^ If hesitatingl^v, even from Whitney^ 
li&s no real existence. It is an attempt, doubtless of 
considorablo antiquity, as it clearly had inserted itself iu 
the text of the BraSimana tong t>eforo Vinfiryaka, ivbo 
treats) it as the received text, to tiiake sense of a passage 
which was misunderstood and which os it st^uids m the 
te3ct of Lindner is still nonsense. The question at iasiie 
k that of the oifering of the Aguihotra, and regarding it 
the Brikhniaiiu says: dhapi Fr^itfiao 

jfrnctA ^tydno t'dlryam mobhe dfinii h^ya- 
ritune dr^v&vaat rdirydm ewoAftj dhnti jukvaHti rdtryd-yk 
hUi SiL hofiJttA Jjwio nv eiHS^ a mum 

jyartjtyti pit^fnjn lkQ ana^h lift ^\iddha(iir0 yad tr emihtd 
ubhayedynr npiiibnlmm atiilfjittdnyfdyiL'i* vd iuit eiarlti 

iti^rjydiu eveti eiad evit Aainarf giindharf*a^ 
yrhUovdm rdtrydvi cvfAhe dhtdi juhvatUi mt At?two, 
Thb passage Vinilyaka explains in the senae ynrh 
tokam tWt\tydmaJi. m tut bhavi^yaii piilt^yhQjndbhdvdl^ 
but ho goes ijti to &3ky til at aoine read pilrbliyub* wliicli 
he glosses pUrbltyo yinn amum tahim iytiddhdidro tko 
enam sinlrthath nu which is. of course, 

* <5GA. p, la*. - /rtrfiseAr ht 2S*3, 418, 
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sflmply i30dAeiii94. Whnt ostoniahhig tfl th&L tho Origin 
cif all %h^ trouble wjis nob percuived by Lindner, if not 
by Webar^ Cor the letter rietunlly cites] tlie piirullel 
*■1 Uiirfyor Btdkma Hit version ( v. 2 9 li iel i ru na l VdtH ruiJa 
uvd^a Jdiakarny& vtikitl JfjHO icJrtm yad mi 

tad a^nih}(.ram ubhayedyitr ahUyatdnytdyur vdva tad 
^tarki kilyata Hi, eiad u hmvoi?dca yandharva- 

grklid vttkid ft mo wd icfum p4frE)A.y<> yctrf vai , . ^ itL 
Surely the setise rcquirs^ at once that in the ^iikhdyana 
Tfe should read for voX'ltf ^mo nv eva yam the simple 
words vaJdd 9mo nvai vtiyamj whereupon all comes into 
order and the difficulties o| amwh tokam disappear at 
once, provided^ of course^ ttiat nm m ua hmidkdtdro, 
which h understood m **n0t'* by Vinaynkn, is understood 
as }%ak, wideb one MS, indeed at least reads, and provided 
that we restore for ena^ii the form wbich^ of 

course, stands for #nad. We see now that pidfidiyo is 
a V 03 C mAiii.a mere attempt to Mndarstnnd the eonstnictbii 
of which s&emed to stand nnintelligihly with yam 

amiim \ and wo aru rid of a foiin ns Imd os the meaning 
is impoaaiblc. 

Tlie passage is of interest for another rei^n: the 
comparison of the two versions shows beyond all doubt 
that the A itareya is the older and more correct: with the 
disappearance of the csoiitrast uf demiB and pitr^ the 
sentence regarding the /rttmiiri becomes without baals 
or foilndatiOIL This is another proof for the superior 
antiquity of the especially when it is borne 

in mind that %% 29 occurs in a chapter clearly appended 
to the main body of the test 

Tlic passage is further of value since it contains shortly 
further oti a comparison of day and uight to a devajimd cm 
adfiifaffili it then continues fnd yaiktlpah^bkydm h^ipmm 

* Cf+ 4ufrBclj noto on AH. t, wJiieti Ima b^en o^erlcHokorJ by 
Xiindtior Aiui t3iu di(:ttDnAriei+ whik apinntaiitlT Aufreebt htA uverleokwl 
Wob«r. Tbs A n tiea f Ll^l 1) reuulft u qhid woni. 
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fulhxfdnuni anm^ffit H^re jxfi™ has not d4?ri4Uijly the 
s»?niie of ** win^ of jlii aniiy anil it mtiy augg^ted 
that, ivi in the caAe of the Bk^vnilv^j^ Gfhyit this 

aide hotae^" tiiay bo in^'ant, the point being that 
the use of two suck horsea would accure riipiil progress. 
But tlie senBo la jiot admissible i the is possessed 

of twii anti these arc piTilwibly not w tniich the 

‘Sviiiga“" of ftii anny, as Uken by BBhtlingk ^ Both 
(v, M the two wings of an arrow^ the featht^ra at 
the enda to aecare sure flight. The aobject, therefore, of 
is not a " man but the and here the 
ia not “ttnny^' but *• miaaile”, as often in the older lAngTinge. 
Tlie Banie View is supported by A consideration of the later 
passage (viij T) in the Brithmana where 
and cciiy^ifarafnAptiifc^ts of a chariot are enntnistcKl. The 
temptation here to see the difference between one and WO 
horses is considerable, but the parallel phrase ubhay^taJ- 
cukni (e.g^ Aiiareyct Brii/iirwtytt, v, 30. I ? TJ. 4) shows 
tliat it is rteedless to seek any such unusual sense* and 
pfzJtsas as the side of a w'agun is the natural sense in 
*4 ^/inrwwtictp viii, 8. 22. 

Another passage In Lindner's edition which pieseiits 
grave difficulties is the reading in i, 1 i wu yoditia m ttpi 
^rni^t t'l™ n^^iln tldJmiif k^ipra 

This js no doubt the version of Yinjiyakap but it la 
iniposaible to translate it otherwise tlian ** his ow^n wife^ 
being as it were her huBltaud which wnuhl be a very 
remark able example of feminine sacriticial activity^ 
first obvious correction is to replace yad iha by ytMli Au * 
for Home unknown reason Lindner always writes yad iha 
m this common phrase. The second correction is to read 
as a single word aud to translate with W eber' 
^ weun or anch a Is ein gaua schwilchlieher ^lenseb * 

» s** JHAS. mi4, p, ios:i. _ ^ ^ . . 

* /™J. 5n«J. 13S S cf. r«rfirr 1, V^. Tfci** 
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lit iv, 4 the MSS. ajul the cominciita.tor, with the 
vxce[»ti(iit of tlte MS. M., read ntrmtm 

r^-tjSnamain^Imr>ux6am bhaJc^^amui tiutmud dhy&jfann. 
ftinli/ai : LiiidDer ravds apeti, which ia ingeubu,. hut he 
shoultJ have iwloptcl djiaylU M., reatling eutirelv 
m keeping with the style of tiie Kau^Unki and mudi 
better and more sliiipte eeijae. while it is obdous that 
efforts to remove a supposed iiiiposaible form created the 
rnoastroTis dpaiti. Lindner (inist !iave 0 %'eriooked the 
fact that the Sdiikiuiyana SnitUa Siitra (Ui. 8 . 15 ^ 

hM 13 14 JM muhitffaih pnipiinyat 

15 waKini cdiMimmsaafft bhah^ydmrti man<t$a 

tikytiyanni.ai'oa.ti, Tite AiiandiUrania edition haa dpayidi. 

The passage ixdi, 1 preseiita Bpecial difficultiw. which 
have not altogether been removed by Auftccht'a handling 
of il.> it rims titsrjyate dxisttmr. Imny anvftub vil^f 
anu^fiip attijA vdk pm tad hriimmtieaa- btuimti . 
ttumad utitrjyati Tied }idcinn dniddmfti * at/to nartiliii/ 
emittu: cftfinddiimy tiwijftib/iam uHtisatbpidayunti tmt 
endm 

7mhahuiLhimf ii; j^Qdrdm 
n4y e^nli7r» 

no Iv €vfInyf(Uni ^/dmuki 
jiitniikudyd ayiumm rue ’etUi 

bhy e-^ ditAime ‘/um jxtriyUd, 

Sow Anfreelit recognir-ed. what is certain, that i/dmaki 
is yami with the inserted affis tik, which b recognized by 
the grammarians,® but he treated the passage "L it liu 
always been treated, na prose, and rendered Tt,'■ Dcsimtb 
will ieh cmerseits ste wioder bcrflhren, well ich mich luit 
keinem (lartucnden) Codm-woibe befasseii will ; noch 
geho ich =u ciner ganz verschiedenea Form fiber, uonat 


* x^viTp 175, ] 7 o. 

* preFflrr^l by Aar^cht ...d mud i„ tbe AnamlUmtna 

«litian itMMs to tha ICDni eA 

» Jf«AdAAJ;ys on llinthl, t, 3, OS ; jrarfifej ,, a - 
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wiirde man von mir sagctn icli gliclie efuer lockercn 
niriH?:" To get Lhis siett^e he haa to read 
{Vi nay aka han pntsattg^n6dulmi\ to ignore the met re, 
>rhieb forbids us to take with iio endnif and to 

take the laut ill &s introcloeing a quotation of tlie last line 
only, and to Hupplj^ the Keu^e '*H4>osi wUrdc timn vou nilr 
^gen It is also probable tliat as iA''e]l as 
it ^vould be necessary to it^ad hH to secure lliu sc use aimed 
at. Pm^i:sakfilni^ if rt^ad, would irregular in forau 
Now C 4 U only refer to the w^hole stan^a^ and it can 
be taken in two ways; cither it can give the reason for 
and the words [ollowdiig be referred 
to the aiiustubh generally^ or less probably, cinii-|t^ub bhy 
meana the vertse juat cited and means 

that it ia a Vajnagatha, a term found in the Brahmaim 
xviii, 3. This interpretation dsd not suggest itself to 
Anfrecbt, doubtleaB becauae lie did not see in the words 
a vorae, but that it is a verse is quite uitdetiiabler No 
accident can account for its structure other wise. The words 
^?u£in are, it seems, prefixed to it to adapt it to tlie 
sense desiroch the verse itself being complete but not in 
contact with the context. Tiic Brat three linea then give 
satisfactory^ enough aeiisej as the aiiustubh is not used 
0 (>enly, but aH is reduced in terms of counting to 
anuistubh verses. The lost line^ how^cver^ presents moat 
serious difficulties. It la clc-ar thab it describes what he 
does, not w'hat people would say of him if he did other¬ 
wise, and the parallel as it stands is not easy to work 
out satisfAetorily if atfarutm is taken as 

a subjective genitive. The other course is to take it^ 
contrary to the nornial use, as an objective geniiive^ and 
to hold that as a SCidnl the speaker is unwill mg to 
approach her, but nevertheless cannot give her up for 
good> in which case A fair seuHe is attained. It must 
bo noted that if Aufrecht^s version is kept it is^ atiU 
very dlfhcult to sec the point of tiic inentioii of a SMril 
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And tlie coinparisou with a so tliAt Ihetq is m 

superiority in his version iti this CAse. 

Another point of interest in the KriUJfitaki is its 
tneriZion of a pussAPfe which occurs only, so far aa recorded. 
In the J/attnlj/aiii it is in iii, 4, where we 

read luVragni^ hairad tlha^ wlneli inuat refer to the 
divergent ritnal practice of another schooL and in point 
of Fact the has in iv* 10. 3 this niontrAp and 

nowhere else does it seem to ha given, ao that St is 
raasormbly pnibablc that \vc have a cose of use of the 
Maiirdyajitt as is quite natural. Tlmt a Pratika is ineatit 
is not recognised by Lindner and also not by the Ferfic 
CotwroniaTire^ which has corrected many of Liiidner*a 
oinissions- 

In another passage a mere retijv^sbn of the test will 
yield isense out of nonsense : jn 3 cvii, D Lindner hm 
ar€}jhantiik myirnvij^ tan ha iac cc^im Imml iii papmd 
ndf}adhT^}oti^ The sense of iiri- tanvtl is not obvious; 
the MSS. read tao tinm, or or tuc 

cufiani iinvd. Clearly they mean no more nor lesis than 
iac e^^anti tiiicJ, and the sense is obvious: the evil one 
does not aiHidhrj^nali because he reflects that tho^e, 
who are lying drephiiutah, nvaL Kevertheleas 

the Ananda^iaiim edition reads aa in Lindners text. 

A. Berukedale Kejth. 


THE DENAKIBS A J^iiOOF OF DATE 
III hia esceUent work on the history of Indian 
literature^ Professn^r ^f. Winteniitis states tlmt works 
in which the Roman denarius is tuciitioned as dludivt 
cannot have come into oxIstcEice Ijefore the second 
century A.n.p os tlu^r coins could only have reached 
India t1m>ugh the Greeks^ and the pronunciation of i m i 
lx‘gan tirst in the period of the empire^ a vieiv which lie 
accepts from Pmfessor J, Jolly in his lieckt uud 
* t/r4Chkhlt dtr irut/WArn Si, i, eiSp 4. * p. 
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in thtt Grtnidriss dir indo-ariDckr.H PltUolog'n iifif? 
j I Itirt ttmitktinde. 

But this ar^foment, whatever it* jpstiGcatioti when 
Professor Jolly's l»ok was writteii, camiot [mssibly bo 
aeceptod. To the arguments odtlueed in nn earlier note 
in this Joumnl <1907, pp, 681-3) I would now add that 
Professor A. Thumb, iu the fourth edition of K^Brugiuaiiiii'H 
Gtddchiachi Grammatil' (which in its second edition with 
O. ]Weyer’H Grieehische Granvmatii: (now out of ^te> 
formed Jolly's authority), esprwssly states (| &) that i and 
e were often interchanged in the Helleuistlc Greek of Asia 
Minor and Egypt, and (§ 11) that in the Hellenistic period 
f apprositnated more and more to the i vowel, as the 
interchange with ei and i on papyid after the middle of 
the second century ».c. aliowR. though he thinks that the 
complete identification of the two sounds bclongB to the 
conclusion of the ancient period of Greece. This is 
abiindantly adequate to show tliat the tmiifllitcrotion 
dlndiYi need not Iw later than the Ixrginning of the 
Christian cm. 

That the Awarfdna&iftifcu in wbieh the word occurs ifi 
earlier than the second centuiy a.U. I do not wish to 
contend, but merely that the use of dlndru does not 
compel us to assign it to that dale as an upper limit. 
Dfnam, as ia well known, ocem^s in the pnaseiit text of 

the A'tifiKMflfm of BlindrabaluiJ 

A. BtRKlEDALE KEITH. 


SANSKRIT INSCIIIPTION OF THE BOYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY 

This inscription is on a stone block standing in the halt 
of the Boyal Asiatic Sceiety, and the writing covers an 
of about 3 ft 7 in. iu width hy J ft. 2 in. in height. 
'n»e characters am of the Northern type calk'd Lantaa, 
naibheaded, and similar to tliose used in many MSS. from 
* S«i,T*«.bf, SBF. Tiii, JoUy, KBE, PP- wlii. 
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about tilt! twulftli to the fourtoenth century. It is onlv 
th« first part of o record, so that its exact purport is not 
clear. The following is an nlstraet of the contents 

r.rNE^ 

Introduction. 

2. Pmis<a of CliOfJft-Gaj'jgi^ whofla ettipiro exB&nd^ the 

Goddvcirl to tbe Gimj^eiv^ 

. PmisDs of his dfiscendant Anaiiija BhIiiiH., a great warrior, 
who o^encAine n Yavap^ cDcmyr 

4'5. Eulogy of the charma of Bhinia's daughter Chauilrtka. 

5-B, Eulogy of the valiant Haihaya prince Fankumnlln. 

G. Praiac of the land of Uikala (Grisaa)^ 

G'7- Fanogyric of the aanctnary gf Ekiunm (isO- Bhtivaa^avam 
in OriBda). 

8. Desenptioo of the lakie Biddu-Baras at Ekiitiiru. 

JfHlla Id the Eoign of Bhimn d^va, the mn of Narasiiiiha^ivnp 
in the Sakii year MOO, the iinneesa Chandribl bndt at 
EkAmni a tomple to ViBhgtis 

12-1 Bp The dedicator^' m^ription of the temple wan written 
by Umdpati^ 

1^. BbTma addreascHi ChandiH-d^vL 

IH-I-I. The afcocnpliahed and pioua ChandrikiL was given to the 
Haihaya prince FanuDiLdiH 

15. Fammifli fought against the enemies of Narasiihha di^vo, 
and pyrsued them even into the othia: world (ie* be fell 
in battle). 

15'] 7* ChandHkip visited the temple of Viehoii at EMinra, and 
there paid wqjwbjj> with great mugnIficcDce to Balahhiulra, 
KriBhoBr and Buhhadrdp 

The peruom mentioued one: ChoiJa-GoUga (Amtita- 
vnrjnnn), the East Ganga king of Knliiign-niigam, whu 
was crowned in 10T8 and died about 11+3- hig great* 
grandson Anaiiga-Bhirna; the lutter’g duughter Chandrika- 
dflvj, and her liusliand tlm Huilmya Faraiiiarditi or Para* 
modi: XaroHimlia.deva I, tJic aan of AnaAga-Bhima; 
Naraslmha'g son Bhauu-d^va 1; und the poet Uuiiipati. 
The exact Beniieiice of events is not dear. 

L. [}. Barnett. 
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'THE PUHAKIC HrSTOBTES Ol^ THE EAKLV ABVAiJ 
In JHAS- lOl 4.pp- 2^*1 tf-r ^1 r. Piir^Uer publislicd a history 
of tht! ludian Arjuia untececlent to the great war of the 
Ktims and Pandavits. basing it entirely on t!ie Epic and 
PatS.qa.'i. It was a fomiidabk task. One would think it 
ea.^ier to eoufitruct a history of tlie early Greeks from the 
wars and genealogies ami adventures of lije Herakleids 
and the desccndanta ol Erecthuusn Fortiiiiately for uh 
Mv. l^argiter is tiioronghly master of liLs materials, and 
has produced a history amply supported by hisautlioritses. 
For the first time the legendcs and troditionsof the Ptirniias 
have l>eeii woven into a eonsiecutivc and intelligible ivliole. 

And iiow% the ivork being done, tiie question arises ; 
What is the value of this tmditioiia! history ? Are these 
trtiditious genuine t Are we to put them on a level with 
the traditional history of EnglAiid from the time oE Brut, 
ns related by the vciucious Geoltrey of Slouiiioutln and 
to coiiflider the genealogies on a par with the Holy rood 
porbraitH of the suteesaora of Fergus Me Alpine 1 fir ahull 
w^e consider them as, in part at any late, genuine traditions, 
eonlntuiiig elements of truths altbongh inteniiixed with 
much that hxwi been intentionally fabricated ? That is 
the question to ivhich i address tiiysclfn and I promise 
to treat it chicHy fi'oni tiie standpoint of etlinologj% Of 
tlie literary t|nestions discussed betw'eeu Pargiter and 
bis critics I mii not a competent judge, and with thowa 
i|UeatiDn!i this piper Inn* nothing to do. I would merely 
remark that the Epic and the Pnrftiiias in their present 
form are admittedly late. Tire Epic^ according to Professor 
Hopkins, first took shape c, H.C, 400-200. and ivas not 
completed for iwv-eral ccTitni k.H Inter ;4 while there is no 
reasonnhie probability of the csisting Piiranan antedating 
A.i>, 300’'; ao sa^ys Piofe^isor Keith.^ The I rad it ions, 
therefore, do not tlerivc any weight from extertfal 

' Hojihiiiv lii'f’ti Sph of I*- 

* Kpiilnn.fUAi!. IUI4. i. Tld. I- 
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niitiiority; they nmst depend eiitireK}^ mi their own 
intrinsic evidence* 

Mr Fargit^t baa appended to liiti paper u map showiii^^ 
the biml diatributiQii o£ tlie Lunar, Solar, and Vildava 
kingdoms. The nicml Huperficial cotnddefatioii wtU show' 
this map to bn a polUico-otlirkOgraphical one. The Dmby ua 
are the Itido-Afghani, the Anavas tho Indo-AryaiiH of tlio 
Panjab. AnnrtcL mclmles Soutkerti KajpuiatiH, Millivii, 
and Gujarfkl—countries jjolitically connected witli Kanauj 
iMiforu mid the coinniencement of the Christiau era^ 
but, owing to tiie rim; of the Efijputa in the eighth 
century A.P., now partly Indo-Aryan. Ko’^ala, Videlia, and 
Vai^la are Inhabited hy tlio speakers of Easteiii Hindi or 
BehAri. K<u<i ought to be liidiidecJ m ihh gtotipp but is 
ariiGcially eepamted frotn H, in order to connect it ivitli 
Madhyadei^. Eexignl and tiio Dekhiiu sUiiiii outside ad 
these. Ill a word wo have liere mi ethnographical table 
very siniilar to tlio one in tbe lOtk eliaptcr of Geucais; 
and tbe example of Josepliua ^ Khowa na how the original 
data may iiavo been stretched to embrace later knowledge 
and Jicw' conditions. 

I re|:p!ird this table as a. very valuable docuinetit. It 
proves that the population is now etbuically tnucii the 
aaiiie as it wan at the coiamenceineut of tim Chrbtiun era, 
and for noine time befere it* Tiie etimograpliical survey 
of India divides tbe Indian Aryans into two groupa—the 
Indo-Aryans of the Panjab aud Eajput&uii, and the Aryo- 
Dravidians of tlie United Provincea and Bihatp Wiieu 
the hymns of the Rig VeiJa were compchHeil, the Ary aw 
were hotnogcncom Before this tabic was drawn up all 
the present differentiations were complete* Wo know 
through tim Creeks that the Irido-Aryan type bas not 
materiaily changed feinee the days of Alexander, but the 
present table ju the f^arliest ducuEuent, so far as I kiiow^ 
to throw light on the Aryo-Dravidian* 

■ Auiifi. h c- 0- 
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jVnd next 1 n&tii that this Piiranit history is not 
onlv an Aiyo-Dm vidian production; it is o. production of 
MAdhyadeAi. in tiro most liinited aignifiatvlion of that 
term ; otlier Icgciida nnd traditions have Iwea pai Linlly 
wovui) in, more especially tlio legonds of the \ ivdftvaji 
and Hniliayas; but the luaiti subject is tlie history of 
Madhyadoik Ronnd tliia the history revolves ; to 
Madhyadeio the history returns. The coiupilera cared 
little for aiiytliing outside iladhyadcsa and thc^adavna. 
Tlie traditiouftl history of the Panjab, jis we shall presently 
see, is a purely artificial protiuctitm, and the ^dar line of 
A^'odhya is thrown into the slvade. And yet it was from 
Kosoia and Ayodhyii that the firat Aryan expedition set 
out to explore Soutiiern India, an expedition as faTpous as 
lliat of the ArgOfiniiU, while Itama is the god and hem 
pKir (jxeffnuie of lialf the Aryo-Dravidians. 

A striking peculiarity of tbege tmditioiiN is tlieir complete 
obliviousuess of tlie Aryan iiivaaion thinugh tljc Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab, Befoin tliis could happen the 
fusion of Ary a* and Dravidiaiis innat imve been w> 
complete that all aense of a foreign element In the former 
innst have disappeared. For tlw l>rai idiann, of course, 
the history of the Aryan iianiigmtion by way of tlie 
Panjfib had no intoresl. Mr. Pargiter brings out the 
disappearance of this eonsciouBti css very clearly. He says, 
indeed, that tradition brought Piiriiravaa from the middle 
liiiiifdayaii region. But the evtdenee in very weak. It 
consists chiefiy in the connexion of Pururavae willi the 
I landharvas/ and lielonga wliolely to the region of pure 
myth. In any case the thing is iinpoaaible. Nothing 
can be more eofUin than that tiic Aryas entered India by¬ 
way of the Kabul Valley and tlie Panjab. If Uicin were 
iintbing else tba evidence of ctlmology would prove it. 
Fhyaically the ludo-Aryan belongs to tho type of the 
Mediterranean man ; iic is its most eafttern represeamtive, 
> JHAS. lOll, (ip. ^1-2. 
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StTftl>D, one of our oldest nutlioritie!^, compares him to tlie 
Kgl"ptmn.^ And Ripley, one of oiir most recent^ say a 
there can uo doubt of hia relationship to the Beil jet, 
the Italian, or the Spaniard.'* In stature tlie Iiido-Arvan 
agrees wdth the Sftka, and Puuipelly's esecavationa at 
Aiiuu on the Ti-aiis-CaapJan Railway show that Homo 
Mediterrancus was one of the oldest—indeed, so tar as vve 
yet kiiow% the very oldest inhabitant of the Tiirke^tnn 
step^a. We have therefore good reason to cnneliide ill at 
the Ary as came froiii 'rurkesULn. But besides the evidence 
oF elhncilogy there ie the direct evidence of the Kig 
Veda, wdiieh is aiiBicietit in itself, rus well jis the infereneea 
to be draw II from the irruplinn of Aryaa into Iran in the 
early centuries of the second iiullenniuiu BjC, The tnatkir 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

On the other haiid^ tlie ]>A.Sfttige of the Aryas into India by 
Tvay of the Central Hiinjilaj'^as is a physical iinpo^ibilLtV- 
The Aiyas were ven^ imTiierou^; there aecm to have ken 
over forty tribea and dans. How' could they transport 
theinsehcs, their wives and their children, their cattle, 
their horses, and their chariots over p^isscA w'hich arc 
crossfHl with difficulty by siaall knds on foot ? Tliere 
are not, so far as I retiieinlier, more than two, or posaibly 
three, fjaases in Kmiiaon and Garliwal, over which ponies 
can lje transported, and that with aoiiia difficultv. But 
these snowy ranges were the aljodc of the gi^at godw, and 
ho C an^tiS w£wt iMjni, To cciniilivt tho 
iiiiitgtmtry Purriisivas with the jitiowa md Mount Mem 
und the Nortiicru Kunw would be most tiatiirnl to the 
Mitidii mind. 

Ami HOW to come to the le^feniia themselves. \Vc are 
dfiJtliiig ivith fitopiea not unlike those with which Greelsa 
and Komaiis loved to citiljelliah their antique liistorv. 
Itrmia’s expedition to Cej’luu recalla the Argonauts ■, the 

^ Strabct J^v^ p. fliPO. 

■ Hacf* 0 / p. 4rhl, 
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battles of Panijavoa and Kurus, in wbidi '"auxiliar gods" 
atitl heroes take a part, roitiind one o£ Troy. ArchiKology 
has heljvi^d us out in iLal}*' and the ^Egeatip but m India we 
eannot expect its aid. An^os and Dravidians were in the 
clialeolitbic or rather neolithic stage. We say neolithic 
for want of a better ivord, but tliere ia neither rock nor 
pebble to lie found throughout the vast alluvial plains of 
Hindnstun. What criteria, then, shall we apply ? 

Tlic criteria which recotnincnd themselves to me are 
two: the eponymous hero, and the genealogical relationship 
asserted betw^een different Iribea PriuiiLive men rarely, 
perhaps never, eniiceive of a great country, the Panjab f*^' 
instance, as a whole; they name a tract after the people 
wlio inhabit it, or they give it a descriptive title* Thus 
we have Kunikshetra, the land of the Madras, the conntrj' 
of the five rivers. It is only in a more advanced stage 
that thev arrive at the conception of a country inhabited 
by vai iona peoples, as a unity, and give it a commoii name; 
and when the^’ do they invent for it and its inhabitants 
a common ancestor. This is the eponymous ancestor* 
A felt community of interests is only conceivable as 
a eomiaunity of blood. 

The same remark applies to my second ciiteriom You 
create an eponymous ancestor for a whole country to 
wdiich he gives his name; or lie is the imaginary ancestor, 
generally heroic nr divine^ of a tribe or gens. And under 
him you express int a genealogical table the com mu nit}' of 
interests between different tril>as. It is not netessary 
even that the tribes should bo of the same race; they may 
merely live side by side. Greek examples readily occur , 
Imt the 10th chapter of Genesis furnishes peri]ai>s the 
l>est illustrations of til is process. Canaan hegetfi Sidon 
and Hetli and the Jcbuaite and the AmorStc. But the 
Kittites were uot Canaanitcs at alb but of a totally 
different race; and the Aniorite may have been Libyan by 
origin. 

1915 . ^ 
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Now these Piirimic histories supply as with numerous 
examples oE tliis artificial fabrication of legend when 
dealing wlili what I call the outer belt. Anu is ihu 
eponymous hero of the Panj^b; he ia the father of its 
peopleSp and ho gives liis naine to the country. Atmrta, 
KarCtsimp Av&nti, VidarbLa^ Gatidlmra.^ all these are 
oponyfiious heroes. But for Modhyadesn, the Jliddlu 
Country, we have no epoiiymetis hero ; only an occasional 
king, like Hastiii, who gives liLa name to a town ; and that 
is a thing not only credible, but highly pi-obable. So far, 
therefore^ the ocoounta of Madhj^adesa ring truer, they are 
less obviously artificial than the rest 

The Panjab furnishes the best illustration of our second 
test. Aou is the father of all the tribes of the Fanj&b, 
and these begin to migrate from ^adhyadefa inbo the 
Panjab under D^Hnara, who is in the eighth generation 
from AniL Two of Uimara^saons fouud tlio pTincipatUies 
of the Yaudheyaa and Ambasthos' two others found 
minor kingdoms^ wHdlo bis eldest and most iniportant 
son h Sivip the founder of the Si via. i^ivi, again, 
begets four sons who each start a clan—the ^ladrakos, 
KaikeyELH, Sauviras, and Vrishadarblios.^ Here we have 
a list of the principal clans of the Panjlb aiTnngcd iu 
genealogical succession. But the ^^ivis and the U^Inarus 
arc os old as the Anus; their names occur in the Kig Veda 
and the kings of the Si vis and the Anus fought together 
agaijiAt Sudos, and were together drowned in their iiight. 
The Ambosthoa appear some what later in Vedic li terature. 
Ambastbas and KAikeyas inhabited the liawal Find! 
country and Oandbara in the days of Alexander^ while 
Yaudheyas are first mentioued by Pai^ini, and were a very 
poiverful tribe from the finjt century b.C. to the end of the 
fourth century A.t> * The Yaudheyas occupied both banks 

* .TRAS. p|P. ^70, ^7, 271>. ^21 

» JR AS. mi, jip 5 jrp, 277 . 

*■ Mnodanfill^ Keitti, Vedic Tndtx, 

* Cuaiiinghikm, Omus Itiditi, p, 7fl. 
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of the Satlcjj displ&oinjf the Malloi aad OsydraciE. The 
oinUsioH oC Lhcae two |jreat tribes from the genealogiciil 
treo may perlinpa be taken 68 6 note of time. If «o, this 
whole history of the Pan jab nnist liave been written up 
after the sacoiid century K.C.; how much later it may be, 

1 cannot say. 

Tiie traditions of tlio Yadavas and the Yudava clan of 
the Haihayas do not offer very many instances o£ 
intentional fabrication. Of course, the raids of tlie iiakas, 
Puhlavas, and Yavniias into Central Hindustan are on 
obviously late interpolation, although Jlr. Pargiter does 
his best to defend his anttioritieB.^ The Yavanaa are 
iiiipossible, the Pahlavas practically so, and although ffaka 
raids are posaibk* they ate most improbable. Another 
notable point is the nntiiiuity assigned to these Yndava 
legends. If we omit the imaginary Pururavas and his 
iimncdiate defendants, the doings ot the \adavas take 
precedence of all the rest. There may possibly be some 
truth in this. The Yfidavas are a great clan in both 
Vedic and Epic literature. They were settled partly in 
the Korth Doab, partly on the western bank of thoJamiia 
about Mathura. Trailition ifl doubtless right in assigning 
to them (along with the Mat53'as, who do not figure in 
these stories) the principal part of tlm Arj’aniaition of 
Southern Rajpiltann, tJnjarat, and MalwiL, These 
countries most have been thinlj' peopled in oiitiquitj', just 
a.s a large part is thiniy peopled at the present da}', and 
tile Arvfts probably overran it without much diflieultj'. 
'file case was very difibreut with the otiier two great 
oentre -1 of Aryan influence. Tlte Arj'as of Xuru-Panehaia 
and of Knsalo and Vidcha had to do witli the dense 
population of the Gangetic basin, and with jieoples whose 
eivilljuiilion was little inferior to their own. i'heir progress 
in dealing with these masses was likely to be alow. 


‘ JB-AS. la 14. i>, JjSO. 
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I tnni to the hbtory of .^rndtiycuJc^. It falls into two 
parts. The mythicftl PorOravas and Lb i mined late 
descendants occupy tlio firat page of nil history; they were 
at the beginning of thinge- and by tliem nnd tlieir 
descendants tbc whole of India was subdued. Pururavas. 
the grandson of Manu, with Iiia GaiidLarir[ wife, wbo 
became a Goiidharva hlmaelF. b obvHonaly not an oidioarv 
human being,i He is purely mythical. Puriiravns foondV 
Pratiahibana (AlluhalHui)^ his two sons are the foimdera 
of Kftii aud Kaiittuj. Purtirav'os* grandson Ya,viiti is the 
father gf Yadu, Turrasa. Druhyu, Aiiu, and I*uru, the live 
greatest and moat famous of nil the Arj'nn trlbea^ Thefl** 
five go on therr own way to take pouaesaion of the bud. 
and the histeiy follows tliem, nod does not return to the 
direct Paiirava line till near the end. The obvious purpose 
of this introduction Uj the history of the Aryas ia the 
exaltation of Alkbabad. Ka*t, and Kanaoj. Indeed, as 
Yayati was King of Kail, ond from him all Hiiiduiiuin 
was Aryanized, Ka£! becoiiiea the Arj-aa omphalos. The 
Iktapatha-Briiliiiiarja clearly says how Kosala. Kisi. and 
Videha were Aryanified ; and its statements are oonfimied 
by botli ethnology and philology. The claim made by 
the Purftuas for KasI ia nbaurd_a liarcfaced invention of 
the Pundits, But it is noteworthy that no attempt is 
made to repreacnl Puriiravas and hb two sous ns having 
given their dames to Allahabad, Knnauj. or Kaili. They 
are not to bo regarded aa eponymoua founders. Possibly 
the story of Puriiravas was invented when an attempt to 
fobt them on thee# aucieiiL towns would have been 
diBieulL 

Tho Puranic history begins with tim mythical 
Pururavas; it ends with Diisliyanta and hb desemidants. 
who immediately lead up to the Great War.* This latter 

‘ mit, pp S7I, 29J, .jsj. 

* JRAIS, 1914. p. *273. 

' JKAS. I [>14. ]ip 3M3..4, 
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part appears to me to contain more elements of truth than 
all the reatv It bears no obvious mark a of inteniioiial 
Fabrication, and it gives tts what appears to be a probable 
enough history of the Aryos in the Korth Doab and 
Ilohilkhanij, It is really a history of the Bharatos; how 
they oceupieti the North Doib; and cooiesced with their 
neighhoura and andeot enemies, the Purus. They take 
possession of North Paficbivlrt, which according to the 
Ihira^as was Krivi country. FinaEljj the Knnifl, a royal 
sept, and possibly not nneonneoted with the Kri viSj came to 
the kingship. All this m a probable stor)\ and it has the 
support of the Big Veda. The Purmiic history is told 
in legendary faflhioti; lahlo and invention have taken 
possession of eorae old welhreiuenibered names, and one 
cannot quote the details for fact; but the general aiiiline 
.seems correct. 

The conclusion of the whole matter appears to be this, 

1 find in Mr* Pargi tor's essay a document of first-rate 
ethnographical importance, the oldest we liave regarding 
the distribution of the Indian Ary as after they had 
permanently settled in their present aealft. And in the 
next place it gives us a picture of the way In which 
Aryan^ or more correctly Aryo-Dravidion^ adventurers set 
up Aryan kiiigdonis throughout Madhyadem and the rest 
of Northern India outaide the Punjab, Eastern Oudh, and 
Northern Bihar. The tribal settlements of the Itido- 
Aryans were in the Panjiib, and on the west bank of the 
Jainn^ In the GangetLc plain we have the maos of 
powerful confederated Ar 3 ’an tribes in the Kuru-Panchala 
country (that is^ in the North Doab and Rohilkhand)f and 
another group of tribes skirting the Ilimalayafl farther 
to the east and founding the kingdoms of Kosmla and 
Vidcha From the YMavoA of Mathum and the Mateyas 
of Alwar^ Sooth eni Riilpiitona and Mai wa were AryaniKedi 
while bansls of military advcnttircra iTelonging to the 
Kuril-Panchula and the Eastern Ary os Aryanized the 
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DrAvidinus of the Gangetic piain, Thii tdrly mittlcments 
Jind been tribal, and the liuid they occupied was the least 
populous and therefore the easiest to acquire. Thofuither 
progress of tlie Aryan tribes south and east was liurred 
by A larger and more powerful Bravidiau population. 
Among tliom came warlike Aiyoti chiefs witli their 
foliowerrt^ carving out kingdoms for theiuselrcs. Tim is. 
I think, the picture which the Piiraiilc legends suggest; 
it is probable itself, and in accordance with the Itistory of 
the Unjputs in Ilajputaum. the Doab, and Oudh during 
the Middle Ages, The picture has vemiiiiilitude; the 
exact details we shall never know. 

Of course there la another side to this liIatoiy\ Had 
the Brahmans not come also, the Aryan conqueror being 
few must have been apeedily abisorbed. It was the 
Brahinan who brought with him Aryan civilization 
and traditions, and Introduced the mstitutiona of cnate. 
Biiittiiiau tuiaalonaries paved the way, Brahmaus accoiii' 
pan led the conquerors, Bmhntans converted Dravidlait 
potentates, and enabled them to intermarry with the high- 
boni Arj'aa. The Aryan spirit was kept alive by the 
Braltiitau, who owed everything to Ida Aiyan heritage, 
not by the oxogaiiious semi-Aryan .^mi-Dravtdlon militarv 
chief. But without the protection of the chief the 
Brahman was powerlass, and it was not the Brahmans 
" peaceful penetration " but the military exploits of the 
chief that enthrallod the popular imagination. Every 
nation Ims its Pandavas, its BoEands, and its Arthui's. 

J, Kexneuv. 


IBRKGLtLAlirrrESS IN- THE l>r!tAXrC ACCOUNT OF THE 
PYSASTlEfi OF THE KAlj A0E 

Professor Koith'e note oil " The Bynaatica of the Kali 
(P^ 32ft iinie) is a reply to my note (p. 141 cm/e} 
and Calls for notice. 
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With rftpriAxtl to thQ word biiavi^je In the fouF Imoajiet 
out (pp. Ul-2), he (KJEitestcd my vitiw tliiit it ineai« “in 
the Bhaviayn Puriijft”, and iifiMrted that it iticana "in the 
future".* 1 invited him (p. U2) to prove Win naaertion by 
puttiu”: it into n plain and straightforward translation of 
those litica He haa declined this very simple teat. Me 
offers this statement instead: " Bhavi^e Mh iian has 
precisely the flame sense as the r.i. of various MSS^ 
(above, 1914., p. 1023), Wiav^iyun; the kings are told of 
as fu/tire kings or told of as kiugs fn ike fiifv-re. I take 
the obvious view that and bhav^i have the 

saiiie sense as in ye ia.tkd” Thus he now 

asserts that bkavi^e, a locative standing all by itself, has 
the same sense as bkavifydn nr bhavi^ydh, an adjective 
..nalifying “kings". If the matter is so obvious, why 
did he withhold a plain and etraightforwmd tvanslatma ? 

Hb positive aftsertion tliat mentis ''in the fiiturc 

now turii^i itito the ajisertioii that it has tlie of 

'• future ■' aa an adjective to " kings". So ho has shifted 
Ilia ground, and grammar is Ignored. It is clear, theretore, 
that* WiaHiAJ/e does not mean “ in the future Moreover, 
it docs not liman *' future " aa applied to “ kings because 
it docs not agree! with Indian in the first three hues nor 
vvith le (i.e. kings) in the fourth, though there was no 
difficulty in the authors saying hAuvi^yrtu and 
respcetively.if he meant the word to qualify “kmgs ij' 
the phrase bhdvifya yt (o(7m. which Pro cssor Ji i 

nuotes. The fact that the author avoided that construction 
in alL four line# proves that that was not Ida meaning. 
He coupled bhcLvi^ys with past participlear and s^a's 
of Lho kings wlio were Awfftiki, or 

ill the bkavvtya, so that the meaning " future makes 


1 Smsell«opl««the brgiamas 


qI Till ilAtebitillt qUOtC*l above e mtwJ quit* righEly. 
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noflseiiM. JllKVii^ye tlierefore «u naejin notliin® el<ie 
tlian "in the BliavJsya Purn^a*'. ^ 

«prdA tlie lino «;/ia Mayfidha^vajanti biiavi- 
^ ^ toy vietr waa that UhivUui^ are 

^ tha line js Pali 

Wonder, U are not in the coostractmi, aa often”-- 

colst.1^’ i. “ are not in 

d r.7* .’ of, the preoeding 

no^ 7 bh<mtdTt> ^v■ould bf 

domioatives. fhe sj„,p]g q,ie,tioo then waa, whether 
these words whielt are nomin. in form, are really a«ua 

Ind n 1 were regarded a, a«ua (p. 145)- 

and a further proof may he added, namely, that the 
wmoieautt^ explain Uiem as aaeh. TJiua Vitaraghava 

Professor Keith replica quotiag. as a parallel in Jii* 
support, the line from tlm Brliaddevata (iv, 32) aan^ w„ 
^ parokfobta vaJc^Tfdtni bliraiaros tmyai (p. 333). I may 
«]d aa earlier passage from the same work (i 2S) iZ 
cbrnudhva^^ ca h^tavak, and suddJv wlmt i 

»».iy :s, :i 

d tmi, of the work. Professor MacdonelJ has ^ 

* .TRAS..j J0J4, j), J0S8L 

,f’'rr^" *• «“•« 

Morf^yl. Jlni^umihipan Ti!'“ 

Hn>r«ii fer U.B««;r!«t». I We m thank a(r (;, 

’ Ho tmnilatei iJi, fwa„gM ttmi ■ • u .l. „ . . 

•- X, in th- hT„ft. tl,^ br^Lher. ai (“*" = 

reaaonii (aie^", p »n£i and k bear (whaL| the 
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nom. for the ftcc., that 1 have retained it ns au original 
inaccuracy (due perhaps to the metre)"; and on the later, 
'-Another itislance of the nom. being loosely used for tlie 
ace." (citing the earlier passage). He thus declares that 
these liouuiiativca ate used for the acciiaativu, so they 
are not independent of the verb: and tliat httavuh was 
regarded as renliv an Acciis. appears from his note that 
two MSS. read instead hetntnii, which “looks too much 
like a correction"; so that there also the necessity for 
nlteratiou was felt, Tlie very passage, therefore, which 
Professor Keith <iuotes in his own support, proves in 
Professor Macdonells words "the ungrammatical use of 
the noui, for tlie ace," It therefore tells against Ins 

assertion that the verb is independent, and supports tiie 
commentators' view and my own, that ^raiiluo 6^-auiftiro 
are really accu*. governed by eatidnii. He ignores 
Professor Macdonell's criticism ; it shows where the 
blunder is. Wliat is ungrammatical is not ^nakrit m 
the ordinary sense of the word. Tliat the line is g 


Pali he has not denied. 

These two matters tliat J have discussed are very 
siiiiple—questions of mere grammar and the meaning of 
words. On the first he has shifted Ids ground. On the 
second ho wliolly ignores Professor NlacdoMlls opinion 
oil the passage ho lina cited, an opinion in winch Profo^r 
Macdoncll exproa-ied a eritienl and unbiassed view wben 
he miitod tlic J^rAnd.^r«rM and which moritcd notice. 
Picviously Professor Keith twice cliarged me with mis- 
imdoratandLiig his arguments, and when I pointed out 
that the charges were unfounded, the truth being tha 
he had shifted Ills ground’ he offem as an esplanation 
what is a fresli statement.’ FuTtlior. 1 pointed out 

1 I'lnt JHAS.. lOU, |^«. 730-42. SocoaJI)'. JK-'S - t’l*- 

1031 ttfitis : 1 U 13 ^ li 3 tloLo. , r l 

;Whirfi as not rrallY .=cpl*=n 
eJed. will frau, comparing tho E*^ P"=' 

^ilig note HKl noting wlml hla gimiiiJ wU origtimlli. 
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that he had ^tven oii iiieorrect version of Profe#*or 
Jla^onellB Atnteiooiit,! a„d this J,e hus passed over 
witJiout acknowlediriiiont. ^ 

lu such conditions discussion is onprofitAble, md J <lo 
™ “P®’* **'“ otJ’cr poluta in his 
i^ those^^-““J’f’ne 'vho is interest 

with .11 th^ n!^T’ ""I 

os that I put as cieatly 

^ I .^uld in my note <pp. 143-7), whether lie has realjt 
ii6t them f secondly, tiint, where he eharges me witti 
fresh zniBUnderstendiug. it is well to examine his position ■ 

verv it«l^ ti dV" ^ h P- Urn 

^snored the burden that tests ou idni to prove the volTc 
of hraliinanic tradition in historical inntters* 

I must make a correction in the first footnote on p. 14=> 

I implies writing, L os' 

t].at ft ^ ^ overlooked the fact 

time “Pp'jed some- 

* t\ ^ tlierefore friitikly ncknoaierJ^e niv 

mistake and aim ogi?^ for the dver-steteuient.* ]\,tu 
dmw that remark, and say only this now fao as not to 

n;=s:" 

tStJd. KSMt^rn.ant t, qiiot„j ; 

tench LliQ «i|ktt:jnent xvMch |« the TT^'" T* 

winch I dill tiOL dimifiii aa hfiinij ieconria!^ f 

r.r'- ..- 

. “ i'*'* - 

p. XJ 1 cen van !s„th- Igeot^a tlie finrn « 'vferaiiw to p,ai[ 

rhot TL 

^ntideml ti.« my«rr«.^o« .h™ld ' ‘"' 

in thi9 fny reply. Othern iie u would L. ” ^ ^ 

Mi. «rJy. nt the *.me tidie 
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Tills correction <Joes not affect my argument nbout the 
word bhum*y« in tiiia note or in my Sormer note 
(pp. 141-2), becauac in both places I liave used the word 
jMthUa without translating it, atul the ar^nient holds 
good even if jwiiAtfa be rendered "mentioned "deelftred . 
Hence the conclusion that W*af%e mu mean nothing but 
"in the BhrtV'ifya PurAna” stands valid. The Matsya 
and Viyu have two lines in oommon; and the Mataya 
reads in both (pp, Ul-2) bkavi^e kathUdn nrp&n, but 
instead of ]ta(/ti*Si» the Vayu reads io the first 

{p. 141) and fdeato in the second. Thus katkitan and 
j»u/4it<Zn arc applied to a composition, a Purtm. The 
variations were evidently made by the t'Ayu, ftud 
especially so since its account is later than that in the 
Moteyai so that pujAttun ifl an intentional change, and 
therefore diSera from /MlAiWn in tiieaning and con only 
reasonably mean *' read Seeing that writing had been 
iutniduced into India about a tliousand years Iwtore the 
date of the VflLyu account, and tiiat cpigraphiMl reiiiains 
show it was in wide and general use, this inference ja 
altogether natural and obvious. The dynastic account 
therefore had been written down when the VAyu 
borrowed it from the Bhnvisya, as I atetud (p* 146). 

F. E. PAttlJITtiK. 


AN1> THll t’OCHTH HOCK EDICT OF 
.ASOKA 

In a series of interesting nolcs which Mr. F, W. Thomas 
i> owtrilmlidK to iHo l»g=. of tUa .IRAS, ll.» >>> tli« 
™„.„d wmtoiK* of a» foortl. lookjrfirt of A® 
emperor A^oka occurs as No. 0 on pp. 394 and 395 
of 1914. Examining the views of Senart, Btlhler. and 
Prafessor Hultusch, Mr. Thomas gives it as Ida rendering 
of AAokii'e agffikha}itda that it mennfi nothing tiae tlma 

}LK>iiHi^e 
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Tb.8 midDnng may be accepted «8 correct in a genernl 
sense, but it is capable, 1 think, of a more partieubr 

rS There is 

Lt^ f ^hre which is of peculiar appt^prlatciiess to 
estit ities of a holy character. In temples in Soutli India 
here is « pa^eular " festival of lights ' celebrated on the 
oon of the month of Karttika (Salary This is 
^.mon. ri^th a ditTcrence of a day. to both Siva and 
Vi vn temples alike. A ti^e-tmnk, iisuallv coco-nut or 
^Imyi-a accorfmg to locality, is pkotod in tl,e ground 
decorut^ artificially with bunting and festoons, Ze or 
c® elaborately accoi^ing to means. The shape given to 
t IS generally that of a car. As soon as the CL in the 
«mp e.iii arge temples often many thousands, are licrhted 

m Tamil ioklu^j^r^i, popular parlance Sokkamn^^i, 
Tte m eomp<^,u of two Tamil wordi^Mfta. the participial 

p™tty iir decorated .and the latter “ palmyra". This 
^tival m uclebrated in commemoration of the victor.-o1 
V.«ju Tnv.krama over the Emperor Bali, whom'tl.e 
nnner sent mto the nether world, having taken np the 
uirth and heaven in 2 paces of the " 3 ^^s of e^rth" 

ZLZ '* “ i" »'■' 

If tl.. Iliinl l.mp-..rf 
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liaWt of planting piUata which eventually developed into 
tlie (tlagstaffs) of modem times—be what 

A^oka refers to by the term mjtfikhmixdha, which the 
Shabbazgarhi version nmkca yotikamdh’i {j^Gtiskandha}, 
what then is the lucaning of the second sentence of the 
fourtlr rock-edict t 

Taking the Oinisr version of ttie edict as the standard 
for the purpose, tlie tirst three sentences make the state¬ 
ments that for centurios ill-treatment of God's creatures, 
want of affection tow’ards relations, and want of atfectionate 
reverence towards Brahmans and Bhiksliiis had been the 
norma) condition \ with the adoption oE the Uhartua by 
Asoka all this gave way to a better order of things; the 
l>eat of this great ruicr’a drums is, 1o! really the sound of 
the Dhaniiai the sights to l»e seen under this ruler are 
the eights of cats, elephants, firc-treea,and aucli other holy 
sights; in consequence of these the evil practices of the 
people have given place to good, to such a degree oS was 
never before witnessed. This seems to l)c lha logical 
order of the ideas. The particle «/uj (♦“ what wonder ? in 
itself contains a priedieate. Tiie beat of dniuifl <ailling 
a w*nr muster is only a call to assemble for the celebration 
of a holy festival. The uiwntiHt, oleplmiita. hre-trocs, and 
other divine forms are what would be seen in piece nf the 
war-chariots, fighting-elephants, " fire-trees, and other 
death-dealing implements of war, 

Fioiarrffl in its origin implies an old-world Zeppelin; 
but processional care are so tailed from a fancied similarity 
of form, these being always constructed on the pattcni 
of the flying-ears of tho gods. Hence the name ciirilowo 
for the tower of the inner shrines or the saneta of temples. 
These took the place of war-cliariota. 

//oat £ (eleplmnta) are in tlm one case merely processional 

and in the other fighting- 

dynisitandAfl {fitc-trcca>, the festival trees described 
above in the one case, and combustible material prepared 
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mid remly to be lighted and thrown at an enemy, or into 

hiH cainpp etC p in this other. 

Divjfdni riljHMa, boTy (rom.aof goeb), aa opened 

to the terrible sights of flgliting-rnen and war. 

Aceording to the nature of the deity in particular 
temples and on particular oceoaioiia, all the paraphematm 
iiidicat^ by these terms are to be seen in festival 
pioeessiona m the larger temples of South India to-dav 
That these were exactly the features of festivals in the 
early ceutxmea of the Ciiristian era is in evidence i„ 
the twin Tamil classics, the Silapifadhikd.xim and 
Mtmmek'fudni^in both of which is given a rather elaborate 
desenptmn of a festival to Indni. This is a festival lasting 
for twenty^cight days in all, and seems the one indicated 
in the /fnjy/ianantAr of Kalidasa in the iloka 

'■ Pumhrita-dhvajasyeva tasyilnnayanapanktayab t 
NavabhyutthAuadaiiHinyO iiananduh saprajah prnjah » " 

" HiMRflKim's) sobjecte, with their children, were 
delighted at the accession of the new monarcli. as 

^ople looking with upturned eyes at Indra’s 
UtL^ do/ 

The actual form of the dhmja (dag) described in tl.is 
stukii may explain the iiarticular nieutiou of clephaiiU 
III the edict. 

■'Sajakarath catuhstmnhliarii puradvari pratisHiitani ( 
paurnb kurvaiiti ^amdi puruhOtoinalifttsavani I " 

This is the lliig which had the figure of Airiiv'ata (Indra's 
wliite elephant) painted on it and was kept in the temple 
of die Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished 
for), that w^ hoisted at the beginning of the festival 
The festi val to Indra was announced to the people by beat 
of dniiH taken fron, the shrine di-dicated to Vajra. Indra's 
thunderbolt. The beginning a„d end of the festival was 

- -J- re rhe 
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otmounocd to tho ekpbant itself »t the sliriwe of Aimvati 
{the elephant of Indiu). This intimation is understm^ 
to he in token of n reciuest to briiijj Ind™ from his 
lieaven.‘ The drum was mounted on tlie hack of ati 
eleplwnt, which carried it round the town, announcing 
the festival and enjoining upon the inhabitants to do 
what had to he done by way of decointiou* Tlie whole 
town was to be in festive trim. Honsea of assembly and 
halls of learning had to he suitably equipped, each in its 
way, for the oeeasion- Temples, from that of the 
tbrec-eyed Siva to that of the gunnitan deity of the 
luarkct-placfl, had to put on festival array. What in 
all this is pertinent to the question in hand is that this 
elephant carrying the big dram itself was accompanied by 
“ warriots with bright awotds. cars, horses, and elephants , 
the four proverbial elenicuts of on army. 

“ Voliruvnn niaruvnnnn Mru mavni 
Kaliruh cftltarak fcaijatouro ciyampip." 

(Jlfuntwotiiafni, i, pp. 68-9.) 

On the twenty-eight days when this festival was in 
progresa at Tuhar at the mouth of the Kovery not only 
was it thought tliat Indrn caino down from heaven to 
preside at the festival but all tlio dems in attendance on 
him also descended to earth, leaving the BVAr<ja empty 
of its people. 

■■ Tivakac eSnti cey tarn nan na 
liiyiraA kannOn ranno tiiikula 
nal v6ru tcvani nalattnku cirappir 
pal veru t5%‘aru luippatip patarntu 
mannan karik&l vajavanin kiyann 
jinnakar p6lvak% riyalpina tnkip 
PoPnakar varLtap poluva ronpatn 
Tonnilai yuijarhtOr tnniporu Jatalir. 

imikhtdai, i, PP- 35-42.) 

1 iilop^(ttiihlniSN hk. v« 11. lAl-tt 
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"Oil the occagion of propitiation of the tliouiuLiid- 
eycd ludra for the benefit of this lain], along Trith 
Iiidm will descend into the city (of Puharl tho four 
ditferent orders and the various clasHes of (fetvia as 
well, leaving the heaven of Indra (ttiilnrtimW) empty 
of the deuas, juat as this city was when the 
illustrioaa Karikiila left it/“ 

This passage contains the idea ciiihodied in the diiyuni 
of the edict. These dSvas in their various degrees 
will^ find niorc or less adcriuatc representation in the 
fentivc parapheriiaiia of temples and festivals. From tliis 
it will be clear that the divyimi rilpdin need be neither 
more nor less divine than tJie otlier itenw apecified. The 
passage of the edict under discussion can be rendered 
thii3—^ 

“But now, ici consequence ot tLe adoption oE the 
Dhanua (law of morality) by Etuirananipriya Friva- 
darSin, the sound of the drum is, lo! but the souud 
of the Dharnia; the spectacle presented to the people, 
proceamonal cars, elephants, bonfirea, and others, the 
tepresentations of the J)ivaa" 


1 iiat is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, 
iind the apectacle presented is no more the merciless 
destruction of God’s creatures |>otli in war and in the 
chase. As a conaequence of this change in the conduct 
of the king, the subjects reverse their previous evil 
practices to the opposite good ones in accordance witli 
tiie proverbial Tathii rcyu tatha pntjak (as tlie kin- so 
the imoplo). This is what esaetJy la stated in'"the 
sontenoe following in the edict: Tttrirf. etc. 

The following two verses, which Jlallimltlia quotes in 
his cominetit on the verse 3 of canto iii of the 

would go to indicate that the festival to Jndra is 
mi old institution;' and the way i„ which the two 
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BuddhiHtic Tfliiitl works tc-ent of this would indicate that 
this wasa (sssirtopolitan lestival in whidi overy one joined. 
Bvodi k unite y at rum indrokitfirp Yud Jiistbira I 
Purjanyab kaniuvarsi ssyut tusya riljyS na sath^yab II 
" TudbisLhini.p whoe^rer in thifi manaer takes Indra's 
flag in ptot 5 ft.ssioii, in his kiiigdoni clouds will pour 
down as much as is wished for of rain. Of this 
there la no doubt.** 

'*CaturaJi^ih dheajakararh riljadvftre pratiathitAin i 
Afm1> ilak radii %^iijaih uaniu pauml^k^ Hukhavahaiii I' 
'^Whrtt is quadraiignlar, in the form of a flag, 
Hxed in front of the pabce gate, that they call 
Indra'a flag! it beam with it tlie happineiss of the 
inhabitants of the city.” 

The former is from the 

Tlieae explanations in regard to the nature of the 
festival^ the allusion that Killidl^ loukea to it, aa though 
it were a thing fatniUar to all, the <klat with wdiich the 
two Tamil poets describe it, and the explanation that the 
twelfth ct>utury a.D. Tamil eouiinentary and the later 
XIulliimLlia are able to give of its details go to ostablish 
the popularity^ os well os the long vogUe> of the festival. 
It would not be surprising if thb itself, or something akin 
to it, had Ijeen in esistcncu iti Anoka's time, and if he 
himself had contributed to rid it of auy element of 
grossnesSr Anyway, thct'c is no mistaking the light 
tliat this festival to lodra throws upon tha edict under 
conslderatiou. If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in 
the edict, the Tamil poeU deaerva to be gratefully 

studied. 3 KniSlINASWAMl AlY'ANG.ttt. 


THE HOYSALA KING HlTTf-DEY^.A VISHNUVARDHANA 
TImt the initial and final dates of this king s eventful 
reign should he dcHuitely rl.xeii is verj^ desituble, and any 
“ pjicu iSUS, ^ 
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light thro WE on tlie subject 13 welcome, bui >[r. Nara- 
siinlneogar^if attempt p. 152) will not, I fear, 

be of inucli help, Tlie reign can be properly reckoned 
only froiu the tiiiie when the king ruled mdcpeudently in 
hh own Bjinie, For nUhough he was associated in the 
govemiuent while his elder brother Balluja occupied the 
throne, he was naturally during that time in mily 
a ficcondary position. TJie date 1104 A.fx had Wn 
adopted as the probable beginning of hia independent 
reign till a record eatne to notice (Cm 10^?)^ wiiseh 
seemed to indicate that Ballalii wa*i ruling in 1106. 
Hence, in mid CWjvjr from fh^ 

I gave that date m his last, and for Vishnuvardhaua 
hiseiiLd the Ognrea * * * I 111-] 141* showing, not that 
1111 w^as the initial date, hut leaving a space fur his first 
year, which is atdl uncertain. At tlie same Lime, Jill 
was explained to Ije the earliest date that could lie aetuallv 
cited for liiiu* Tlie (^e of Ak 110, which is dated in 
<^the 4ath. the year Dinidubhh tnonth Chaitmdid dot 
eftcajH; ray notice* But it wan rejected m too irregular 
and uncertain to l>ase any calenlatinn upon* Tlierc is 
110 jiidicatinii as to what the 45 re fern to. It may 1>0 
that tht^ ligurc is i-cally Go and stands for the E^aka 
year 1005 = 1142 a.d. Used iti the way fiiiggested by 
.Mr* Naraainduengar^it puts l>aek the beginning of Vishi)u- 
.vurdlnuni's actual reign farther than theii; iaany warrant 
for. as Ilia brother was certainly ruling in 1104, His 
conversion by the tefonucr Rainaiiiija may welj have 
taken place in 1098, before he actually came to tlie 
throne,- and while he was a viceroy at Touiiur, at the 
foot of the sacred lull of 3Ieluk0te, 

Aa regards the cud of his reign, I have given it os 
lUi A.n. un the autlioiity of Cia 96. This itiscription 
wna not wTittcn to recoitl the death of tlia king, but 

^ Theawa naferauMn arsr bj m toy C^r^tfiVd, 

* *kfQ Bhiuidtf.rkar'4 elc*> |X 51. 
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inentions it incidenUlly* It in atiriniscd tliat I was 
uii&kMl by the aimilarity of njiinca and the g4*iiei‘a1 

Bitti-D«vii for the king. That i» not th« cafw;. And 
H-s 137 Hbpwa that tbla general was yet livintr in llb2. 
What Cm 9C tells iih ift that in tlie year 1063, year 
Dhmmti (no more data), when the senior king (hiny- 
uniJfiti) B]Ui-I>eva ended hiw life at 

Barikapurw, and the btjdy wm being conveyed by Boppa- 
Deva-ddonHyaka {to the family bnriiil-plaee at Soaevur^— 
iiiiderHtiKxi)p the procession was attacked by BOitse iiostile 
band at (winch ia near to Sasevfir), In the 

hght wdiich took place^ Binna-Gniiijd^a (no doubt one of 
t!ic guards iti eonsaiand of the escort) was killed in aa'H'iiiig 
the elephant and lreaKnrj\ All the leading men ijunibhu- 
fjmuiijlagaii0 of the nine VHt'iides^ of the Talige-fiad 
'riionsand, to which he belonged, in ooiisei|nonce nnifeed 
in a petition to Karosinga-Deva for a grant of land for 
the fallen timn^s wni. and crecti-^ this uicriioriiil stone for 
Bii)na-Gauiida. 

Tlie senior king was Bitti-Dcva. as explicitly atated. 
He having died, jjctition was an a jiialter of course rnadc 
to Nftrasiniha (or ??arffcainga)'Devii| his son, os his 
successor now come to the throiiei ^lOthiog could tte 
mure circoinatantial as to the kings death. Any in- 
t^criptions professing to gi'’& later date for Bitta-De'va 
A^'iHhnuvardharia tiiUHt therefore refer to NiLrasitiiha* As 
the latter wm l>orn in 1133 (Bl 124), he wjlh only about 
8 years old. It is not snrpriaing, there fore, that the 
govemmeut Hhould he continiidil in the nninc of his 
father, wlioac death may have heeii suiklen and not 
general IV made known. But w^e have iiiKcriptions of 
Xiirasitnlm dated iti 1142. 1143, 1 145, 1147 tiiid oriwardn. 
Ill Cii 225 he is expressly oallvd Vifthniivanlltana- 
Xaroflimha-Devit. and hi thiH flense must be understood 

* TliO of till* ->taliifi4 «nrf«l»niia with marwf oF ihn 

To^Ua of lilt Nllgtrfi ftttd tho ntnii-fii Of 
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innctiptionA later tliun hia fatliev a death. It must bUm 
l)e noted tliat the Atereotypiid fonnub— iiijiftftnffeif tpttttiw 
wK—for the ruliii-j king was often loossely without 
feg&Tc] to ita alHcb tiieaniiig. Atnoiig othcra, exiuiipleN of 
tills may he seen in Ak 57 and Hk 121. So in Hii 130 
Viahnuvurdhana is said to be ruling, but XatiuMiiiha 
iimkes the grant, the nieaniiig Ijeing that the previous 
matters related lieloiig to the reign of Viahijiivardhana. 
And what can be plainer than the stAteiiient in Ng id 
of I US I First praising Vishnuvnrdhaiia nt teiigth^mid 
immtioaing the proviiiewi he ruled, it goes on to wi'— 
u finrAunufdiuLvinri^i tofiyn (andeynl acieh^fida tentdin 
. . . Karanifihan tnvjfii-ijiti/ytitt trrf(y«ni, "After that 
iiiagiianitiiouH one, as if stamped with the impress of his 
father, Narasiinlui, vras reigning as king." 

Though, under the iaflqeime of IUiiifniiija. Biwi-Beva 
exchanged his Jain religion for that of Vislmii, and wHli 
the jiorfervour of a nen- convert founded V*ishnu temples 
in aevenii iiii|;ortaut places in his doininiotiN and made 
extensive graiitfi of lanfi oti l»th biuka of the Kavfri to 
SHiiiariuja. who is said to have deuiolished 720 Jam 
temples and used the luaturial for eiutwiikiiig the big 
tank at Diwnsamtidm. yet there is no trace of higotrj' on 
the part of tli« king in his domestic affairs. His first 
■pieen was asiitnla-Bevi, who was a atrenuoiis Join, as 
vf&h her mother. But her father was a ^aiva, niid she 
herself died in 1131 at the Saivn holy place fsivngango. 
All eldest son KninAra-fljiilfila and his eldest younger 
-sister Hariyahliaiflui or Hnriya!ri-f>evi are iiK.ntknied"tn 
1133. ljut the foi-mer iiiimt have died, as ho docs not 
appear anywhere again. By Ijikkuma or Laksliini-rkni 
the king liud tVie son Namalmha who succeeded htia. bom 
in 1133 and crowunsl from the day of his birth. This 
happy event, together witli a victory won on tlie same 
day. the king Ascribed to the favour of Par5vniiatha of 
tlio Jains. Ill 1134. lie married a Palkva iirincess imiiied 
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BiiriiiiiRln-L>evi, iiml she wfts tiie paiia-^whud^td or 
crowned chief ijueen down to 1141, during winch time 
Hiijnla-Dcv], a. princess of Cluilukyn connexion, wsis the 
l?iri;y-iir«*L In ll3fi lie married another J^ntala-DtjAa, 
who boro a lovely daughter, Chikka-^ntaler hut they 
both died the same year, and Siva templcii were ei’ccted 
to their memory by the mother of the family. With 
Raiiiinalii-Devi may have come into the Hqyft&la kingdom 
a special SaivA iiiiluetice. As regards other parts of 
Mysore, evideuee Um lately Iwen found that the 
BhOgmumdisvara temjjle at Nandi, at tho foot of 
Naiididroog* was erected before 80G by Ratiiiivnli or 
Manikabbe, queen of BunA-Vidyiidhara, one of the line 
of ^[ahabali kings who claim to have made Siva their 
doorkeeper, A 7}ia{ha also existed in connexion with the 
YOgiinaiidisvara temple at the summit oE the hillp and 
the Kalmnnkha aect of ^^iva were recognised in that 

[jart in the eighth ccntu^y^ Tiien farther in 943, 

under the Nolainlvas, wfio were Pallftvaa, Cbillnka 
represerita himself ns a reineamation of Lakiili^i a great 
Saiva teaehcr of the first century. Under tjie Clmlukyusj 
in 1035„ them was, in the Shiinoga country, a Kaliunukha 
modaatciy at Bal|igrive, the capital of the Banaviiai 
pro^nneep where a Lakulisa had his abode. But it was 
in U3a that wo find the KfilAmukhaa settled at 
Doinsauiiidra tUaJebid), and in tlie Bame century they 
appear at Arsikere and other places around. 

.1. H. Ar.AllSHALL'S KHAKOSTHI INSCRITTION FROM 
TAXILA 

A few further rouiarks may be allowed concerning tins 
interesting discovery; but they ahjill Ixs brief. 

1, AyiiMt^ This reading is fully confirmed by the 
photogmpii. Ifc is satisfactory to note that the proposed 
reading baa been witljdrawui (by its autiior. Dr. J. F, 
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Fle«t.p fl^wjira, p. 3IS): for, tbpucjb it mig^LiL Ims-^Q Wii 
possibhi to ar^ut that tli« facsimile does nut alisolutely 
exclude itf tlie foiiii did not Piuem to Iw dialeclkviliy 
recoucilable with the rest of the insoHptionp 

Dr. Fleet now (p. 317) adopts the explanation of 
as genitive of a^ani, which T liad ptevioiisly (1&14, p. 980 1 
suggested lifi a imsHibility^ referrltig to a pas-sagi^ in Pijicher,^ 
PtYikrif. whicli 1 cited (toe; cit.). W'Jnlc 

this nmy beuccpiptahle asii last resort, I am fitill unprepared 
to rely upon it, iiiid prefer rather to dnd an enoi- on tilt? 
part of the workman who copied the reeoid, wliqoe eai^:- 
lesaness ha^ been already noted p. 1515). 

The use of the geaiLlva hm been nmd« the subject of 
aoine ohsorvations, botii in regard to the word 
here and in regard to cti^es el&ewlierep especially the 
Tnahat'ayofia mnhamiadit of the Taxi I a plate. The true 
doctrine concerning the genitive- that [t aigiuHes '"in tJie 
reign of the king in qm^tion, was clearly laid down by 
M, Setiai’l {Jotirnnl Attintiqne, Viii, sv,pp. 127-6); it avok 
acpc-pted by BUbkr {Epiffmphiu fndica.^ iv. p. 50). utid 
it Itusf not to my kjiowliKigc beoii setiouF^ly impugnccL It 
is miaJogotu to tlic genitive on coins, rikI may Iwexplained 
It* due eitiier to eUipsc of " in the reign ", or, ns I [iij'setr 
should rather liold, tui ii genitive absoiute, the predicate 
being ’'king'’, wlietlier expressed or uiidenttood. Hence 
I see no reason to follow Dr. Fleet in taking it in liic case 
of the Taxi la plate as dependent upon tlie vvonl *’tuoiith ' 
(p. 315), 

2. Khu^anasa. Baron von Stael-Holstein is proljaUy 
prevented at the present time from considering this new 
evideuea <JRAS., 1914, pp, 000-1), which defimtely proves 
that the coinpoaoi-e of Indian inscriptiaus roganl the racial 
or family designation as nud not A'’w^i. and from 

considering also M, Levi’s note upon the occurrence of 
bulb forms in the ChineBe translations of the 4fi/rirf/(amu- 
imtAdfri^iAuw-liis^ra {JliAS., 1914, pp. 1019-30). rroijably 
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he As^onld admil, Avkat to me hau ne^er seemed doubtful 
that the of the coins m alfwj a genitive 

flingul&ri but would still huld that the evidynce wliieli 
lie bos adduced suffices to prove that the real name Avas 
Git^n. and that this k reprcfiented by the Chiiiese fonii 
Yue-chi, being latcr^ and duo to importation 

from India, To wlmt I have prevjoaaly {pp« 1?90-]) urged 
to tills otrcct I should like to add that the simplest 
explanation of all k that the genitive plui-al of the original 
dialectp ** t'bc Gnaasr mistaken in the lli'st 

instance by Indians only for a noaiinativc singular and 
accordingly docliucK]. Thus India's acquaintance wltli 
this i'acc begins with a woi't of Hobsou-Jobimi&nn TJiis 
explanation deserves considcratioUi and It has met Avitli 
the approval of several eminent stholars- 

H Sir J, n. MarshalTa observations (JRAS., 1914| 
p. 983, and mpra, pp. remind me of the fact 

that ill \\'ilsoii'a AW<i7ta fllao (ijp. auJ 

101-2) coTTespondnoiicei} ate notiid by SIaksoh betwaftn 
dift'ereiit. stylca of building ol^aerved in topes and the 
CQini; found in the topee. We tuny add the faet that 
tope ^’o. 18 of Hidda, as it eontained the Hidda ni’ 
BCi-iption of the year 28 ((mjjra, pp, 01-6), will belong to 
the style pits valent tinder the Kaniska dynasty* 

It would accordingly be possible for Sir J. H- Slarsluvll 
to oonipure lila results ol Taxila tperhapa lie has done sti 
already) with the plates coataiiicd in J-Hoint 
and so to ascertain whether tbcpe are any interestuig 
correspondences* 

r. W. TkoM*3. 


M ALA VA'Cl AS A -STH IT I 

Dr, J. S', Fleet in his last note upon this expression 
(eujjra, pp. i;ltt' 40 ) again upholds the view that the 
woid ^ttnn is here used in the sense o! “tribe". He 
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does iiDt, lioflr'flver, nddun^ p!iRsaj»« from Sniiskrit 
ivntib^ wliorc thin uK^iDijig jy cjtlier nutliorizi^] or 
A[ipropi‘i&tG, rjio sole erideoce supplied is the occiirrcnce 
of the iJieonitig ^ tribe " in the list of t|uasi^!,yiionjuiietil 
n^iidenngs given to Mooier-Williams' Dictiomiiy^; such 
a citation will have no weight with any scholar of 
Sanskrit. The exact iiieaningB of tlto word are carefully 
set out ill the St Petereburg Lexicon and tlie native 
Indian i'ocabularie«, and the idea of tribe is not includi-d 
It lilting them. 

It is plain, however, tliat Dr. Fleet himself does not 
rely u^n the precise meaning “tribe'*, us inherent in th« 
word iWlf, but considers that the estahlishci] gcueml 
sense of “collection “group ’, etc., ,„ay certain 
contexts have that import. But the idea of “tribe" is 
a spccia] one, and it ut a CQiupiex political conception, 
which in Lotlii la rapicsentcd by ^jis, 7 iaila, and (riin 4 ,», in 
f I reek by tftvKav and aad with aiintlar piirticularitt'' 
in oilier iaiiguages, The Sankrit employs the word juti^ 
and tlie fact that in tlic expression jl/dinI’ci-j^nu it different 
word is used indicates that a ditforeut conception is to lie 
Conveyed, We should not in English substitute " the 
group of Jiidiih for the ■' tribe of Judah as a more 
linguistic variaut, more ospocially in an official record. 

Dr. Picot might ’• maintain “ (p. 199) that in ccmiiesion 
with names of peoples such os and I’iindAeyn the 

l^st rendaring nf the woid is “ tril«’': and. if aiijntiing 
like proof were intended, appeal might be made to the 
facu of tim case, lint the facta of the ctLw are what is 
principally is iiueatson ; heneo we miist rely upon evidence 
from uomo other aide, Xow precisely the evidence rcipiircd 
has Ix'cn supplied by Mr. Jayaswal in the paper to wliicli 
I Jmve referred, evidence for the use uf the word yfiiat in 
a deHiiite political sense, a sense appropriate to the p^seut 
cose, which lie renders by " republic ”. hut which may 
better he represented by “governing body " or “ senate '; 
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ttiid this is occordijiKly t’’® “■ 

to oonsiilerutioa liert.^ 

£l will be olist^rvisil Lhtit Dr^ Fleet ?peak» (p. 1S9) of 
♦'thfl ordiimiy gaiierjtl wetiao" of the word ‘'trilw t 
suems CO think ftiiy further diseritiiiimtioiiB pedantic. But 
the fachi of history, Iwtii in India aud elbcvvhere, lend 
« HUbctUiitinl itnpo'rhiiiqo to the diNtiiictlons* betweeii 
(1) a tribe as n nation supposed to be united by bbud, 
^2) u tribe as a part of a iialioii, whether (d) as a ruliiij' 
easto, or a subordinate esate. livio^j amoii* an ahen &^k. 
or ih) oa a aubdi vision of a uation presained to be mcially 
hqniooncneous. The Mdiaxiti and YtnuUuya ” tribes may 
liave"been assiguable to oitber (1) or (2> But I do not 
think timt in aithar case the word would Imre denoted 

anything bob the govt-ming body of the "tribe".* 

F. W. Thosias, 


' Lfel me iiJd d« fellasins quuuilwi (nun lim HfJtfatMi. iv, 

55' ” Ff^ * 

i[lSr«t\rTTT WniTH f5T^5* « 

■■ WImt femiliw. eorpamtioujh und 9«.«.a™ kne.wn tieg, 

tl.«e deaWiU. T»op'*'" vh ^ l.« 

theft. Ti.e cerpemtlcrt. -beeW 

net be«a^s...«dBfed by tl.e : tli* !W*; 

by t^corpantooas! the oBidaU that i»« by the 

s rof^iiae and nther dlstinciIonB «ee tto Oitwl Enjlish ^*''*‘*f“*?' 
. u” Kndnr tl,. impr^.on Ip. 15« asd note) t ‘-t - 
note (inU. p> lOlO) I wli*n-rife«iited bfs | hia 

“'Ml'S' ‘ "•" 

tllltereuccaf Ih. Fl«t » t*= aaewMi^e views. 
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NOTICKS OF HOOKS 


1» Yoga £>? (ll'EKSIOT OVtIt REJ* S-TiJTEMATlSKE \OOA- 

FlLOSKfFl, pan jfrtJndlAg af kilderin: af PoUL 1 USES, 
pp. [vii], 213, Cope»l*ageRp 1- 
2. The Yc«ja-svsthm op PAtASiAi.i, or tho Aiic'wnt 
Hindu Doctriue oF CoiiceiitrAtimi of Jliud, uiubrocin^ 
llie miicroonic called Yoga-sQtrfuJ, of Patafljali. 
and the comment, called Yoga-blifiahya, attributed to 
Ve>da‘\'y»s«- esplamition. called Tattva- 

vni^firadl, oF Vftcb(i.spali - mivra. Translotol fiom 
the original Sanskrit by James Haughtos Wijoiw, 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard Univeraity. 
Tlie Horvard Oriental Series, edited by Chahles 
Rockwell Lanmax. Vol. svii. Cambridge, Massi- 
ebusetts, 1G14. 

Neither of these works, both dealing with the 
doctrine as one of the six schools of Indian philosophy, 
can rely iippr<eciably upon the attraction of iioseltj. On 
the one hand, the roj^ti-syatem has lieeti expound^ by 
u ttucce^'iioii of ccjiiipeteiit scholars, ending ’wU i 
a..d Densseni and. <m the other, the texts and chief 
cotiiiimntaries have l»en more than once edite an 
translaUHl. The gmund covtned by tlic work of Prof^r 
WV-idB Lh also that covered by the translation of Rmnn 
PrasnUa in The Sticmf litHtia of the mwlits, which suppli^ 
ill addition the text of the mnui and the and 

it is also partly covered by that of Ganganatha Jha, 
published at Bombay in Vm. Professor Woods, liowever, 
very possibly mvdertook his task, winch has occupied 
a long pcriotl, U-fore the publication of RAina Prawdas 
work ill ID 10. 
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It i», tliorefont, to tiie perfection of the two works 
tliEtt we tiiiij;t look for the jiiatifiwtioii of their existence. 
Dr. Tiixeri's treatise. Approved as n dej^ree thesis under 
the AUspioesi of Professor Dines Anilersen. is timrked by 
a liigh degree of care And tlioronghtioss. Some twenty 
pagOA Are devoted to the histoiy and texts of the schrsd, 
after which we embark upon a detailed exaiiiinntion of 
its teneU, first on the theoretical side (pp. ^5-133) ami 
then on the practical (pp. 137-a06X In both parts 
Div Tuxen’s method, which gives to the book its chief 
value, is the same: he expounds the doetriiies os far jis 
possible in the language of the authorities, giving at the 
foot of the page fruipietit extracts from the Sanskrit 
origiiialrt. We thus obtain a view of the syRtetn from the 
inside, as if w‘e were reading the actual texts; whereby 
we gain a gowl part of the advantage of a translation. 
This is especially useful in the proetica! section, whoi-o 
tlic precise iia|iOTt and eoticatenatioi) of the several 
lechnical ideas are brought very clearly, and by tueaiis of 
grejit prtience in exposition, home to the Ksador. And 
there are many enlightening olservations in detail. 

The most iiitei'estiiig chapter is tlint which deals with 
the characteristic feature of the TcjM/a-dotftrine, nauicly 
its tlieism. This doctrine, so coiispiciioasly wanting in 
the Sankhya and in the cloaely allied Buddhist and 
Jaina Kysteins, has but little supprt in the older 
Brnhinanieal literature. We nro tempted to aupjHMc that 
it arose at a more or less dednite period, and won for 
itself a place in different sccU at alsiiit the name tiinv. 
in the 1 c^^t-syateia it is so obviously an excreseence that 
u difficulty has always Wn found in explaining its 
prcscucc. Tile doctrine of the school is here very ckarly 
expounded by Dr. Tuxen. As a soul, fhd is nut iliflhref^t 
from otIiCT souls: hut He h ah the characteristic of being 
eternally h-at from kUitt* ( ■ evil Unlike the liberated 
souls, which have no further contact with the worhi, He 
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is everiftHtiit^lv iti «oiiiiiaxloii lliorevvitii* hnt only wilh 
Iha V'iwlnofia" mid “ intelliijencfl’') of it, 

a vkw whkli is evidently of iinportmice wltli regurfl lo 
ijtliics* 1(1 two ways He ia*rves the purpose of the yogins*, 
liret fts the lilglwst oUjeCi of lUiKltULion leading to wotjrt, 
and secondly by way of retuoving bitidmueea fmui their 
path. He is also required as the soui'ce of the IVrfa, the 
inspiration of which is foniially acknowledged, but not 
very adequately jiwtified, by the Saiikhya, 

The chapter on Praxis has also various points of intact., 
but it is chiefly in detail. ^Ve may tvflect that for Indiana 
also wbat is known as '■ religious experience" wa« an 
actiiaUty, ond tiiis would naturally Lake fonnftl sliajw by 
preference in the I^i^flu-systeun The esaiiunation of the 
import of tonus is here, aa we have stated, very carefully 
carried out; and Dr. Tuxen has cst*vbliahed a right to be 
regarded oa n capable Bfiliohir in the Held of Satiaknt 
piriloHooiiv—further evidence may be seen in his sul^- 
nuently published traiialation of the i('«rAt(bAiIi»a (Danisb 
Aeadeiuy, Copcnhogeii. il)U)—oud his work m valuable 
os a thorough, and perhaps the most detailed, exposition 
of the views. 

Professor Woods’ translation of the Iflpa-itatrna, wit i 
two coi.«nentariv.s. appi^i^ under very enviablo editorial 
conditiotiH. No need to dwell upon llic knowledge, caia, 
and judgment »«> guneitiusly bmiight by Profe^r nnian 
to bear ujsui the works which have the g , i 

appear under lii« tditm^hip in the Harvrml Oneaful 
But in this volume he has. iu coujundion with 
professor Woods, surpassed himself. Barey can ft«> 
Nxjk have appeared with so many ex«lieucea a» such. 
The ease was one calling for a special etlb.^ A tnuislation 
of a Sllfiii treatise with comnientanes and super- 
comim-nturies. contninliig seveinl striitn of eilalion am 
refertmeo mid requiring eOiisUmt ioBertioii of explmiatoiy 
additions, otters abiiudmit scope foi the pniitersai , 
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will be Adiiiittc-d that iii tliU volyrue tin-* jiroblyin has been 
thorouglily indjiteiied, By the aid of varioufl dij^tiuiinatinud 
and dlvhfbztN. of type* and other devi<^s, whicli* thougli 
numeix>ue, are never Cyufuuiiig, the reader b enabled to 
-lee at e%'ery point precisely where he stands, and the 
general iinpressio]i is one of juliairable ckani^^'^. 

Professor Woods brings to the work the special 
rpmliticationB of a recognized exponent of philo&>phy. 
It represents the labour of a iitiniber of years, comtiieiicfn|f 
M-dth a study of the under Professor Denssen, and 

including a visit to iiative and other jiuthanties in India; 
and ninong the naiiicB of those to whom ackiiowledgiiientB 
jiru made wo tind those of Ptxjfe.saor Venbi* Colonel Jacob, 
and Professor Jaenbi, The nuiiiemuH and apposite 
annotations and the list of woi^ks referred to are evidence 
of tlio cam spent ufxjii the task. The citations am aa 
far po^^ible traced to their sonreeSp and everything liaa 
been supplied in the tvay of conspectiWp aljstract^, and 
indexes, the last-named including a complete iSaiiskrit 
word-index to the The intixiductiou disennses the 

identity of the supp:iAed author of the Sa(m», PatafyaJi, 
and the evidenct^ for dating the two couiinenlarics. 
Arguments are adduced againgt the current Indian 
identi^cation of the SRimkdra with the author of the 
Afahdbhw^^a, 

It is, no doiibtp priniarily lia a translation that the bcKik 
calls for judgment. Profeo^ir Woods speaka with diffidence 
of his veutum in mnderiiig into litigliali texts and coiii- 
uientaries which have not been thorouglily UckierJ hy 
Eluropean or Amuricau ticliolars ; and ho la fully entitled 
to considei'ation on that account. We should not, however, 
inideistancl him to disparage tlic two iimritorioufl works 
of competent Indian echolara to which wy have already 
fereri'etj. But, no clouhtp the ta^k of the Gun>pcan 
translator hm its dmtincHvo featiitm He inuBt jjay more 
atb-ntion to the gtammalical stnicttirc of his text j anti he 
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ftirtlicr display extra wue in niakiag tlie Iiiiport 
uE tectiiiicai tei'ina clearly appreciable by tlic render. 
t’lOin tills point o£ view we may see tliat Proft'KSor W oodn 

Version bnfl great inerits 5 it is no doubt the Ijest traiisliitioii 
for reading in comiOLion with the Sanskrit texts. Tlie 
sentences Are sometliiies broken up for conveniyiioe in 
rendering and to avoid cumbrous phraseology. But 
utliern-iNO the translation is dUtingiiisbcd by scrupulous 
liteniliies-s. The fiwiuence of tliought is carofully iniirked, 
as also the precise meaning of coimectiiig ivoida, and 
ellipses are more tban libexally supplied by bracketed 
addition*. In »[dtt; of this, and by iMuefit of Professor 
Woods' philosophical coiupetcnOa. wc have nowhere the 
iiupre.ssi(m of a merely philological rcndeniig, wliich the 
stiff Sanskrit style may sometimes allow* without any 
fuiidainciital grasp of the meaning. 

Tlierc is one feature of Sanskrit commentaries upon 
philtwophical works whicli is apt to prove a Imp for the 
unwary: this is their haV.it of niising nmrtdy 

graiiimaticnl exegesis with exposition of tJie argument. 
Here a native Indian scholar used to their ways enjoys 
a perceptible advantage: the European is in danger of 
seeing more nieauing tlian is actually intended. ^ In 
geueml Professor Woods lias Iwen equal to the occasion. 
But sometitnes Vie secnia to Viavo been misled. TVius in 
tlie connuentary on Sutra li, 9 w'c Viave the words 

iru: i 

which is riJiidetTed 

*' And this is that well-known hindnuicc lealledl the will- 
to-live. This [fear of dentil inconooivablo . - - 

But Wrsti is a mere purcnlhetical mterpretatlqin of 
aft/riHU'cifrr.aiid tlie translation sViould mil— 

“And this attachment-to-Iive, t.e. vicious proiieiisitj j incon 
ctjiviiblct etc^K otc*'* 
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Herebotli [iiJiiiii am iiiorefxaet. OerftaiiMiallv 

the conmientator'K terinini>logj- is iiij|«fpfectlj,- reiideiiHl, im 
when ani?*c, " iin undosired eojiclnsion U representeij 
V ‘’prohniitwl " (ii. I3i n„H iifjuitUika. " extriiiHic" 
‘'ndventilious" by ■'wjcideiitdThe IthoJfifa on ii, I’o 
ia remiurtd 

“These five hindnincfci when they ha^•e become like barnfe.l 
seeds, aftef the mind which has prctlmDlnated over the 

d^s of the yt^ip [9 resolved [into ]U 3 mnr>'matter!, coine 
witU \l to nqgl 

But clenrly we $ihuti1d 11211J 

*' These live hindntiaees, like burped seeds, when the VQgip'a 
mind,its butatiess accomplished [conWdAife«j'4iB resolved 
[Into primar}' mnttcrl, come with U to rest”, 

the tranalation of Ritum PiusaJa *■ havipg fuHiUtai 
the purjKJse of its esisteiicc " is correct; while Profeasoi 
tJangftnutliu JJi* is imsatiefaotory, giving merely 
nctiva mind of the yogiAgain, in the supermmmonuirv 
on iv, 3!t, the aunteiico * 


nliould hardly be 

“For even learned men are not liraunded in discmninalivo 
diacenunent, although it is to be M,jt,E«d by the ^ib, pf 
stndy in ii succession of many birtlw ", 

Imt, IIS Rntna Praadda ban it, 

'* Even in the case of learned men who have been nnwiiainir 
^d Irenimg for more liv^ tban one to achieve 
discnminative knowledge, tliis knowledge does not hocoine 

well -cstivLliahtfil, 

«r rethor *'tUis knawh*tJge is not an (tssnred cortaintv'* 

We migiit note «,™, further „„ 

eliaraotcr. hor instaiioe. in p. 2 on p, U:j * 
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Tlicro ii a cloqbt ^ tci then? bein^ a relation of cau^ and 
effect in thing& T^hicb are in different iilaces 
should Iw 

** Ho entertains A doubt on the gtonisd that (iVi) there Is no 
relation ol catise and effect between ibings * > * : 

iiiiii on p. ^*47 (nii iv, ftS) 

” The™ ia no destmetion of the ronnd-of^tebirtliF For living 
creatures a™ endless [in nnniber]* because they are 
cotinUeaa^ 

(sitiiilady Razon Prasilda) does not correctly rcpi'Uflcnt the 
t wo ablativesv We should read 

** There is no desttuciloii ot the round-of-rehirtb* einoe it is 
endless in consequonce of the aninherlesanes of Living 
beings^'. 

Onp. 34 (i, 13) ^ci^rct should Ire mther "of these" than 
[pernmiieiice} " in this'*;, and (lii, 13) the phrase 

vj^^ktiydiaht '* hereby arc expounded^ appears os 
" thus liavc been explained ^ (in i^ 44 a siroilar phrase is 
correctly rendered). On p^ 20 (i, 0) the translations 
’* perceptions or words'* {^0 too Rama Prasada) for 

word^nsciouaiiejTs/* and aometbing-said or 
“aometbiii^-tbai-ia-tliought'' for ^-convention;' 

vitiate the sense, as does that of *"spcciea for jdii, 
birtb;' on p. 307,and '"the linman race*' for munri^yftjdti 
(p. 344), ^ birth as human being;* 

In one or two rases we must go so far as to tind 
a grannnaticitl or lexieograpbical nnsapprehensiozit a.s 
when on p. 9 {ad 2) imiyu-paripa^ithl U tniiiskted in 
a wrong concord, or on p. US (ad H 0) ^liraka^^H h 
rendered -refem to^\ or on p. 17& (ii, m apariyraha, 
'** atstinciice from possessions/* receives the liieaning of 
Hprttiigrahu, '* abstinence from acceptance of gifts. 

Professor Woods" rendering of technical terms is 
charACterii!od by a determined efllirt to find for Lliem 
real ecpiiv&lents and not merely translations. Phis is all 
to tlie good. The difficulty of the matter is stated in the 
Inti^uctlon; and accxinlingly it is not surprising that m 
jiuA 1315. ^ 
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« nutoWr of casies we are qimbk to approve of wliat 
Professor TiVoods has choscd. To begin with atidyd itself, 
the rendering “ undiflerentiated - consttotisncita" Rc«ms 
hardly to do jnatiee to the fact that in Indian philosophies 
in geiieml it is a definite-error", usually a failure to realijso 
the truth os taught by the school, whitdi is the root-cause 
of existence; and it will be seen upon inspection how 
little the idea of '* iinditterBntiated-cfjjiseiouaneiis" suffin^s 
for ^the uiiderHtandiiig of ii, B and the couiiiicntarica. 
Again, C01 relation is too vague an idea to represent 
(ii, 23'“S), whioli uattally lias the more precise 
meaning of •' conjunction- collocation ", SaniaiwUi also 
(i, + i, etc,) is rather aiiihiguously rcndei-ed by " balanced- 
state": we should agree with Dr. Tusen (p, 167) in 
understanding it as the idciitiiication of the thought with 
the object of tliought. which ind«e<i is probahly what 
Profeflsur Woods intends. As regards rrifi, which Professor 
Woixls, following Dr, Tiixen, translates by " tluctuation ", 
we demur only on the ground that tW(i ts a modification! 
or mode, regarded statically, while *■ fluetuatioii" seems 
to describe rather the actual transition. Even in the 
case of rtWjja, where the inaiti idea la well given !jv 
" predicate-relutioti", wo should prefer iis ihe actual 
rendering " predication " or "notion” or "opinion ",i 
Such issiJits of dlsagrvctuent or criticism might, no 
doubt, be further dwelt npou. The tciU tmnshOed* are 
by no moans easy ones, and a faultless rendering of sucli 
a test, or Indeed of any Sanskrit writing, is'*an ideal 
Whicli haa never been tealined. in gcnei-al the reader will 
recogniiuj in the book a faithful and detcrtiiijuKl efibrt to 
repi'esent with great precision the real meaning of iha 
ntUma and thoir commentators, ojid will be giatcful to 
Piufoflsor W txxhi for devotiug his hilKiiir and his special 
<{uali Heat ions U> tlm subject, ^ y, TiJOitAH. 

Jlrny 1* UiMght farnuLny admitting affirtmitien s.h| di-nW. ticm- 
iatmtjvn nctwKi to the S4fl)ch,a nf mnn-ly esnvEuUMnl vatua 
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History or Rei,ig(i)N!», Vol, I; CliitiUp Japan, Eg3''pt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Pprsiu, Grwce, Roiiii*, By 
Geukue Fo<*t Moofe. Ntiw York, ID IS, 

*1*0 givo an account in soint‘ 000 pages of the religions 
of nine of the tnost impoi-tant of tliu countries of the 
ancient world is an undertaking of the most foniiidubk 
cliaraoter, Tli« tieccsaary condeiisalion imposes on the 
author a iiurden of nespoDsibility wliich is made tho more 
onerous by the fact that no one man can atWnipt to be 
nil antiiority on all these varied fields of study, and that 
he is therefore compelled to come to decisions on evidence 
which ho cannot weigh with full control. Despite those 
ditHculties Professor Moore’s work achieves real anJ 
suUtantial success, and must be pronounced to be the 
best summary of the great religious systoms which Jims 
yet been produced. It is hascfl on careful study of the 
ix-st authorities i it is framed on a plan which allots due 
im[)ortanco to the social conditions of the peoples aiiiong 
whom the tuligioiia artw«.‘ and to the development of 
theology in its philo'xiphical a«p«t; it is distinpished 
by sanity and sobriety of judgment aiul by a sum instinct 
for the rotilly important elements in the several systema. 

The success achieved is in large measure due to the 
strict objectivity of Professor Jloore’s manner and to the 
lasdng aside of all discussion of origins, the space thus 
saved being devoted to the far more importont problom 
of the development of tlic couception of Ood and Hia 
relation to imm. It is indeed faselnatrng to thcoriw 
regarding origins and to fecotislruct in the maiiuer of 
The (ro/cicu lit/ivjk primitive tboiiglit, hut in doing m wc 
admittedly go beyond the limits of knowledge and can 
but frame hypolhesea wbicb we entmot hnjie to proic, 
whereas wlicn dealing with th,: growtli of Indian or 
(Jreek theology* it is botli possible and deiSinihle to 
appreciate with some degree of reality the actual religioue 
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outlook of tht timo, Ifcnct: tlic com spirit ro nominf 
appears not at all, and totciuisni comes up for tvtievv 
Uierely in tlie cose of Ejjypt,’ ivliym it is deciilL'd tliat 
there is no real pi-oof of toUiUiiHin as the eipiniiation of 
nniiual woralifp there. We may ijo donlrt deduce that in 
the caat! of India, Oreece. and Boine alike Professor iJoore 
is not convinced of toteiniaiii as an explanation of myth 
or ritual, capticially aa he nieDitons Ijoth the Avatorw * 
and the bear dance of tlie little girls at Bianron* 
without hiiitibg at tofcenibiii in either case. The wiiie 
Bouuduesa of judgment may t» eeej, in the treatment ' 
of ‘'abstract'’ deities: "the i«>wer that works harmony 
among cithwiis is for the antique approhetision no more 
uLatraci than the power that ivorks the gerniinatioti gf 
grain on the earth,’’ and the author therefon.. lias iiu 
hesitation in recognizing readily functional deities, and 
in realiKiug tlmt the growtli of the great gods of EgyiJt. 
of Crccce, or of India w<ia in large measure a process of 
usurping the plaw of old functional deiti&s Exwllerit 
also is the recognition* of tiic inteiuction of magic and 
religion, and the dear dietiiiction drawn between these 
two stdea of the aacrriice in Vedic Indio.* Attention may 
oIho lie called to the dear distiiictiou which is properly 
draa-n T hetwcoti the giving of food to the dead, even if 
conjoined with fear of their wnith if neglected, and 
offeringH to the dead for sceiirljig their protection and 
prospority, whidi alone are in the proper sense religloim. 
One merit of the liook is doubtless directly duo to its 
Uiijg the work of one hand : tlie author, having realized 
iho similarity between concepts in widely different 
religions, avoids the temptation to seek the origin of one 
concept from another, Tims, on the often mooted 
<jnestioii > of the relation of Xeo-Platonism in the shape 


I* 
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fjivcu to it by Plotinus, he points Out the facis^ tliat 
neither Cletntpnt nor Orij^en nor Porphyry had any 
KiittfatAiitiuI mfontmtion on the subject of the views of 
the Brahmins or the Buddhe^ia, that the often quoted 
viHit of Plot 1 nils to the East ended in Mci50j>otaniiiV, find 
ihnl tliere ia no proof that either l>efore or after that 
visit he had any aubatantial inforinatiou regarding Indian 
philouophj'. He also i>ointa out that, aR has best been 
shown in the late Hr. Caitd's Th^ of Th^olofjif 

tn the Gre^k Philosophers^ the theories o£ Plotinus arfi 
essentially the necesaary outcome of the earlier philosophy 
Ilf Greece, which by its Eailiire to connect the idea of Cod 
organically with the world led to the tetnova! of God from 
any real contact with finite cxisteneet and paved the way 
for the effort to explain the relationship by tiie ntediation 
of Nous and the Avorld spirit, for whicli there arc no real 
I>araltels in Indian philosophy. So, again, Professor ifoore 
docs nob even liitit at the poBslhility of tlie borrowing of 
traiiBinigration b}" Pythagoras rrom India, despite the 
array of authority in favour of that opinion. Similarly,^ 
he does not accept the borrowing of the Iranian Anahita 
from n St?Tnitic aourec, though admitting that tliis deity 
may have iLgatnned charactetisties of the kiudrcd deitieB 
of West Asia. 

Another question of iniportanco discussed by the author 
is the tha of the Kr^i.ia cult.® Following Professor Garl>e 
and Sir G. tiriersOUi and ulLhimtcly Sir R. Bhandarkar, 
wiiom he doefl not natiie, Profeasor ^loora is iuclined to 
accept tlie view of a primitive man named who 

was at the one time a great warrior (as m the 
fdn|jTt/a), blit also a great teacher who taught the 
adoration of God as the Bhagtvvaiit-i ** bicasfid. After the 
dent! I of tills hero-tcacher ho waa deified, and in due 
course identifiefl hy the Brahmins with ^ thus being 
adopted into the orthodox belief. On this view' the 

1 373, 37^. * PP 530 phhl|CJ. 
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BhagautdffUa is to be uiidcrstood as suggested by Cinrbe. 
the iiiterpolntions are to he discarded, wid a pui-e ntoiio- 
iheism in to be found in it. 

This theory is, of course, attractive nud satisfactorv to 
the fostbetic sense. But it is right to retiteuiber that it 
rests upon & moss oE unproved hypatlieaia, and hypotliesU 
which is not very likely to stand tiiuch examination. 
The Bluiffttvadffitii does not as it stands represent 
laonotheism at all, and the process of extracting that 
moncithcism has been exainitiud with care and destructive 
effect by Professor Hopkins, to whose criticism no 
effective, if indeed any.’ reply lias yet licen made by the 
supporters of the tijcory, who show a wise reluctance 
to meet his detailed criticisms, llore recently the theory 
has been rejected by Professor Deussen, and the position 
really stands thus. If there were ever a ShfiguiwlyUd 
of the typo believed in by Carbe it la not to Ije recovered 
from our text, wliicli affoi-ds no justiHcation for tlie 
conclnsiuii that sitcli a text ever existed. Thus we nix- 
left with only one other piece of evidence os to Krsiiu 
os a teacher: in the Chdndt^fft/u Upanimd {ui, 17. 6) we 
hear of a pupil, Krs^ia Davaklpulni, of Ghora Aiigirosa, 
who is credited with certain doctrines. We are asked 
to believe that this is an historical refereiico to the KrHr.ia 
of the epic. It is a nmeh more crcKJible liyiMtheais on 
the theoiy of identity of the JtraiiaK that we havtj in 
this Krana a cuheuieriam, a reduction to liuiiiun rank 
of a tHIial god, and it is the only hypotheda which does 
not raise serious difficulties as to the date of the divinitv 
of Krona and his apfjearance in the epic. That text 
never treats Kroya as a mere orciinniy- mortal teacher; 
when lie teaches he reveals himself as tlie suproiiie being, 

' dsrUr, In hlH iKtlin nnii dtu CinVi-Wiini, aw where e nulr 

AlKWld oortainly have U#n mnde, coiiImiI* it*e|f with rtneting the 
spprarel of Sir f!. C irietMii ud Pwfcsmp U intepMit*. But nmiment- 
Rlinult] Im KlUiwmili hfy nut b)‘ aiitlloHiy. 
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iitii;! w'e cannot ignore tlio fuct that lili divine nature is 
clejirly known "througliout tlie epic, which m n pnrt 
clnimed fts old by OarbeH’’. 2291><!alla liiiu 
vaiUihJta. revealing liiin already as the beloved of the 
GopTs, a feature which sita oddly on a pteaamed warrior- 
teacher, bat which accords well with a god of Ky^f.ias 
type, closely connected with pastoral life, iloreover. it 
19 iiiiposaibU to ignore the fact that ifi the epic Krana 
appeai-s in hi» actions and his practical advice in a very 
ditleront from the Krsna of the L'fMiiiisad, who 

uppeara in a passage where, among other virtoee, tlie 
telling of truth is ineukated (iii, 17. 4). If. therefoie. 
Krstia Devaklpulta in the Upani^d is an euhcmcnsni, 
his chttracter is improved in the new light in which he 
is placed as a human being. It is. however, of wnr^- 
ijosaible that the wiiuilarity of name is a mere accident', 
metronymica are very frequent in the Vaih^s of Uie 
Upanlsads, and Kfwntt is not rarely found as a non-divinc 
name; the only point of doubt in this view is t lo rari y 
of Devaki, but Ibis is not conclusive; Professor loathe 
himself resigns bis Former view Giat the Patailja is u 
the Mahabh&iyu and of tliO Yoga sre ideiitn-al. Nor 

can a tliiid possibility be excluded: Krsna as a god and 
a teacher may ditfer, but Uovaklputru may he Ixiriwcd 
by the former from the latter, though this is 
prolialile. We must, to be candid, recogiuxe that onr 
evidenec is insufficient to decide the precise facts, and 
that wc cannot build on it the edifice of the Kp^.m wiio 
founded the Bhiigavatn sect as a mcro man. I be epic 

1 7,An. BWf da* CTnd*lU«»l. F "’i'".'i' 

h wron^ in »Miirvg SnCOnHiStenc^^ ^ ^ 

find 1. bdi^ dn the 

1 the vivvt (Jf MiiJt Mullert h ... 
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has s god, the IJpani^cl a man, am] tlic tiiE^ann of 
Connexioa ore not apporunt,/ 

Professor iloore has also let hiumalf bo attracted by 
Professor Oarbe into the belief that the Upaiii^ds 
represent largely a K^triya philosophy. It is eertaiiily 
not tile COSO that the Upani^da rupresent the wisdout 
set out in them as being tliat of the Ksatriyas oe 
4 general principle, and it is remerkabty curious that 
the chief K^triya thinker, the Buddha, tumwl away in 
dissatisfaction from all attempts to solve the riddle of 
being and devoted liiniseif to less theoretic aiuis. This 
fact appears to reveal far more correctly than the theory 
of Garbe tbe real K^triya attitude towarda f|uea.tion8 of 
laeUiphyaics, and with all tbair defects it cannot really 
he denied that the main purpose of the Upanisads of 
the old and gennine type is an explanation of reality, not 
merely or mainly wiivntion, which is dwelt upon only in 
tlieir Jater 

In tliu cose of Buddliistu Profeasor Moore seems to 
accept the view that the Buddha w’as merely in bis own 
opinion and in that of liis immodlato followers a simp]|} man 
teaching a moral discipline. Thu difficulty of this view 
is that it seems to ignore distinct traces visible even in 
the Pali Snttas of the Btiddlia's own consciousness of more 
than mortal nature, and the remarkable tales of the 
,1/flM^wi-iaifiiaHM. Those traits point clearly to the 
footing of tim Buddha that he was not a mere mortal 
and associate him with later religious teachurs in India 
i tscl f who advanced clainiB to a q uasi-di vi ni ty. Moreover, 
Professor Moore elsewhere * remfnda us that tliu claim of 
a man to a certain divinity was Jess astonishing than it 
nppciirFi noti^ to ni n tiid(? wlic^ri tlit? coiitopt of duii v' 
from outs. 

Professor Moore adht-ress to tlio view that Jainism 
developed iLs toneta independently of Buddhism. This 

^ p. t 
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ii now, tkinkA to ProEossor Jacobi * the accept t?d doctrine, 
but it \h difficult not to flliaix* tbe doubts of Battli lui to 
the value of the Jfiina tradition of the teachiiigsi of tlio 
school, II must Ijc ixHueinbered that \vc have uo carl^’^ 
evidence for that teaching in dotaUii Ihe date of the 
Jnln cftiipn is iiKMt nncertain: the oldest texts were 
liable lo interpolation, and ea their language proveis were 
freely interpolated down to tbe time of Devarddhigaiji 
in the fifth century A.n,; and the curreut view that they 
go back a^ far as e.C. resets mi no evidence. It is at 
toast proljablc, not of cuiirfio that Jaiiilsm is a later growth 
from linddhititii, but that the doctnnea of Jainism aci we 
have them were diH.‘ply uffocted by tlie doctnnes of 
Buddhism. 


Special attention is given throughout ibc work to 
cHchatology* and this emphasis fully justifies itself in the 
ex plana Lion of the popular religions of India and tbe 
iiiystory cults of Greece, Tlie fact that Ariatotle had no 
i^sehatolog^\ fdnee the active reason, though eteriial, i-^ not 
individualr duly brought out,^ but jierhap^ this defect 
ill tho iii4i;^ter ia the cause of the somewhat too hricE 
cspcisitiou of his theology* which ia in some ways the 
highest p'jiiit reached by Greek thought special praise 
is due to t be treatmen t of reUgioii under the Em pi 1*0, and 
of the part played by the Mithras worshippers. 

The only Hulwitantial defect id the work is ih*? index; 
prepared, Lh it has ckaily liecm wStli some care, it is still 
often defective. On the other hamh the bibliography is 
excellent and well adapted for Its pu^[^o&t^ 

Advice in regard to fjuestmna of ChinewJp Zoiuastrian, 
and Indian Tcligmn is ncknowledged as received from 
Mr. E, B. Drew and Professors A, ^ . V\ illiams Jackson and 
Charles Fk. Lanmaii. 

A. BnaiUEOALE kEini. 


^ m. 
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AN*N*c,vr. Repout of the Aiicif.tO[.o<siCAi, Defartmes^t 

FOR THE TEAK H)13_l+. (ArC[jIBolojricfti Stirvtv oF 

Mysore.) By R. Narasimhaciur. Fo!. M™re 

19J4. 

In tJiis volume, the latest of Mr. Naraaiti.bachars 
valuable reports on tlte antiquities of Myiwre, the place of 
honour is held by the temple of KiJsava at Somajiathapnr. 
a fine apecimoii of the Chabikyan seliool of archiujcture 
built in 1268. of whicli the front view ht well depicted in 
the first plate. It contains iimtieroiis sculptured (IgivreH 
Of deities, many of them signed by the artists, representing 
the liest work of the Hoysala period, %rhieh ore alfS) 
illustrated here. Several other buildings have been 
inspected, notably the beautiful temple at Nandi, an 
extremely fine specimen of the Dravidian tvpe, which 
was built about the end of the eighth ceutu'ry, and is 
described by Mr. Xarasimhachar and illustrated in con- 
side rabte detail. Several inscriptions are published. The 
first is a grant purporting to be from the Gatiga king 
Madhiiva I, the goiiniiieness of wbich Mr. Namsiinbadiar 
very properly suspects; in our optnion he might justifiably 
have gone further and eoniletiiTied it unreservcfliy. llj 
addition to the Gojiga inscriptions, he publishes a grant 
of the Rftfihtrakuta OOvinda III. and gives notices of 
a nutiiberof other documents of interest. The discovery 
of several rare Sanskrit and fCaiuvi'e.se works is announced; 
and readers will Iw glad to learn that " the work in 
connection with the General Index to the voluiiies of 
the Epigraphia Carnatica has made fair progr^ duriiicr 
the year ”. 

- U D. B. 

Fulklore Norris. VoL 1; Gujarat. By A. M. T. 
Jacksok and R. E, K.vthoves-, pp. i* and 
Bombay, lfiJ4. 

These notes arc compiled from materials collected in 
Gujanlt by the late Mr. A. M. T, Jackson, I.C.S. (who 
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vi'M murdered m Nfisik in 1909), by J!r R. R Rntltoi^n. 

I,C,S.. fttid Imve alrcfldy been publislied in ibe 

Tlicy nre now brou^lil out in a form wliicb 

will render them accessible not only lo OrieutalisUi but to 

fiiudonts ol folklore througliout the world. The collection 

of materials of tbis sort owes niucli to Mr. W. Ciwke, mtd 

the present collcclion consist*, in feet, of replies to the 

'• Qucjstiana on Folklore ” which were cirenlated by him 

ill India, a useful and practical fleiies of nuestious grouped 

under easily understood heudinga. This DTivy be compared 

with the moh! seainbitig imd elaborated soriesof (jncHtions 

contained in the Questiouaiy fiimicd by Misa Bume and 

her collftljoratois in the new edition of tiie Handbook nj 

Folklort (App, B). Mr. Crooke’a questioufl ate especially 

suited for Indian conditioo-s and have Ijeen auceeoaful in 

evolving much important information, and his own work 

on tlie Poi^idar Eetigion and Foiklore of A’oHhom Indta 

is a ‘'nida to the manner in which such infonnation can 
•0 

be uttlizcdn 

It is inevitable in such collections , tlmt many of the 
details .shonld l)c trivial or imimpurtant, ycl rciection m 
invidious, and it is Ireat to include as much ns posnble 
and leave the task of atfting the mass to ftiiui^ 
invcatigutoi^. Every such l«dy of iuronnation cn^fully 
recorded is certain to compriiie much that is valuable, and 
this is eertainly the case here* For instance, in chapter i 
under -'Sacred Ijikts'' we find that Uthiug «» I-ake 
.Mimsai-ovar turned o woman into a man ipp, 39, 4-). 
Another piece of water lm* the power of 
milk to a mother wiio cannot suckle licr cliild, if *lie 
washes her bodice iu U* Others conceal the mystic 
underworld Iwnenth their waters, like tlie 3ir «a?i ofj- of 
Irish legend; Bwiirka, where KriHlma still sits tn lu» 
golden palace, may yet be found under the waves of tl,e 
Indian Ocean off the coast of Oujarnt, and Ravan con- 
tinues to reign iu his golden lahki U'lieath the waters. 
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The wiflcly-sprejid practice of giving opprobrioiis or 
eontemptuous names to cliJJdren to avert the evil eye or 
to scare invay evil spirits h well iiJustrated in chapter vi, 
where a ver_v full list of such tiaiaes is given. Ulto 
(dunghill) and Dendo (the croaking of a ftog) airs 
ttinurkablB esainplea (p. 123). The lists of immea given 
m chapter viii art also worthy of consideration as possibly 
affording evidenco of a former toternlatic svsteni which 
now no longer esista Similar naiues occur among the 
BaICch ciansL Much of the information Ijclongs to the 
common stock of Hinduism and is inlluencMl by literary 
wjUTces,- but With this are everywhere found local 
observances of purely popular origin. For instance, the 
so-called ■‘mad - trees, which are snlyects of worship 
<pp. 137, 13S), are evidently of such a nature, althougli 
much of the tree and serpent woraliip is more general, 
and often derived from religions hooka 

This volimie is to be followed by another dealing with 
the folklore of the KSrtkan, which will U looked for with 
intercHt by folklorists and Orientalists alike, 

M. Longworth Dames, 


VaXOA SaHITYA PAftlCltATA OKTyMCAI. SKt^ECTIONS 
Fitou OLn Bengali Litekatuhe, Bk Dixe.sk 

Chandha Sex. 2 vol.t Publisbed by the Univereity 
of Cttlcutt^tp 1914. 

These two portly volumea of aoine 2,100 pages are an 
anthoiogj- of Bimgali poetry and prose from the eighth to 
the nmeteenth century, and are ancillary to the «ime 
a«ithor.s //nthmy o/ aatf lita-aiHi't, 

To/f Beveridge in this donmal for 

191 p. ..,9. In that History the author traced tim 
develop,nent of Bengali literature during those centuries, 
and .1 luHtratix] it with Englisi, translations of extracts 
from the compositions of the principal poets and writere 
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quoting OCTAiiunally pdi tloiis of the nen^li Here 

he presenta copusUFi j^lectiding tmm thosd eompositiona. 

Old 5011^ mid po^trj'' lind alwiiys been dear io the 
people of Hfciigflh aod eoUeciioiis of them weiTi made hy 
individuals for their own plciiaute even in the bfteeuth 
ctTitury, but the Vai^imvas in the &eventoenfch eeiiiury 
developed that method and compiled real antholo^esij 
among which the most important m the Pad(ikalj}aitirii, 
compiled in the first part of th« eighteentli oenturj- and 
containing 3,001 aon^. The advent of English literature 
pushed the old poetry into the ’brtckground ; yet emn- 
uoi^eurs remained who cherished the old songs, and the 
press of Eaitala in Calcutta by publishiog much still 
preserved eager readers among the people. 

Ill ISTi the songs of Vidyupati anil Candidas were 
published and revived the taste for the old poetry. Old 
MSS. were sought for^ and, when it came to light that 
nmiiy ^fSS. existed in village homes all over the countr}' 
and especially in East Bengal, aome enllnisiojits made 
diligent aiid systematic search* The difficnlties were 
grenti }>ecau&o inquirers had to encounter the doubts^ 
suspicions, and even fears of illiterate owners^ ^ever- 
thelesa the efforts wei^ successful and large collections 
of MSS. were secuml by the Aaiatie Society of Bengal, 
the Sabitya PariKit of Cakutia and Babu ^^agendra Nath 
Basu. ifnltitudes, however, yet await d^scove^J^ and any 
Hon of Bengal, ivho would wish to do htB motherland good 
service, can tind a field of oaefillness and distinction in 
sa^'ing them before tliey perish through fires, vermin, and 
even the ignorance nf their possessors* 

When those collections were made, the question 
iiatnmlly arose how' they could be rendered available 
for unjoyment and study ; and the V Ice-Chancel I or of the 
Calcutta University, w lio was consulled, decided tliat the 
best preliminary ineasore would be to make and publish 
t%'pical selections. The Univtjrait}" then entrusted that 
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iluty to Bnbu Dioesli ChaDdf& Sen, and tUig work is the 
outcome of his reaeurches. There can be ho <)uestiau Hint 
Diiiesli Baba was the person luoet coiupeteiil to undertake 
that task, and in these two volumee we have without 
doubt a good present in ent of typical apecimens of old 
Bengali literature. Tlie style of the book is excellent, 
its printing is dne, aud it la embelliahed with well- 
executed reproductionn in colour of some old paintings. 
It has also a copious Index, 

The book deals with the whole of Bengali literature, 
using the term Bengali widely so as to include much of 
Behar, and no doubt in early times the distinction was 
less clear. It dota not view or treat the literature chrono¬ 
logically. but is divided into sections, eaeli of which 
deals with a particular branch or subject and contains 
all the selected pieces relating thereto. Still, the nrnmge- 
nient is chiunologlcai to this extent, that the aubjocta arc 
tiikeu up according to their appearance in time, mid the 
literature in each aectioii is arranged aoconling to 
date. Tho ptofesaed scope of the book is a survey of the 
old literature, yet the compiler has carried his selections 
down to the middle of the niueteentli centuiy, that is, 
practically to the present time. This is a matter for 
I egret, because tho space occupied by recent pioductions, 
which can be ciwily purctiased, niigdit have been utilimKl 
better by a la^cr selection from tho earliest matter. 
Hence it is quite true, as he sajn, that the work is 
iiiaderjuatc for a critical study of the old literature from 
an historical, philological, or literary point of view. Aa an 
anthology of Jtengall literature oiicient and modern it 
appears to be excellent, and it may stimulate curiosity 
and interest and draw workers into the Held of old 
Bengali literature ; but it only merits iij part the title 
of old literature. 

It is Imixlly profitable, therefore, to attempt to notice 
niiy critical iiucstionB, because the eorlieat specimens of 
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tills ilterftturo art the tiidst important nniit«rial to elucidate 
tlieiii. and thcro is not euniigh to draw geaernl cdncluaiona 
from safely. Tliera ia material enough for the diBOuaaioii 
oE questions of loetre^ and perhaps of grnnimatital foi liiSp 
and Dinesb Bubn in tlie Introduction notices some of them, 
witii reference to vie\r& propounded by Sir G. Grierson 
and Mr. J. D. Anderson, but acknowledged tliatthey rcipiire 
more study than bas yet l>een given to them. In dealing 
with all such i|uestions it niust bo reinenibered that 
tlie people of Bengal are of lulled origin, eombiiiing 
strains no doubt from the countries all nround, so that 
Mr. Ande™>ii very rightly saiyii, its DincRh Babn notices 
(p. 87 ), '"in investigating ^vts ought not to neglect the 
languages on the Bengal border/" 

There is in Bengal a vaafc quantity of vemacnlar words 
which are not to be found in the dictionaries, os any one 
wUn has made a eollcction of them knows. Such words 
are invaluable for philological purposes, and a careful 
coiiipihitiou and study of them tnay reveal witli wdint 
lauguttgea they are connected. The early apeeimens of 
poetry in this l)Ook supply a cgnaiderablc number of tbenij 
and Dinesh liabu has givan a ghjssary of peculiar words, 
l^esides eocplaining them in the notes. Such vvorda still 
exiat, aa two examples will ahow: chaUl, occurH 

meaning w*[>od for fuel (p. ITO, note *), and is still 
Used aa meaningwood^ timlter^i in the Dacca district; 
again. iur, "ninnirig" (p. 183, note *), is still in use 
ill the Tippera dLstrict.^ One fiuggeslion may bo oflered 
with regard to case terminatioiis^ whether old Bengali did 
not sometinifia coin bine the tcrniinalioiJ^oF two caaew* tiiua 
T have heard a pecuHiiit in Ehikarganj say bahm-er-nt, 
** at a aisleris (lionsc) ; and perhaps the word 
from the house'" (pp 100^ note*), may be f/Afir-ri-lAd. 
^ from in the house/" 


* Tlie E^aikillttrtliw la orJimyi', 
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The work in n good Aotliology, but it Is to be regretted 
til At the compiler dit] not Adhere to tlie profossed scope of 
the work, namely, “Typical Seleciiona from Old Bengali 
Literature," ehnt the nineteenth century out of it nltogethcr, 
nnd devote the apace that would ha%'e been saved to more 
o| the earlieJil liinniturei. 

F. K. PAItaiTEK. 


The Axuuttara Nikava or the Suita Pitaka Eka 
Duka aXh Tika Nipata. Translated from tbe 
Pali text published by the London Pali Text Society 
in by EpHUifD Rowjlanu Jayetiuleka 

CrOOKARATNEi Oallc, Ceylou ; printed at the 
Lniiknioka Press, 1913. 

Students of the Tripitaka aviII welcome the Hrat jjart 
of ilm Aiignttaift XikiLya transtatcii into English by the 
veteran Buddhist scholar, editor of Pali tests.’ and 
liencfactor to Pali studies, the Jlludaliyar E. K. J, 
tJoonaratne, It is just forty years dnee the first four 
nipAtas of this collection w-erc edited by the late 
Dr. R. Morris for the Pali Text &icivty, at that time in 
the fourth year of its existence. The trnnstotor points 
out that “not one of tbe sacred texts had up to 1880 
Wn throughout translated into Eogltsh ”, This gtie\ous 
blank no longer remains oa a reproach to iia; indeed, 
many of the translations tliat have done pix>ot service to 
Pali studies were published before sonie of us who are 
now Palisto came into the field, a good while ago. But 
tbe work is not nearly finished, even tu the canonieal 
texU The appearance of part of the Aiiguttara Nikaya 
in a full and literal tratulation (neither “free” nor 
“abridged we are thankful to sec J is a means for readers 
not A*«rsed in Pali to observe for tiieinselA'cs those vety' 
marked characteristics of this text which distinguish it, as 
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a compoailion, fitmi another Xikftyft Ifttely traiiJilati-Td hy 
n iiiast^r-Jiand, nutiitfly tliu Di^HLaL Jl is thasy to iimiJur- 
Htand that oriti coiiiEiniiiSty oT Biidillii^ia ot Paii 

tradition liarty aud dcieM show ii pmforence for tlu^ 

in canonical and another conimimity 

a preference for [he Anj^Tittara, Sueli preferences, we 
are told, haiv^e Ijecotue trndiiiooal xvilh tlie fhirineisy anal 
the Ceylonese. Those who have the best oppoiiiinlty of 
beinj^ fainUiar with Pali literary produetian hi the [usst 
jind the general trend of study in Burma find Ceylon tell 
w Jiovv assidtiouftly tho Burmese have devoted; theniAelvea 
io the Ahhidliainnia aa a whole, and, in their Sntta 
Studies, have exalted the Digha, with Its long yet cloiwly 
knit oxi>oeiitiQiis of doctiiiie, as hy far tho most inipoitiiiit 
collection of Suttos, With this may be cojiipartKl the 
attention given in Ceylon to the Angnttara, a iiody of 
teaching in wrhich by the curious ckssiHeatlon which gives 
the XikAya its tiame, eleven sections treat of itmuineriibk 
matters : conduct, character, iiiCTn women, this world, and 
tlte other worlds, licsides the Doctrine. 

Cl rent students of the Bale—Llic Vinaya—as the 
Ceylonese comintiiuty of monks liax^c Ixwii from early 
times, they have hero a pmeioua licianl of docniiictiU oti 
which to draw for their second traditional function, 
uaaioly tlie diruciing of the llionght and life of the laity, 
which must look to them for beaching ami guidatice. 

The portion of the Afigattam iioiv before us in trcniH- 
hitioD (Eka^> Duka^, and Tika^nipatfw) is not yet as 
familiar as tlie Jiitaka, Dhammaijada, and Clath&s ait^ in 
the English-reading sludent—perhaps partly becanso the 
tfusk of translating the Angultara is dilScnlt to t\imc wlio 
wish to place the flacred Buddhist tesU before the general 
reader. It must Iw read eommetiUrv^ in hand. And, aa the 
coniTPetitator liimself needs some explaining occasionally, 
fewtnotea iiuist he uitiltipticHl- Thb, however, helps t** 
initiate the Httideni, and l!r. Cioonaratlie's rcadt™ wilt 
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wish he hod given uveu more footnotes wiili PoJi toniui 
tiiid diKcuistiou. 

A considerable )4tni.iti is added for o treuidator of tlie 
Angnttor* by the presence of verwsj, or mtlier metrical 
pro%'erba, sayings, imd little sermons, Acatlered about in 
the prose of the text. As they are nob poetry, they had 
better (from the present writers point of view) not be 
put into any wit of verse or pseudo-versa fonn in Eiigliak 
W e have in the volume tsifore ns soino ineffectual blank 
verse, a reiitkring that hardly Hnttens the extremely prosy 
slokos of the original. Vet in atiidyiiig this troiwlatigii 
no reader mm fail to sliane the pleasure with which 
Mr. Goonaratne luis performed hia task. How congenial 
it has been we can road in his long mid sympathetic 
preface. Here he pays tribute to all those who have 
preetsled him in work on the Aiignttaiw Nikaya ft« 
editors or translatoi's. homage to the late R, C, Childeta, 
Profetwr OldenVwrg, Mrs. Rliys IkvicK and principally to 
Profaswr Rli^-s Davids, ns tiwnslators of eacred texts. 
^[r. Goonanitue's thanks to his own Ccylouesc teathetH 
mid oollabomtors remind us how ardently Buddhist and 
reii};iou.s Lh the spirit that has inspired his own work. 

Ah to certain details a few objections may be made 
pei’lmpH, wiiliont carping unfairly. Caroful as is the 
trAiLslatiou, and abundant as ia the tnuislatqrs English 
voeubiilniy’, the rendering before us does not soften but 
rather iiUensitics the prosaic and technical effect of 
innniTierabk Buddhist words and phrases, particularly 
for thost^ to whom Buddhist thought is not a familiar 
field. We do not presume to Hay that the tTOiislatiiin 
here is literally fiitiUy, but the associutious tliat cling t« 
words in our mother touguo are so obstinate that we fuel 
occasional dificoiiifort in reading such translations as this 
excellent piece of work. Soniolimes the terse wmstructloii 
of B.ali (e.g. preferring the abstmet noun to a vorbal 
clause) is followed faithfully, with most unfortunate 
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ri'niilte. For example, on p. 70. *' two virtues, viz. i— 
the diswatisfaction at the accumulation of mentorious acta 
and non-degradation from continued e.'tertion.' Othct 
examples may Ije found. On p. 12 the foice of “ ye 
tHuimmoi [sahbe 

in '■ is not well rendered by the 

weak, ombigiioiia phrase “ [the mind is the forerunacr 
of all evil actions] all evil actions associate with the 
mind", p. 20S <A, iii. m, 6): the translation “large, 
nnlimitetl, friendly sympathy ", looks like a tdip 
of the pen or a misprint. Such errors ownr here and 
there, e-g. ‘+ properly" for “improperly " on p. 0 (A. i, v. 1), 
where the misprint spoils the senae completely, p. 15 : 
fj/iojjftni/ri for Bhould not have hcen overlooked. 

X few otJicr small details might bo mentioned, but to 
insist further on these while giving a wekoum to the tirst 
voltimo (and hoping for the remaining Kipatns from the 
Hame pen) would be only a small, uiigrnelonfl formality of 
criticiHin. u u 


jp _Aft€r the revi(?w wns^vritten ih^ Report of 

the Fall Text Society reached the pTC.aeiit writer, wiio thus 
hoard of tho death of Mr. Gwnaratn.f. These lart linos 
can therefore onlv be an expression of respect and regret, 
instead of liope that otiier work al.all 
from this pious aiid generous scholar, it is touching to 
vemi in his own words that “interest in the study of the 
Pali lanmiage and literature conirnonced at a late penod 
(1S82) of my lifeBeing appointed by Professor ^ys 
Davids SecreUry in Ceylon of the Poll Text Society, 
Mri Goonfirntne vriiii drw.vvu edit f^me rext-bookfl mid 
Pali works. From then to his last year of life he was 
diligent in the work that wm alike a duty and a joy 

to llilllr —M* H. B,} 
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COOHO INSCHIPTIONS (r^vistd edition) : Ei,jg«ipl,ia 
Canmtico. vol, ]. Ky B. Lewis Rice, C.I.K,. 

Mei Ijbc r of the Rrjya] A sifltic Society. dtc.. etc. S ijper■ 

royal 4to: pp. 114, with twelve Plates aud a Map, 
Sladias : printed by ttie Superintendent, Govemnienl 
Press: 1914 , 

The inscriptioiinl ret-onJs of Mysore, a.% published iti 
and U'tween 1886 and 1005 in the twelve volumes of 
the Epigrtipkm CanmHctt aeries, would .sUijid u ^reat 
amount of improved treatment in the way of tlie critieai 
re-edifcing and the appraisement and application of tlitm,‘ 
It is iinderatood that the roqgJi and ready style in wliicii 
they have ijecn laid before us is due partly to a desire 
to make a complete epigraphic survey of the State 
and collect and publish all the materiafs, as quickly w 
could be done : and allowancea Iiave always been made 
accordingly. Bnt the result is a tantalizing one: our 
atti-ntion has Ijeeti drawn to many fairlv emlv records 
of an mterestidg kind; hut we have ixiaaint^ unable 


' A feir of bim ftV.il ALlti iiluktr.t jooii of tbi* 14 follow^ ■- 

u». by b, Mb,; 

4. Tl.e Kod.^Hre r„c(,nl qf Vijqvq.Wirji.«anabr.iri 

vq™.sn ™l. 8 hlu:OK^ Sk. -A. U.n J 

5. llie B. |tttQrnin,ffl^i*ioqoriUje„dM)Jev»,vql, J ]f„ ts 

9 ^ TIk, Sniv.na.hrlsqk IMCniJt.on ^ tnifn,.*, ral o 
cocte^r n.q t«.r,scat bv Pr^fee.^. Lisle™ ^V-T' ' 

Tl.eTqlgunrl «„Krinjqd qf Kai.,.tlutvqm«m. voL T. Ebh, ij k 

!;? s.rr' 
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to use tlietii ivltli any confidence even in i-espcct oI 
^enecnl feature»i and still less as regiiPflu details, except 
hi tlto few c<uw*s in whieli 11 lustrationei were jifiveii with 
tlie texts and translations, or in wliich it has been 
practicable to obtain an ink-iiiipreaslon or a pliolup-apli 
of a particular record and get it edited properly by some 
prucifsed liand-' 

In tlicac circviiiiHtaiices it was hoped that wo should 
be able to welcome the present voUiuie—a " revised 
edition," prepared under the sanction of the Gov eminent 
of India.* of n smaller book, cfiiitaining only twenty-three 
records, which was Issued in 1886 ^ns inauguiwtmg a new 
deimrture towards giving na what ia bo much wanted for 
Mj-sore,* It is witli great regret that we find oui'seivea 
iirieible to ao. 

The book indeed I foof uswftll Ill tilni 

Hrst place, it bring^i together all the in- 

M?nptious which are known, so far, as coming from the 
Piovincc of Coorg, and gives fucaimile illusti-ations of the 
tw'clve ino.sl important (tf them: and though the earliest 
of the scries, No. *>. only dates from a,i>. SStJ. and only 
iwentv come from before a.H. 1200. while j oat ne many 
date from even after .VIX 1700, still people intereatwl 
specially in Coorg may find plenty of nmtter in these 
epigraphs to reward their pcrniial of llienii 

Secondly, the ilhistrationa are all good and reliable 
ones. For tliia, except in the case of rSatc l.tlie ink- 
tmpressioim for which were nnwle and supplied by the 
writer of this notice, we are indebted to Hr. H. Krishmi 


I Cnminre t!ie |1^e«^linff hutet eitusr innUfiWir, jwrli»(n m ™ihy Sx 

IWfufity. miRht twa Cited I but tliHli 1^* mil- 

■ Thin k bi ih^ prefiusst and the Iwwilc^ ih inddiLiftsi to Wng 

voL J of tho Kpi^phm eurvrt/iw wriun of “ 

vol m or ihc Xew liiipeiifiJ icHM ot Uiis AM?limilo|fi.c*S hmvay of Ttidlik, 
= CbOTjf ft BrSlkh Fmvtnco i- lj« t tLo CTii«f Commli^icm*r who 
PolitiCftl Uo*blciit of - litiw tliu hlrdu^ior, 

Ilf Iho inwriiitiOFis of CoofB tint ^lutn^a of iho Mvi^ore wnts. 
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S»btri, Asai-Htant Arclio^logical Su{H»rintouci(*tit for 
Epigraphy, Southern Circle, who was deputed to help 
by doing this part of the work. 

Thirdly, the book iiaa an introduction of twenty-seven 
pages, which aqma up the iiistorical details of thcae 
rccoitls and explains tiie coiinectioos of them, and is 
probably sound etioogh except (for a reason which will 
be luentioned below) in its treatmeut of the earlier p«it 
of the history. 

Lastly, ft table placed among the '■ preliuiinan'es'* gives 
a key to the aeroTity-onc abbreviations. An, Ag, Ak. Bg 
Bu, Bl, and so on to Tl, which, with niimireia attached to 
tliem, the nrcliaaologisU of ^I^-sorc uso by ivay of referring 
to the contents of the various volnmes of the aeries and 
which (except in the cases of Cg. which covers everything 
111 vol. 1 . and SB. which marks anything in voi, 2 ) are 

Iww'ildeting to other people who have not the wtiie 
intimiite kwowiedge of the subdivisions of the Jlysoro 
State,^ ^ 


But in other ix‘speet« the book docs not at all coj„e iin 
to our hopes. ^ 

In tho first place, we End that the editor still claiins 
that the record on the Mercara or Merkitra plates, \o. J. 


tha pabl.«hed disqumiiian,. ^ 

B elanre hy lEjircaugiftg the antriDB iti the Cxmct nipluibBU^I ofdBr of 

liTnna w 7 rS"* 0^ fsU th! 

talniia which tho>- rtpnsBQL Ahm, tht, titjE* „„d 

volnawa, which abDckl alway* be gjv.i, fclong wilh il, JmIiI 

Xc iBBkc \t really cBay to lu™ to the t«»U .ml irah.l.tioaa „f tli. 

hstnbe™ cf the vcbincs BheMhJ he cleng with lL 

I. Sk J,fl tartlwr, m any rcvUeii edilion or voht 3 te I« the 
Uluqa (after that une wlitch he. tlie aawe njMno with the di.trirt which 
the title of tt» vel„me) aheuw be rearrange is "JXi™! 
aUB It it hani te think ©f any rofereooB. mere 

I© turn uy than lhu« to the content, nf the votume. «( thie 
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S’livt'fl 1, ia ft geuiilne recotii tlaliiiif finm a,U. 460. iitnl 
usf-a it {fllong with xanonn other productions of the same 
kind) aa ft Ijaalft to words uiaking out on enrly history 
uiid chronology nf the Gaiiga princes of Mysore, wliich 
are purely tictitiona fttid tnisleading.^ The alpitobet, 
Jangmkge, general atyle. und spelling of this record in 
erery cietoil mark it ns a forgery, of the tenth century 
or perhaps even later, which was concocted to set up 
a claim to a certain village on Ix'lialf of a Jain teniple, 
and which is worthless for any historical purposes. 
However, allowance may perhaps !» made even for 
tills fcatui^ of the Ixwk. We pass on to Another 
of It. 

The systematic editing of the lisdinu inscriptiona is 
no new thing: it has been going on for very many yeais, 
w'ith a result that a certain technical loethod Ijccame 
eslftUished long ago, and has been adopted by all who 
have a real interest in the work and aim at “ critical 
and useful publication of such muterials; which nietliod 
incUidea profaciug each with a short introdnctbii, 

telling UA certain things that wo want to know about 
tin: nature and surroundings of the rccoid and coiiiinanting 
on eoi-taiu details In It.* The present volume, however. 


' Seo tUsnuimtioait in the intraliictions <3f othor roliime* of tlw «rica 
leipocWly vet fl, B-nsslow), of wliioli only cmline i. ^ 

p. 5fr. (if tlra iatwxleotion 10 llw pnrteat book, Fdr Mmo of ito Olhc 

FO iisea. M tio Jirtwiit arit-r's Ijiifc of Spnnc«^ 

f^rd« in M. ^«f.. IWI, 31+, X«. 10. V'+fi. f. W to 

to .lU. Gtll*n* »ns to 1 m found in volnincmf die ipiirmjJ+ia CU^Kko 

ntiil Anitujil Kciiott* (mhlieliwl iftor (lie dile of liiut list, 

Alotin iriili tlm eperloui wcorde. nmcli hh brt beon 
in«ription. of Ih* olovonlli end twelftTi «omri« »hloH pr«ont 
mutter of » pumlr fmbnk-cui rslgw reklilig In «rly tiniM i »« rsmiirk* 

by the pcoLtVrimr in .IRAS IMS. p, I, f 

ehronlelo-. unO of whioh qomp.^ 4* kto M tlw 

nin^nlh Mfltury! the mrat ""‘*'‘*“7^ 

Kohsodederijoltkal, eee Bobie fttnaike in . /"O-. 3. p. J f ■ 

I For nil illUMrstiun of thii method MW any volume of the AptynapSu 
/ndira. in iwiticukr from toI. S onwnfdA 
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^iow« the style of its originul ^nd of Ihe other rolut,ie« 

to HO AtU-iUion 

Ih .T r ro.{o,reii.ei.U There no r«n«rks on 
t charocten*, langeuge, vocihulery, ui„l orthograj^hv of 
he prda; 00 ooHciso ai.tra.,. of y., p,,^ 

of the detailed dates given in some of tlil,,,. Ti.e 
translot,om., instead of being placed each iminediotelv 
o ter the text to which it belongs, hove all been put awaV 
mcomeuieiitly m o sejiarai* p^pj. „ * 

*'^***^ troiiflktions to 

S djr“'n ''I -‘l places and 

of o?^- **1 essential n,k 

ll r„ r"" trauobtionaihe 

fine m wh,eh each new paragraph liegina, has been dis- 

It is liefieved that revised editions of some of the otl.er 
If this is th^ -► - ^ '=onter,ipbted. 

uo:::it n,:; ni:r “ls t r; "r™ 

-to™*!)”*. 3 “ ''' 7 '^"'” ■”»”"••■■ uZZi 

•I- K FipEET, 

' This remiirk npijlias m l)j« lexLn in mr.. i. 

)>n[mrt«iib one*. Tiis UniiAisidn is il,. bis ihe 

(It tliD liues rnurlCHl jti tho Kl’^ '**^e^lnBrj- bccaiuo 

pmcticBl UBS unlea* tL tetiB *« ^ 0/ 

^tuBEly >re thuwu ij) ,,hu term in KujZbL 
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iiUMERiAS Recoups from Dreheji. By Willum 51- 
XESBJt, Ph.D,, Semitic Fellow in T)rcw TLicoIogicRl 
Seminary. New York, ColuiitliiiL Uniwersity Press; 
London, Humphrey -Uilfool, Amen Corner, E-C., 
1914- 

Tiiii* little book lias siv and 59 pages of letterpress, 
sign-list and glossary" tpp. 69—70), and autographed 
tfopics of thirty tablets and three eeal-iropreiittions (ten 
plates). Tiie texts are of the usual kind, iianiely, teuiplB- 
jiccounts, with details of the ott'erings made, etc, 

A very concise consjiecttis of ibe grninniattcal uiaterial 
of the authors little collcctitiii is given, as well ns an 
interesting and verj* full list of the technical tcritis iise^J 
therein. U is a pity, however, that he hiis not adopted 
the usual mctiioil of Iranscripbion in certain cases- In 
Columbia University c« will probably be correelly 
pronounced as yit-, because the students will have learned 
the system adopted, but here, and in most other countries 
of tlio world, if the four lines on p. xiv be overlooked, it 
will Ije incorrectly pronounced tUr- The same may also 
Ifc said for X, which in England is pronounced is, and 
not k}i (A)- ft is gratifying to not*- however, that the 
author does not trauiMsrihe j for i (;/) before o vowel. 

The following (No. xx> is one of the more interesting 
of these inscriptions :—^ 

(1) Miim ttthtr Af (3) n-dit ^i-Aimi (3) <yi 
rniflct-AYtm (4) f/i <fc rt-fftt-eAr-isum (5) O^gn-zu 
'^Sin (ti) /**• Win (Rev. 1) i(i d 

^i-ni (S) Jti (3) ( 4 | gir Ad-<ht-k<tUa 

,htp-Jhra (5) Hi nriL-<lu-ku, (G) nt(i cn <i Ntmwt(r)-kar~ 
jt-r/d ba-tug. (Edge) jT-ttmit T«fii- 

(1) 2 groin(-ftfd) sheep ( 2 ) the drst time: ( 4 ) 1 grain 
(-ted.) slioep the aecoiid times, (4) I gmin(-fed) sheep tiiu 
third time, (5) (for) the tUrouu of (the deilietlj Bur-Sin- 
(fi> Sur-Hnii-mn (was) the briuger (Rev. 11 (on) the lOth 
day of the month less 1—(3) from Su-baga (3) they were 
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In « paper upo« tbe deification of ki«g^ and ancoator- 


wo«Kip. 1 have published several tabicta from Joklai 
tending to show that tl.e thi^nea uf the Babyinman 
eihed kiiigs were m tiie teniple of the god of Jokiia. 
and that the oflermga were made to them bwanae tiiev 
regiwded as being imbued with the spirit of ti 
divine femg who liad Ijeen accustomed to sit thereon. 

tsur-Uati was a son of B&r*Siii, and tiie official here 
mention^ was flpparLMitly naiued after hini,",Mv Sur- 
Lau Snch names as tiiis are'by 

Tablet 3fo. iv refers tn deliveries of wtyid-pfj-«Me 
pay tongno-wood. trimmed." as the author translates 
the rtrst Item, lim consign me tits came from Adatndun 
supposed to lie near tiie Klainite border. 

Another iotere.sting inscription (No. xsii) has tlie 

niikliflUfll tt'nA l^xw 'UL . n . . twn ^ . 


ni hrtmi As ^,£r (2) d mri hitn- 

(4i t'-** (5) rn 


nnnsiml word nmiiu (see Thi UnYiis rqWete.np 06-7) 


itn-ffu (3) snj 

bm ifr-!! (Rci*. it-nrj* 
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instructive in moTt ways tlmn one. We may look for 
vood work from Dr, Me«biL 

T* G. PlSCHE.^. 


Cmixese Clav Fioitres. Parti; pBfJl,EaoME^"a os’ tsk 
HiS'I’ORV QF DeFES,SIVE ABUOH, By BEHTUflLD 
Latifeh, Ajssociato CurAtur of Asiatic Ethnology in 
tlic Field ilustuiu u£ Natural Hi story. Chicago. 1914. 

Dr, Laafer Ims the pen of a rpidy writer, the equipment 
of a trained Bcholar, and the keennesa of the scientific 
explorer. Hti has already made liis mark in the held of 
Far Eafiteni history i art, and eivUization^ and seems 
destined to cut it deeper still there, though it should be 
Imrne in mind that sinnloglc topics fomi only & 
his professional studies, fl fact which hia growing ooin- 
potency in Chinese matters rather tends to obscure. 

Before giving soiiie account of this work tbere la onu 
anmll bleat of discontent I am impelled to utter ctm^ 
ceming the title. It is long, and so Ear as this part of 
tlic 1xM>k goes it would more closely dcscribis Dr^ Lauferii 
treatment if it ran in some such tertns as Early Armour, 
illustrated by Cliiimse clay figures and other plates. 
For other readers should be interested in these chaptei^ 
l^osidca those who devote themselves to the forbidding 
f r 111 ta of sinology- 

41ie present port of the work consists of a volnme of 
315 pages, in seven chapters, followed by sixty-fonr 
plate-s, by no means ail of wbicb illustrate clay figuros. 
Tlu re are also fifty^five text figures. The plan of the 
whole cannot be lietter described tbaii by Its opening 
paragraph :— 

Ah extensive collection of andooi clay figurtsa gathered in 
tl>« provinces of Shen-si And HoaAn during the pcrial from 
IflOS to 1910 13 the Imsis of tha preaeat invesVigntion. As tbu 
character of this material gives risa to researoli of manifolii 
Itinils, it boa been thought advisablo to publish it in two 
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stjiorate jxirte. Miipy of (ho BtatnettoB which form thi? 

niideiis o/our study am chamcterised by the wear of defiin 9 t\^ 

umor, beu^ this 6n.-t part ia devoted to up inquiry* foto the 

und one 

which hcretoforo has not be«n atfomptwl. Jt ^,iii njcofinize,! 
that this subject sheds Pew light on the ancient cultu™ of China 

2t other eultutt rones of Asiiu The second 

part of ^is publication will deal in detail with the liistorv 
0 c ay f;un», the practice of interring them, the religious 
si^aciwicc underlying the varioas types, and the cnlttire pbeso 
dF Uic+ nation Imm which thi^y have enmnatat].'' 

Tills being the scbenio, and tlie nutlior being nothin., if 
»ot thorciu^. we begir. Jn c-hapter i. "History of lii.* 
Rhinoceros, at tJio Wgiiming, and at once find ourselv.'si 
2 place where no j,. ,^tw-een 

r»r Liiufor on the one side, with a rhiiiocemu. or mtl.ei- 
with two, ^ntcornr^ and mmatretisis, and Profeawr Giles 
on the other, liehind a vague hut foriidtiable ‘Mk)v1.,o 
animal . fheae three quadrqpeds arc claimant for the 
right to wear the Chinese mmes and /,« (alias sc a.i.l 
_i), and tbercwuth the lionour of providing tj,e ancient 
Chine® with the tiiateHal of tliclr fitut body armour as 
de^ribcd in the classical l»ok. tiie CVioti JLi, oi /fifos of 
thon. The chapter ,a very interesting and the fou..est id 
the ®von, extending to no less ti^n J73 iwiges. But just 
Ucni,® it ban raised a controversy it may unduly obscure 
he i^iueof the remaining ehaptem. and J shall iierhom 
be of ®rvme to mad era if I pa^ from it to an if 

the contento of those that follow. ^ ^ 

Dr. Unfer’u general view of Chinese civilfmtion and 
Its origins IS e«mnmri^*d in chapter ii, " Defensive Armor 
of the Amhuic Period.- on p. IgS. Speaking of the war- 
chano . he says that like many other basfo factor, of 
arjcioni Chinese culture it is one of those acnuisitioiis 

aod uhich go back to a remote prehistoric aga Ho 
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hracc 43 dH ID tliiM ehjipttjr lo consider what the must arelmie 
aniiQiir of the Chiiic«c was. Basing hhnselE on the 
Statements of the of C/imi* he concViide-i that 

eontemporar}' iiniiour was marked by the absence of any 
iiietal, anil consisted only of a cuirass and a helmet, both 
of rhinoceros hide- osea "cuirnaa^’, however, to 

include tv coraelet and a short skirt, as I underaland him.) 
Flo art^ea that the crucial possa|^^e in tFie work jiiat 
named lias been miaqiideiriitood hy all tlie €-hinesc coni- 
uientatoi's, and in tlicir w'ake by the Fi'eneli scliolar Biiot 
in his translation I and that the tost doea not mean, as 
they supposed, that a suit of armour consisted of seven, 
or aiXj or tive pieces sewed together h}" the edges,^ but of 
that number of superpoatwi layers of rhinooei™ iiide, cut 
up into large and thin sheets, hrst cured, and aftenvardii 
tightly pressed and sewii together. 

Tlie archaic helmets (cAow) were, he thinks, only round 
Caps of the same hide, correfipotidiiig to the Homan 
I may add, how'ever, that if we may judge by one ancient 
example of the character for cAuu which has survived, the 
latter would seem to have resembled the Ocnuaii 
hiuibf, for a pointed spike appears^ springing from 
a spherical or thickened base. Dr. Ijaufer main tains tlmt 
the UHe of rhinocei'oa hide persisted in Chinese armies 
down to the T'ang period (a.iv 61&-ilOG), !)ut not to the 
exclusion of metal, ns the centuries passcih Naturally^ 
no specimens of such hide armour have Hiirvived* 

But the author thinks the archaic i>eriod knew als^y 
ii svale-imiioiir of liide, a type in whieli liori^niul rtiw^s of 
scale-shaped leatlier pieces ’were fastened on a tuicking or 
foundation I also of hide. This tyjMS was known as kiitt 
(t'AiVAm Pekinese), a scale. Examples have lieeu found 
in Japan^ though not in China, but some of the curious 
clay tigiires illustrated in the platen, and reprcaenting 
Shamans, may be, as the author sugge^^ts, wearing such 
scale jacketa^ while brandishing spear and shield in their 
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exoncUinjj: danc« 3 . Among the Khnlkhn Mongols the late 
Captain Binsteed, of whose recent death at the Front we 
have heard with deep regret, witnessed and described 
iu the last October Niitnber of this Joui-ml the modero 
counterpart. In general, the chapter concludes, this 
archaic armour agrees closely with that of other primitive 
populations in Asia, as, for instance, the Scythians described 
by Strabo. 

With chapter iii,*'Defensive Armor ot the Han Period,*' 
we pass to tbe introduction of inetai armour into China, 
and the fact occjuions an interesting and suggestive 
discuastoti of the reasons for the change. Metal suits, 
iieliiicts, hrassard.s, and iiech-ggarda now appear, hut 
l-*aufcr points out tlmt the docuineiits discov'cred hy Stein 
show that both the old type and the new hide reinforoed 
ivilh metal were hi uae iu this period among the 
Turkestan garrisons. It- is here argued that the fintt 
metal tliua applied was copper, replacing the earlier 
leather scales, and graduaJly developing a type of nnifoim, 
oblong, rectangular "plate". Ultitimtely iron ousted 
copper aiiuour. and was usual in the time of the Tang 
dynasty, A corresponding change took place under the 
Hun, fiMJiii copper to cast iron, for afcm/ien weapons also. 

Ill a uioHt intereating |Ms.snge on p. 217 Dr. Laufer 
hroaclies a theory to account for these and other military 
developments in China, Briefly, it propounds the view 
that ancient Iran evolved far-reaching military informs 
deeply affecting thfl entire ancient world, and, among 
othera, the Turkish peoples of Central Asia and of 
Silwria. One of these reforms wag the mstitiitioii of 
a regular cavalry arm«l witli riietal-plated armour and 
with aword and shield—the catapliracti of Xenophou'a 
liny. This tiiixle of fighting and these weapons ^vere 
adopted, I^aiifer argues, by the Huns, the perpetual 
eueiuics and scourge of the Chinese, but by the time 
of the Han dynasty the latter liad been wise enough, in 
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their turn, to ijiiitate both the tactieft luid the equipnicnt 
of their predatorj- neighbours. 

Chapter iv, " History of Chain-mail and Ring-mail,” 
illustrates the previous general thesis by mi exarainatioii 
of the appearance of a special type (in the two varieties 
just mentioned^ in Cbina mid other Kastern countries. 
The type was widely prevalent on the Volga and in 
Siberia* but observers agree tbal it was of foreign origin 
there, Persian in our authors view. He points out that 
the mouumenta show that both ficalo-arniour and chain- 
mai] were in use in the time of the Araaeides and their 
successors, the Sassatiides, It was from Persia tlie aiitlior 
believes that both the Moghiiis and the Arabs derived 
chaiU'inail, 

Dr, Lanfer obtained and illustrates two suiis of such 
armour in China, one from Katmu and one from Shensi 
province, but cannot find that I his typ® 'Vtis ever in use 
by Cbincfic. But both cliain-niaii and the simpler scale- 
armour were ivoni by Tibetari soldiers, and ais it is 
dilHcult to believe the latter country could have had 
the skill to protluce chain suits, these must have been 
imported from the West, leoving the scale coat as an 
iiidi<(enoUB ina-niiEiictiire. 

Chapter v is devoted to “The Problem of Plate Armor 
By plate-armour. Dr. Laufer is careful to point out, is 
in^Baiil not that which consists of largo surfaces of metol 
enveloping the front and liack of the wearer (such suits 
he terms “sheet-armor"), but a deteueive' dress of 
horizontal rows of uarrew. rectangular lamime mutually 
lashed together, and each row similarly Kfcuncd to tlie 
ono above and below. This type, he Insists, must 1» 
distinguished from scole-armour, for which a liaclcing is 
indispetisable, for in his opinion tiie two types are of 
ShdepEodeiit 

Sudi plftte-Armour was worn in JApa4i, in eat 

AuicrioAp aiiiowg the fc^kiniOp mid by th*? curious tribe 
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known to ttiL‘ ciiitieso hitttorian,'* ns the Su-sheti iti Xorth* 
Eiwt A«in, In tills rejtiioJi the iisnteiial was of Ijoiie, 
HTid it waj) in uso in tlio thini wntiiry^ appoi^ntlv lon^ 
liefoie the Jiipiin«ie itijiflf imy iirinoiirnt all, even of plain 
leather. The author thinks from the nvailahle evidence 
that bone phite-finnonr in Xorth-Eivst Asia was as old ns, 
perhaps older than, any of iron in Chinn or Kona. Tlni 
Scythians used Ijone armour of this kind, some phites of 
which have Insen found in South Russia. Lastly it 
esisted in .Usyrju, and in tiie Egypt of Rainesefl IL 
Dr. Laufer suspccLs that such a iiddo di.vwniination is due 
to fitness for use Ijy a cavalry of miajiknicti. But when, 
where, and how tlie tyfw first aiosc, and in what manner 
it spread to the widely separated regions in which it has 
lieon found, these are the unknown points which remain 
for the ambition of others to oolve. 

Dcfonstve Armor of the Tang Period " is tiie hciiditig 
of chapter vi. In tliis potiod, besides the artnoiii-, 
pi-eviously described, we find figures of gimniiaji deiti-s 
clad ill shcet^ariuour The type. I,aufer say.s, originated 
in the Sivaitic worsliip of India, and Wanie "viduly 
diffused over 't'ibet, Tiirkistun, China, and Japan. The 
.'figures given in plates 4tJ Gl, escavatci] in Hoiian and 
Shensi, are i-einarkable. Especially perhaps plate 40. 
wliich i.s called “ Tiie Triumphant of Death wlio i.s 
represented os a knight with complete armour and has 
a strangely Western and mediaeval apjn.arance. 

Chapter vii, on “ Hor« Armor and Clay Figures of 
Horses c-jncludes this part of the work. It ia mainly 
a description of the clay fi^nires of horses, with and 
Without riders, recently dug up froia grav^ in Shensi 
and Honan, The figures are on the whole oiilv 
indifferent, hut plates G4 and 67 show i-eally well- 
modelled farms, cspeciany the latter. Both are from 
Honan. 

I suppose I ought to take a few exceptions on i>omU 
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ol detail ifj lukiiig leave of this solid contribution to 
know led until pari ii m publisbed. The ulli^ator is not 
cxtiaet in the Yan^sse Hiver. aa tlie author supposes, 
p. 156. 1 have sscen n living Bpeclmeu myself, and the 

species was fulh" deBoribed by the late il. A. Fauvel, On 
p. I ST the expression tmn Are is translated "shield and 
spear", hot the ko, as numerous examples prove, wtoi 
a kinil of halbeid. On p. 208 the author refers to pL xix 
&& illustrating "a thrcc-atoried watcii-tower rising frutii 
the bottom of a round tew I; on tbe two pmpets and 
roofs the sentinels are engaged in showering from their 
cross-bows ti volley of darts at an advancing colunm of 
aeonts *\ This same model is iltustrated by K, Ij, Hobson 
in hia recently published ChmtAe Piktt^*}f PorcfUtin^ 
where, on p. IS, it is described aa a fowding-tower 
On p. 200 the left-liimd entry from the Sbuo Wen 
dictionary In not that intended by the authori who meant 
to cite the woi-d yeh, but has inadvertently inserted the 
Shuo "W^n's previous entry f^L 

L C. H«>PKlNiS. 


I Davjuson. Saauu's Poleujc AQAis-j^r IjlWI AL- 
BaIiKHI. a fmgiuent edited from a CenixaU MS. 
a%'o; 104 pp. with a facsimile. New* York: The 
Jewish Theological StiUiiiiarj" of America, 11115* 

Among the fragments found in the OenlKali in Cairo 
Or. Davidsou was fortunate enough to discover one 
more oE the lost worka of Scadyah, the great scholar, 
philo^ophorp and poletiiical WTiter of tlie tenth ceuttiry. 
Tlio object of this newly discovered treatise was the 
refutation of tho anti-Biblical the'^a of a certain Iliwi of 
Brtlkh, Up to now only aenttered nllusiona lo this wTiter 
had licen found in various Ixtoks* The nature of Im 
obj^ictiona bad practically remaine^d obscure. It Wim more 
ri gucsB than real knowledge which led the Jewish scholoi's 
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ftt the end of the last century to the nssufiiptiou, firat that 
I.Iiwi was a Karaite, a view since ^Iven up after tlie 
inveHtijTAtioiis of Piusker, theu, a rationalistic interpreter 
of the I^w. Tiic real nature of lus ratioqalisui woh not 
kuDWn, nor even the exact date when he lived. Even the 
name Halkh wa« read Knib. It was finmnsed that thiJi 
was on opprobrions HUrname, " Do"'." given to Liui by Ida 
opponents. Now, however, tlie whole situAtion lias Iweii 
climiged, owing to this diwovury of Dr. Davidaon ; for 
little us lliwi was known and lits attock on the Bible, still 
less was the reply of Seadyali. Here everything was 
lucre hypotheaiu, for It consisted of a few citations. 
A considerable portion, or at any rate about one-.ii 3 Eth of 
the origioal work of the latter, lias now coino to light. 
It coutaiuH answers to forty-seven questions raised *by 
Hiwi, and it gives us a dear insight into the views 
entertained by Jliwi. who lived in the middle of the ninth 
century, and who seems to have propagated anti-Biblical 
teaching and to have had some influence auiong the schools 

in Babylon and Persia. We are getting an insight into 
the religious aioveiiiciits of those times which seeuTto have 
been very intense. Peraia seems to have been a liotbcd 
of all kinds of n-ligious sectarian teaching. Maniclireans 
Zendists, or rather the religion of the Magian, jostled 
with Christianity. Judaism, Salssism. and who knows 
how many Ciioatic secto besides that flouHshed in that 
country, Uiwi then .seemed to have been influenced by 
these various teachings.. Ho reminds ua stmngly Jf 
Maui, who attempted to combitm tiie various religions 
of the time, criticising each one in turn and creating 
a new form of religious conception. Miiidai, Faruich's 
Pahtawi work contains alw. as Dr. Davidson pointo out 
siinibr polemical attacks against the recoitls of the tiiiile 
in which w'o may recognize lato echoes of the ancient 
miti-Jewish t Jnofitic aecta and of TJieopliilua. Hiwi's work 
is more tlian mete scepticism. It is an attempt at negative 
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destructivii criticism of the doctrines of the Bible, How 
far he succeeded in creatin<; a real sect it is difficult to 
my. 'Hint he was not ft Karaite is now proved l^yond 
dJubt, and he was atUcked by Jews and Karftitea, os 
siiowu by eitaiiciofli from writers t^eloogiug to iK>th sects. 
It is more thuTi a mere literary curiosity with wliieb wa 
are dealing. It is a pliaso in the liisiLtorical development 
o£ Jewish seCtSp and joined with other tnwUtiona nifty help 
to explain the obscUrB beginnings of the Karaite movernent 
on the one hand among the Jews, as well as similar 
movementa among the inhabitants of nticiont Peraia and 
Babylon. The reply of Suadyah—a kind of polemical 
monograph—takes the form of a rhymed poem Tivitb 
a]phatictieal acrostics, into which are interwoven the 
acio&tica of the name of the autlior, who very skilfully 
handler the language of the Bible and shows hiiiiself 
a niasler in the complex form of Hebrew' poetry. It 
must remain an open question whether Hiwu wrote, as 
Dr. Davidson ass limes, his critichim of the Bible in Hebrew^ 
or.,, as I am inclined to believe, in that Araniaic which has 
been utilized for what is know n as Palilawi, Dr* Davidson 
has given now not only a fi rst> but also an excel I ent critical 
edition of his iiuiqiii? find. He has accompanied the text 
with valuable notes, shpw'ing the Biblical origin of many 
of the phrases used by Seadyah in liis mosivk. He has 
accompanied the text with an excellent English translation. 
He has added as an appendix all the reforcuces found to 
lliwi ill Jewish and Karaite literature, acs well as the 
parallel passages from Mardan Farukh*s work, and h« ha.s 
tlirow'ti light oil the problem of Hiwi in a scholarly 
introduction, 

I>r. Davidson is to be heaH-ity con grain laled on tlus 
Ixiok, whicli has lieiui published os vu!. v by the Jeiivish 
Theotogical f3emiiiary of America. 

M. Oastek. 
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The Music of tliNDoa^rAS*. By A, H . Fox Straxowavs, 
pp, X, 3C4. Oxioril: nt tlie Clumndoti TreJiSj 1014, 
iJiE JNIIISUHE MuSiX DKK VEDJJiCilEX UNO DER KLAX- 
SLSCKGN' Zeit. Xacli deft E’lntttiu cjes PlioiiOj^pranirii- 
Arcf»ivender kais. Akodeniie. Veii Dr. Eii^vtx Feljieh, 
pp, 188, Sitisungsbericlite der Kftbi. Akad. der 
Wiflaensehafton in Witii, Ed. filxs. Alii, vV\. Wieti 
1012. 


The feature wliielj first atrikes tlie I'cader of Mr. Fnx 
Strangways' book U its iuaiJ3*aicJedaiiaK. Its eJifef rnerit 
ia duo to the circumsUiace tlat tlie iiutlioi- Jia,s ntudieti 
in India the foctn for himself. Tiiefe is throughout the 
book no trace of the smile of superiority, but a serious 
and sympathetic endeavour to interpret the meaning of 
Indian music on tiia basis of its own principles and 
ideals^ 


Tlio first two chaptei’s form a musical dijirv. Titis 
gives not only an aecpimt of the many cuUivattsI siagers 
and their songs, sought out by the autlmr. but also 
a descijptioii of the folk-songs and occupation soii-a 
diligently collected. Even tiiough tl.ev laav bo, as the 
author adniiU, l/« fragmontury in their present form to 
bo useful, there is no dotilt that lie has shown tl.o way 
which must Irj taken if we arc to - get close dow n up,,, 
thoae natural instincts of song-makers", and ■■ behind the 
CQQVent,on«. of which all art is fail, to the thiaga tbem- 
sclvea of which those convontions ai,.. the outcome " 

Thu ciiief difficulty at present is u, nnderelaa'd and 
interpret those conveutiona which fomi tlie theory of 
Iiidjaii music. This is tile subject with which much 
of the Itook deals, and it is thin aspect of whicii the 
treatment and results are tiie tiiost tentative. 

Wc need to understand the cloasicai textbewks to wldch 
the Indian iuu«ician appeals, and it is certain that we cannot 
be conU-tit with accepting the traditional iiiUsrpi-etatiomt 
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lk*K the chief "<'jnalvficat5oti to be iiiaiJe tin Mr. Fox 
Stnmjwaysj’ work. He Iws not been abk to approtich the 
textbooks ai first hand, ftud his autUoritv IB If, Cifossot s 
trftiislftiion of clmpter xxviii of Bimrata e 
Il iis mlso this circuniataiice which makes detailed eriiiciflin 
impossible. We can never get down to tlie conerete facts 
iu dispute. Further, M. Groewet was indueficed by llftjah 
S. M, Tagore, who again whs influenced hy writers atill 
less authoritative. 

The chapter on Vedic chanting saffera from a aiinilar 
cireuinstance. The author here bases his discussion on 
the thcorios of European graumiarians, apparently without 
being aw'are of the dangerous riuicksands on which he is 
treading. The stwifn “is shown on philological grounds 
to have been originally between the two othcTS in pitch . 
What the grounds are we are not told, but the definition 
of atutri/n which follows is one which BOtue philologista 
would atrenuously dispute. And yet the authors own 
description of the si'nrifu. end his treatment of it in the 
chapter on Grace, is prolsvbly sound. It agrees, however, 
not with hia authorities, but with the thcor 3 ' that the 
accent is a cnjcj/^i/yfiy or a cireundlex. How do we 
know that “ the pitch accent became a mark of stress 
only after tlie beginning of our era " * Has not the 
decent of the /ftfredn as recited always lieeii pitch ! And 
has the niodeni stress accent any rclalioii Ui the recited 
accent ? 

Hilt much of tho discussion is independent of tlieae 
dcljaiable uiattci-a. Such an nimlysis and espoaitiOii of 
ffstlifttic values mt wc find in the chapters on Form ami 
Melody will aKvjiy.s lie beyond the granimariaii and 

jihitologisl. , 

Dr. Felbcrs book is based on the transcription and 
translation of forty-sis phoimgrapliic plates selected from 
a nninber made by Dr, F. E.'iner in India in lf>04. At 
the time they were made the difficulty of repr^iiicing 
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liie Usxt without. iiotin|r it at the time wiis not realised, 
and hence anine of the platea could not he utiJbsod. They 
include ordimiry recited vensM, oratorical, and siini 
The moat intercatinjf tothe SanakritiHt are the ae«nt«ate<J 
Vedic texta and their variant rcadinga. Dr. Felber’w 
introduction diacuoeeii speerii. dcdamation. and song in 
their relation to the Rk. Yajus. and SHnian. 


E. J. Thomas. 
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t April-Jnii&+ lOlSl 


L GEjTfAJtL MeETI.SOS «F the ROT^t. AsfATlG SoClETT 
Afay 4, 1915.—Dr. Gftster, Vice-President, in tba Chair. 
The following were eleeU'd luemiKre of the Society J— 

Pandii Jogaimiilb Prasad Chaturvedy- 
^[r. Kniniid LaI Pey. 

Pandit ^fannon IHivedi. 

]tlr. )Ioheiidm Ktunar Ghosh. 

Mr. Kunittd Bsndba Dos Gopti. 

Khan Iklohammed Uyal Khui. 

Pandit Maya Shankar. 

Mr. .Athl Chandra Som. 

Professor C. A. Storey. 

Three nomiDationa were approved for election ot the 
next gencml nteeiitig. 

Professor 1 nay at Khan, accompanied by the Boyal 
Mosicioua of Hinduetan, gave a lecture on Indian Music, 


ASNIVEBSABY MEETUJG 

The Anniv'cttiary Meeting was held on May 11, with 
Sir Charles Lynll, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The following were elected members of the Society : 

Babu Amalaoaeda Boae. 

Mr. 6. S. R. Krishniiiya. 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Mitra. 

One nomination was approved for election at tbe next 
general meeting. 

The Secretary then read tbe Report of tbe Council for 
lOlA-15 as followB :— 

REPOlrt' OF THE CotfNCIL EOH 191A-15 

As a preliminai^ to this Report it may be obsen'cd 
that tbe Society’s Financial Year ends on the 31st 
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^«.nW.and the Report is nominaljy for the year ezxHinj; 
then: but the List of Members, with the i-arktioo in 
the number amldeUiinof them, ie mu^Uv mode out down 
to a later date. ,n tins cose the fJth February; a„d tlie 
Reports always deal with a few matters which o«ur 
dpivn to the tune of the Annirersaty Meetimr, ns 
Je roeonsirtulion of the Council for tl.a ensuing rear 

^,etj s Pnbh^ttons, the awards of the annual and 
inejitiml Gold Medala, aad e«> qh, 

l»r«Ur, ri»r. » .. i„ ; 

o>.r «!. p^vioM j.,„, ,1,. 

one, agamat lifty^ight in 1913. 

(«) By death there has been loss of tea members 
?!'■* J Kappuswami Aiyangar. Mr, C. W. McMinn. 

Ur I ^ aT' 

Mr’ A ’ R Ali Khan. 

Uri’ei^r"- Hod. W. W. Hochhili. 

Jotindmnatli Satuafldare 

In Mr. Baynes and Colonel 3(iles the Society has lost 

jj^ibllkni standing. The death of 

Mr. Roeklull m a loss to both diplomacy and scholarship. 

f5) By resignation the Society loses 


Rev. J, A. Sairo. 
Major W. F. O'CoiuiDf. 
Mr. J. E. O'Conor. 

Mr. J. E. H. Parker. 
Rev. G. E. Phillips, 


Professor T. W. Arnold. 

Mr. Lo^'at Frasar. 

Mr* H. HarrotirL 
Jlov. A- Klitht. 

Mr* J- M. Mitra. 

Mr. R* Waddy ifoss. 

““ ui^iinUTs 

up eMit ■'■ '■“« t.!,-- 
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Mr, Talib Ml^ib AlMandcr. 

Mr. Mahnmmad Asif All. 

Mr. Barat Chandra 
DbAitucbar^a. 

Mr. P, S. BaiuuliJ Chett^^. 

Mr. Maiin^ Ik Cho. 

Mn Pnlinfcriflhna De. 

Rai BnhiuiDr Priya IjbI 
Gangol>% 

Mr. Rajani Kanta t)ns GnptA^ 
Mr, N* H. Hardints. 

(if) The fsevmty-oijo new 

Ijten eluct€<J are:— 

yit. S. M. Ameen. 

"Sir, A. Azim. 

Mr« M. Biulaniddin^ 

\rr* C. S+ BftlftaimdiLnuoij-er. 

Jagan Nath Bhaiiduri. 
Captain G, C. Binsrtoed. 

Lady Boyle. 

iVwfln Bahnclnr Govindow 
Cbathoorbhooiadosfi. 
iWt BahodTir Cliarti Chandra 
Chuudhuri. 

Ikhu Devaknumr Ray 
Chaiiiihuri. 

Jkbii Gapatdiu Chaadluiri^ 

Mr- Girindrn Nath Chaudbnr>^ 
S[r, N. G. Cholmdy- 

Boilenflnviiath Comar^ 

Rev* A* W* Bavpe«. 

Hahn HarihhiLwin De, 

^^r, Buncaa DLinbur Dkk^n. 
Mioa Mh Lowed Dickiiidon- 
^SbD]kh Abdur Ihdiiin Bnksli 
Ellikht. 

Moiilvi Nyed Abnl Fatah. 

Dr. «1ohn C. Fergirson- 


Mr. Hil%tTdkh AftimahaiiL 
Mr. Wali 111 Huq. 

Mr* Eh Klippel. 

^Ir. Mauuiatba Nath Mnkeriea. 
Mr. 4- H- Nathan, 
ilr- P. Fowar. 

P. Fowar. 

:Mr. IL S. 0. Qfldri. 

Mr, V, S* Hinha. 

Mr. Tan Tiang Vow. 

ordinary iiieinbers who have 

Kni BabiMiidr Mat! LolGangnli. 
Mr. Supmkaah Gonipdi. 

Rev. K. Gunalankar 
Mabathera. 

Mr, Bii^infvr HUlelsOd. 

Profe$4»or Ganpanalha Jha, 

Mr, A. S. Kent. 

Ik. Ahnuul Khan. 

Mr* Ghulfttn Hyder KhaUp 
^Ir, Mohaiumad Yaniin Khan* 
Bhafaiil Mulk Hakeem Abdur 
HfijRhid Khan. 

Mr. Alaung Ba Ko. 

Balm Rodim Krishna* 

Mr* Bureadrtt Nath Kumar. 
Ikbii Hi mala Charon Law* 
Mias F* 51. G* Lorimer, 
Captain D. L. R. Lorimor. 
5liR3 M. Liimndun* 

Mr. .Auont R4*ni Modaiu 
Pandit Tixiar i[aU, 

Mr. 51. P, Httiee Abdnl Aaeea 
5lanrar 
51 me. 51arielle. 

Rev. E. Osborn 51artm- 
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FJr. Ci O, SyJvcster 
Hui hahib Syituitt Hf»h*f[ 
Mwra- 

Babu Surendtuimth Mitra. 
Coicdel W, J, W. Muir. 

Mr- Haridafs 
Mr* Frwk Noy™, 

^[r. J. N, Wilirifid Paul, 

Sir, Tfljaddin Pir. 

Mr. Slar^wi Philips Price, 
Ven- f^unuuia Punuaufkadi 

Mr. K, S. H&ukam HaMainli. 
Professor H^-rbort Niel EimcPe, 
Mr. Ghialaio Ra^uL 
Professor tL O, Bawlinson. 


SIf4 K. K- Eny- 

Sfr, -^roulvi UafiK Abdur 

Str. Jsarfljn ^lyidbll. 

Pftndif K. Bhtytkara Baistri. 

Mr. MaliamuiBiJ .Sbahidiillflli, 
Mr. IL S. Ktiuttl^wortb. 

^fr, A. Hrinivhsachiu'i. 

Mr. Karpur BriiiiTasarju), 

Dr, Haissan fiuhrawardy, 

Mf. ValMseri Bri Velnj udlifla 

Tarn pi. 

Pandit Lingcia Vidyabbaaiuia. 
Moulvj Bj ed Abdul Wahid. 

Sfujor P. L. E. Wanning, 

Mr. H. E, C. Wintte. 


iTjiuue. 

3. n, ,M„.| 

frit "Air" T ™‘” ■” ■»*»- 

Mr. S'"-'”. 

4. Tlic accrmiitfi on tliu rec*in» tU.. , 

with the, „r I«.t I'O.,. f™, “’"‘"r-' 

u four pf the nfiVT Koii-Reardeiifc 

Members coiiipoumlBd fpr their *• ™ "twiaeiii 

DOHitioiiM «»>(.*« *^fjpti£nj; and, aHcoiii* 

to our fundfi H ‘ capital, thi« has nddud nearly £SI> 

to onr funds: tins a.imunt ln« W,i paid bto the Sodelvs 
account at the Post OHIm j* , ” » 

In addition to tJiat f^torejnvestment. 

4 per cent J H 

..Xth, in ' til!': ™"ijx;i 

.1^ per cent Inscrilwd Stock 1939 . 

thl there are 

three qmte nmy and unpreecdenUd additions TJte fit^t 

d.L “•« cwai r»w 

«..«.h.ror «» T.rrifa,iwl fw,|,„ 
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since August, fttiJ the Council, while gtniitiiig him full 
l«iy during )m ubeence, foutiil it pecCBaary to appoint 
n suUtitute. Tlie tliird new item was foreahadowed 
last year at the Anniversary Mcelingt when it was 
announced tltat tlic restoration of the pictures in the 
Society’s possession had beeu utiderlnkeii. During the 
year £!il 5a. was expended, with a most sutisfactoi'J’ 
rcsait; and approximately another £!i0 will be spent in 
completing the restoration. A Goiiimittee was appointed 
by the Council to collect all available information with 
regard to the Society’s Art Possessions, and a liat is in 
coui-se of preparation. When completed, the catalogne 
wdll be printed, and wilL it is hoped, prove oE interest to 
members of the Society* 

6, It may l>e noted that tire donation of one hundred 
guineas towards tlie Pali Dictionary, given In ten annual 
instalmeuis, is completed this year. This tiiucli-needed 
Dictionttiy, which is being compiled by aeverul Pah 
Scholars under the editorahip oE ProFessor Rhya Davids, 
will 1» very welcome. Wu understand that some of the 
ktt^rs are ready for tlio Press. 

7 (a). Ill tlie literary work of the Society tlie Jounml 
naturally comes first. It hurt fully niaintaioed its u^ual 
standard, ladli in interest and in siie. Sjrtcially 
interesting artick-s were eontnbuted by two of tlie 
younger luembers: namely, '* Tiie History and Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia" by Mr. Creswell, read before 
the General Meeting in April, and ‘'Life in a Khalkim 
Steppe Lamasery" by Captain Biustecd, who, we regret 
to say, was killed in action early in April, having been 
previously mentioned in tlispatches for distinguished 

Acrvicc. 1 ^ 

{{ft. During a short visit to London. Professor Sylvam 

Levi foniifl time to rend to the Society in Juue a paper on 
“Central Asian Studies": this has been published in the 
Ociolier number. Other papers reod liefore General 
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llecUn^ Are—by Dr. SfKX^mr,EscavationH at Pakili 
pulru"; by Pit>feJiSor de k Faiwin/" Ma l>efiiiitioh 

diiGraiiil Veliieulo"; b)" Colonel Sjkea, “The Hiatory of 
Persia''; by Professor Jlacdonell/^Tlie E^velopmeut of 
Hindu Iconography nnd by Mr. Lcgge," TIjc Worship 
of Mitbraa and iu Mysteries 

{c) I'iie uiiseelltiucona pa^jes oontfiin many intei^titig 
coiitriljutioDS, and the Xotleea of Books farni, as usual, 
a useful feature. 

S. Since the last AnniYerBary Meeting, the Oriental 
'ri'aiialation Fund hm publislied Voluine 2;Jr " Vis and 
Rain in traiislatcnJ frf>ni the Georgian b}^ Mr, Wnrdrop: 
from the salea this appeax-a to lie of great interest. 
Another vrotk sanctioticd for this series, hut unavoidably 
IKwtponed owing to the W^t, is the transktion of the 
•^Ottoman Oouquest of Eg^q>t by Ibii lyas”: Major 
Saltnoti, the trnn.iktor and editor* is absent on active 
service. 

9- Volunae lO of the Monograph aorics has just 
appeared, containing " Tablets froin Lagus and other 
Eabybuiian Sites The Society is indehted to Dr. Piiiche^i 
for doing this work, and to Mr. Ttaiidijlf Kerens for 
(iimneial a^iJataiice in its publication. 

lO^ The Public School Gold lied a f for 1914 was ^von 
by Mr. H. W. Beck* of Deimtone College, Iliwester, Cor 
his Essay on Tlie East India Company ; and the Medal 
was presented by Ijonl Ronaldshay on the 23Td June, 

U (a). tJiider Rule 30 tiic Rt. Hon. Syetl Aiiieer Ali 
and Sir Charles Lyull retii^ from the OHice of Vice- 
President. 

The Council rccoiuinend the eiection of Mr. Lrmgworth 
Dames and Professcjr MargoHoutli. 

(i) Under Buie 31 Mr* Kennedy* Mr, Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hoti. Troa-Himur, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Lihnvriaih 
The Conncil recoinuieiid their re-election- 

.hmSh l&lii. ^ 
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(c) Under Rule 32 tbe folio wing ordinary merobors 
retire wSir Ernesi Satow and Sir Georg® Soott. 

Ollier vacancies are eoosed by tlie retirement of 
Professor Arnold and Professor Rapson. and a third by 
the nomination of Sir Dames as Viee-President. 

The Council rccominetid bo fill these five vacancies the 
election of—- 

The Rt, Hon. Syed Ameer Ali. 

Sir. Blagilcn. 

Rir Charles LyiUl. 

Sir. Sewell. 

Mr, Vincent Smith. 
f(f> Under Rule 81 

Mr Ctewdsoo, 

Sir Oeorf.'e Scott, 

Jlr. Waterhouse. 

are nominated auditor® for the ensuing year. 

Db. OASrsa, in moving th® orloption of tJi® Report 
^id that they would agree that it was absolutely ^tia-' 
factory from tlio point of view both of finance and of 
iiieinUTship. There 'ivwt an advance of thirteen in 
me,nl»niliip as compared with the previous year, so that 
m apite of the natural disappearance of niemhere frem 
death and other causes they had eveiy reason to I;® 
^tisfaed that numbers were kept qp by fresh luiditions. 
They might Jiope to go on widening the circle of sciiolarg 
who were interested in the work the Society wa.s doing. 
They had been able to meet not only their uornml 
expenditure, but the extraoidimity expenditure under 
t tree beads, two of them due to the War, referred to in 
the Report. He welcomed the outlay on the restomtiou 
of the pictures In tlie Society’s possesaiou. These works 
of art, the existence of which had become nlmost unknown 
for years past even to lueiabers of the Society had 
come to light again for an expenditure of about £80 
spread over two yeare. Many faded picture could again 
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qeen m their priKtiiie beauty and glory, and tliua tiiAny 
iiJOMbenF would realize anew the vahie of beautiful workia 
of art wiiieii had come froni the East. They would also 
be made available for those wlio were interested in art 
generally, who would conic ts know liow' many beautiful 
tilings W'ere now to be found in the rooms of the Society. 
Be-qides meeting this estraordinary ex|3euditure the 
Society had been able to put aside a substantiat sunn not 
for Iwid days, but> as he believed, for the iiine when the 
Society svould be able to exjiciid still further for tlie 
work which lay before it^ 

Atbentiou had l^n drawn in t!ie Report to the literary' 
output of the’Society. To liis iiiiiid this was Llie primary 
fruit of their work and the main justification for Iho 
existence oE the Society. They had reason to be proud 
of the work accbinpJishcd in the Geld of seieuce and 
lettcus in I'caliziiig the aim of the Society as the bent 
mcdiiini towards nmking the East known to the 
West. That work bad met with great succesja during 
the uiiietv years or so of the existence o! tho 
Society, and even in these troubled tiriiea they had been 
able to produce more tiiati l,l(HJ pages of aolid niatt-er^ 
forming fi valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
East. This was an achie ve ment of which they had every 
reason to be proud. On previous oceasions tho strength 
of intellect, depth o£ scholarship, and fidelity to trntli had 
been put to the test; but they had never been put to 
a more severe test than at the present time. Although 
the minds of oJJ were inevitably preoccupied b^' tlie War, 
and in many ways they liad to devote themsclvra to the 
pressing ti'oubicsi of the liouT, the fact that so many 
students had givi*‘U suCictetit time and attention to many 
alislrajct problems of the East showed that the Society 
was resting on a very solid foundation. But they must 
noli rest siitisGed vvith wliat they hod already accom¬ 
plished. Tlierc were still before them great liclils of 
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iv>!«urch atid problen,., Uick thousaiida of yenr^ 

avnMng further inveflti-iivtfoii. T|,ey hml the ^atbraeth.,, 
nf thnfc at a time of auch heavy trials and 

LTOublea they were working for the future grentnes. of 
tliis couiitiy in u inHjniar not unlik& that of tbcnr nom 
and brotliers on the 1ie]d of Uttie. They and the Soeietv 
were aUo tighting for truth, fgr light, for WHoiu, for 
tbe advance of science, for niatual cliarity, for mutual 
hunmnity, for a better recognition of what was beat in 
man, and for the ideal that humanity should form one 
gp:at family and men of different races and creeds should 
Jearn to uppreciate and know one another mneh letter 
than before. By continuing the work, by steady lite^rv 
output, mid hy ]jroduciiig articles like those which weix- 
appearing ,n tlio Journa], whielj covered practically the 
whole Held of the East, tlmy were tiy-ing to decipher mid 
to bring to life again tl.e philosopliies and civilizations of 
the pa.st.und thus to hold a torch of iourning to iliuinimite 
the present. Those who l.mJ read the .Journal during the 
past y«ir would sec how many fruitful Helds had been 
touched, and as they tumid its jiagus they would mourn 
the loss of so prommmg a setiolar and soldier as Captain 
BiDsteed. who had b,e„ able to give then, so vivid 
a glimpse of the Jamus of Central Asia. His article 
wmu d form a permanent tnouument to one who I,ad .riven 
Ins ]»fo for hiH eonntrj'. Th,y hud also l^cen gild to 
welmmc other y.ning nm„,bers whose work had sJiown 
that the future of Orienuil h-aming was not dope,idem, 
on the older generation uloue. but that a new generation 
was coming forward to Imnd on tin- toixh. 

.Mr. Ybsui- Ali said he need not follow Dr. Caster in 
his survey of tim satisfactory work of the past yw. but 
he would hke to muke a fewobwrvations as to the iitciarv 
work. As Dr. Gaster had well pointed out, tlic JoumJl 
Hcemed to be what i, light be calleil the most important 
of the Rctivitiei, of the Society. In this connexion he 
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TJ^ould like tn ref*^!' to big own esperieiide, joined the 
StKriiity twenty ycam ngo, tind during the gr eft ter part of 
liiiH^ lie laid been very fur awiiLy from lheAdquarter$. 
tt liEid Ijeeu liin tot in Indio, to jterve in very out-o£-tlie- 
way dis^tricts where books were scarce and where one 
could gxiiii very little current reading except the daily 
jiajjer^ In j^ituations one felt a longing for fiornc- 

tbing that would take one liway noer and again from tlic 
narrow world and the few men and w^ninen otic saw to 
the larger wtiiki Ixitli of the present day and oE remote 
Jigcfl. So when the Joiimal of the Royal AHiatic Society 
mode its i|narterlj appearance it came os ft tnoat wctooine 
guest, Wlien fie ^'"03 in canip in the cold weather in 
lonely districts the Journal came os o gleam of light 
whicti took him back, xvliicli ahowed him, as through 
II time machine or a Jamc-jam^hed^ earlier periods of tlie 
world's hlstor^^ 

w 

III the second place be would like to notice ft very 
welcome trails formation that was only just beginuing in 
the Jonmftl and in the activities of the Society* W hen 
he joined the Society the Jounval was almost entirely 
devoted to ni attars of arcliaeological interest. Of late 
some articles of ^modern interest had been given, and quite 
lately they liftd had in the rooms of tlie Societ3' a lecture 
on modem Indian music. Sfime people who looked upon 
learning as a matter of archteology and of ancient 
i^^search might pofifiibly feel doubtful about this new 
ilcparturc, hut for his own part be would like to urge 
that tiic departure w^as in the right direction and likeh" 
to nmke the work of the Society more fruitful in the 
future. Ill the atudy of the post they ought not to 
ilctivch thcmselvea entirely from the present or from the 
future llmt was just going to follovr the prceent. In alE 
departments of arcliteological study they fouod that the 
tendenev* of pi‘eseiit-iiay stdiolarship waa Lo treat anoient 
problems from the modern point of view^ Professor 
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Gillicrt 3 furrny wm a brilliant example of selictlaiBlup 
wJiicli woa absolutely m the fnjnt rank of cliuaical 
knowledge, nnd ivLieh yet threw light on the dark 
eornera of oiir life to^oy. Re i.ad devoted bis snleudLd 
ttt etits to ao attempt to bring the old learning into 
relation with the modem facts of life. He thought thol 
if this was being done in the tield of elasaical atudv it 

»i i-ttgiu-d to the ancient learning 
of th^5 living East. " 

There had been to a very gi-eat extent a divorce 
between stndents of the ancient East and those who 
wore inteiiested in the modern East. They knew that 
a far Jarger number of people were interested in the 
different eountrie-s of the modern East tlian in the 
ancient East, but obviously tlie roots of the present 
m ail the countries of the East lay very far and 
deep down the past. U was only by bringing tlie 
past to illustrate the present and tliKiw light upon 
he problems of the future that we should be able in 
the held of action to produce the solid results wiiieh wc 
should all have at heart, for tho tine aim of scholai^l.ip 
was uo only the discovery of objective truth, but J> 
rdnto the truths we found to the actual pmblcms of tlie 
time. It. al the countries of the East tremendous forc,^ 

Tnif^ oT M 1^ ‘‘■■‘"sfonning tl.e thought and mode 

of life of the people, and wa could only understand the 
^ouliar trend of those forces by keeping Cdustantlv 
Ufn... our eyes the aneient forces winel. pixxluccd tin.. 
«^iofc.es 111 which these modem changes taki,.,. 

w^k r forgotten we should not be able to 

^^oik out the futum with the same siirene^s of touch 

fTtrii 'Klniinistrutivo action on 

a true undcmtaiiding of the post. The .Society luid 
aniongst lU meinbei. a large numlier of n.e.i who ™ 
not merely «diolais, but who were sotdiem, administratorH. 
n.vn of action, and to them it wa. of the utmost 
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irii}>orUiico that the of ftCCtiraU scholaiship and 

deep r&ieaL‘eIi should b* cosily aweissibk and available. 
Ta thii^e who speeialLced in ancient komin^ it was of 
inpial importaiice that the modem tvend of tliqoght and 
action in the countriea couipreliended by tliosc researches 
sbatild ali?o Iw avail able, for the present waa in many 
COSOS the best interpreter of the pash 

Ho believed that the School of Oriental Studies which 
liad been so long tjiilked about was within mejisurablc 
distance of achievementK It hEwi been thought that the 
aphero of the School would be entsrely different from the 
sphere of this Societyp iniisuiucli aa it would deal with 
pmetical problems, while the Scwiety iiiaiidj^ dealt with 
ancient learning. But it seemed to him that while tlio 
primary object might l>o different in the two casea, the 
rcsultp the ultimate goal, was the same in botlip namely, 
the diacovery of truth, tli^ study of facts* and their 
application to modern pKibleiiis. Hie cBtablisbuient of 
the School ought to help the work: mid activities of the 
Sfjciety hy interesting iimii}^ mote people hi its proceedinga 
and III the JournaL He would only add that, while in 
the pouit. ho had aaid- he had found the Journal mooL 
helpful ill keeping him in touch with the progress nf 
tescttrcli, now that he would have inore time to pursue 
IkiB fitndiea and breathe the atmosphere of the larger 
Ikbrariea, lie ivaa tpiitc sore that Ike wotild lind it a« 
Ikclpful an before* He hogged to sceond the adoption of 
the Rc|Mjrt. 

Mh. W. Cui DCTftEAM, in Biipporting the motioin Kuid it 
\vm satisfactory to know tliat there was a fair Inci-easc 
ill meiuliei'ship and also on inercase in inveflkxl funds. 
The S^^cicty liad a meinbership of 700, an income of 
nearly £1.900, and its invested funds rtUionnlcd to mniv 
£2,000. But he ventured to ask if these resources in 
mciulicrBldp and money vrero sufScioikt for a feociety wuth 
the great aims and objects they had in view. J^either in 
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iliese respects iiiji- in the nceoniinodation whidi it HUppiieii 
to members did the iSocietj adeH|iiately meet its great 
uihia nnd olyects, ^Vstliin the means at its disposal iL 
was doing iiiost valuable work, as Dr. Gaster tmil 
eloquciitli' shown, tlioiigh lit- agree*] with Mr. Yusuf All 
that njore might Iw dotio to modem ize the aims of tliu 
iVDciet^'. It existed, as thej^ knew, for tlip encouragement 
of the arts, litoratum, and .science of the Ea-st. Tim 
eueomagement wliich it gave to the arts imd ,>icleiiqes of 
the Orient was eouiparatively small, tliough as regards 
literature it was the great meditiiii through whieli researeh 
and Oriental learning were carried out in the West. Hut 
lie did not think the Society occupied the Held whicli it 
might fairly be expected to occupy. As regards uiember- 
ship, tlm population of the countries embraced within the 
scope of the Iloyal Aniatio Society might he put at fully 
1.000 millions. Wlien tliey considered this they saw that 
the memborship, pmsperity, and popularity of their Society, 
and its hulk in the oyca of the public, were extremely 
stimll. Rut they must not allow that to discourage them, 
as the Society fiilfijled a most important function, and 
had had a very honomuble history. In this connexion 
lie might mention that he had unBuocessfully iurjuired for 
some history of the Society wiiiprehetwively showing the 
mom be rah ip and achievements of the past tiinotj” two 
years, and lie would like to suggest that some such reconl 
should be prepared He regretted that there was not in 
Ixmdon, the capital of the Rritisli Empire, any builtiimr 
which eonid be regarded as an adequate presentation of 
India and the East, and that their Society, which was the 
oldest representative of Easlern interests in the British 
Isles, was not more adequately supported, imti possesstxl 
such inadequate floeommodation, These rooms were not 
Htt^d to he the home of a great Society like theirs, 
although he was aware that they had Item in recent 
years improved and brightened. The Society was fulfilling 
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a jjreat and valiiaible pl^rpo4«^J but Ih^ veiiturtid Ut tbink 
that there ini^ht Vje isossibilitieft of ^rent development in 
ilA work aiifi in tlie facllitie* it bad for TV'prcfietitiii^ 
Ea5teni fitutlios to thu We^t. 

Tiitr CttAiJiMAN &aid tbat he vras only a atibstitiite for 
their President and his wordss would be fcw» llie fiiiunctf« 
of Lhe Sficiety liad been spoken of in very fnvoiirttble 
tenitH, but: it wiis to be reiiicinbored that tlie year to 
whidi tbe Report telotwJ was ^MjaeefoJ for oMire tbau ba!f 
its term, while the year tliroiigh w'bicb they were now 
(HUMing WBH one of coutiniied war. It wns to be feared, 
therefore, that at the next aniiivereary meeting a much 
lesa favourable condition of things financial would lie 
disclosed. 'I'be War had touched them os it had touched 
every home in England, and tl'cy wonid ftufihr from it n* 
the future. They had listened to Mr, Coldstream with 
interest, and he w'aa sure they would have thanked liim 
with mote appreciation than they w'ere able to give him, 
though that wa» very luueli, if he had shown some waj 
hy wiiich their mombersliip and resources could he 
eitended. They did the beat iliey could with the 
iiieanH at their disposal, and they very much desired to 
iwve larger means. They would like to have more 
spacious rooms for tlieir library and the extension of their 
work, and also for the exhibition of llioac art ireaanres 
nf which they had heard, aome of them for the first tinio. 
With the help of a Oouiinittuv who were interested in art 
matters they liad had their valuable pictures cleared from 
the grime of ages, and they hati a great number of 
specimens of Oriental art which no one hod seen, at lca«t 
not for years. He thought it might be a good thing, and 
pcr1mp.H tend to incrwiso the membership of the Society, 
to Imvi* rt show' of these bciiutiful things when the work 
of rcsloratiou w'as completed. They might invite 
friends to oorae and see them and cucniirage them to join 
the Society, He syinjuvlhiisetl w-ilh wdiat liad been said 
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hy OsMstrean, «s to watifc of rwo^jtion of tlic art 
HKk‘ of the life of the Hast in tliefx- y,.ar]i. But In- conhl 
not timt the subject liaj been entirelv nhset.t from 
the .Journal, for m rweiit year* they had had ^.-veral 
papers on art rimtters. But it had lo be admitted that 
thcHe did not hold the same place of honour oa nubjccts of 
diwoi^ion as the history. Iaw«. kogoAscH. and philosophv 

L ht/rt' sii^rsested eddbitioh 

nnght help to qiiickeu their btereat in these nmttem. 
Another j^int he wished to bring to notice was that of 
the iiospitality tl»a country was now giving to BelginuH 
drnen from their own hornet T}ivrc wm,. rm timy all 
knew, a co ony of learned men fmm Louvain now livin- 
.it Cambridge. That colony was endeavouring to car^; 
on s most valuable publication which for several vcai^ 
md been produced at J^uvain. 1. 

ninnbor produced under these conditions had been 
published by Cambi-idgc University. Upon the reciptioii 
he pubhcation met wJtli ik eontinuaucc would defend. 
He thought tliat not only in the interests of Icnniin^rbiit 
nJ-HO .n those of hospitality to an injured people, we ^ught 
to show oiir appreciation of the cflbrts of these liomoL 
wanderers of i^mnco by doing mir best to keep their lainr. 
urn I fig, and he liegged to conuncfid to their attention the 

F^pectus of U MuHio,, in the last number of Hm 
fvxiictys .Journal. 

A. to lli« ror„Ki,ot, i, t|„ 

S .“t >»!» - 

timt realJSeU. at any rate so far ji 3 i tb^. li ■» i 

boilA? )'”m '■»«'■■ Tl,. 

building luid l>et>ri put in tht! 

would lie ready prokddt bv tk “ architect, imd 

th..i- I / I"™™'-''? the autumn, and by then 

they hopwJ that the governint^ IjoJ,. ^ , 

ifi “ been 

mnstittlted. and nould liav-c f„„„d toaclim^ to start tho 

V « "«mber of important departments, 

‘ made a very intcreatiug suggestion. 


PHEi^ENrATlON OF PUllLlC ilElJAL taOl 

wliicli jierhaps StK^r+itary bad already thought t>f* 
AJi be siiid, tht! Society bad been in exiirtonce for ninety- 
two ycarSp and io eiglit iiaorc its centenary would 

Iw reached. The Cooucil hoped that by that time they 
would be ftbk to preiietit to the iiieiiibiirft, aud to the world 
outside^ a centenary votuiiiCf He well recollected some 
3 'cars ago in Calcutta tiie celebration of the centeiiarj' of 
tVto fii^t oi all Asiatic societies—the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal—and the prodnotion of a centenary volnnje which 
was greeted with gi'eat appreciation. He livas sure their 
ow^n Society* would be able to show a tale of work in 
tiie.se hundred j^eara liardlj^ inferior* if inferior at allp to 
that uf tlte Asiatic Society of Bengal He hoped tlie 
iiienibers would co-opei'atc in proiuoting the preparation 
of this valuable vohinie:p and be was huvo the^'^ would find 
in it much to give Lheni hope and ciicoiimgement. 

He would like to say. in conclusion. Iiow decjdy year 
by j-'ear their debt accuinnlated to thair Secretarj’^ The 
satisfactory condiLion of their finances was almost entirely 
her work, and the beautiful perfection with which the 
Journal wa 8 iwned watt etiiireh' her work. Thair thanks 
to her were so great that it was difficuU year hy year Ln 
find any fiewh ^vay^ of expeeasing theun But the eote 
of thanks they would give most cordially- was the only 
return their pcor hearts could offer. 

The Report was ndoiited. and the l aqouiuieiidations of 
the Council for the etectioii oE offieera. and the %ote of 
thanks to the Auditors, were agreed to. 

PaESKNTATlOX OF Puai+lC SCHIKlJ^tt llUOAL 

At a lueetiog of tlio Society on June B, lflT5^ with 
Wd Reay, the President, in the chair* Sir Hugh Bcirnes. 
K.CpS.I.p K CAIO.. presented the Pubiic Schools Medal 
and prize lo Sir. ll A. Mettain, of Merchant Tiiyk>nC 
School, and prims to Mr* Luiuley, of Eton, and 
Mr. Bickersteth, of Shrewsbury. 



THE IJIMBTEIE 

The Pr^ESiDEHT aiinonnewl that the Triermml OM 
M^dnl of the Society hiwJ been f^nferral oh S\m. AgiiUfi 
?fiinth Lewk mid Mrs, Mmgaret Dunlop Gibson. It vias 
iiupOBsibie to ^epArrite theui in the lu^ the^^e 

hnd uiVhAyN been united in their hriilinnt efforts 
111 the atiidy of Syriac mid Ambte literatiire* It 
very appropriate that in a year ^^■hell much 
Sieiug done by woDien to relieve the Hurtbringa of the 
other aex in Hided on the Held of buttle thi^ reco<nittioii 

O 

should be given to ladies. The Connell were imnnimoua 
that the award coukl not be to tivo more dciiervjiig 

j^eholars than these two ladies. 

The Rev* Dk. NAinsf, Head Mnater of .Merchant 
Taylora* School said that on l>ehAlf of the School and of 
Ilia ptipil and friend Mettam he had toackiiQ>vkdge the 
aWfli^i of the Med ah 31 r. ^fettam Inwl close ties with India, 
for he was bom in Cawnpyrcp and his father could not lie 
^vitli them that clay as he was now residing in that 
cekbrated town. Possibly Mettam might at a later date 
go out to India and there take up his career. If he 
ishouid not do so, tho chief and poThajw the only reason 
w*oqld he cousiderationa of health. The winning of the 
3Eedat would lic a lasting menvesry to Mettain in whatever 
cm eer or course of study lie might piiraue, mid it nouhl 
iKi a iftiiiiuEus to tin; section of the school winch pnrsu<-ij 
the iiiiport4int study of the history of India. 

Sir Hcjcfu Bause-S: When F reecived the iTivitation 
of your Society to come here to-day ] necepted it with 
ti light heart, as it seemed to me the pri^Mitation of 
II few' pri:!fift woulcl not be a very formidable matter; 
hut wlien I was sliown tlie speeches wliieh you have 
liHtened to on previoMs ocaialims and sinv the name?* of 
rke distinguished persons b}- whom they w'ere delivered— 
most of them Secretaries of State for India or 
Lx-Viceroy&—1 confess I felt considerable dismay ; 
a dbiimy not oiuiiixeti witb wonder that your Council 
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Httould take tlia risk of asking a couiiiiiratively uiikiiowii 
man like myself to occupy a position liilherfco taken 
Viy sucli very eiiiinent people. But nltltougli I may not 
lai able to give yon an addre-ss of the quality to whicK 
yon have been iiccuatomed, I need hardly say inat 
I rc^rd it a« a great liotiour to \x asked to come 
herediis evening, and it will be a great pleasure to n.o 
to talk to yoii a little .il»Out “DeUd Past and Pre^teut , 
which is tli« subjtfCt of tlio essays this year. 

1 do not think 1 need say niucli about tbe Public 
School Prize and Medal Fund. Most of you know that il 
owes its foundation to the gcneroaiLy of a few luduui 
Cbieffl and gentlemcH., and that out of the income derived 
from the funds thus provided the Society undertook, 
ill the case of seven of our principal Public Schools, to 
.dvo aunoally to each school a prize for the beat c^y oi. 
a given Indian subject, and also a Medial for tliat essay 
among the prito c« 9 aya which was judged^to bo the ^t. 
Latterly a number of other schools liave desired to take 
part iu the oonipetitiou for the Medal, and I lielmvc the 
total nuinlicr at present on the Society s liat is to cr thirty 
In the future, therefore, the oompetitioii is likely to 
Iwcoine very keen. Iu the present year only four schools 
have conipcted-Merchant Taylore. Eton, 
and PIvmonth. This, of courec. is to l« explamed by the 
War, aiid cooaideritig the terrible an sieticsand distractions 
of the lime, the demamis made on our schools for Uie 
Offieore' Training Corps, and the splendid way m « «<= \ 
«ur bovs have ivispouded to the call, it ,a ^rbaps a wonder 

that there rI.ouIvI have Uen any jJ^ifltv“in 

heartily in sympathy with the object of the .Sooetj m 
starting this ■competition, viz. the eiicouragcmont of the 
study of Indian history and geography m out Public 
Schools,and we owe thoSocietys debt of gratitude for the 

lead they have given ill thus iiiaUer. 

D.lh! b. . .c.y Ug •ol-j.K. .ml «s “«■« “ •'“rt 
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I must myself mainly to my uuii experience of 

ihe place. But there are & few contJusiotis aud reflections 
ammg out of its liistory to which I should like to call 
your attention. You know, of oouit**, that in historic 
tnnea t!ierc hnve h^n no I™ th<in seveii cities of 
Ihere is modem Delhi built by the Emperor Shah Jahan 
and to the south, covering no Jess than 45 ^luare miles! 
extend the rums of six earlier cities in wliich, speakint^ 
generally, the only buildings remaining „e the ni»nues" 
ttie shrines, and the tiimbs of the great men. 

The Hret point I would mention is that I suppose there 
IS no more blood-stnincd tract in all the world than the 
aren ^upied by these seven cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood, ft is not necessary to go back to ancient 
history to estoblish this fact. Take only the COO years 
of Muhammadan rule in India from 1191 4 . 1 ,. ^ 1(103 
when Uid Uke drove out the Marathss from Delhi and 
established Biitisli supremacy. During these flOO years 
no less than eight dynasties reigneri in Delhi, six of which 
were crowded into the firet 320 year, of the period. 

What yon have to remember is that eacli one of tlieso 

except the Hret bvo reigns of the Mnghais, the storv of 

"ViP“ "'-ry 

ref»titimi of relxi Lous sons, of Muhammadan mutinies 

and of Hindu revolts. Also during these GOO yesre Dellii' 

on four occasions was given over to days of sack and 

massacre by mvaden, from without; Lt of all by 

Wlane m 1308. then hy the great Xadir Shah in 

lidO. agam by Aliniad Slml., Xodir SWi’s great AHinn 

he do^ of the century. On the other hand, it is piea..ing 
to recollect by way of contrast tJ.at since ia03-with iht 
one exception of the memorobic events of th^ \tJ ■ 

H.. ‘ . 

ULmUTrupW p™.p.ri,y, 
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period of tmnqiiillity the t:ity hnfl. ever enjoyed uithin 
liiistorio times. 

Nestt I would remind you that Delhi owes iftoriny 
history nmiuly to its ideographical position^ The liistoinii* 
of Xorthem India from the earlie&t times is, as yon know, 
largely the liiatory of repealed jnvjigjons from the north¬ 
west. if you look at a lueteoroJogical map of lodia, 
wheF* the hsiiifaU is ahown in vaxying depths of eolour, 
j^oii will sec that from a tliin waali on the Afghan 
frontier, wliere the rainfall is about seven inches a 3'ear, 
the colour gradually deepcDS as you go south-ejiat till you 
come to tite deep gi^en of the semi-tropical vogetation of 
Lower Benj^TiL I like to think that all these invadei^s— 
Aryan, Turk, Afghan, Pathan* and 3 tugliat—eaii^e pouring 
down from the arid steppes of Central Asia in pursuit of 
the rainfall ; the3+ were in quest of a land of greater 
plent3% and their main objectivo waa liindustaiip the rich 
plain in thu hasins of the Jumna and Ganges Riversn 
Put the only mad by which thej' could reach this 
^'Promised Ijind ' was through the gap which lies between 
tho Hiinak3'as on the noiib, and the great Indian desert, 
%vhioh you wilt schj stretches from a little south of Delhi 
almost to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Tliat desert 
waa and still is impa^L=uible for anaieSi and so the invading 
horde A poured in succession tbrougli the gap. only to iind 
Delhi, the gate of Hindustan* standing sentinel at the far 
end. Hence the f^e^iuont Btruggle for its poiiaessioin 

Tile same advantage of position, wliicli gave Delhi its 
strategic importance in its earl_v da3’a, has made it in our 
time a great railway centre, When I went out to India 
fort3"-one years ago there was no rai)wa3" across the desert. 
Even now* after alt these years there Is oiilj’ one small 
siiigle-txiiick narrow"-gaugc lino in the Houth, whkli is of 
little or no iiiititary importance. So you will see that all 
the great trunk lines of India which connect the ricli 
suuth and east with the Fanjab, the frontier, and with 
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KATAchi ilon'ti the Valfej’ tif tlic Indus nwcJisarily piists 
titrougli the jiuiiie nnd all cojiverjje npoti Delhi. New 
tiuit oiir imiitutr ig piinhed lofward to the (sipe of tie- 
Af^liRH pktcmi, the Acieutifie fnjiitier desired by I/jtil 
luvttan, and that with our sen power we can hind troops 
lit Karafihi and reach the Pflnjnb, up the Indus Valley, the 
Ntratcvic iTiIueof Ddlii is not ns great ns it was; but it 
will ahvaynbe a poiiition of importatier, autl situntod as 
it U ill the midst of the moat virile racffli of India, the 
•Sikhs, the Hajpiits, the Jatw, and the bulk of tlie northern 
MuhammAdaiia. Delhi, in the event of trouble whether 
from within or without, in likely, I fear, to maintaiji Its 
reputation iw one of the storm centres of India, 

Xest. I would remind you that Delhi's claim io he 
oallcil an tmpcnnl city rests on a very brief pedigree. 
Wc can hardly dignify with the title of Kmperor the 
Patimn and Afghan kings who rnleil tliore. thougli ssiine 
of tlicni, no doubt, carried their arma far to liie fioutli anti 
cost. Tlio tiret Muhammadan Empife of India was that of 
the MugiialH, which w as founded by Babariti 152S; and the 
fact on which I wish to lay stress is that the capital of 
the Mnghals in the lieyday of tlieir pranterih'.—i.e. during 
the reigns of Bahar, Humnyan. Akbar. and Jahangir —wm 
A gra, not Delhi. The splendid red sandstone fort and 
palace at Agra were built by Akbar. the greatest of the 
Mnghals, and so far from wishing to return to Delhi we 
know that he liegan to build another capital south of 
Agra at Fatehpur Sikri, tlie Jiiagniticeiit n^juains of which 
are one of the sights of India. Even the Eiiipemr Shall 
Jahan Ijegan his reign at Agra; it was he who built there 
the famous Taj-Miitml and tlie Moti Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosnjue. and it wrt.a only in live middle of his reign tliat. 
with that passion for building which awms To Jiave 
po.<«eMed all the MulmiimuKlan kings and emperors, he 
decided to erect another capital at Delhi. His city, the 
modem Delhi which we know, wws complBted in S650, 
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atitl you will see tliit Et'om that date to 1303, the date of 
Ijord Lake's victory*, is only 153 J'ears), 

Liwtly, I would refer to the belief prevalent in England, 
and also to some estent among Europeans in India, that 
Del In hajj a hold upon the imagination of the people of 
India, that It is etill a name to conjure with, and that its 
selection as the future capital of our Indian Empire was 
thcrerore sure to be enthusiastically welcomed hy all 
classes of the comtiiauity, both Hindu and Muhainmadan, 
because of its bistorical associations. That in the view 
taken very naturally by all our young essnyiata, for it is 
the popular view, but I eanaot say tliat it is in accord 
with my own Indian experience. It presupposes, you will 
see, a united India and souiething akin to a common 
national eonscionsuesa or flcntitnent. But one of the first 
things w-e arc taught, or ought to be taught, about India 
is that it is not one country but several cnuatties, not one 
nation but several nations, and it is still true that EecUtig 
and BCntiment in India is not yet irational but mainly 
racial and provincial. I spent most of my Indian service 
on the frontier in UaluchiBUtu and I never heartl the 
tribesmeii speak with any special pride or cwthusiasni of 
Didlii. Their hero was Ahmad .Shah )>ura»i, and their 
liUitnde is. I think, typical of that of other parts of Judin. 
Each race or community thiuks first of its ow'ii capital, the 
Siklis of I^ihore, the Jlarathasof Poona, the Jliihammadaiis 
of Eauum Btrtigal of Dacca, and so un, Sloreover. the 
ineaiory of Delhi was tint alUigcllier a pleasant incmory.for 
it was ajssocialcd with rccollcclions of unbridled aiubitioii 
and of unrestricted and often tyrannical jrt5riiciual rule, 
own iiupressiou is that the modem reputation uf 
Del Id is largely of our own making, and rests partly uu 
till! recolleetion of the fanitum siege in the time of the 
IWutiny which made Delhi a household word in Eiigland. 
and ]iurtly on its Bciection on three soparatc occasions tin 
the site for a great Imperial assemblage or Durbar. 

’jiu*. lOIC. ^ 
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To tui')) now to tlifl litHtorjr' of I>elh) in our own time, 
it IH hardly possible to speak uf l>eUii without some 
referotice to the events of the Mutiny; hut ns tiutc 

itt short f am afraid I must fodow tlte exaiuple of one 
i>f oiir young canayiHts. the winner of tho Medal, who 
diamiasos the .Mutiit3' iu half a doiseii lines with the 
j-etuark 'Hliat the eveuts of that time belong less to ' 
Oelhi than to tiie geneial liiston- of India 1 wiiJ only 
this, that in the present periloiia times we ai% abie 
to appreciate as ive probablj' iievor appreclutcf] liofore 
the atrained aiixiety with wiiich tlie people of England 
iluriug ibutw incnmTitblie slimmer months of 18t>7 awaited 
news of the great struggle at Delhi, on whicli for a time 
nt kn«t tile fate o£ JJorthern India won depending. In 
our studies of the Mutiny, when we have beoii til rilled 
liy the storiea of the courage, endurance, and liorokui 
■lispla^-ed by Englislinien in those eventful months, 

1 daroiiay many of us hare somotimes wundcml whether 
in tiiese modern days of wealth and Luxury our 
countrymen would again dispiay tlie same quatiticH if 
they were put to tlie test. Tiiat doubt has for ever ijcen 
set at rest by the splendid heroism of our troo|»( on tlie 
plains of France and Flanders. It is also a kgitimnte 
riource of pride ami satiflfaetioii, and a great tribute to 
the qualities of the British Raj, that to-dny lliere are 
fighting with ns in defence of the Empire, in the Pemiait 
tJulf, in Egypt, in tlic DardiinollLH, and even in France. 

not only representative* of the eatue gsllimt races_tho 

Siklm. the I’athanB, the Paiynbl Miiiiamuiadans, und the 
tlurkbas-^who aliared wjtli us the peril nm] the glory of 
the great siego of l«57. but also probably the ilcacetuintito 
of iiiam' who tliun fought agaLaat us. 

During tlie hest forty years Delhi hm* been the Bccne of 
three great pngcflnti^I,oi J Lytton'a insloric Assemblage 
111 18 11 , when (^iieen Victoria w'lis proetaiiiied Empress 
of India; the Coroinitjon Dm bar of Kinff Edward VII 

B ^ * 
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\\hi<A\ was held hj T^rd CurKou in IGOS in tlie presence 
of tliii Duko atid Duchess, of ; snd King George's 

great Durbar in l^il. I was fortimale enough to be 
present ni two of iliLs^o Durbars. I attended Lord Lytton's 
Asseiiibinge as a young officer of three j’earB^ service, and 
iifi Foreign Secretary 1 was entrusted by Lord C-ut7>oii 
with the umimgcinent of tlie Diirbar of 1903. It is 
interesting to look Ijnek and note mne of the conincsts 
Ix^tweeii those thi'ee great asseinblages, and the gradual 
nweewrfo of pomp and eireuinstance wliich they exhibited. 
For eN:aiiiplo, in the iiiatter of locotnotion ]»rd Lytton » 
Durbar was largely a Durliar of horaemeiL Only two 
ruilAvays bad reached Delhi in IS* ii and railiivay facilities 
else where were sinalL Consequrntly of the chiefs 

from Raj put ana. Central IndiiL and the Panjab civnit 
lidiiig into Dedii at the Viesid of Ihelr picturefaiue bodks 
of retainers just as they might have ridden to a Durbar 
in the old days of the llugliaU. By 1303 DeUu had 
alrvaiiy become a great railway centre, and both the 
chiefs and the heads of local governments came in 
gorgeous special trains and wei>? able to bring wdtli them 
their ow^n splendid oqnipages. This Diirbiir was tlierefore 
largely a Durlmr of spc^cial trains and carriages^ At the 
191 i Ddrbar railways w^ei^e even more in evidence, ttiid* 
apart from the railways, it %ym markedly a DurliaT of 
uiotor-eai^. 

Another conti^t w'as tliis. J 4 >id Lyttoii^s Durt^ar w^as 
almost exclusively one of ofliciAls and chiefs, for the 
proctauiatlon of the Imperial title mainly alletrtcd the 
Itulei-s of tlie Nativi^ Suites. I-^rd CnrKon, on the ntlier 
hand, at the Coixniatiou Durbar, t^ideavoiired to bring 
togtither representatives of all classes of the population 
from every part of India. Each Ux:al goveiniiwnt was 
invited to bring with it as tlie gtiests of tioveminent 
the leading men, British and Lndiaii. of every community 
in their province, I'Uc design was to make the Celebration 
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nob only dffickl but public, and Uiose of us wlio wero 
present will necafl fbo uiannifieeiit^iuMiisis of Lojt] Ciiraon's 
cortceptioii. TJjo iisine profit'duru was followed in 
lyil to nti even j^eater extent, and one of the moat 
icniarkabk sights, 1 am told, was the enoi'inoua concournt* 
of riativea fiom the aurrounding districts who flocked 
into Delhi to catch a glhiiiwe of the King-Eniperor. and 
who on the day of the Durbar crowded the great einbank- 
iiicnt which surrounded tlie Durbar area. The KingN 
Aawuihlago of 10)1 waa it, fad not only a Diirlmr but 
a greitt pupuliir festival. 


Pcrliapa tlt<* greatest contraflt was in the attitude of 
tlie chiefs. In ISiT most of the chiefs were uiiac^u&itited 
with each Other. They were old^rnahioncd and ultra, 
conservative, and they came together with Mine doubt 
and Uesitotioii lioth as to their own position, and as to 
what might be the tncaniijg of tbb novel a.<«minptioii of 
the title of “ Emprt^". Tlie ijuestion of the pi-eceijencg 
of chiefs from diUcrent iiarls of India, who had neve, 
^fore met, presented appamntly insuperable ditHcjllv, 
for no duef was inclined to admit that any other wL 
anpcrior to himself. This ditliculty was got over hv 
avoiding presentations ami by placing b,„l Lytton alone 
m a central dais or kiosk, while the chiefs and heads of 
l«al governments uere seated together in il,e front row 
of a pavHmn carefully sbapd ns the segment of a eiioh- 
of which the V’icemy's dais wim tlio cvntt,.. ^vervone 

was e<iually distant from the Viceroy, ami none could 
claim prucedcriee over anyone else. In IflOa a new 
generation of ehiefs Inul arisen. Many knew Kiigliah an<l 
had tiavellerl m Lngland, The precedenee dimeuJty was 
not aWmt nwung to the feci that on this occasion ip.. 
chmts wo^ jnvsmiU-d to the Viceroy and the Duke of 
CoimangJit, It w,w auniiouiitct] by dividing tl,e great 
hors^hm' m which the Durtor was held into block, 
actorfing to proviiii,.s, nud ell the chiefs of a provinc-' 
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and small, came up to be: pi^^nted togelKer, II 
wim found that %vith]ii a province tlie chierH had 
recognized order of precedence among themflelvcfl. In 
1911 all didicultics appear to have been smoothed over 
hy the enthusiastic devotion displayed to the person of 
the King-Empert^r. 

The huit great event in the history of Delhi Is the 
transfer to that city of the capital of the Government of 
India. That was, and is still to some extent, a contnoversia] 
subject, and fus this m a learned and not a political Society 
it wonici not be proper for me to express an opinion upon 
it, but I can give you the facts. 1'hc interesting point to 
l»ear in mind is that since the early days wlien the 
(lovemor of Bengal became the Govcnior-Ceiicml and 
handed over the government of his provincEs to Lieutenant- 
(lOVeniora^ the Govurnnicnt of India have had no distinct 
home of their own. As you know, tlieir summer head- 
((iiartcrs have for many years been at Simla, where tViey 
reside nUnig^iide the Lieutenarit-Guvemor of the Panjab. 
In the winter the}' nsi^d to move to Calcutta, where they 
Tt^idud along with the Lieutenant-Ciovemor of Bengal. 
In. llVll it was decided to appoint again a Governor of 
Bengal of the same mnk and status os the Governon^ of 
Horn bay and Madras, and os it was not coniiidered suitable 
that a Governor and the Viceroy should reside in the 
wime place, it was decided to move tlie winter capital 
of the Government of India to Delhi, the sum me r capital 
reinaming nt Simla as before. Xow^ Delhi since tiie 
Mutiny hns been a part of the Panjab Province. But on 
this occasion^ following the examples of Washington, and of 
Ottawa, and of Cafnixwra in Anstralhv, H was decided to 
include Delhi and a few niilen of surrounding country in 
at! enclave which ahquld lie mider the direct adiiuniKtratioii 
nf tiie Supreme Governnient, That Jtas liecn clone and the 
Itovcrnment of India liave at last tlnnr own separate 
haliitation outside the lindtfi of any province. It is not, 
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or course, a central position; indeed, a gknee at th« 
• inap will show that, if you take the whole of the Indian 
Empire ineJuding Eurioa, Cnbulta is the more central 
place of th* two. But wliatevcr opiniona ive mav iiold na 
to the general policy of the change of capitaJ there is no 
doiiht that to Delhi itaelf the move will be an mimjjted 
gain. Instead of remaining, m it was when I went out to 
India, a somewhat derelict, rather uncared for, and half- 
forgotten city Hitiiated in a comer of a prevince (the 
Panjab), whose capital was elesewhero, it wilJ breoine once 
again the centre of Indian admini«tretiom We are buLldin- 
there «« •J'ghtli city, not, yon iimet reiiicinber. a native 
city, i here m no intention.so far as I k«ow.of renioiHr.g 
the natives from them existing iiomre in the present citv 
and im suburb. WJmt we are building, so I underetanl 
IS a sort of - \V est End " or « M estminster “ of the exiatJ.ig 
city which will contem tlie great Covernnicnl buildings, 
he hunses of the officials, and the cantonment for Z 
troops, Ihere we may hope the genius of the architect, 
ilr Lutyens and Jir, Baker, will succeed in relsing 
buildings not unworthy to stand in p,^3^imitv to the 
masterpireca of Shah Jahan, Under the fostering charge 
of the Supreme Uoverement. provided, as in time It 

of modern civilisation. witJi the chaos of its ancient ruins 
reduccij to some sort of order and plan, ^.^h its 
fttiimuH old buildings renovated and restored if necessary 
any cime prreerv„] and gmiided with jealous J.] 
Delhi_ni the cold weathcr-i, likely to becoii.c in the 
utiire a paredire for the historian, the arehmologist, and 
the Higliteeer, Nor will it U witl.out attractions for 
ho aportermin, and I am sure wc ahall all re-edio the 
hope so eloquently expressed in the tolegre,,, «,nt 
the ] rmces of ludiii to the Kimy nff u- ^ 

t "'J- “"k f", 
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liappini^sf, proaptirity^ and progr&ba to all this paopka 
of indin." 

And iiOAv, yir, Mettam, it ia rny pk^a-sant duty to present 
3^011 with the prisce and the medal which you have won. 
'I'he subject thiFs year wa.^ a vci^^ di:fiicu1t oiie> and in 
dealing with it your esany displays a geiieml Imlance ami 
restraint which have, I am sure, largely contributed Ui 
your succe^. I notice that two years ago Dr. Naim, 
when speaking at one of meetings, observed tliat 

while boys w'ere ready to read the Indian liistory of tfie 
last 150 yeans, they found the tangled history of Hindu 
and Mulmiiiiuadan dynaaties dull and unpalatable. Wlien 
therefore he heard that the subject tJiis year was Delhi 
with its h]story^ ruiiniiig back into the Iegendar 3 *^ past, he 
must have felt aoiue qualms as to how liis boys would 
face the teat» and tt must i>e a peculiar satisfaction to him 
to find that it is one of his owm boys who l>aH won the 
first prisw. We all very heartilj" congratulate yoa^ 
Ikli. ^[eita 1 ll, and ilerchant Taylors" School tni your 
success, 

Up to this year Merchant Tajdors* and Eton in the 
competition for the medal bad tied with three wins each* 
Tills year, although Morellaut Taylors* had forged ahead, 
Eton has come in a ver 3 ^ good second witli an e^tcelleii’L 
esisaj' by Mr. LumleVp and I have much pleasure in 
prcficiiting you, Mr. Lumley* with your pri/.e. You will 
l>e pleuacd to know' that your essay was considered to lie 
deserving of the medal if there bad not been competition, 
and it indicat*.^ wide and careful reading. The thml 
place ift awarded to Mr. Bickerateth, of Shrewsbury, whom 
1 eongrattilate on tlie prijto he has won* t read this essa}*' 
with much interest. Its fault, pt>rhafKi, is that tlieiu is 
not enough of iti but it has ln^fin rightlj' described as 
a lively and spirited attempt to define the place of Delhi 
in history. Mr* M'amej. of Plymouth College* whose essay 
is placed fourth in order of merit and is also awarded 
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a [jriw, lias unfortniuUely not bwtii abltu Ui wime 1i«re thin 
nft^ntcxin. 

The Phesident} We hive all listened with keen 
apprttciAtion to the reniarks of .Sir Hugh Baraes. We 
welcome tii hitii oho of tlia most iliatinguiabed metubet* 
of the Indian Civil Service, to wliich Service India owes 
so HiiJch. It is partly due to the splendid work of that 
Service that we have the Indian Forcea Jigiiting our 
battles at this iiiuiiient iu Frajice, in the DaidaiielJes, and 
elacwliere. Credit sJioiitd jiIihj be given to the British 
ofincors of those l•egiIllcI»ta for the coalidence with which 
they have inspired tlieir men, and which lias made it 
possible to Irnrjjifcr tlioae men to scenes which Tvere 
entirely novel to them. That remarkable ctmlidence 
which, according to the testimony of all those at the 
Front, Indians showed in their officers, Is a result of the 
Immane way in width they deal with their troop#, thereby 
setting np a contraac to the aystem prevalent atiiongat 
the Teutonic honks now lot loose on the Continent of 
Europe. 

I wish to compliment Or, Xaini on the way in which 
Mei'chaiit Taylors' School ha# ctnplM)si 7 ,ed the importaneo 
of historical study of India. If aver there was a time 
that we could appreciate the importance of ihe siudv of 
history it is now, WIk-h wc come to the conditioim of 
peace in this War—and I for one would uot U no raslt 
as to predict when that will be^the eonditioiis of peace, 
as we know on the testimony of our own Ministers, 
Will be based on the recognition of nationulities. The 
rMognilion of nationalities means very careful study of 
history, and thm k especially so in the caw of\bo 
Balkan countries, where various nationalities lately united 
aganmt the common enemy. Far the establish,mmt of 
a permanent peace there we shall have to consult history 
to know with accuracy the limits which will have to be 
drawn that country. As regards India, when onr 
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coimnrmdu™ Iwd Ibfi Sikha. ibe Giiikbas. and vha 
M ah rattan, and the other races whidi are now tighting 
our battlea, it is necessary to know sonietbing of the 
military bistory of India and of the various qualities of 
lhiw« troops to understand wliiit is going on. And vf we 
widv to derive pleasure from the various accounts of their 
wjiuluet iu the Bold given in the newspapers it can only 
Iks bv liaving fionie knowledge of tlie eliaractcristics o 
the ‘narts of India from whicli they severally come. 

1 eirtirely agree with Sir Hiigli Barnes that India la 
rather a federation of provinces and states, each 
jKXsossijig a distinct eliaracter, than a centraliKcd einpire 
governed from bead-quarters. Hut there inuat be 
a central iinthovity, and we may eongrutnlata India u^n 
Ibe building of a new capital and the foriuation of the 
enclave. Tlie question of selection of a iww capital m 
liable in tbcBo days to be coiitroveTsial, OA w« know 
from the dUcusaions wliicb have Iftkcii place m ^ us t*'B. 
But in i-egaid to the Indian tranefer, while ^rfect 
harmony is not to be expected, everyone is agree la 
for partis of India dietant from Calcutta, sucli iw ^mbay, 
thei ii an advtuiitiigcr in tin; selection of 1^0^*' 
shortening of distance will enable more people tiierefrom 
to get access to the Central Cluverninent. Uiatingms k 
administrators here this aftenioon will agree wit J tnc 
that it is very dasirahle that in doalings wi i ic 
Government of India thei^‘ shouid lie opporlnnitiee of 
verbal coiniminlcation. inther than the endlrw coire- 
spotidctice which encumlsjre the archives nf both the 
Central and Provincial Govern incut#. 

As wc have met for the pit^uimton of llm Inbhc 
School Modal, we cannot fail to allude to the i«Unot,s,« 
and bravery which have been shown by so many of tlm 
lioys who have just pasw-d through them. lh« roll of 
honour which is being kept by each of these schools wh 
appeal to future generations of boya to sliow tiieir 
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gratEtudti for whftt thojr pt«<J«»i>soF 9 liflve done, und w-iJI 
atitjtulttte them to erijokte in tlie Arts of pence the spirit 
they hare shown in the arts of war, Xu inference to the 
Medal Hcheiiiu. I need not go over its history. We began 
m 1.904, and wo are now in 1915. I Jmpe tlic L-oiwptitiou 
nest year^l will not say be bettor in citinUfcy, for 1 Lliink 
the winning essays we Imve had are veiy- good, but will 
elicit more essays, J tfust that the Head .tlostem of other 
teliools will follow the example of the Head Aliwter of 
McKhant Ttt3'lors, and adII enter into the lista. Otherwise 
I should almost be afraid that the Medal will become the 
|.H^opoly of Merchant TayloreWnd even in the view of 
D^^^alrn that la not desirable. I hoix* the priee-winnen 
to^ay will continue to study Indian history; that they 
will take an interest in modem Indian develop.nonte, 
mid that if any of them go gut Ui India in the Civil 
Service they will have careeix ilh eminent as that of 
■ r Hugii Hamea; and I am sure they will not forg*‘t 

thhTdav th-Jy umy be, the ceremony of 

3Ifl. K Wmr.LEy, .Master of the Mei^hant Tayhnx 
Coiiipiuiy, spoke of the extreme value of the teaehim^ 
ot Indian history from tf.e .standpoint of our ImpeHa'I 
resimusibihties. Such study tendeii to a due aeu« of 

STl tTe n ^'7" fallacy tlian 

hat OS the study of history related to people of tt 

;L U M r 

M^hant Tayiora School ivith afli^tionate i^gard. be 

Mettam had added to the laurels of the school bv 
Ciirrying otT thia priipt. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD MED,^ 
Mr. Axisteu CtiniiibcrlAlu, il-P-p Secretary of State for 
India, whQ acconipaided by Mrs Climoberbii,, 

T«eived the Presideat, Officers, and Coimcil of the Society 
at the India Office on the aftemnoti of June 15, and 
kindly preaeiited the Triennial Oold Medal to Mre. Agnes 
>Smith Lewis (Hoti. D.D. Hcidelljerg, LLU. St. Andrews, 
Ph,D. Halle-IVitleiiiherg. Litt,I>. Dublin) and her sister. 
Mrs, Mav'niret Dunlop Gibspn, the holder of liko degrees. 

Me. CuAMBEItLAlv said : The Koynl Asiatic 
have done me tlie honour, in virtue of the office 1 ho , 
to ftsk me to present their Trleimial Gold Medal to 
Mrs. Lewis and Mi'S. Gibson, whom we welcome here 
to-day. 1 say it is in virtue of my office, for you will 
readily underetand tlmt 1 am not an expert in the studi^ 
in which these ladies Imve done such remarkable work. 

I feel that It in soniething of a disadvantage that some¬ 
one letter sffiiiaiiited with those atndies, and more m 
a position to judge of his own knowledge of ‘hew valu*^ 
.i.d therefore to appreciate the achievements o th ^ 
ladies nt their full worth.should not make the prt 
this afternoon, But I gladly ^ M 

doing liononr to the recipients of the tmid 
t» awarded once in three years and may trnthfu i 

to 1« the blue rihlxm of Oriental research. It has 
been awarded in the past to niDii of high ^ 

this field of activity. To mention only the re«ii 

names, it was received in IDlt! by Dr. ibet for Indian 
epigraphy, in ino^ by Sir George Griemon for 
and philology of India, and in ISlOfi by be 
Pope for Dravidian schuiarship. On tins 
ooid^en-ed upon Mi.. Uwis and Mil. 
tlieir labom^ in Syriac and Arabic researcli, and for tbeir 
r^nmrkobb achievements therein. Mrs- Uiwia m kno«u 
to tiie world of OrionUlbts by her many yolnmcs of 
studies published in conjunction witli h« sister under 
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tbe titles Shidia SivuUim n.,d ffone SemitSctt. She 
the Siniiitic palimpiwst conUinjnp tlic iumt 
aricjeji , ynae test of the Gospelfi, a tUscoserv* of tJte 
highest iiijportftnee for the textual eHlIeisin of 'the New 
J^temeot, and her edition of thia 3 JS., with En-^liah 

^mplete aM valuable that ha, appeared. In eon- 
wo MS^ i Lectionarr, l>aeed on 

I! to those 

refu. red, there are jinmemua testa m Syriac ood Ambie 
I i«ra i\e c> Ohnstiun antitjuities, eatebguo, of JISS 

?b rr d'«fVi«ograpr;: 

Ibe latest dieooverj^ of Jirs, 

P»'^“^'^Atiior«c-publiabed last 
year,. of nnporUnee for the history of Islan.and nddit 

|nan.^vajuable contribntioim toOrienUil iLrZro.’^ot'ariv 

riFfit iecj tlici'tii l<i the utijcfv nF AmK.^« i n 

Hnljscrjuently extended their Jjivp V *■ 

i; |j T 41 '■ I i^fttionsi to A ividisi* 

ti»M. I tl„..l< ,■« „,„j, 

.am,- vaaa. aa„ tl,.,- ,„»,|, ” 

Ilia,* lieartily coBarataiate them r„i ,1 ’ -•i.Jftr aial 

actaaded thlie l.l’xam. e,.. 

.» pro«B., the Med„, t„ ij,., *■ ’ ''*'•« «» '>»«»r 

-Mm. Laa-Bt Mr. Cliaraherlah. .„d La.,1 R,.„,. , „„ 
kardl, e.,pre„ „,,. gratitad, t. j.e„ ^ ^he 
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of the Royal Asiatic Society lor the great hoiionr wliieli 
you have conferred on nto Jind my Hister in the l^estowal 
of tlii^ Medal. It an honour wliioli we could never 
have imagined coming to m And 1 find it difficult to 
know in what way 1 I save dcj^ervqd it. Wlien 1 tliink 
of certain recipients of this .M^.tdat; of the only two whom 
I have pet'sonaily known—Sir George Grieirson and the 
late Professor Cowell—I can sefe that it needa no know¬ 
ledge of Indian languages to niider^tand the great 
iin[jortancc of their w'ork; and in the case of Professor 
Cowell it had eflteta which cannot l*c recorded on |>apcr. 
In my case^ the importance of work lies more in the 
value of the MSS. I have discovered than in anything 
I have over written ahouL them. The most important 
of these hi cortatiily the Sinai tic palimpjscst, ntid I cannot 
help i‘ccalling one of its readings in St^ Luke's Gospel, 
where WO are usually told that when we have done our 
very best w^o ought still to say that we ai-e '^unprofitable 
servants"'. The Siimitic palimpsest leaves out the word 
'' unpiniitublu and tf only one other very old MS. could 
Ik found which corroborates this^ we should have a good 
rviLson for thin king that it was never spoken and that 
it b an interpolation^ so that wc do not really need to 
talk about ourselves ns unprofitable. I do not know what 
iiiy Puritan ancestors would say to my pi^iiiiiption for 
thinking but I really iKlieve that Lliere is not!dug in 
our fjord^s teaching conlrary U* the view that even very 
hum hie work may Ik very profitable indeed- 1 can ord}’ 
ntid that 1 am cxtreitiely grateful for this uuespccti^i 
pleasure uiid houourj aial I am the more grciteful that 
you have nssueiated my dear Hiater with me thereiiu 
MnSr (iiusox! 1 thank 3 011 most lieartily for the hommr 
3 'ou do me in osscseiating ino witii my sister in this sigiml 
award. I caiue into this world as a siipplemeut to her, 
and have nlwaj^s rect^giiiKed that it was inine tu take 
a Heeond place. But you will agree with om that it is 
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Iwttcr to 1 m fMCtitid iti n good cauese than to bo firet i» 
a tmd one, Tlio gteat joy I have had in my siuiUea lit 
fittingly symbolized by tliiti Oold. Sffidal, tbo line of tho 
shape of wliieli has no end in tlik world, and I verily 
believe will have no end in any other world. 

Loro Reav: 5|r, Cltaitiberloiii, I riae to move a veiy 
eordi&l vote of thanks to you for.Itaviiig so kindly consented 
to present the Mednt on this very' auspicious occasion. It 
in also a very remarkable occasion, os thin ia the first time 
that the )leda] has been, given to any lady, and alsat the 
first time that two scholars have received it jointly, and 
those scholars are t^vin sisters. I am sure tliat the Rot’al 
Asiatic Society could not have made a better selection. 
The Council of the Society were jihsolutely uiiaiiimous 
al>ont the busto^vul of the Medal, and 1 hope that Mi-s, I^wis 
aud Mrs. Ciilisoh will be encouraged by the award tf> go 
on in tlie work of making intportani contributions to 
Oriental literature and researcb, to which they havo 
devoted their lives. 

I have only to add tlwit the Royal jVaintlc Society has 
always maintaiued with this Olhce the most cordial 
relattons, and I am sure that while you, sir, preside over 
the destinies of the India Office llioae relatioaa will ha 
even more cordial, Jt is of the utmost importance that 
India should be better known to our own people at homo. 
The Journal of tlie Society is not intended for the man 
in the street, hut it certainly does nplmld tlie honour of 
English Oricnlnlkm, and f am happy to say that ita 
exceptional value is recognized in aif foreign countries. 
\\ hen we aee what is ladiig done for the promotion of 
Oriental studies in I’aris, in Vienna, and in Rerlin, it must 
be mliaittefl that wo in Ijiudoti are not exactly in tlie first 
line. But 1 am l.appy to sjiy tliat the structural atterations 
at the London Instilutioii in Finsbury Circus for the Sdioot 
of Oriental Studies wilt he completed in time for the School 
to Vic established next January, 1 Impo we may rely on 
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vyur swppJTt. iJr ClmiiiWrifliH, so tliAt ihc Jfehwl nmy 
be Hble to bold lU own with oil tl.e »<iiiiilor wstilutiom 

there Hre nbroatl. . . , 

I loiiat odd what o pleasure it is to me to be m this 
Oflice to-day and t« «ef pi^sidiug oeci ite destmies. 

It is alwrayo a pleoswre to onybody who boo I50«'« ^ 

to see the son of a yery distlnguislied father, with 
wdioin I luid friendly relation si nps. follow m g ,n li,s 

.tops and eioulatiiig caim-r. 1 hope you ^ 
suceessful in ctnulatiwg it. and tlmt you wi ont. 
presiding at the India Ofllce. to face tha very many 
anxious problems whieh will eoiuc up for »« 

relation to India. 1 to move a very hearty vote of 

tlianks to the Secretary of Stole. 

Mb. I ilmuk you for yo _ 

expressions. It is a great plea.arc to take ^sirt ,n th« 
Uttle cemnony. and thus to moke a hrot 
with the Royal Asiatic Society. I am gift 

Th^ood relations which hove prevailed tween th. 
Oflictand the Society, and I hope that - 
they will certainly not become 1.^ cordial than m t^ 
VHial I shall view with very I'eol sympathy the elTorto 
Ihich ore mode to eneoumge Oriental ^ 

coni.trv, and to place Orcat Britain, as it ahcmld K 
wulUn the forefront in tfiat field of stiidy and re*«orc^ 
Lo„l Reov said that he hoped my mftneiice would 
iu«.kJ to enable the new School of Oriental Studies to hold 
iU own. -rhot phm^ hod a rather em,nous sound m ^ 
ea«. As an old administrator 1 have noticed tha it him 
often Wii followed lator on by the presenUlion of a Idt 
hill or at least a request for financial support. We b 
1 impliose a tow daya ago, before I took office. I should 
have said without hesitation tl.at I thought our Ooi^m- 

i,veiit-iiidced.all Cloveminento in this country-had 

alow to reeognir., their duty in regard to matters of that 
kind Now that 1 have taken office i have liccome moii. 
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conservative, and I am reminded tLat in this Office I have 
tlie Council of India to control any desire on my part to 
tipeud money. Bui in spite of these thinga l‘,i,av iwv 
that the work of the institute will have my ayinj^tliv, 
and that on proper cause being shown we in this Office 
may he able to afford it farther sopport. 

n, PftlxVCIPAL CONTENl>i OF 0«J£STAt. JoiTIINALS 

I. JOUBSAJ, Asiatwue. Sine XI. Tome IV, So. li. 
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Khalife Meronan If. d'apris ThUtoire des patiiurcLos 
d AlexAndrie. 

IL Le 111, Tome 1, So. i, 

Poussin (L. de la Vallie), Note au lectenr 

(P.). Un probt™,. d. b.«ddl.ind^, 

<»!■»>' (L. n.), Iranian Material in the Fehriat, 

Honnatker (A, van). JtniHalen, m filephantiriL 

(E. 0.). Tl» or C™po„diu,„ of Hiolory 

and Biography of Faflihi of Khwaf. 

Bevan (A. A.). Notes on certain passages of Ad- 
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Monlloi, (J, H.), Note „„ It, Rylood, brook Ponyri. 

Von (P. yoo doo) frosoioot, do I,. r,.o««oo grooqoo do 
Ihrotoiro ooolos,o«(,,uo do R„Ho doo. „„ toxlo Logio. 

oZlio Vti' m'“ ffiPP”*™.. ot Conotonfiooplo, 

Oaselee (S.>. Hynirn duo do Sinuthio. 
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III. Bfllrtin* he. L’fecOLK FJUNCiig^ d'Estr^e Orient, 
Tc^rll^^ X[ V, Nop vu 

PiinnentiRr (H-). L'Archit^ttire mLerpT^t^ dans l«i 
MonuLuciiU du Cambodge. 

IV, T'oukg Pao. Vol. XV^ No* t. 

Ma-ssoti-Oun^ftl (P*). Yin Wen-tseu. 

Pell lot (P.X Chrecieaa d'Asie centrak 
Otknt. 
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V, Geobnale i>blra SocibtA Asiatici Italian a. VdI* XXVI, 
Pta, i-u, mn-u. 

Pavolini (P- E.), CoHann di belk sjant^nste (SQktIlvaU). 

Vallauri (M )- Saggi raumtci. 

T«8iiitori (L* P.), Karftkuijdit ki Knthii ovvero una 
voraiune digautbam in jaipurl dolin atorm di 

Karukai^ilu- 

Bellonl-Filippi (F*). La Yogfl^i^ti-avTtti (fiwX 

- MiinipatiearitriL'a&rQddkarab 

Siinli (L.). Lci Triviiiidrum Saimkrit Sanca. 

Tueci (O-X Fargnitl II del Vendldiid. 

Vttllauri (M.). Saggio di ■i^eraiotie del Jladlia^^anklfiiia. 

Civ*wuto (Ui), Qqostioucolle bibliciia^: la patrk del 
profeta Nnhuui* 

VL Vienna Oriental Journal. VoL XXVIII, Xo 9 - ii-iii. 

Kluge (Til.). Die georgiselie UbcnisetKung des PliyisioiogiEiH.. 

Ifwpescul (S. O.). Oberseti^iitig mid AuNkguiig des Buches 
Abdiw- 

Ziiehariae (Th,). Dk VVelrtlieitH^priiobe dea Sianilq bei 
nt-TortuKl* 

GliAt-potitkr (J*)* Sagciigescbiebtticheij bus dom Artba- 
i^tra des Kautilya. 

Iteaeber (O.J. Uber dan ** Geiatvr- iind Teiikkbncrli" de« 
SchibiL 
JKAi. 101.7. 
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Gardiner (Alan H). The Egyptian Word for ”Dragoman*'. 
Nosh (\3. Uy. Notes ou soiiie Egyptian Antirjnities. 
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Ramsden <H. A.y. The Ancient Uoitia of Liii-Tzn. 

IX. GKooiurmcAL JouRKin. VoUXLV, No. v, 

Sykea (Licat.'Co1. P. M.>, A Seventh Joaniey in Persia. 
Sir Aural Stein's Expedition in Central Asia. 
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■T ATTI 7 OF BA.SBA TO AIr-FA.TK IBK KttAftAH'' OK 
the "EXPLOITS OF THE THRKS AKD THE 
AHUY OF THE KHALIFATE IK GENERAL" 

Bv C. T. HARLEY WALKER 
PREFACE 

rpHE treatise of jAUiz, of \rhkli a Itauslation is given 
io the following pogcs, was published at Leydan in 
1003 by Brill* The editor was Van Vloten. But he 
died before completing the work; it was continued and 
sent to the press by de Goeja. Since thou another edition 
has appeared at Cairo from the " Matha'a aUTaqaddum " 
by Muljainiiiad Effendi al-Sasy al-Maghriby, 1 have 
used the Cairene edition for my translation* In the 
LcA-deo cditi,oii there are two other opusenia (roaa'if) 
besides the one transLilcd liere, namely those entitled 
"The Boast of Black People over White" and "The 
forming of Squares and Circles "* In the Cairene edition 
there are eleven nud'il in all, including the three of the 

' Al-F»th k Kliftqao- A Terk. waiir ta ilntawmltkitt together with 
whom he w«» JiMMBifiAted. Ho was the jwtfon of the pool 
For bio dsirtUkft te Utorttum Yfiqot in the DiftwMftf Ltamid Jfte 
cooitHiret him to JShU himeelf and to toiiu'll 1». lehiq. 
jitAB* lOIA 
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I^^\deh edition^ the titl^ of thu remaindc^r l>einff tis 
follows i— 

The Ett^ioos Ihui ind the Object of his En%y* 

The Superiority of Speech to Silence. 

The Prai^ of Merchmita and the Blame pf the Work of 
Govern Eoept, 

Love and Women, 

Kc}epmg Onc^a Promise^ 

Extxjtfition of the Praertioes of the Faction 
Gradations of the Competent, 

A long aecomit of Jihi* appeai^i in Yiiqiit's Dictionary 
of Learnad ^frn. recently edited by ProfeiHor Alnrgoliouth 
ill the series of the fiibh Memorial Couuuittw. His tuli 
name was 'Amr b. Bafir b. Malibijb Abu ‘tJthinan al-J«J;iK. 
He was bom in ISO and died in 2S.> a.h. YaqQt Hi»aks 
ill the higlu^t terms of his attainments, and relates 
a number of atories to show how eminent a person he 
must have been. He records, for instance, that a non-Amh 
once expressed an opinion ranking witli 'Umar the 

Pious Khalif and Hasan of Basra as the three greatest 
men among the Arabs, each in virtue qf hU owirspccinl 
qualities, a sufficiently high coinpliinent. 

He was devoted to literature; and Jifs works deni with 
a very wide muge of subjects. Several of the topicji 
discussed in the following pages were further liajidled 
by Jahi/ in separate treatises, e.g. those on the claims 
of QahtJln and Admin, on the ei,ua]i2atioii of Arab 
and non-Amb. on iiolo 

and on passive resistance There is 

a section about Khorasnii in the IJook of Jliaeta. Jilbi? 
refers to several of these treatises in tile preface to his 
SSoology : and there is a long |iat of then, at the end of 
the article m ^atiut. Being a client iiimself, oiir anther 
was iiatumlJy disposed to represent that class of the 
coniiiiunity in the moat favourable light. 
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He wtuj uti eiiiiiiciit theotopiin, mnoiijr liis works lieing 
one on "The True uml False Pi-ophct", and one against 
Christianity. As tlie founder of a particulnr sect of 
^ru'tasGelites he lias ii place in the standard work of 
Simhrastiiiiy. 

It may be gatiicrcd from wlrat follows that lie occupied 
iL high position at the Court of Baghdad. He addresses 
this rtsufu on the Turks to Fatlj h. Khiifjati the wasir. 
His book on rhetoric was sent to the famous Qady Abu 
Dn'fid, the Zoology to Abo Du'iid's opponent Mubainiiiad 
b. ■Abdutraalik abZiyat, both works being liandeoihely 
reeogniacd. At the end of his life Jahi? siilfered from 
paratysisv 

The immbem in square brackets refer to the pages in 
tlie Cairene edition. 

Ill conclusion, I liave to express my best thanks to 
FiuFessor Mitrgoliouth for originally suggesting the under- 
taking of this \vork, and for the time and can: which he 
lias since bestowed on supervining it But lor sucli 
assistance it could not have attained its present shape. 
I have also to thank the Koval Asiatic Society for 
accepting the work for piihlication. 

LErrEB I 

In tlic Name of God tlie Compassionate, the Merciful. 
God is the Giver of every favour. 

God direct you according to orthodoxy and assist you 
to thankfulness; and prosper you and your liMdiwork; 
and make ns and you persons, wlio speak justice and do 
it and prefer it, even to enduring inconveniences that it 
may involve [ and whose portion thereof is not merely 
dcacribiug it and knowing it. but also encouraging otliera 
to it and devoting themselves to it, and removing the veil 
from it and bringing it to its owners and patiently securing 
that it shall not go to others, and persevering in realizing 
it among them. For God. Highly Esaltwl,did not instruct 
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the people that they mr^ht Imj kiiowera only and not 
doors. But Ho inetructcd tlietn Jri order that they inif^lit 
act, and gave thetii eniirriiteunieiit, that they luiifliL Ijo 
pious. A ad people seek ealightoiiTiient for fear of falliiiif 
into ealaiuilies and tniiibliug Jteadlon^ into tite abyss of 
dfstruetion ; and for lovo of eafcly from ruin and fur 
eager ipicat of what h profitable they put up ivttJi the 
burden of the task of oerjuiring kuowlt-dge and hurry to 
the annoyance of endurance. And Iwcaiise there are "few 
that know and many that prescribe remedies, the ancienla 
said : " More know than describe, and more dcscriljc than 
do." And the reason wliy tljorc ore ao many dcflcriptitma 
and BO few tilings descrilicd is tiint the reward of the 
work is to come, wherena the endnrance of the labour is 
iuime<]]at«. 

And indeed I was delighted at your loyal olicdiencc to 
your fluperior and your teabus administration of the 
affairs of your KhaHf, and the care witli which vou gimisl 
against any defect that enters in to mar his government., 
liowever alight, or that has attacked Ida authoiity. however 
insiguiEcant; and against all that conflict though 
imperceptibly, with Ida plcaBure, or thwarts his will, 
though without doing any serious iiiisehief. A nd I adiidte 
your aiiiciety lest he should find that the iinainterprotei 
has 4 way to attack liim. and the foe a handle against 
him [3]. For n nibr will U sure to find a reyerigefnl 
liiisinterpreter, and someone who i» angry hecause 
judgment has gone against Jdm, and s^imeoue who 
complains because his dMision has been corrected, and 
someone who has beeti stripped of his pos.sessiona and is 
a keen critic, and someono who thinks Ida own counsel 
perfect, fond of vain talk in Ids discourse, strongly 
disiwwd to hate a straightforwarti courae and to oppose 
the govcnimciit; as though he were the puhlicfomgcr and 
the trustee of the inliahitanta of the kingilom. and puttiin- 
himself in the place of the watclmra, and in the part id 
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observer oE the Klifilifs and Wo^ira. He Viill not admit 
all cscuso, although there may be clear ground for escuse; 
and he will not rausc where there is room for uncertainty. 
And he will not allow that the man on the spot weft what 
the man who is absent does not. mid that the proceedings 
of a policy cannot be underatood esoept by hnow'iedgo of 
its pravenance. or what ia behind it except by a knowledge 
of what is before it He will be sure to find some person 
who has aoffered loes and resents it; some hose person 
spoilt by favour; some csoiiiplaioant of delay, who haa 
already received many limes hia due, and because of 
his ignorance of liis worth and the tiarrowucfis of bis 
imagination and his ingiatitnde he thinks that what ifl 
still due to him is greater, and that he ought justly to 
receive more; and ho will find persons aakiag for more, 
who, if the Sultan w'cre to take liack his licnefits famicrly 
shown towards them and favours Ijcstowed on them, would 
disserve eueb treatment and b« itceivlng their due, having 
Ijcen deceived by length of respite and rendered itvsolctit 
hv length of leisure. And he will find the instigator 
of relidliou, inaignificaiit in the community, but loader 
of a faction, loud in tumnU, who liaa been lianished 
by His Majesty the Sultan, whose heulncaa has been 
stmlghteiicd by dieoipline, and who has been justly 
humiliated by the law; and in consequence is wroth, 
never feeling ought but disgust, only happy [+] if he is 
making mischief, never resting except in the gratificatioii 
of his desires; the friend of none save every lying 
misehicf-iimker, seditious, auspicious. Ho is sure to find 
the grewly man. in whom tliere is no good, and the foolish 
man, in w'botii there is no profit, who wants to t*e made 
the equal of the competent, ntul to be exalted above tiio 
clmniptoiis because of something once done by him, and 
some service rendered by Bomeone else ; and he is not one 
of thoHC who iucreoM old with new; and he does not 
trouble about tbo obliteration of honour. And he cannot 
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distin^iiisli IjL'twccn tlic rt-wurd of tbe cniiiem niid cure of 
tlie Hoiia oF And lioiv can a man kdow tin* 

dim'retiCB between tlie ciicnfs right and tha reward For 
active duty ‘ w hen be doeji nut know tbe degrees of juatice 
in its gnidationa, and does not diatinguiBh between tite 
degrees of wlmt ia worLhlesa in tlteir proportiuna ? 

Tlicn you have shown me thereby iioiv you began with 
yourwif ill iimgivifying your chief and preserving Uit> 
exploits of the helpere of your Kimlif. And you pintcctt^i 
yonraelf by protecting Ids iulhcrents and speuking in 
Hiipport of bis frieudsw And you may render tlia liest 
possible iLssistatice, i£ God will, in enforcing obedience and 
in conducting the admiub.trot ion fur the good luid ftSsistiIl-' 
llle people of the truth. And 1 infer from ^vbat I U&Z 
scon of tire great vigiiance of your attention umi yonr 
abundantly seiiciwns dare, and your im,«irv into the 
affairs of foes and your invi^tigations into the 'exploits of 
friends, that what is visible of your liouest advice is 
a mere trifle by tbc side of wimt is hidden of vour 
sincerity. And may Ood grant Rin Itbalif tlm beiieb^ of 
your services and favour us and yon with Ilia love. And 
muy He preserve us from speaking what is false mid Hie 
api»roac.-b of vanity. \V.rily He is to loi pmiacd ami 
niagnihed, He does wlmt He will. 

Xow yon rnentioned-God preserve you-,tbat von 
have imt with tniscellaneous siieeimcm of the troops of'tb. 
khabfate and >vitb a number of tlie sous of the couse and 
aldcre of the nobility of the faction* and with mature 
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tiiembers of tli« Court and with men havinj^ a iiepuUtioii 
fur loyalty and religions ftiiieerity rather tliati for loyalty 
out of lioiM or fear. And a man from aiiiotig that 
company and a follower of tliat society C5:tetiipori»?cl 
freely in speech and mouopolissed theeonvoi'sation like one 
who is proud of hiinaelf. And. indeed, he liad not [5] 
consulted their s]FokoHuieu nnr waited for tlieir orators. 
And he uttensi paradoses and rushed wildly on to words 
and asserted that the army of tlie Khalifatc co^isls tc^lay 
of tire divisions, those of Khorasau, of the Turks, of the 
Clients, of the Arabs, and of the Boiiawys‘; and he waa full 
of pmlse and tfianks to God for His p^alnesa and His 
l^neRts and all His favours and gracious doRlhiga mid 
for the iiiduBivoiiess of His good providenm ainl the 
geimroaity of His bounty in associating in a conunon 
djedieiiec' men of thase divera® dispositions mid various 
classes and different inclinations. And you opposed this 
man in his rash statement and hardy assertion most 
vigorously, in that he mmlc tlnwe divi-sioiis and elassified 
these elemonhi and severed their geneahjgics and sundered 
their classTfS and Mipamtcd between their pedigreea. An 
you dented what he said, and objected most strongly. And 
you cxpi'eaaed an opintoii that they were not other t lan 
united, or nearly united. And you said. I maintain that 
the Khorasauy and the Turk are akin. aii<l that they tsome 
from a aiugle region, and that the case of those Eastenin 
and the matter of that region is the same and not ditt'erent, 
and closely conneetod not divided- And if their roots arc 
not driuly Hsed in the same stem, yet they rc^oibk one 
another. And the l>f>rJeirs of the countriw which iiicludn 
them, even if not identical, correspond. And in the 
aggregate they are all Khorasfinys, though ^iticulai 
clams are distinguished by parucul.tr chaTOelerusties and 
diserimiuated in certain respects. And you expressed an 

* Tlie Haufcwy-i. TIicm w^ro lunnlgfuit bsrl»ri«»r» livieg Arahm 
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opinion that the dhTcreuco between Tqrk and KhontsAny 
h not so great as fciiat between Arab and non-Arab dV 
Creek and Slav or Negro and Abyssinian, not to mention 
[d] other more dissimilar cases. But tlic diflerence is like 
that between the Jleccan and the iledinite, the nomad and 
the villager, the man of the plain and the man of the 
mountain. And it is like that between the Taite' of the 
plains and the jA ite of the mountains, or as one might 
speak of the HudJiaylites* as tlie Kurds of the Araljs. 
And it IS like the diflerence between one who resides in 
the bed of the valley and one who resides on the slope and 
between one who i-esides on the iiigh ground and one who 
ix^sides on the low ground. And you a.SHCrt that even if 
these differ m some of their idioma and are unlike Jn some 
of their characteristics, even so differ the higliest tribe of 
I^ainim* and the lowest of Qays,* and the incorrect 
Mawa^n^ from the correct J.iijarites; these differenees, 
for the most part are similar to t],oaa between 
J.timyar and the provinces of Yemen. 

And witli tiie variety of idiom goes that of pliysio^omv 
and temperament and character. Yet all the samt the'v 
are a I pure Arab,, of m.miEcd blood, in no sense hybrid^. 
And they ara not so widely different as the B, Qahtsn and 
«n«eq«eriee of God's stamping on them 
d.fferon lation by particular characteristics, and the 
Almighty e apportioning to the folk of each valley tlieir 
own "tature and physiognomy and temperament and 
speech. And if yon say." How, then, are their children all 
. rabs, considering the differences bet ween tlicir fatliore f" 

* A nort^em tribe nlw^tllincp in Tairm™ ^ 

■ s™„ding dfiriei. 

* A trib« bet wnn Bn^irA mtd 

* A tribe bordering dn Tamlntr 
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we reply, “SincB the Arabs arc all one tribe, bavin" 
the same conntry and languid and dinracteristinja and 
pride and patriollsm and leriipcranieiit and disposition, 
and were cast one mould flfid after one pattern, the 
sections are all alike and the elomcnta resemble each 
other, so that this became a greater similarity than 
certain forms of blood-relaiionaliip in rcspcet of general 
and particular and agreement and disagreement: so that 
they nre judged to bo easeiitially alike in style [T]. And 
these relations produced yet others, in virtue of which 
endogamy was introduced.* And the whole of 'Adiian 
were averse to intermarriage tvith the B. Ishaq, Ishm^ 
being brother to Istna il, while they approved all along of 
interinarriagc with the B. Qabtnn, Qablnft being eon of 
"Abir. And in the agreement of the tw'o Arab divisions to 
interiiuirxy with eacli other, but to exclude from inter¬ 
marriage nil other nationa from Kisi* downwards, there is 
evidence that they are agreed about their origin, and these 
theories take with them the place o£ the closest [attested] 
rektionshipA And you assert that he wanted diaintegra- 
tion and disruption into nationa, while you wonted identity 
ntid asaociatlou. And you assert also that the Batiawj is 
a Khorafiany. and that the genealogj' of the sons Is that of 
their fathersv And what the fathers have done nobly and 
the grandfathers have wrought excellently in days of yore 
constitutes the dignity of the sons. And that the clients 
are more like the Arabs and are msarer to them and m 
closer contact with them, because the Law treats the 
elicnta as Arabs in many respects, because they are Arabs 
for legal claims for the purfioscs of blood^moucy and for 
iiiheritancQ. And tills is the sense of the saying of Liie 
Blessed Prophet, “The fllicut of the people is one of 
themselves. And association of clicntsliip is like 

1 La, Lhero axihtJi gneatar Sd^rttUy batwefill dilTrrCttt tribe® tKfttl 

iifjtWMiii f:ertain ijiombera oE cdq EatiiUy^ 

■ iiL td Wan ArmblM the siuno u to be aotlwJ consia ; warned 
diiiniograUon . . . Le. wunEcd t* «at4iblijb divertitF- 
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ass™i(itlon of kindre<i.'’* AjkI ^kEULlo^odjdy tlie allv of 
tins tribe belongs to tbciii mid i» rLukoned witU tJimii. 
And Akhnns b. Sharif, a nmn of Tbaiitf, and fliniiiarlv 
Va-lii b Munya,aiii!iiiofB.aI-‘Afiv.aijd Klialiti tx'UrfaU. 
a man of 'U^rn came to belong to Quniyab.^ And on timt 
reckoning of descent it is forbidden to l«atow alms on the 
clients of tlie B. Himhim.^ For t]jc Elia.^ Pfot>bet in 
the matter of immunity mid purification nsHigned them the 
status of tbeir patrons. And on tliat account the Blessied 
Prophet gave pnavdence to the B. ‘Abdi't MutLalib 
over the B. -Abdi Shams altliongh their connexions 
arc equally hoiioumble and they trace their descent 
from one line, owing to their precedence in allimict> 
and them services that are agreed. And the BJeaseil 
One amd *■ Onrs is the best l.on^emm. among the 
Arabs -ITkkashn b. Miib?in.‘* And Borar h. al-.tznr 
aU^y said. *' Is he [8] one of us. O Apostle of Uod f " 

No. replied the Prophet.'* ha is one of ns by right of 
confcalerimy. * And so be mmie Hm oonfedcrato of ti.e 
ireople one of them, as be made the people's sister's son 
one of them. Then j-on ass^.-rt tiiat tiiese Turks U-cnrijo 
ns^ialed with the people in this gencahgr, and came to 
l«loug to the Aral« for this cause, together with the fine 
dispasition which distinguialies them and the noble 

vl'k b ol ilte I'rapbsu 

m br .Mumn ein iitiitnrrlAiiC nutlioriitv rh i ^ 

I*km. He iFia Apt>eint«J a cornmiirsler In .i.n. 1 1. ^ ilUilwy of 
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cUnrncter wliicU Iuls l)eeii giv-ftii them. Moreover, the 
altiEllice of the Turks was tiiinie with, the kcmel of 
Quravali niid the choice port of ‘Abcii'l-Jlaii&f null the 
honourable part of Ilaahiiu; nod Hrisliim is to Quniysh as 
the bridle on ft horac’a cheek ami tlie necklace on the full 
breast of a girl. And it is fts the concealed jewel and 
the pure gold and os the yolk of an Cftgand the eye iii the 
head and the breath in the Iksly. and as tlw pmiiilnent 
features and the cniiiDra hiitnp and the china clay and the 
gleaming pearl and as green meadows and aa red gold. 
So they have become associated with the ArnliB in their 
guinialogy and with the clients in their coiumsioii, and 
they hiive surpassed them with auch a unique atipcriority. 
that iiouc other attains to it. howerer esctllent. and tin 
di*rnity exceeds it, however cmimjnt, and no glory, however 
ancient. 

And you aasert that tlic kinship was close and not 
distant. And on iiccoiiiit of that nearness of kinship 
they render lielp and asaiatftiica and obiidienct: and advice 
and devotion to the Klmllfs and linama. And you 
mention that he stated the sum-total of the claims to 
distinction of these mces and the generality of the virtues 
of these trilies. and that he pul it altogether ami classilieil 
and summed it up and expltiined it, hat that he forgot 
to mention the Turks and did not allude to them and 
kept silence about them and gave no aeconiit of them, as 
he did about the dniius of every other triljo and the 
pretunamiig of fiviiry olhet clinic 

TU Case for KhmiSitn 

AihI he tuodlioiicd thut llio KSionisiiny says: ^^ear^? 
chieftuinn nud the sons of chkfLaiiis; we ^re nohlea and 
the of And wc provhied fbe *Abl;^id 

iins^ioiienes, before nobility could displuyed or liigb 
tHialitica made known [D]^ and before there was contending 
for superiority and public assertion and iiiicovcring tlie 
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veil and ceontn^ to coneeal dissent for fear of the 
coruie^jlienees.^ And it ivas throujGjb us that the kingdom 
of our foes ceased from its place, am] the kingdom of our 
friends was feitablishcd in its dignity. And besides that 
there is oil we Imve sutfered in being killed and exiled 
and alanghtered witli sword and spear. And we have 
been eleft witb iron swords and putilahed in various ways- 
And by our means God bos beated the afflicted heart and 
accomplished His vengeance. And oura are the twelve 
nobiea and the seventy chiefs. And we are the 5Jen of 
the Moat* anti the sons of tlie ilen of the Moat, and 
the Peers ami the sons of the Peere. And to us belong 
those that make tente of camel’s hair, and that discharge 
far arroivs of the niiii-tree. Ami to us belongs the 
completion of the conquost of Itarmn and the people 
of Jarataii,* And to ils belong the ShoiiLers and the 
Freemen. And we have conquered tlie lands and killed 
the people and destroyed the toa in every valley. Atid 
we are the people of thU dynasty and the missionaries 
of this claim and the root of this tree; and from our 
direction blows this wind. And tliere are two kinds 
of Helpers. At-Awa and AJ-Khuzraj • helped the 

» t c. i* «™l M It,™ faughi. fflc the Prophet st the Bottle et 

hy the Mewsnt. The "Iwaho nobles sod Hrvonty chtefi" «* 

people Of Yelhrib 

Off the a.ghL At the firiri: -Aq.l,* (b. lehJUi. p,^, the Prophet 
oppol«t«l^h of the twelve, who swore .Iteginnc* to KiJ, 
h O^ tnbe for the F™^»»e of Wnvwti ng Ihoni. They were dl An^r. 
one oi them Unot' ‘Ubfal* ^ -^nut. The «r„ty ,Lo.Jty «eenty- 
^^ehiefo wore ..mUerlj spt»int«i to pro„,pto the «ta« of the 
Proi^t in \athrib st the ««ocl *Aq*W (b, Ishiiq. p. 305 ,. 
hmiHiu BL 3 iQUO’^'f:— 

.i' ^1 L,,. 

^ (Whence ^ .^ 1 ) being a ficu ^ 
a jilncn ID IiiimIiAii. 

* The tw* lrib«iii o[ Vatlirib, 
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B]es.^ed Praphet in uarly tiinca; and tbo p^pk of 
Khoramn kelf^ed Ids succeJ^T^i in later times. Tlds is 
liow Qur fatlicri brought ns up and liow we bring up 
our children. That is the only ancestry we aeknnwlcdgu 
and the retigioii we prefers- Then we have only 

one Avay of life aud a system of ordinanees witli 
which we associate no other. We profess tievotiou to 
the house of the Prophet and practise it strictly p and 
kill according to its ordinances and die professing it; 
our badge is familiar^ and our uniform is well kuovrii. 
And we are tlm people of tlie biack staiidaids and of 
trustworthy traditions and attested narratives.^ And we 
are they that assail ilie towns of the tyrants and wdtli- 
draw sovereignty from the hands of the unjust. In ii.s 
history goes back and traditions are sound. And in 
a tradition there is a description of tliose who shall 
conquer 'AuiorLuin * and gain victory over it and kill its 
warriors and enslave itaoffspring, as follows; Their hair 
ia that of womeo, and their clothing is that of monks,'’' 

And the fact confirmed the prophecy, and the witness 
of the eye verified the report. And we are the^'^ who 
have been mentioned, and w'hosc services were mentioned 
bv the chief of the Imams and hy the fattier of the ten 
Xhalifs, Mubaimiiad b. "Aly,® w-hcii he wanted to send [ 10 ] 
propagandists to the couuiric.s and to distribute his 
parLv in the towns, hi that ho said: " As for Basra 
and its territory, it lias boon won by 'UthniAn and 
his adlmrenUv* And there are only a few of our party 

^ TraatVMtliy tl*iiitirtni, * Jflfinitc body of Sumia a* appM*J to 
tbo aoarat triMJition of Ih*!^ partv. Ponpk of tmlwarlhy 

i.«. pwalfl Kiferresl to im mdh tmiinioiia^ Tlj^r 
fitJind f t r Ugrtfeti to ii traiSltEcJH (s( Mudidy. Ch b. \]£LjRilu ii.'JBII. 
Blnck Vfla tho colour o( tbo ^AbU^ids, whito of Ibe Uuuiyads, mi of 
tho KltftwfcTij. of tbo 'AlidiL 

^ * Am<)Ciunu coni^ytml by Mu'tojffim iu war t Byjcft ttl ium a. ii. 

» FaLhnp or ibrediiin tliC litlfiint Soffiiti nn^l 

*• ThodeiLth of tho “ ptom KWiif” ww b. ostaraidi? 

of jiauiSve mSBlAaog Cf. I>- Faqlli in Bibl. (loogr. Ar., cd. Uo tioojo, 
V, 313. 
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tliere. Atiil nft foi- Ktifn and lU teiritory. it 1>epi, 
won bv Aly and hiq party. And there are only a few of 
our party there. And aa for Syiia, it is of the portv 
of the B. Marwan' and tlie fauiily of Abi StifyBJi. Ai/d 
fti for the Arabian i>cninfluln, tiiey ate Marurva, Shurut * 
ami open rebels. But you niuat look to this 'part of the 
EftKt. For there are trusty boaouis ami gallant liearts 
not to l»e corrupted by evil deairea or infected bv direasea 
or iiiiplicoteil in hercHy, tbougli they are atigrj’ and 
rerengcful. There ia timnbcr and etjuipment and nre- 
]iiiration and courage,” Then he said: ■' And I regard 
the quarter of the dawning of the Hay as the most 
propitious. * ^ we were the Wt fo™ for the Ijest 

Imiin, and confirmed his opinion al^iQl us and eatablmhed 
hie comiael and Juatilied hia insight. And he said on 
another occaaion:-This business of ours is Kastera nnd 
not ^Veaterii, of the front not of the rear; and it will 
arise like the sun and epread over the countries like Hie 
daylight, till it reaches as far a,, one can walk, and 
extends iis far as a caiiJE!| enti trot" 

Tl,,y -M: “Aad w, killed U» (^e 

Muiiya and tlie IKiakwAmya and Ike liaskidiye. And 
wc ate also the' folk of the Moat' in the days of Xasr 
b. Sayynr and b. Judi' the Kiriiiany and SliavliAn b. Salma 
the Khikrijy. And we are the comfianions of Nubat. 
h. JIanipala and ‘Amir b. Dohfira and of b. Hubayra.* And 
* B. Mkrw&ii, «*., tins T7insrvl.-in 

> llsrarys, Kh.wiirn.' (™i fUnlr^ * vitls™ i,.»r K..f. 

an*. U. ** -,Le eVplJ!;* ^1,“*; 

; a’ r" "r 

hl T ni^ Khenuiaii 4ii,U-r ^Unrin, when ^tllU raiiri ^(le 

ntlUidud Qf wt^\L IQ tlio fMme of OiE *^AbMdiijL Vti-r k o. a * 

a.vlira“‘illl'e'^‘'l“'“",*“""' Klne^j 

"einik k *; 

Um*ii .ainM, 'AhdiJUlt h. Kulill, l-^ ItT 

™. 8..„i rf Me,*.. ,a I,; 
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oupi w old find iieWp the l>eginDing utid iihe end of the 
vAbb03td rnov^einent. And from ua €anie the slayer of 
3‘larwriiK We are people Avdiq have bodies and bulk and 
iK^alps and skulls ^ und our shoulders are broad and otir 
foreh-eads wido and onr hair coarse and oiir arrn^ long. 
And vve excel in the male oHipriag of our marriages, 
and our iimrriiigos are the most fertile, and few are the 
feeble and weak and diseased among them. And otir 
women are prolific and excel in sinews and strength. 
And our frames aro well used Uy bearing arins, and our 
shoes most fill the eyes. And we iacrease most rapidly 
and arc most numcroiis and better ef|ulpped than other 
tribes. And even if Yagng and ITagug were to vie in 
multitude with thofte of us that dwell beyond the river* 
our men would be superior to theui in uunibcr^ And In 
strength and [H] vigour after *Ad and Thamud and 
^Amaleq and the Can'anites thei^ is not the like of our 
slreiigth and vigour And if the liorsea of the land and 
ilie riders of all the horses of high breed were gathered 
icigethcr for one race, we should bo more numerous and 
more awe-inspiring^ And when you saw our retinues aisd 
our liorscmon and our ftogg,^ that none but ourselves carry, 
you would ktiow' that the only reason why we ivere 
created is the overthrow' of dynasties and loyalty to the 
Klialifs and support of the government. And oven if the 
people of Tibet and the men of Zabaj * and the cavalry of 
India and tlie liorses of Coustantinople were io attack 
UH, cDminanded by Hashim b. Ishtakhanjr they would be 
eompelled to throw down their arms and flee into the 
towiiH, Aud we have beards and are patient * mighty 
in prudence and akilE atid profouodly intclliguntj and wo 
keep far froiii^ levity* And W'o are nnlike the army nf 

^ Acrmrlin^to YA^\yt.^:fOff^Q^phiea^ Dittkrmirf t an iatland exUtme 

wftL of India bctwtwn India jtbd Chinn. 

^ Rebel cemnunder af CmiVnlry in Afrt^ iQ A>^1L. 122. Tnbary, iii* 26?- 

“ Kmcnd for 
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Syria and those who attack woianti and vioiate all that 
is sacred.^ And wc arc a folk that keep faith and lta %'0 
aelf'Controh And necontbine moderation and oonlcntuiurit 
and |>atieiica in rcHderiuy aer^'ice and inohiliainj', whon 
the danger is far away. And we have drums that strike 
terror into tlie foe and large banners; and w'c poHSe»«i 
coats of mail and belie and epaulettes and long hair and 
twisted sheaths and curled moustaches and muslin caps 
and Shihry steeds. And the axe and tlia huitle-axe is 
on our pack saddles, and the daggers are at our walsU. 
And we know how to hang up our swords and to sit 
elegantly on our Itorses' backs. And we have shouts that 
tnaka pregnant women deliver preiuaturcdv. And there 
is not [12] iti the world any wonderful craft of culture 
and wisdom and science and engineering and music and 
workmanship and law and tradition, in which Khorosfiti 
ho-s been concerned, but she has beaten the experta and 
surpassed the savants. And w'c make armour of felt, and 
have stirrups and breaatp)aLe.<L And w*c possess among 
our institutions fdr tmining and practice and preparation 
for war and training and practice in driving hock the hje 
and attacking liitu with the spear, and in turning hack 
our horses after flight, auch games tu? ‘ DabbQq* and 
leaping on our steeds, W'hen young; and polo, when 
grown up. Then wo practise thpc)wijig at the bird at 
rest and at targets and at the bird of prey on the w*in^. 
.So wo deserv'c better to be preferred and Itave the better 
right to the lirsL place." 

The eWe far the 

Then you said that he asserts that the Aiab says that 
merit is earned by established relationship and inter¬ 
marriage an(i ancient OHsociation and obedience to parenU 
and tribe, and by aorviceable gratitude and adequate 

' Th<M« wlic nltack wwswe, a refergeco to ibe of ^Tio 

Kli&ufftHJ. 
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eqlo^^ 11 Eld by lue&^iirf^d veni^, wldch endui^es as long 
as tiiiisi and sihiiiei liktj ii sttvr, n.nj is rcdtsd^ so long a-H 
inEsii Sturt OBI pilgriiiifige und the east wind blows and tlie 
olive Is pr^^tsed, by prose and speech worthy to be handed 
down, and description of iUo origin of the dv'tiasty and 
argument on l>chalf of its clniiua and perpotimttng its 
e^cploit^, since the non-Arabs are not used to this, and 
this is not related m known to any but the Arabs, And 
we join it for ourselves in u chain of rhyiaed verse, 
and we make it fust by pr€?servatiou in the uieiiiory of 
the niiletEorcclH who do not rely upon compiled IBooks 
and lines on parchment. And we are a race accustomed 
to contend for the priie in dignity and to accept the 
arhitratioD of every satisfactory umpire or brave diviner. 
\Ve know' the art of practising abuse as well as of 
com posing panegyrics. None keep their geuealogiea as 

carefully its wc> Jinno are more tenacious of their rights 
and strict in dehning them, both In prose and verse, with 
tongue more penetrating tlian the spear and sharper than 
the sw-ord^so much tliat we Teniind people of things of 
which the traces have grown faint and the record of wdiich 
is worn away [13]. Now' there is a distinction l>etwecii 
fighting in respect of liking and disliking; and the man 
who is an hereditary defender of his rights beats the 
new-comer to it. And this is ft depart me nL in which the 
home-born of aucteni lineage surpass the young and 
fresh. And the avengers are two, the man of Sijititan 
and the man of Arabia, And whence come the majority 
of the ‘AVibosid generals if not from tbo pure Aralift and 
from the licat part of tliis stock t b^or instance, Abii 
*Abdi'J-Hftmid Qabtaba b, Shabib the Ti'ite.and Abu Nawr 
.^lallk b, aUHaythnm the Khui^uVite, and Abu Muhammad 
Sul ay in An b, Kuthayc the Khuza'ite, and Abu Daud 
K hill id b, Ibrahim the I^ahlitc, and Abu 'Amr likhix b, 
Tijroy^ the Mnznnitep and Abu 'Uyayna Musa b, Ka'b 
the Muranite, and Abu Sahl ai-Qosim b. Mujashi' the 
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Mu! 5 RHite.^ And who noted as goiiornls f Noiit* did 
Malik h Tawaf tho Afuzanite. And who wa^ it that 
undertook Lhe alaughfeer of .^farwan, and who put to 
flight b. Hubnyra, and wlio skw Pai^am, mid who slew 
Niibtttft b. Llah/Jita, but those Arabs who follow^cd the 
‘Abljft^iid proclatiiAttoii atid w^ere the pure-blooded foliowci^ 
oE tile rnling dynasty I And who conquered A1-Sind, 
but Musa Ka*bp and who Africa, but 4 ^[nhnTl 1 mnd h. 
aUAslUath ? ” 


The Cwfe for ihe Clients 

And you said that he said also, and the clients say : 

We are the really loyal and the really afTcetiionate; in 
us confidence may be reposed iu tiine of advemty. And 
the weakness of the client below is what causea hid 
uflectionatenesH; for the honour of his patron rcdounda 
upon him, and his nobility increases the distinction of 
the client, whereas his obeearity diniittish&s the powder 
of the clieuL And he would wish all the qualities of 
diatiuction were comprised in the patron, for the more 
grand and noble and conspicuous the patron ia the uobler 
and more etiiinent is the clieivL And your client Is your 
most wdiole-liearted supporter and your truest friend and 
envies you least.'" 

The Arabs reply, "‘There is no connexion like that 
o£ descent/ ■(Clients answer) We have got a descent 
of whioJi the Arabs approve mid sm ancestry in which 
the non-Aral^ glory/* The Aml>s say, There are 
vai-ious kinds of patience." = We reply i *' The noblest uf 
them all is that which keeps a man from revealing 
a secret. And for this iioblc quality there k none to 
compare with a client. And we have apodal rights U> 

^ Somtj oi tbo cniinval: iiersoH* hore refArrwJ to an? menUofifiil bv 

talukTj' (W, pr l^sj bm Itaqllis 4|?jwLut«iL ta CAWy oa th-t 'Abb^id 

iti *fr4ii br Xlaharntniid b, in loo a.ii. For lAbii b. 
Turayi.^ Tilwry Iwt-i LabSi b. 

• Le, Lhw | 4 tionc< of an or n £a eqt ncc^arify the Iwst, 
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audience, and are laost courteous in onr service. And 
besides being obedient [14] and obliging and sincere and 
well-intentioned, we aerve our patrona as a son serves 
A father or as a father serves a grandfather. And they 
are most at lioino with their clients, and most confident 
in them, and most delighted in tbeir compEtence. And 
Al-Manpilr and Mubiunmad b, *AIy * and ^Aly b, Abdillah 
used to treat their clicnii with especial EouBdence, 
generosityp and kindness, and did not despise the negrcjEa 
becnuitfe of tbeir colour^ or the in can because of their 
inEauness, or the followers of n humble trade because 
oF it4i degradation. And they tised to bid their older 
cLiildren look after them, and cause them (ciienta) often 
to offer prayer at the funerals of many of their dead 
(patrons), and that in the presence of tbeir imcles and of 
their cousins and bratliEra,^ And they used to remind 
each other of the kindness of the B1i:!sscd Apo4^tlo of 
God to Zayd h Harkha liis client, in appointing him 
ComiiLonder of the inen oE the Hashim at tlie battle 
of Muta and making him prince of any country he passed 
through. And they used to remind each other of his 
kindness to OHaina son of Zayd—fatlier and son alike 
his favourites^—in setting him over the cliief of the 
Companions and oldest of the HelpCi-S- And they used 
to remind each other of his benEticence to the rest of his 
clmntfi, such as Ahii Anasa and Shaqrati and varioua 
others/^ And tliey say: To us belongs the founder of 

^ Uuik^jpar, Ufiu tlijQ Kb^IiJ. XI u1i annnAU h ^AJ)', tb«i' tliei lathfr oi 
M&n^r mcnttaikcd befotre or hia Lrotber i.mpnj»oaiMl blld siftia at HAfrnii 
by Mariraii. 

* TliU ia in tCnlmiL wit^k wliat KboitcL BabliMli (tr. of Von Krctncr, 
Ip Ihr J/iVery o/ Cik^ifiKiiioai) (p 7D)—a client 

was o at nltciwed to perform tJao luiacra] iM-ay^r OTer a tlec^jfcsod XI u^l im, 
if An Afmb Whji iirfMC-ulr d Lstin^iiiMbcd tbo client 

^ Sav'd h. HdrLlhn, tho PropbotV freeman and ndopted SOU ilftin at 
XfetL Hu Stfin Osama Wnst eontlrmcd la hijcommiind flfUfr tile Projibat'a 
ika.tb by Aba Bflkr and wnt lO tbo bonier, A. 11. 11. Accord in^ 

to Tnbari.' (i» S^yd wb^ aafd to b^re been tlio Snt convert. 
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the empire. Abu Miiblim 'AWii-'I'Hjibmrin U iltmlim, and 
Abu SaUma Ilafs b. Siikyiimu (now Abu ^tualiui wm 
Creedman ot the im^mb the hubs of iinpirinl policywho 
were responsible for the vietory of the ’Abliii^iiids and the 
estabbeihment of tbe new* administratLOti/* And they : 

** To tia belong, among the chiefs of the nubility. Abu 
Mansur, client of the Kbu:cii'a. and Abti-l-I.hikaiii isii b, 
A"yan, clicnL of KhuKa'a, and Abu Tiuiii?'^ "Ainr b. Ayan, 
client of Khusta'a, and Abu-l-Najm 'Inimti Ik IsnuaHl, 
client of tlie faiiiily of Abu Mu'It * And to us l>i:!long tin* 
OKploits of the people of Khoraadn and the eAptoits of 
the olienta in the ^Abba^ild propaganda; and belong 
to tbcui and reckoned aniiOiig them and l>elong to 

their very selves, as no Moslem will dispute and none of 
the Faithful will deny; vc& served them in their riper 
years and carried thon^ [lo] on our shDuldem in their 
childbood^ Beaides this we have the rights of fewter- 
brotherhood and kinship and education in tlie same school 
and ventiircs on those fields, which no one has atiaiiiod 
but only the for Lunate and highly esteemed aiiiong kings. 
And wo have abared with the Arab ip his pride and with 
tlie Khoraaany in liis glory and with the Eanaviy in hie 
excelicnoe- Then we atUliied a peculiar distinction in 
that, wherein they did not take part witli us, and wherein 
they did not anticipate ns. And," say the>\ " we arc most 
like the subject population and nearest the ehnractera of 
tha multitude ; and tlicy are most at home wdtli us, and 
rely most upon us, and desire iiiofit to iiiect us: ami 
we are most compassionate towards them and nio«it 
sympathetic, and we most nearly resemble Lheia. And 
who ia more worthy of choice and more titted for 

5 Alia ^lualim Vaa entniKt^ by Ibcahltn tliB Imam with tho AblsMitl 
lU sprn»d tUfl ei>a»pLracy In KKunuAii und Atarte^l the 
Abu SAlamu, n cMimt of tka B. KllriLbA h, Ka'li, wu-n tlw firiit 
WiHir of thu tinit 'Abludid Kbulit 

* Houui of thisq nt&Clitrt m m^ntjgiiQril In ibn Mnl of Tubary 

(lb 1^}. 
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preference tlsati lie wLo pofise^cs thd*e aud in 

whom these clmnietedEstics are found 

Th^ Case for ike A/^ia 

And you said ; '‘Ho luentioned aUo that the Banawy 
RAid : * Afi for me, Khorasan m the root of my lineage ; 
and it js the origin of the royal family and the rising 
point of its pitipaganda; and from it this hom arose, 
this title aprang, this stream gushed forth, and this 

sen became wide, ^iiitil the right was established aitd 

covered the iiori^ori with its Ughtr and brought healing 
fi-om the ancient sickness and recovery from the 

incurable complaint and wealth from poverty and sight 
from blindness. And my branch is Baghdad; and 

that is the abode of the Khalif and rest after change \ 
and in it arc the remnant of the men of the propa¬ 
ganda and the sons of the part}'^ of the Prophet's 
family. And it is the Khoi^lii of Vlraij, and the home 
id the Khali fate and the place of the iiiaterial roifouroes. 
And I aijj more tirmly rooted in this gi>vemmerit than 
my father, ]Uid more strongly attached ^ to it thiui my 
grandfather, iinti truer in my loyalty than the client and 
the Arak And we have besidcB, 03 cannot be ilcnied, 
patience under the shade of the short swortls and tlie 
long speorsp And our warriors kiiow^ how to grasp the 
necks of their foes, when the spears arc shatiercti and 
the swQlds are hiokcn. Aud we know liow to stab With 
the knife and to meet [lt>] the dagger with our eyes, 
Aik! w^e are the defendors of those who are surTOuiided 
and the sons of danger, and we are they that stimd fast 
in the charge and sUoav knowlmige wdioii tried. And we 
wear the bordered garments and tlie decorations of the 
[oiXMB and the ornament nf the armi^j and such os walk 
with the flpear and ride Ixstwcen the lines; and we are 


^ Eaienil for 1J, 
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tho tneii of force and valour; moreover, we know how to 
scalo tlie walls of cities and how to isi&ke a breach in 
them, and how to rush madly on to the blades of swords 
and tlie points of lancce, and to shatter rocks and break 
speara in pieces. We are patient when wounded and 
when we have to drag along our turmom' under conditions 
which would cause the heart of the Arab tg quake and 
the spirit of the KhoroaAny to fail. Then, too, wc .‘no 
patient under punishmentwhen we arc interrogated we 
can adduce arguments. We have couceiitratioii of tnitid 
and clearness of eyesight; we are steadfast and unmoved 
by the rope between the two torture-planks I And wo 
are little inclined to submit to adversity ond to give way 
whan visitors are importunate and relatives and friends 
discard us. We know how to fight at the eutrance.'i of 
ditches and at the tops of bridges. "We love ^ red death 
at the gates of the tunnel. We know liow to repel the 
foe in a narrow pais, and liow to endure battle in prison. 
Ask the Khulaydia about this, and the Katafia and the 
Bilalia and the Kharbia.* And we are docta of wondrous 
deeds and masters of nightly attacks, and know how to 
kilJ the people openly iu the markets and streets. And 
wo unit* the charge aiij the rt-aiwly combat. And we 
have long laneuH when wc go on foot uiid short spears 
when we ride. And if we go into ambush we deal 
deadly decisive blows and arc a deadly poison. Each one 
of us ia equal to the commander of ,an army. We fight 
na bravely by night ass by day, and In the water m on t!ic 
land, and in the country as in the camp. We are mast 
fearless and hardy ; we infest the roads more than any 
and penetrate the frontlets, witli beauty of stature and 
fineness of form and long IjearfLs and good turbans and 
strong souk We are men of daring and gent-ivffltty, of 

* Emend Tof , 

S Khgtaydiii, ubir. I have not iu(!eMil«d in idunl Ny Ing tLssa refereiwea 
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writing and Uterature, of law and tradition, And ourw ia 
Baghdad altogether; it ia quiet [IT] when we ate quiet, 
and in motion when wo are in motion. And on it depends 
the whole world ^; and to ita sentiment the world bMonies 
conformed, 90 that its authority and power being such 
the whole world follows its lead. Ab the people of 
Baghdad, so are the people of the world; if Baghdad is 
turbuleot and pmfligate. so is the world. Furthermore, 
we are the fostor-brothena of the KlialifB aud the neigh- 
bonnt of the Waairs. V\'e were bom in the coorte of our 
kings, and under the wings of our Khalifs, We have 
received education from them, and we have imitated 
their manners. And we know none beside them. And 
we am not called after any but them. And no one who 
aspired to their sovereignty was ever emboldened against 
us, nor of those who were prepared to oppose them. So 
wlio more deserves preference, and to whom Is high 
station more justly due than to men possessed of such 
character and dispoaition ?'" 

IjST op BOMIS UscosiJtos Worms occubblso in Lettbh I 
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him m noble as they are in di^poaitioo, and m proud and 
as vi^rous to the ut most poin t oE Ambic n obi lit}' ami 
excoHence and dignity and pre-eniineucc. And Ciod made 
that a proof of him apostlesliip and token of iiis prophetic 
luissioiL And he had the best of rights to Imj reek an cd 
an Arab, and the highest claim to the honour of that noblp 
race. And just os BJessed Abmham was reckoned the 
father of those whom ho did not beget, so the Banawy is 
a Khorotiaiiy by dewont, and the client is an Arab in 
respect of legal status and b]ood-mooey* And if wa had 
been aware oE the fact that Zayd was only the illegitimate 
90Q of 'Ainr, we should have refused to acknowledge Jiim 
as the aon of ^Amr, although we were quite sure that 
Znyd and no one else was hi$ natural father. And as 
tile Blessed Prophet const!luted his wSi'cs the mothers of 
tiie Faithful, although they did not bear them ot give 
them fluok^—and according to some readings Ins W'lvch 
fti'e their inotbei^ and he is their father, as he said, "'the 
religioo of Abraham your father"—(so tiio Banawy jji 
a Khorasiiny and the client an Arab). And tiie wet- 
uui'se and tlie stepmother acquire fclie status oE mother; 
and the Eoster-Eat tier and the uncle that of father in the 
Book of God ; for they are His servant-s and have to *i<» 
as He pleases. Atid the Lord is able la ntake of His 
servants ait Arab or a nonArab, a Qumyshiie or a nejiro. 
AS He wills j just ns He is able to moke liuinan beings 
mat© or female ot hennaphrodibe, according to His will; 
and if He wills. He is aide to take tUein out of an^'^ of 
those tliree e lasses and make them noi-male, not-female, 
not-beniiaplirodite. And so He created the angels, tlie 
noblest before God {20] of the whole creation. And H<* 
created Adurii without aasignitig to him father or mother, 
hut formed Him of clay and ascribed him to it; and E%'c 
of the rib of Adnin, and mode her his wife and helpmeet. 
And He created 'Isa without a male parent, and traced 
bis dciiceitt from his mother, from whom He hod created 
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him. And Hf created the Jiniis fioin the worehing tire, 
and Adam froiii clay, and ‘Isa without a male parent, and 
the heaven from Hoioke, and the earth from water, and 
s barren woman ; ajitl He gave the power of 
speech to ‘Isa in the cradle, and He enabled Yabyi to 
speak prophecy ns a child, and He taught Snlayman the 
language of birds and the speech of ants: and He taught 
the Recording Angels all langnages, so that they couid 
write in any script and speak any language | and He 
gave speech to the wolf of TJhbtiii b. Aws,^ And the 
Faithful of all nations on entering Paradise, and likewise 
their children and those possessed, will converse in thv 
language of Paradise the hour they enter it, without 
being taught to speak it. or inspired or prepared for a long 
time, or instructed. And why should the ignorant hi* 
amazed at Isnm'irs acquirement of the Arabic speech 
without any instruction from fathers or teaching from 
norscs f And this question is often put by a member ul 
the Qahteny elan, who is ignorant about it, to a 'Adniiny; 
and it presses more hardly on the Qabtauy, And the 
‘Adnany’s answer runs easily, comes out quickly, and is 
plausible, to the effect that the B. Qobtan makes no claim 
that QahtAn was a prophet, so that tlod should give him 
a ititraculoiis power of speech,® Aud as for the way in 
w'hich God Aludgiity dispiscd of the people in that 
respect, it is the same os what He did with the clay of 
tiic earth in making some of it gold and some of it copper 
and some of It lead and some of it bronze and some of it 
iron BTid some of it duat and some of it potter's clay, 
and likewise sulphate of iron and rcti clay and arsenic 
and litharge and brifiistone and saiidaric and oxide of 

' MentionEd in tlip i)*efiima7‘|( of iht Cofiirtaportirit* jjT Pmpkil. 
He wni jMVStnrlnK »h*ep ncor MtidSna. when ft wolf ftjjjirvftehod »n(i 
■Itftcked mo of ihn thcep. Uhlan flhcu ted. to Sfftrt sway the WoU, wad 
tVio wolf »»t uiK«H i la tall (Mid ‘iiaoko to h liii. A vsritnt WMOust nltribuU-l 

this ahiry to motbar Uhbfin. 

* ‘Adn'nn n'ftaa JiropllCt, HcnCft it is not suriarising iJiit lifti tliOuUl 
tisM taught him a ™p«f ftfttnral tangiis^ like Arabic, 
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»iiic and salta of atiitnonia and rnaiva^te an<l nmgii&t, 
(Utd ifvlio can [21] caunierata tlic varict1o!i of precious 
Htonea of the earth uiid the varieties of luiueralsl And 
if my account of the matter is correct, then the Banawy 
is a Kitorasany and if tlie Kliorasaay ie a client, and the 
client is an Arab, then the Khorosany and the Banaivy 
and the client and the Arab all come to be a single elasa 
And that is tantauiount to saying that the points of 
agreement between them preponderate over the points 
of difference. In fact, In importance and dignity and 
lineage they are on the same footing \ ao the Turka arc 
Kborosiluya aod clients of the Khalifs, stirctly speaking; 
and tlie dignity of the Turks is credited to the whole 
community, and their honour enhances that of the wliole 
community. And if all of the forces kiieir this, their 
pride would have abated, and their 111-feeling would have 
vauiahed, and their hatred would have dejuirtcd. The 
cause of giTevance u-ould have been aliolislied, and 
nothing would have remained but tliat miitnal rivalry 
and emulation which invariably remains lie tween those 
connected hy kinship, buHincss, and neigh bom hood. More¬ 
over, mutual assistance and good feeling amoug lebtivcs 
and connexions and associates is more far-reaching and 
cominoi) thiiii iHckeriiig and disiOHaioii. And in the 
dfsiro for mutual protection and the need for mutual 
■iofcnce certain particular clans of the Badawln join 
together in fonnlug and fjuitting their encampments. 
And those wfio nlinudou their coinriides are in a minority, 
and those who help their cousins are in a majority. Ami 
those who are content with their neighbours' prosperity 
and desire it to continue and increase arc mnre uinherona 
limn those who desire it to f* endangered, and endeavour 
to bring about its interruption and ecsiution. And there 
is no doubt tlmt in the weakening of one’s neighbaur 
through rivalry and sedition one ainka from greatness 
to obscurity : uiid Lbc world will never be rjnite pure and 
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free from corruption and ilisaster till all [22] diflbrences 
vanish and its inlmljitanta meet with equal Ireatuieut. 
and its folk are able to realize their longings; for fiueli 
a condition beloiigsi to the heaven of rewordt not to the 
eartii of toiL 
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LE'rTER 111 

In the Name of OcuJ the Coinpnaaionate, the Merciful. 

This is a letter which 1 wrote in the days of 
Ah-Vu'tasim billah (may he prosper in the favour of 
Clod), bat it never reached him for certain causes, which 
it would take too long to explain, and therefore I have 
not taken the trouble to indicate. I wdshed my writing 
to he moderate in character and just in mode, and not 
to lie marred by indiscriminate praise of some and 
indiscriminate abuse of others. For a hook of that 
sort has a large element of falsehood and exaggeration, 
being founded on prejudice i and its sentiuieuts are the 
utterance of antipathy or favooritisiii. And eulogy is most 
advantageous to him that utters it, and profitable to him 
upon whom it is bestowed, and most lasting in its effects, 
and pleasantest to remember, if it is true and accords with 
the obvious eircumstniiues of him to whom it is addressed 
and fils them, so that the person wlio is expressing and 
describing merely points to and calls attention to the 
object of liis description. And in my opinion, if it is not 
possible to mention the virtues of the Turks without also 
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zuentiouitig the vkcs oE all the other contingent^, then 
it is better to refrain from iiieritioniTig any of thein, and 
more prudent to desist from composing this book. And 
a laudatory reforenec to nanny of these tribes would not 
compensate for a little depreeiatory reference to some of 
theim For paying compliments to tlie majority is a w?ork 
of anpererogation^ whereas attacking the few is of the 
nature: of tnansgression of duty. And a little keeping 
of the law* is more profitable to us than a great deal of 
self-imposed additional piety. And all people have 
a certain number of faults and a certain amount of 
blemishes I the superiority of one over the other consists 
in a greater iiuiuber of virtues and a sumller number of 
faiilt44. For, indeed, the poss0a3ioD of every virtue and 
freedom from every defect, great and siimll, nmnifeBt 
and unseen^ thia is an impossible ideal As Kiibigha 
says [23] *: 

“ You do not spare the friend in whom you correct no 
irregularity; what man m Uiere who \a free Irooi 
fault ? 

And Harvflh al-Sa*dy says; 

** I have a friend whose friendship is like the days of my 
lifei whose ricjflfiitudosaaanme difTorent eeloura tow^inls 
me. If them ii one qiiaiit)- in him that caila forth 
my censum luitl aversion p there k another quality 
W'hieh appeals to me, and agai net w hich Xhavo noLliing 
to say-'* 

And Bofllialiar nays: 

"'ll you go oa linding fault with your fricMcl about 
overythlnjj you will never meet anybody that yon will 

^ Of the [nei^ quoted bero tfciree m metuicnoid In Ouidi'A Index to iho 
NAhigha jirolwhly N, al-l^fanhvany. the famouA iKMt of 
the ecurt df AtnJlher NAhi^a ja ificititkcinsd ne having Snvt 

tUe l^rofihct. A thirtl+ Sc« fiminentt waa a poet In 1 >hj tinwi of tho 
UnukyAdn. BAJiluHAr coinpcniKl &aiir£« agninat Mnnq^r aad Abu 
^1u«lim ATicJ Jnrlr. Muti‘ b+ Tyia belonged to the timo of the la^t 
Uniayedsi wnd the nrst 'Abbiildih narlih i** inentiooMi In 
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not fiinl fault with. So either live nloao or oEsoeiate 
w'itii yoii]' liFQthiDr on the understandini; that ho may 
sometimes coiamit a fault and aouietiiDca avoid otic. 

If you refuse «> drink water with dust on it you must 
Deeds he thirsty. And tvluit Mh are always 
to drink?" 

And lluU’ K ai'Iaiythy anya: 

“ If you will only have as a friend one whoso shoe never 
all bis life alijs you will not find him, howovef bard 
you try'. And wbere is bo whose like is not to ba 
found? 1 have as my friend tbo man who forgives 
0 fault and is content." 

And Mubamniad b. Sa'ld, a soldier, says: 

"I sbfllt thajjk 'Ainr, if iny death bo delayed, for favours 
which are not ernd^ed, however grt'ot they may be. 
He being a man, whew wealth is not hidilco fram his 
friend, aod who makes no complaint when the shoe 
has slipped, saw my need, though hidden: and it was 
a mote in his eye until that need was removed." 

[24] .\nd If diverae persons of the mixed multitude 
nud critics from the mass of society see that that is 
n necessary part of morality and advantageous in life and 
buslncssUhe, living as they do in a world in wliieb right 
and wrong are combined, and weakness is vaiicd with 
strength, tlieii vve may be euro about the cliief Imam and 
the moat excellent ruler, with hia high birth and exalted 
character and perfection in kindness and knowledge and 
high standard of fortitude and resolution, with his ability 
and strength and excellence and nobility and the particular 
ijnalities of Divine guidance and immunity and help and 
effectual assistance, we may Ite sure, 1 $ay, that God 31ost 
High would not have given biui the distinction of the 
Kb all fate and granted him tlio crown of the Imikiiiate 
and the bigbciit and most satisfying favonre and the most 
excellent and honourable nobility, and then inodo it the 
satne thing to obey or disobey liitn aa to obey or disobey 
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God. if He h?id noi ubo ^riiriLcd him to meroy amt 
rorjfiveiiesa, where limy are nppri^prlute, and to fei^u 
Inaclrertence to an extent iDi|>qLS.'«ilik for itn 3 ’one cW. 
Jitnvever excellent or kindl^N And wo will now 
ptenimiUj^ tliis^ " TJiere i& no pow'cr or strengtli but in 
God Ike Highlj' Exalted" in wliat liaa reached ns 
rejl^irditig the Turks as f pi low's. 

It w^as said MuLaniumd b. ahJahm and Thuniriinti 
b. Asahi‘aa^ and Al-Qusiin b. Sayyar amon^ an osHCihbly oF 
visitors to the hmm of ttic Khatif, that la tJie furiher 
audience cham^ier. as follows,^ Whilst Jlumavil b, 

■K 

^^.bdulhamid was aittinCT there and with him Yakhshad 
aUStighdy nod Abu Shnja" Shabib b. Bakhar-Khuda of 
BalkU and Yabya b. Mu'ac^ and men accounLcd proGcjeni 
in the science of war^ well tried of high rank, long versed 
in the endurance of the hard life of a soldier, a niesseiicrcr 
from came forth, and said to tlietii: “Tlic 

Commander of the Faithful to you severally niid 
jointly, that you are to write each one of j'oo his opinion, 
stating tho grounds of it, os to whether you would rather, 
each commander among you, if }ic had about him 
a number of trusty followers, that you should have to 
meet a hundred Turks or a hundred Khnwarij." And 
altogether they said: [25] " We would ratlicr meet 
ahuudredTurkslbanal luud red K h a war ij," B ut U u may d 
said nothing. Then when they had Buished giving their 

* MuliAmiimd h. At^JuIsm Vaa a |»*t oI tha t£inB of Ma’lniiiiH Poet tbt 

*wclt Ol thfl pise fw Gia, n. L Tliaikinma h, Auliru h cljuai^HJ 

by ai^uLhrBAtany hke hliiiAfilf ikinoiig Hb wma wti 

AutlkDrity oF Tftbwy itn prSiOttod by b. SaVyAr Is 

m«atioD«i Ilk the FtAntf (j?. L ofi a flccmAty of pt*U?. liiimoyd 
b. *AMulhA™jil WAH A general of MA'lnan, who luaio^od Baghiljul xn 
^yi A. It., when ibiit city tocetlinl La IbrAkhltn AbMfthdy, VAhya U 
Mii'Aitii was wsiit by HA,%bld to nnppreNf a rebellicn m Syri* in Ilif a,ii. 
Tike other two iniwOkUii flAmed bare appear La bo oLhcrwkAc Epnkiioim. 

* Tlie or public receptiuD^roam aa dia tinge Lalicd from Uio 

LsU^l for i^^randrcs. Cf. TAbary ou Mnktadir in Koftis^Um. 

Oir An Hi7. It 4, 14. 
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rcaaonsj the mcHaenger lidid to lJnniayd: " The couipjiny 
have given their opinion; nonv do you give youTS and 
writ* it, so that there nifty be something to tjc urged for 
you or Against you." He said; " I would rattier meet 
A hundred Khawarij: for 1 Imve found that tlie qualities 
in wliich the Kharijy excels the -whole fighting force are 
not brought to perfection in the Kharijy as they are in 
the Turk; for the Turk excels the Khatijy as much as the 
Kliurijy excels the rest of the fighting force. Tlieii the 
Turk is distinguished from the Khurijy by the possession 
of virtues which the Kharijy can make no claim to 
possess. Moreover, these strong points in the Turk as 
compared with the Kharijy make him a finer and tiiort* 
efficient soldier than he is by virtue of those other 
ijuaUties which he and the Kharijy more or less share." 

Then Itumayd said: " The stroiig point in which the 
Khawarij surpass the rest is their steady veljcmeiice at 
the outset, the impetus hy which they attain their 
objective and pi-ocure what they hope for. Secondly, they 
endure long night journeys patiently in the saddle, so that 
the population of the district they attack do not noltoo 
them i then they make a sudden attack on them, and rout 
them, and leave them like meat drjdngoii the planks, and 
then off they liurry out of their sight, before they can 
recover their breath, at such a rate, their victims would 
never suppose it poesiVile to traveim* so great a distance 
ill so short a time. Thirdly, the Khaw&rij arc popularly 
reputed to overtake those whom they pursue and to 
outstrip those who pumua tboro. Fourthly, their ba^ugc 
is light and their provisiou.s are few, they kad the horses 
and ride mules. And if need require, they migrate in 
a night [20J from one country to another. And they are 
people who. when ilioy set out on a campaign, do not leave 
great wealth behind tlicui nor tree^lad orchards nor 
plastered houses nor estates nor plantations nor buxom 
maidservants. Tliey have nothing to be plundered and 
JIMS. JOlli. 4!l 
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have notliiii|r valitnble with them, so that the troops 
should be nuxiaii^ to engage them id battle. Thej- are 
just like the burls, that make no store uor are luixious for 
the morrow ; Id every land tliet' can get water anti food 
for their siutteoaDce. And if they do not find it in one 
country, tlieir wings make distance of no account to tliem 
and rougli ground as east' as smooth. So with tlie 
Khaw&rij. They have no difficulty in getting food and 
provender; and if they should find it difficult, tlien their 
camels and mules and horses, the lightness of their 
equipment, and their capacity for riding long in ihcsaddle 
make it easy for them to get something to eat and to 
replenish their supplies. And fifthly, if the kings send 
a number of troops against them, to match them in force 
and equipment and military capacity, they cannot do so; 
for a hundred regular troops are oo match for a hundred 
KliawitriJ. And if they atretigthen their forces and double 
the number of them, they are too heavily equipped to 
pursue them, or to escape if pureued by them. And if the 
Khilrijy wi9he,s to approach to skirmish with their outposts 
or surprise tiieir force or plunder them, he does so relying 
on his chance of seiKing the opportunity and finding out 
the weak point And being able to get off, if there is anv 
danger. And if he wishes he makes a surprise attack, so 
os to put them in disorder or cut them olf in detail. 
These,’’ said Ifumayd, ■ are their exploits, these are the 
qualities, which make commanders bate to encounter them." 

And Qirnim b, Soyyar Mid : '* And there is yet nnother 
quality, which puts fear into the heart and undoes it. and 
weakens resolution and corrupts It [27]. It is. tliat the 
armies and national troops hear the eoinpai Isoms that the 
people iijakfl of the Khavrarij, For instance, the verse_ 

* If the stitigy, nigissirdly in hcapitalitj-, sees hisuuiat, he is 
to him like the armed Asraqy,'' 

' Tim Aijiriq were b sect of Kbswirij imtnal ffijm the ftmoder ALu 
KOlihM Kin; b, ol-ABraq. Ite w«nl from Biuir* to Porti* Kirnsin 
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And agmn—^ 

*^livay a. EriGud^fl h^art chiinj^a from loyflJtyt imt ua tbo 
sword blunia in tbo hand of o horotic/ 

And again-—^ 

* Lions aro easier to meet tlan be is, wben the cry of tbe 
Kbarijy kcopa oflf sleep at oventidei'’" ^ 

After these further remarka of Qasjm b. Sayyar, 
lltitnft3''d continued as folSowg; ** In the first onset the 
Turks are preferable* more conoeiitratedj aiore prudent. 
For the Turk^ being sure in hh onset and tinji in bis 
purpose and single-miiided and not diatraeted, Jias 
accustomed his beast not to swerve aside, and if be nmkes 
it swerve laidc, to i uii for all it ia worth in the direction 
he intends time and again ; otherwise he does not leave 
hia course or stop its galloping. And bus one desire is 
to break it of caprice, and from being OA'crwheSti^ed with 
panic after a bold beginning owing to the terror of 
meeting the foe and love of life. For when he knows 
that be has trained hia beast to such a pitdi os not U> 
sworvo and only to consent to move freely with him to 
perform some dangerous manmuvre between the ranks* 
he does not begin the attack till he knows exactly what 
he is about and has found a iveak spoL And his one aim 
IS to make lumself like a beast driven into a comer, Tvhicb 
if it lias eh(Hwn to tight does not abandon its struggle or 
relax Its strength, but puts away all thoughts of flight 
and inclinatiou to withdraw. 

in tlw tinM flf ‘AbciTillah hr nS-Eubiyr. Thi?>- rmd that *Aly »M fitt 
unb^lidver wid llMit b. lyuljdin wm inijer. Siir» d, 203. Tlwy 

kiltwl til* wivfta *nd ehiklr«M tif tiwMis wtie did not iU!«i?p4 thffir tMMli 
Cf. Letter I ftbove. p. (Md. n. H An ot thotn ii to bo found ld 

JsshtdifAstAny MhJ b, HiAttl. 

I ^ Ttiii ta * rtfereiwo to tbo pnneipio nf the KluiwArih dwit 

formalAted at tho Uttle of that the dcciMiou boloiiK«tQf^od alono, 

ttQHQ sfbStmluni.likft ^AbdulUJi b, *Ah\^ oppoinled by Aiy. 
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"Atid the Khnrijy ruliss upon Li» Iwiws, but the Turks 
arc its gooij willi their laucea ne the TvhatvArtJ ; ami tf 
a thdusami Turkish horseiiieu charge aini discharge 
a thouaand arrowy [28] all at once, tiiey prostrate a tlioiisaiTd 
men ; and there is no otlior army wljicli can charge as 
well. Thu KhawArij and Badawiu, however, are of little 
account, as far aa the department of niounted archers 
goes. But tlio Turk can shoot Iwosts and biitls, targets 
on spears and hutnau beings, *niiirry crouching on the 
ground, dgurue set up and birds uii the wing. And while 
he shoots, lie will let his beast go at full gallop backwards 
or forwards, right or left, up or down hill. And lie can 
shoot ten arrows before the Khftrijy can pnt one arrow 
on his how-atriiig. And he can ride his horae with 
a downward sweep from a iiioimtain or down below 
inside a ravine at & greater speed than a Klmrijv csii 
occorapliah on level ground. And the Turk has four eyca. 
two in front atid twu at the i>nck of Ins head. The 
Khnrijy fails m following up a war. I he Klioraanny in 
beginning it; and the fjiiltire of the Kiiorasaiiy troops 
is as follows; they charge at the beginnlug of the 
cngiigemetit, and if they aro repulsed (lit, retrace their 
Steps) they take to liight. and often they return to the 
fniy. and that only when the haaard of the einnic-ejnent 
is over and tlie foe are no longer keen on the ronflict. 
But if the Klmwarij retreat, they rotreat for good, uiuJ 
never think of returning to the fray after rctroat 'save 
on a very few occasions. As for the Turks, they do not 
wheel like tlie Khorasanys; and if they do turn their 
Ijocks. tJicy are to lie feared as much as deadiv poison mid 
sudden deatii; for their arrows hit the ma‘rk ns much 
when they are retreating as when they are advancing 
And one cannot be sure of not being caught by thoir las;^* 
or having one’s horses mvuglit and their riders seiisefi tn 
the same motion. And in tlie whole of hlatoiy none liavc 
escaped their lasso save Al-jluhallab l>. Abu *^ufj'« and 
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A Utl 111 ay fill b. Hilill and 'Abbnd b. al-HuHiyn.^ And 
tUey cast tboir bisso with soiiHS other d^wign; 
and if they do not take their victim with tlieiii, he is 
iinvle to think [*29] m his igtioi“aTice that it m only the 
stupidity of tiio Turk and liis own jsagacity. 

'' Again, they have taught their hoi^eiiien to carry two 
or thi*ee bows and strings to match them. And the Turk 
lias with him on his raid all tliat ho needs for hiinselF, hia 
arinoiir, his beast, and the harness of hin beast. And hSs 
jiatieiice for continuing in the saddle and fur going on 
without stopping and far long night jotimeyB and for 
crossing a country U most remarkable^ And for one 
thing the horses of the KJiawilrij have not the staying 
capacity of those of the Turks, llie Khnrijy is not good 
at tending his horse, possessing only the knowledge of an 
average horseman in this respect. The Turk is iiioat 
skilled in vetcrinaiy science and knows eKactly how to 
make his horse tit for tho work he ivatits to get Out of 
it by breaking it in, having bred it and reared it hlioEoif 
as a foal; it follows him if he calls it^ and it trots behind 
liiiu if he is ridings He has trained it in these respect^i 
so thoroughly that the horse knows him as well as it 
undorstanda * Ajdam or the camel and the mule and the 
ftss understands the cries by which they are ordinarity 
addresiscd^ as well as a madman understands hia nickname 
or a child his real name, A nd supposing at the end of 
a 'rurk“s life one were to number lim days, it would be 
found that he had spent longer time sitting upon his 
Ijcast than lio had spent sitting upon tlie earth. The 
Turk rides a otnllion or a mEire, and goea forth on 

^ AhMulmltab b. Abn ^lafra U frcquantly mcMtioiiiHi hi tlio of 

Mulmmul. BhBhrnAtaoy mentiocin that lie fought, fh® ArArki far 
oSootoEn yenrit tiP the titos of Ab t liiniyflJi Jx HilSl ih montioned 

in ccnuesioii with ^tulijUInb in th® of XlMbBurwl (®iJ. Wright^ 

pp, 030, S3J) HgbtlOg ngninjit tliO K)^*.wiri|. Tlua MilflC ftatbof 
(p, 130+ I. ISl siayff of *Abl:*d tbjit he wba Ace®uot®d by ^fufaalkb Lu 
bmv^At oihcflr. 
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o p<>!ic«ftil or ft ^fnrlike cxp«dilicu, far in pursuit i»F jraute 
or for any olher refl.-jon, ^vitll hh tiwire iiihI hci *colLs 
following. li lie caimot hiiiii hutnan IwingK, ho hutitn 
wild beoiitft; and if He catinot get them mid wontft some- 
thing to eat, he bleeds one of Ida leasts; and if he 
thirsty he milks one of his umrea; and if he lets one 
of them rest, he cbaiigea to another without dismounting. 
And there is no one else hut is injured by a merely tneat 
diet i and his beast in like manner is satisfied with lierbs 
and gross ntid trees without l»iiig Mhadcd from the auti or 
protoctctl against the cold [30]. And as for patience in 
the saddle, if the frontierainnn and the postal senice men 
and the eunuchs ‘ and the Khawarij united their prowesn 
in a single individual, they would not 3 -et attain to the 
Standard of a single Turk. And the Turk keeps with 
liiiii to the end of his joumej- only the thoroughbrwls 
among liiii hoi-ses. And the homo, wliicli the J’urk kills 
i>y wearing it out and will not take for his raidincr 
expwlilion. is such as the Kliirijy honm cannot keep no 
with and any beast from Tokharbtiin cannot accompany 
for long. Ami if he were to accompany a Khiirijv, Jk- 
woiild have to exhaust his efforts, before the Kharijy 
horse Imd lost its first freshneas. And tlio Turk is groom 
and horseman, and trainer and seller of horse# ami 
veterinary surgeon and rider. And one single Turk is as 
good as « wholq staff. And if a Turk is advancing 
along with an army composed of other contiiigont 

where the rust go 10 miles he goes 20; for he gmvs off 
alrme to right and left of the troop climbing tlie tops 
of the hills and descending to the lowest poTrits of the 
valley.*. i» search of game; and in doing this he shoou 
at. everything that creciw or nins or Hies or falls. 

"And again, the Turk does not march Jike other people 
at all. and does not proceed at all in a stmiglit line. And 

M a, Ibnniunemi.^ 
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furth(?r^ if tho inori>ing^ iimrcsh is long and the Journey is 
fatiguing aud tlio Imlting-place is far and Uie day is half 
and the men are very tired and distraeted ^vitk 
weariness, and the comradea in the expedition are silent 
altogether, having such hard work fis to be quite averse 
from conversation, and every tiling is cracked with the 
intense heat or frossen with the JiitenBo and the 

hardiest pei-son to endure long night journeys wiahea that 
the earth could contract, and each tiitio he sees a phantom 
or a token eongratuiates himself that iio has cotne to the 
halting-place^ and when Uie rider has come to it lie 
dismounts, his legs apart as though he were suHering 
from a disease, groauing like a flick man, and consoling 
himseir with groaning, and recovering himself by stretching 
hia legs and lying down; in atich circunistoiiees as the.^ 
the Turk, after going twice aa far as the refits though his 
shoulders are dead tii'cd by constantly stretching them 
out, nil seeing close by a wild ass or giwelle, or if they 
come in his way [31] a fox or harep he rides at the end of 
his journey as ivell as he did at the lieginniag.so that you 
would never think that that was the man who had been 
doing that l-cmg and fatiguing march. And if the people 
have come to a gorge, along which they throng, or along 
a bridgep he claps Ids legs to hia horae's belly and clears 
it; then he appears on the other side like a star at iU 
riritig. If they have reached a steep mountain side^ he 
leaves the path and climbs np the niountain. 1’hou he 
drscends at a place too sheer to afford footing to ati 
antelope ; and you would think lie was risking Im life 
from what you see of his pnskiou : and if he vvere really 
risking Ids life all through, he would not have passed 
safely through such adventures repeatedly. 

'" The Kharijy prides himself on overtaking tiiose wlioiii 
he pursues, and not being overtaken when he is pursued. 
The Turk does not need to escape, because he is never 
pursued, nor does one attempt it. And who is Uiere that 
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desires to obtain the inipoastble ? Moreover, it is wdl- 
known tbst the standing feature of tvimrijy prowess la 
their sgrecmeut in religion, and their conviction that 
Hgbtiiig is religion ; just as when we tind the Sijiatany 
and the Jazary and the Teuiany and the Maghriby and 
the 'tlinany, and among them the Azrsfjy and the JTejdv ^ 
mid the Ihfidy and the Sufry and the Client and the 
Brtdawy and the non-Arab and Uje Arab and the slaves 
and the women and weavers and the liusbandmen when 
we find all these fighting, various as tlieir origins and 
localities, then we know that it is religion that brings 
them togetber in barmony for that pur^wse. in the same 
way oa every cupper » on earth is sure to be fond of 
wine, of whatever race or land he be, and rag^^ealc^s and 
fiahraoiigere. slave-dealers and weavers in every land and 
of every race are the worst of God's creatures in trade 
and bnainess, and wc may thus know that such a character 
goes with such a trade and such a disposition with sueir 
a business, in so fur as they develop on thoao lines all 
over tbo world. But we find that in their country the 
Turk does not tight for religion nor for iuterpreution of 
.Scripture nor for sovereignty nor for taxes nor for 
patriotism nor for jealousy — unless his women are 
conoemed—nor for defence of the home nor [32] for 
wealth, but only for plunder, the choice being h, his 
hand : and he fears no threat if be fiecs, hopes for no 


* KUat-nd lift in Vaa tlotsn’i edition Thw - jj. 

list » M on n ctcftft dWieinn. ,arilv 
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pixiuii^ if he behav^e gallantly^ And such tliey are in 
their homes and in their forays and wars. And he is the 
pursucTf not the pursued. Atid a nian such as that uses 
the superfluity of his strength, and haa no need to exert 
himselfK ’Moreover, nothing can withstand Idm, and none 
desires to oppose Inm. And wliat wouSd you expect of 
such a man i£ he were eonstrained by hard circumstances 
or sense of honour or wrath or devoutnesa, or if any tiling 
occurred to him that is wont to occasion defensive war 1 
The lance of the Khilrijy is long and penetrating, tiiat 
of the Turk is short and hollow. Tlie short hollow 
weapons are tnorc deadly in effect and lighter to ctXTvy, 
The non-Arabs use the tong lances for infantry, and such 
lances are einploj''ed b\’ the Abna in the entrance of 
trenches and defiles, ^riie Ahnii do not compete with the 
Turks and KhorasanyB in this respect For the p™:ticc 
of tlm Ahna is lancing in trenches nad defiles. And the 
'Pnrka and Khorasilnya am cavalry and mounted troops* 
And it ia on cavalry and mounted troops that ariiiiea 
depend when they have to charge and retreat. And tlie 
horsemen can compress an army like a roll of papynis,^ 
©r part it aa the hair is parted. And the ambush and the 
Hkirmishers and the vanguard consist of none but their 
picked men, nainely, the heroes of renoviuied engsg'^inoiits 
and great wai's and famous vietoriea The troops of 
horse and squadrons consist only of such as these. From 
them are chosen the standarii-ljearers and liaiincr-iuen* 
ami drummers and those who wear coat* of mail and bells. 
Dust and the neighing of horses is their ekment; they 
are used to eluding horses, to the rustlo ol tho wind in 
their garments, to vveapona, to the fall of the horses hoof^ 
to overtaking when they pursue, to escaping when tliey 
pursueth And the Blessed Prophet, in appointing 
a iloiihle siiare to mounted men in battle and only one 
share to infant^J^ showed that he thought mounted men 
* CE Qur. Kii, lot. 
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did double in the way of abughtop and eoni|Ue 3 t and 
plunder and taking uE spoil, 

"AfisurcdJj’^ the Abna can fight e:sceptiona11y well in 
streets and prisons (clefts?), [3:^] and in trenches and defiles. 
But infantr}- are always inferior, and onght to lie subject 
to control and command. And tlieir eDniiiianderis himself 
mounted: and the coTninander oE the cav'alry niuat of 
necessity be mounted. And he that lias grown accustomed 
to landing and smiting and shooting on horseback, if 
compelled to do these things on foot, is better at protecting 
himselE and his friends tlian a fooUsoldicr would be if he 
wanted to use his weapons on horseback, apart from tlie 
frequenc 5 ^ with which they have to dismount and fight. 
The poet says: 

^ Yon could not dismount: but we dismounted^ The true 
warrior is he tbiiL undcrsUiids how to dismount/ 
And Al-I)abby ^ said : ‘ What is the use of niy ridings 
if I do not dismount ?' And another sii_ts : ^ Manv 
a gm-ppler and dUinounter]" And (continued llumayd); 
The only people on earth that has not sufTcred from 
divided responsibility in war is the Turkish people. 
Indeed, they avoid doing this; for the objectionable 
result of divided command is secret rivalry, iiiuluai 
jealousy, and shirking reMponaibility. And when the 
Turks are drawn up in battle array, if there is a weak 
apot in the people oppofling them they are all quick to note 
it and perceive it; and if ihcrc is no weak, spot and there 
is uoLhtng w'orth attacking in the enemy, and the Turks 
are ill favour of departure, then the whole Turkish army 
are Ajgreed on that point iind sec the justice of it, and 
wnth one steady mind and iJuri>ose they set a1>out doing it 
nil together. They are not addicted to quibbles or self- 
laudation or rivalry in poeilc ilisplay. But their onn 
coiideni is to accouiplisli the business they have in hand ; 

< UHUslIy tht refflwijca ts tq tb<S ^^nunmjiriiLn al Dabby, “Ahti 

Mic MufjwhlmltjaL Hi- riw pmbably earlier Ihrm Jibi*, Ltnir 
a CO ij tcni|Himr>‘ of -Miibdy, fifr. 180 . 
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iiiid OitfereiKJfcs among thoiu are reduced to a luiiwiuum. 
The Persians were wont to taunt the Aml)s when the3 
went out with divided conininnd, as follows: ' Partnership 
iu war. in » wife, and in comiimnd comes to the aaiiie 
tiling* And what is j’our opinion about a people who 
(an bo under divided coinmond without being the worse 
for it f And Ilow will they Iw if they unite I ” * 

When this speech was reported to Al-MaiinTn he 
said [3+] ! *' 'i'he Turks need no one to state the coats for 
them after Ilmiiai'd, He has had experience of Ixith 
parties. He is a Klioraaany and an Arab. It ia imposaible 
to doubt his sincerity.” Tlic incident was reported to 
Tahir h. al-Husayii * "of the two right hands.” And ho 
observed: *' How weil Ilmaaj^d has put the case t He has 
neither depreciated nor eiaggeratod.” This, then, is tlie 
opinion of the Khalil al-Mainun on the deciaion of 
Hiiiuayd ; and this is how Tahir approved of it. 

I was informed by a Khorasanj' or Sadnsite* that he 
had heard Abu-'hBat* say as follows ; '■ What, alas! can 
I do with cavalry that gallop up and down hill iu the 
dried-Up watercourse, and can do on horsehack what 

a dancer of U bill la* cannot do on the ground ?" 

And Sft‘id b, TJqbu b, Saliii aUHana’y, a man skilled in 
the art of war, like his faliier, said as follow's: " Tlie 
dilTerence between us and the Turks is that the Turks 
hitherto have never raided any people whatever nor 
fought a pitched Iwttle nor attacked a foe. lie they Arabs 
«r ^foreigners, wlillc sending an equal number to face 
them ; and tbeir one object is to secure themselves against 
their malice and mischief and compel them to abandon 
their enmity ; and if they refuse to be reconciled, but are 

I Ememl ’.AiU/ for b. 

» Aiiowiati^ wlLh Mis'miln ill hh qituTwlwkh .Amin. 

» An Arab tribe- i a 

* WAS eLssff^bpd III (jcimmUJuJ witli MumayJ Ur AbdnJfiatdW 
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Wnt oti war, then the guidiitp; principle of tlieir whole 
polity b to protect tbomaelvKs and to occupy strong 
pmitioos and to Ik on their guard iignioet their opponents. 
That they should aspire or set their hearts upon tricking 
them and trying to inveigle them, it never enters into the 
minds of their foes that they should have any such 
intention. And you surely know their tactics 'whereby 
they enter cities through inipitgnable 'ivalls, and their 
skill in fording the River Balkh;’ Thi.s is that SaTd who 
said t ■* If you art) making war and there are only three of 
yon, put one in re.'icrvfl and another in ambush." And 
many otlier dicta on war arc attributed to him besides. 

He said: “ My father told me he had liEard Ahu-'J- 
Khattfib Yarid b. QuUda b. Duama. the lawyer, repeat 
a. saying of 'T.'inar b, aUKhattab of blessed memory about 
the Turks to the following effect: * They are a foe hard 
to pursue, yielding scant spoil' [35]. ^Aiid a man of 
the Kejd said : ■ ■Umar Abu Znijayd a] - Tay * forbad 
a description to be given of a lion, because it was the 
sort of thing that increased the fear of the coward and 
tiie terror of the mind, diminishing the readiness of the 
hero. And what Abu Zubayd said of the lion is still 
more true of the Turk.’’* 

And Sa'Id said in conversation at tiiat time; “A Turkish 
continent had crossed the o>untry of Ahu RhuKaynm 
(that is to ^y, Ilamoa h, Adrafc, the Kbarijy) and the 
con tinea of Khorasan for some purpose. And llamsia was 
with the bulk of hU troops. And he said to hla com- 
paniouK : * Let them move freely so long as they leave 
you alone. And do not oppose them. For it hw been 
said: " Keep otf their tracks so long as they keep oH your 
tnickB."’ " This is what Said h. U.iba- said and advised 
and related. And lie was an Arab of Khorasan. 

of -MaWad, 

■ VL n, Im7i 
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And Yaxid b- MdS5yad mentioned t1i«? cncoiintor in whicb 
the Ttirk Dftkbfi killed Al-\VaUd li^ Tnrif, the K.Lilrijy.* 
And ho aaid hi one of hk dlEtcoursiea relating to the Turk?*: 

The Ttiek^a body has no Tft'eJ^ht on the back of his hors4?j 
mid if ho walk on the ground his feet make no sound. 
And he eati actually aee bcIiLtid his back what one of ohf 
horseroen could not see before hb face. And he looks 
on one of our hor^men an prey and regards hiinself 
m a }yn^ [ he regards him ns a gazelle and himself m 
a hound. And veril}’ if he were cast into the bottom of 
a. well with hk hands l)ouud, even than his cunning would 
not desert him. And w^erc it not tliat the lives of most 
of them arc spent “ noar t!ie inonniahi (i.e. tlie mountain 
of IIoloww)* and they chose to attack us, w-e should 
be long occupied with them;' One of Ills coinpanious 
varsified m follows 

*^SnpiK«o the world w'era hmtighk to you as a |^It; is it not 
sure at last to come to an end " 

The Turk would rather obtain a mainteimuco b^' violent 
means than a kingdom freely ; he cannot enjoy his food at 
all unless he haa got it b 3 ' hunting or by plunder. And 
he is eonstantl^-^ on horseback/ pursuer or pursued. 

jforeover, it was said b}' Thu mama b. Aekros, who W“as 
as fond as Sfubamiiiad b. al-Jahiu of talking about the 
Turks: "Tlie Turk only foal's what is ix^ally worthj^ of 
fear and never covets save what is wrorth coveting. He is 
never induced to de&iat from pursuit hy anything short of 
despair. He does not leave [3U] a small quarry till he 
reaches a larger one; and if he can secure both^ he is uot 
content with only one of them. ’What lie cannot do well 

^ V&xlij t>. l^ru£3'Ful 19 raenlioiiad in ltmidfc ''9 IntieiL I* iho as 

bcIti[^gin^to ibo court uf H^ti ar^ os tving ?wflt by him 

#^aLiuL WaUA 

* Kmcnd ^ for j . 
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lie cannot do all, Wlien ho do4!J9 a tliinp' well you itmv 
Ixf sure lie uuderstniidJSi it completely, auti kuawis ii ii«id'o 
out He does not waste liia energy in useless enterprises. 
Hb fears nothiug for hitiiself. If lie did not need 
refreshment in sleep, he would never indulge in sleep; 
besides, when he is asleep Lo is half awake, and when he 
is supposed bo be awake he never dozes. And if iu their 
part of the world there liad been prophets and wise nit-ii 
in their couiitiy', and they had happened to tliiuk of such 
things and had hml leisure to attend to tlioin. they would 
have made yon forget the learning of Basra and the 
wisdom of Greece and the industiy of China." Tiiumatna 
also said: “ We were met on the Khorasau road by a Turk, 
We had with ns an offieer ready to risk himself and his men. 
And between us and the Turk ihere was n valley. The 
J urk challenged us to send one of our cavalr 3 ' to meet liim 
in single combat. And a champion was produced, as fine 
and thorough a soldier mi I have ever seen, of splemlid 
stature and ph^-siiiue; and the Turk uianagefl to induce 
liiin to CHMss over to his side. Thev fought for a tiiiia 
And we only supposed tliat our friend would Iw equal to 
managing his op{M>neub. Meaiiwlule Im was <Tettinnf 
further away from us. So m: they were tiius enga^d, the 
Turk retreated from him as tliough in Higlit And ivheu 
he did that, we thought our friend liad got the Ijetter of 
him. The horseman followed him. sure as we thought of 
bringing us his head or bringing us the Turk himself tied 
to his horse. 'J'hen we saw nothing but that our comrade 
slipped from his horse and was separated fmin it. Then tlie 
Turk dismounted, spoiled liim, and killed him. Then he 
overtook his hoi^ and took it along with liim. Then 
afteruaHls I saw the Turk taken prisoner to the l,ouse of 
Al-Fadl b. -Sahl.' Aud I said to him ; * JIuw did yon ilo 
that day, and how was it that you procrastinated with 
him, then lie attacked you, then you retreated from him 
' Al.Fo.ll b, Sol.1 ti iviMCiotcd wiib Mo'wQn iii, 49). 
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iLfi if in ftight* then killod him 1* Ho replied: ' If I }iad 
wanted to kill him when Itc c^O^?^^ell over he would have 
died in sin^k combat.. But I moiio^uvrod ao as to entiot 
liim away from Ida coinpaniomi and get him to myself,, 
with nothing to prevent me ftx>m taking hie horse and his 
apoil* And tIuH is how ho detorcbed tlie mounted nmti 
from the rest of the company and deluded him just as 
he liked [37], 1 have spent some time as a prisoner in 

their bacids. And I liave never seen anything like their 
generoflity and line presents and gmeiousnesa'' Tiiis 
Thumanm b- A'ihras was an Arab. And wlmt he says 
about the I'nrks is above suspicion. 

And I may tell you that I have seeu something 
wonderful and surprising al^out them. 1 saw on one of 
tlie expeditions of AUMa niun two lines of cavalry on the 
txvo sides of the road near the house, a hundred Turks on 
the right side and a hundi-ed of the other races on the 
left side. They %vere drawn up expecting the ooniing of 
Al - Ma'tiuin. It was midday and very hot. And ho 
camo to them. And all the Turks were sitting on liorse- 
Ijack except thix^e or four. And all the mixed troops 
liad thrown themselves down on the ground except three 
or four. And I said to a friend ! " Sec what haa happened 
to us.” I can tell that AbMuto^im know very ivell what 
vvos about when he made them into a corps and tyook 
them into hts service. 

Once I wanted to go to Al-Qatuh^ the holy city. Am I 
I was going forth from Baghdad and saw some horHeiueu 
qf Khorasan aud Abml and other divisions of the aiiiiy^ 
a horse of wlroin had strayed, and they were in search of 
it mounted on blood Ijcaats and not able to overtake it. 
And a Turk passed along, not a distinguislied or 
intluential man among his people, riding on a sonry jade, 
while they were on IjIockI liorflcs. Aud the stray horse 

* On tiso 
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cnnic ill liispatli : and lie wna quiek to oircutiivent it, and 
adiuonLsU.-cl it. Atni ihv whok force stood still wofi looked 
oil. And one of thcio who Ijad despised that l‘urk said ■ 
“ This, by your father, ?a the way to liJiLure mid csjjoiie 
yourself. A liorse baa nonpliiaacd them ; juid tliey aiv 
the lioiifl of the land. And this Turk, short as ho is, mid 
weak as is his hciiat. eomos and ivaiite to catch it.” And 
he had not tinished apeakiiig when the Turk cniihe up with 
the stray horse atid gave it to its ovviiore and went about 
Ids business, not espccting them to praise him or bless 
biin. And be did not make out [38] that he had done 
auylhing remarkable or done tliciu a favour. 

The Turks know- not how to tlntter or coax, they know 
not how to practise liypocnBy or Isickbiting, pretence or 
slander, disboneaty or haughtiness on their acquaintance, 
or tnisebief on those tliat associate with them. They are 
strangers to heresy and not spoiled by caprice ; and tliey 
do lint make property law'ful by quibbles. Tlieir fault 
which makes them most unpopular is their love of land 
and love of moving freely up and down the oouiitry and 
propensity for raiding and preoccupation with plunder, 
and tile intensity of tlmir attachment to it, besides their 
custom of dwelling on the experienceil joy of successive 
victory, on the delight and frequency of their plunder, 
and their exploits in sueh de'ierts, and their retarn again 
and again Ui the aaine prairies; and the fact that the 
excellence of their prowess docs not become dulled from 
long-continued idleness, and that their eounige is not 
exhausted by the course of time. And whe”ii one in 
skilled in any accompiialimerit he cannot be restniiiied 
from it: and when one hates a thing, one escapes from 
it. And the reason why arnoiig nou^Arah® tliey arc so 
peculiarly patriotic is Ihia, that in their oonstitution and 
in thft component elcrnmita of their character, owing to 
the nature of their country, their soil, tlie similarity of 
their source, and the relationship of their tribes, there is 
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to be found what ia unkisown in the case of any other 
people. Do you not aee that you inny see a Baarau and 
yai not be able to tell v^hether he b from Basra or Kufa, 
or a 3Ieecaii without being able to teil whether he ia ftoJii 
Iteecaor from JledittapOra Jabaly without being able to tell 
whether he 3S a Jabuly or a Khomsanyi or a Jiisary without 
being able to tell whether ho h a Jastai y or a Syrian f But 
you are not likely to go wrong in the ea^e of a Turk, and 
do uot require to employ the arbi of the tracker and the 
detective nor to i^k him Jib nationality. Their women 
are as unmistakable m their men; and Iheir are 

as distinctive os they are themselves. Such Is the peeubar 
atamp whbh God haa »et upon this country and assigned 
to this soil! just as He has gathered the fftiailies of the 
earth and propagated them to the limit of their power 
and the full term o£ their extension, in accordance with 
their resources and their natural endowments and the 
faculties whidi God Almiglity has bestowed specially on 
theni^ so as to be distinguished by posMCsaing them. And 
when they come to the world of reward^ tlmt will lie in 
accordance with the words qf the [39] Quran: " We have 
created them such m they are/'^ And so you see the 
Arabs and Bad a win wlio have settled in Khorasan; and 
you do not distinguish between the man w^hose father 
settled in Farghilna* and the natives of that country, nor 
see any lUfTerEnce between tlicin in their red moustaches 
nor their rough skin nor their large necks nor their 
national coatuiiic. In all these four respects you can find 
lio dillbrencG betw'een the descendants of the settlers and 
the old inhabitants. 

Patriotism iii common to all nations and prevails over 
all mankind. But it is pecuEmrly strong among the Turks, 
and counts for more among tiiein owdiig to their mutual 
siiiiikrity and homogeneity of idiosyucrasy. Do you 

^ Qur in^ Sara WK 34. 
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know tlio sftvla^ of Al-'Alxiy/ -* God CDakai cUif# pToeip^r 
by patriotifiui ?” And B. aUZaUyr^ Mid: -Thete ia 
uotfaiag' ill peupifi n lot that Mtiafiea them more tliftn their 
fatherJaud." And 'UmaT b. a|-Kliattab eaid : ■' If jt lind 
not bean for the dllferenceti in the intliimtioda of riieu, 
God would tie ire r Lave caused the countries of the world 
to he inhabited.” And Jqtn'a aj-lyadia* said: "If it 
had not been for God Almighty ordaining that Hia 
servants should traverw the world, the valleya would not 
have contained them, and no proviaioii would have 
Ratistied 


Qutayha K Muslim* spoke of the Turks as follows: 
" They are verily more strongly attached to their country 
tliAu tho canicla tor that animal ycarji!) towards its 
native place, when (the camel) is in -Uimin, south of Bastu, 
and tramples down anything that stands in ila way and 
Iienetratcs everj' valley, bo a-s to reach its hnme, along 
a road it has only traversed once before, and keeps on 
smelling and sniffing and following the best indicafcioM 
that its peculiar nature has endowed it with, until it 
reaches its resting-place, when that is as far oif os Biwta 
from -Uinan. And tlmt is why Qnlayha used them as 
iiii illuMiratJoji, 

The jooloua regard for country and yearning after it 
and love for it Is mentioned in the Qur'an and ect down 
tu its pages for all to read. But for the reasons that we 
have mentioned, pjitriotifiiii among the Turks is stronger 
and more ardent. And another thing, in spite of their 
steadfast purpose and exhausted resourcca. which inducoa 
them to retuni home; and tiiat la the fact tlmt the Turks 
[40] dislike town life and to rcniaiu stationary for a long 
time with few ciiauges and iiiigrations; and the basis 


' Th^ intiuLir, I„,|« iD tt« Am^l of 

in thu hiiUiQ* «f traditEoq, ^ wr+j 

■ Far B. aE-Zabayr Bea Gaidj'fl lnd«x. 
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of their coafititutlon in mobility, nor arc they given to 

II sedantary life. Their mental qiuvlitiew are auperior to 
tJieir physical; they ara energetic, enthusiastic, busy, 
iiitellJgent, quick-witted. Satiety they are wont to 
regard as impossible, long remainiiig in the same place 
as folly, rest as a bond, contentment aa Infik of energj-. 
Atid they think that to abandon raids is deiiioraliaiiig. 

III the same strain are sayings of the Arabs, tliat of 
Abd Allah b. Wahab al-Rasiby,' " lava of ease produces 
wenriuess.” and the proverb “ Jle wboae brain boils in the 
summer, his kettle boils in the winter". And it w^ said 
by Aktham b. Sayfy* : " I fllionld not like to be insured 
ttgaiiist~everytbiag in the world." He was naked why. 
A^nd he said: “ I fear I might get used to helplessness." 
This is the e:Eplanatioii of the Turka' homesickness and 
patriotism. And what still more induces theiii to roam 
and makes them inclined to return and adverse to staying 
where they are. i» the fact that their commanders do not 
know how strong they are, and are imperfeetly informed 
of their value and their neglecting to roly upon them and 
profit by llicni; nioroover, when they make them the 
reseiwo for their troops, tho Turks are not content to Ikj 
part of tho tail or attendant rabble or makeweight of 
the force; they refuse to accept such a position, and say 
what they would rather do and hold, tlmt injury is 
unseemly for them and obscurity is a degradation for 
them; they are more offended when ttiiyanc is igucrant 
of their claltna tli.w they ore when anyone refuses to 
give them what they ask. And when they meet with 
a kiug who is considerate and well-infoniujd about men a 
values, not inclined to bad habits, not capricious, who 
does not favour one country more than another, using 
tact in all his undertakings, ostablishing justice wherever 

1 ‘AUl Allsli b Walmt ttl-RiJiiiby U iDButimicd tijf Slittlu-iutiliiy iM 
A HftrAry leader mid mi luiiiii »Eiiai!i|; ihe KbawArij. 

* E«i Uuldip liidqi. 
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he reninhis. then they romiim in the pcmttton of tlinse who 
undcrstAud their luck tind deal Uprightly and give up 
[41] their natural propensittes and chuose the truth and 
Jjuhinit to partifig fi'oin their country and accept the 
fmaiunte rather Ilian tyrannical lordahiit and prefer 
justice to cuatonn 

Know, moreover, besides all this that f have mentioned, 
that every people and every generation, every tribe and 
family that you find excelling in arts and surpassing 
otben in eloquence or higher in culture or political ability 
or military ocieuce, will only be found to have attained 
such a high pitch of excellence, because Abniglity God hoa 
fitted them for that purpose and reatricted theni to that 
department by endowing them with just those qualities 
which would enable them to do so; for he who is divided 
in desire and of two opinions and double-minded is 
incompletely equipped for a particular thing and not 
prepared for it, will not lie completely master of any one 
aceomplishinent that I have named and will fail to attain 
finality in it, such os the Cbineae have attained in art, 
and the Greeks in philosophy and literature, and the 
Arabs in reaped of which wc shall apeak in the proper 
place, and the Saaanids in empire, and the Turks in war. 
l>o you not see that the Greeks, who liave studied causes 
and etfeets, have not been good as morchanta and in 
manual industry ? Not good at sowing ami tilling the 
land, ut building houaea, and at planting troca ; not given 
to aKumnlate and hoard proiwrty, to coveting" and 
exertion. Kings have Iwen wont to give them leisure 
and appoint them rutionB, so that they studied coucen- 
tmtioii of wnt and abundant power and miud at emm to 
llie invention of tools uiid implements and toys to 
entortaiti the mind, mid to give rest after labour and 
joy to heal the wound of anxiety. Thev liave mnih, 
a great number of useful things, and tliev have produced 
such valuable invoutioiia as tlm Arehinicdiau and other 
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l^ilances nnd fltul clocks and carpenters' squares 

and keyboards and com passes ; such as dilferent kinds 
of flutes and lyres, inedicinc, InftthelIlat^cs^ engineering* 
musk, war engines^ catapnits, balliatas [42], siege 
engines, Greek fire, and more besides that it would 
take too long to cnention* And they have been devotees 
of leaiming, not craftsmen^ making took and planing 
instruments and forging modela, They liava not shone 
in the employnicnt of impkiucnta^ but have pointed out 
the way how to make them, while they liavo not tonched 
it themselves; the bent of their genius being theoreticah 
not practical^ 

As to the Chinese, they are foundeiu and forgera and 
moulders and smelters and dyers in woiidroua wiscj and 
joiners and sculptors and artists and weavers and scribes 
and skiiled kaudicraEtsmeii in every line they undertake 
and praetiBBj even if its substance were different and it-a 
iiianufactnre dissimilar and its price varied- The Greeks 
know the theory, but do not concern them selves with 
the practice. The Chinese do concern themeelvcs with 
the practice^, but du not know the theory* For the one 
people ia given to science, the other to industry* 

The Arabs in like manner are not merchants or 
liianuEaeturers or phyaiciannor mathematicians or farmers; 
for they regard such pursuits im servile. Nor are they 
agricniturists, fearing the polUisTC.^ They do not hoard, 
nor make money, nor corner " r nor try to acquire vfhat 
Ixdonga to other people. They do not try to make 

' Thu- difitieetion bolwtwin Jtiynk, polhtfJEi, find land-tax, 

to n iwiBjauxtiviily titna Sft tliD htslafy oJ Lslaba- Tbo papVn 
of the lirtt eentuTy *,il knew only of jtVyaA* tnainly ob a Innd-taxi Tho 

doi'iBlapnvmit ol tJjfl pol!-tjai 5» to ber DxplaintMl iiftrUy from coiwernon* 
frem iha o( land hy funrily from tho 

of tVuj polTUx oe leenkA- EvontumSly tlwj theory wm 
tiint all paid land-tax, whilw Shi^i tolerated weta aliO paid jmII tax, 
Cr. i'Pksr^ojKfTfifi Bniitnniwi, arU " Ej^ypt (Moalom^". 

^ io. to for saUing a.tf a. laier tLal4 ill expeotaticin of a fLho in 

jsrice+ 
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a Uvliig from tbe tongue of the bnltutce or tho hea^ of 
the ineaHure they do not know small coins» they nr« 
not in that upprossive poverty which distracts fiouj 
knowledge, nor acquire the wealth that produces idleness, 
or the oputence that causes hecdlessness. Humiliation 
they will not endure at all; it would break tlieir heart 
and damage their self-respect. 'J'hey divcll in the desert 
and are reared in the waste j the deeps and the shallows 
are unknown to them. Foul breoth, disagreeables, putre¬ 
faction, and indigestion are also unknown to them. Keen 
wits and unsemputous minds are theirs. And in directing' 
their power to the recital of poetry and eloquent speech 
and huesse [43] of bnguage and infection of words and 
tracking oot men after ttaeking out footprints and the 
preservation of genealogies and tiqding out their way liy 
the Stars and inferring their coutse by tokens aiirl 
determining the synchronisinii of stars in rising and 
setting and the underetundlug of horses and armour 
and implements of war and remembering all that they 
have heard and interpreting ail that they have perceived 
and distinguishing between merits and defects, they have 
rcoched the limit therein and attained every desire. And 
by some of these traits their spirits have been raised and 
their eiithusiaam increased, bo that tliey are of ail peoples 
the moat l)oa.stful and most inclined to remember their 
famouH oxpluitfl. 

So the Turks are nomads, dwollerfl in the wilderness 
and ownera of beasts; among non-Arahs they correspond 
to the Hudhayl among the Arabs, poitsessing the qualities 
of the Arabs, as tho Hudbityl possess the qiialitica of thr: 
Kurds. And whereas they do not hu.sy thcinselrea with 
industry «nd nierehandise and medicine and agriculture 
and engineering and forcstiy and architecture and 
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iri'igatiou and the niiaing of cropa, but all their interest is 
in raids and idcUTsiona and hiititing and riding and the 
tightfl of warriors and seehing for plunder and subduing 
countries, and their energy is turned in that direction 
and fitted for such eNerciaea aud limited and adapted 
accordingly, they have mode themselves completely 
masters of that department, and learned all that is to 
be learned in it; and so it has for them taken the place 
of industry and mercliBndise and become their delight 
and their boast and the subject of tbair discourse by day 
and night. Accordingly they occupy in 'var the pMition 
that the Greeks occupy in science aud the Chinese in art 
and the Arahe in the departmeots we have mentioned and 
enumerated. And they eJtcol in their line, aa the Sasanids 
do in empire and polities. Here is an illustration to show 
that they have exhausted their subject and gone deeply 
into it and reached the furthest limit of actjuaintance 
with it. Before a award is girt on by anyone or used for 
offence, it has to pass through many bands and through 
many grades of workmen, no one of whom docs the work 
03 another workman does. Nona of them could do this 
properly nor would claim or attempt to do ho. For he 
who [4^1 smelts the iron for the sword and utokes it 
liquid and clarifies it and frees it from slag in not the 
flume as he w'ho stictches it out to its proper length. 
And he who lengthens it te not the same aa he wlio gives 
it its proper shape and makes its surfaces even and 
adjusted. And he who gives it its proper shape and 
makes it even i« not the same as he who tempers it 
and vfhets it. And he who whets it is not the same as he 
who set 3 its pommel and fixes it in its hilt. And he who 
mokes the rivets of the hilt and the tips of the pom mol 
and fixes the sword is not tho some as he who planes 
the wood of its scabbard. And he who planes the wood 
of its scablmrd is not the same as he w'ho tans the leather 
for it. And he who tans the leather for it is not the 
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fianie ns he who oniamenis it. And ho who ntakes the 
eod of the scabbard is not Lho samo as be who stitches 
ib bcltSv And so with saddles and the diiTcrcnt stages of 
arrovr-ijiaking and qnivcra and lancoa and all wca|»na, 
oflensive or defensive. The Turk does these all himself 
from the beginning of the process to the end, without 
needing any aasistanaj or looking for help to the advice 
of any friend, TJiey do not tarn again and again to 
a raanufoctorer nor worry tliemsdvea abont his'^delaj's 
and procrasttnation and broken promises and about 
paying him his wages. 

When Aws b, J.lajar^ gave a complete description of 
a hunter, and went as far as possible in oollecting the 
cliaraotoriatica necesaaiy for competence, he said: 

** Remote from night repose, who feeds much on hia 
game, sticka feathers on hia arrows, and cuts them 
Bud thetn."^ 

It ifl not every Tnrk on earth that comes up to the 
description we liave given. Nor is every Creek a man 
of science, nor everj- Chinaman an artist, nor ever\^ 
Badftwy a poet or a finder of tracks. Eat these peoples 
exhibit these aecorapUshments most frequently, and tii 
the greatest perfection, most evidcntlv, and to the 
greatest extent. We have mentioned ti.e reasons why 
Vlic Tnrka are such valorous mid accomplished horserneti 
oompare<J with all other peoples, mid the qualities on 
account of which [45] they have arranged in order all 
the principles of war, involving aa they do marvellous 
actomplishuiente and wonderful endowments; such as 
procure for them the reputation of generosity, magna- 
iiunily, and persevemnec. whereas they indicate sound 
training, firm opinion, pcnetmtioii, and ineight Do you 
o<A see that the soldier must have gentleness and know¬ 
ledge, prudence and resolution, endurance and reserve, 

^ See Ouidi, Incbi %Q lire 
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qiiicktiesfl and alacrity p and expesfiencc ? must under- 
fitand horses and armour^ lie must be M'dl mfortned about 
men and countries, about time aud place^ he must be 
acquainted with stratagenis, with what conduces to hia 
interests as a whole. An empire needB strong ties and 
means of security i and what strengthens and profits it 
above alt Is to be established upon a true basis and set up 
on a proper foundatioUp to be made more powerful and 
gloriousp to have the causes of envy removed, to have the 
hand of injustice prevented even from pointing at it* 
still more from getting control over it. 

Then the Turks replied to him with an argument drawn 
f rom analogy. They say: “ If nearness to the Sultan is 
earned bv competeacOp then we arc inost prominent in 
loyalty\ devotion, and sincerity. And If it comes by 
kinship, we are nearest of kin. Next it la to be obaerved 
that the .^rabs consist of two tribes. 'Adnikn and Qabt^^ 
And we are mote closely connected with the Khalifa than 
the Qab^rt arCp and nearer akin. For the Khalit Is of 
the children of Isnm'il h. Ibrahim, Blessed Propheta both, 
more nearly than Qaljtan and ^Abir, And the son of 
Blessed Ibrahim* Ifimalb had aa his mother Hajar* w'ho 
WAS of Coptic race* And his other son IsJ^q had as 
mother Sarah, who waa a Syrian- And the hix other 
sons of Ibrahim were cliildren of Qintur. daughter of 
Muftun, an Amh woman of good stock. And the Qahtan 
have a aayjng; ^ Our mother is accounted more noblCp if 
she l» of Arab stock." And four of the si^t settled in 
Khorafaii and begat the Turks of Khorasan. And this 
m what we ha\*e to say to QabtAu. And this again is 
what w^e have to say to 'Adnau : ‘ Ibrainui is our fatlicr, 
and IsnuVil is our uncle. And we are related [+6] to 
[smiTh as you are.' 

It was said hy AUHaytham b ^\dy ‘‘ It was said u> 
MubarAkn the Turk, in qqmpauy with Hauiitifidp the Turk: 

I A i>o®t el the timo of HilrUii ftl-RaiKki. See CiuidL 
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* You are of Madhhsj^* He f^&id t ^ Wtat do you ruean by 
Ma4hbij ? ^Yfl aeknowl^ge only Ibrnhiiii, the Friend of 
God, and the Prince of the Believera' Al-Hiiytlinm saidt 
^ A nmn of Madhhy had happened to come into the country 
of the Turks, and had a large family/ And k propoa of 
ilmt a poet of the Slm'Qby faction said to the Arabs in 
a long poeiii: 

^ You assert that the Turks atn chiiilrcn of SrAdhh ij:' 
and that there wna kinship between yon and the 
Berbers. But they are the oHspHng of b. Dabba 
the valiant; whereas ^Ofan are a progeny of niEkny 
crimes.' 

And another poet said: 

" When Were the Turks chitdn;^ of Modhbij 7 Ts It not 
a wonderfal thing in the w'orld for anyone who 
w'ondera ? * ** 

And you have heard of wdiat haa been mid about tiio 
barrier of the B. Qintfir and the roattor of their cavalry, 
who went against the Black Countij, The story 
only intended tn create alarm and use them to frighten 
all the people* So ihey became an anKiliar}i' and a strong 
force to Islam, on w^hicb the Khalifa might rely^,, a refuge, 
a strong shieldp and an overcoat to protect the coat And 
this saying is recorded; ^*Keep oJf the tracks of the 
Turks so long as they keep off your tracks ” And thia 
ia a prescription for all the Arabs. For the best course 
is to let ufi alone and keep the peace. And what do you 
think of a people that the Lord of the two honia" never 
came within reach of, and in conBequenco of tils saying, 
Keep ofT their trwksr they were called Turk^ ? Thia 
wart after he had been rictoriona over the wrhole of 
the world by victory and coercion and huiniliaiion aiid 
subjection. 

And Blessed 'Umar b. Khattab said: *^*This is a foe 
bitterly rabid, but yielding very little spoil/* And as 

^ A tribitt of SyriAu AmlstiH 
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you see, lie diwouraged iDttrfercncfi witli tliem by the 
plamcst o£ hints. And the AraWe wny of describbig 
violent enmity is to say: '"Tliey are nothing hut Turks 
and Daylaniitea,'' 

It was flaid by ^Amlas b. *A<jil b, 

“ After the jisrtiiig ol my hair grew grey, he requited 
me with the enmity ol a Turk and the hatred of 
Abu Hisl.” U7] 

Aba ilisl is the li?Jird. And the Amhs say: *' He is more 
unnatural than a liKard;’ because it eats its offspring. 
The Amb armies fear no people aa they fear the Turks, 
Khalaf ai-Ah'nar says: * 

“As if ■when I gave them my eons ae hostages, 1 nern 
condticting them to the folk of brown nioustaches. 

And Awa b. Ilajar alludea to them in his words— 

“ 1 turned my camels away from their weUs, when 1 saw 
them with brown mouatacbea and with stars in their 
hanilB.” 

I was told by Ibrahim b. al-^Sindy,* client of tlie 
Commander of tiie Faithful, a man ocqudnted witli 
the dynasty heartily devoted to those favomabk to 
the propaganda, who used to protect his patrons and 
rometnber their battle days and invite people to the 
obedience of the 'Abbaaids and eaplain their merits, and 
was distinguished in thought and utterance i were I U) 
say that bis tongue did more for the benefit of this 
kiimdom than ten thousand drawn swords and sliarp 
lances, that would only Ik in accordance with tlie facts, 
I was told, I say, by him. tliat he liad lieard from 
‘Al)du-'I-.\[alik b. Salih, on the authority of bis father 
f^iih b, ‘Aly, tliat KbAqitn,* king of tho Turks, once 

iScellaidL , . 

' 5.r«(iiildl. Ho \» Hi[d to hare ratiricaiedi vers™ taacoh, Slmfien i» 

J>ieAfoni, iii, p. Itt). t i -i- 

* AlfloqUO-ted of J^iil Sii tUC Adirtil Ql Jlnlmmui, p. 

* T<kljar^' mfintiddil war between Klkiii\riti pnd Jwn&jd in the neigb' 
baurbooii of SiftrpjiTKiBirft in Hi 
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ronfront^d Al-Jttnayd b, 'Abdu-l-Kabin^Qi governor of 
KhorasA^Tip in battle ; and Al'Jnnayd ^vas alarmed by hia 
power and di&turbed by hia majessty and found hia 
assembled force too riiucli for Uint and was frightened and 
was nonplui^ed. And Khaqun understood hia diflSeuJty and 
knew his feelings ; so KhAq&n sent to him saying: ^ I have 
not been standing and reaLraining niyBolf tbm, desiring to 
do nueeliief or to injure. For if so, I should have swept 
away yonr host without leaving you time for reflection. 
I perceive where the weak spot is. And it not that 
if yon were to know tlus trick, yon would exploit it upon 
others besides me among the Turks, I would inform you of 
the weak spot and disorder and error in your host and 
the disposition of it. Xow I have heard that you are 
a sensible man, in n Idgh position owing to yonr family, 
and honourable in yourself, and learned in your religion. 
And I want to oak you to [4fi] resolve some questions, so 
that I may know thereby your system. So come out to 
speak wdth your stalf, so that 1 may do the same. And 
I will open out my difficulties to you. But bring no force 
or guard Mrit h you; for it is not my way to be treacherous, 
or, having given a guarantee against myself, my plotting 
and iny guile, then to break my prombes. We are a 
people that do not deal deceitfully or approve of deceit 
except in ^var. And if war could go on without deedt. we 
should not admit it in our practice." And AlJ^mmyd 
wqmU only go to meet him alone; so the two left the 
ranks. And he said: Ask what you wilt, and if J have 
an ausiver that satbfies me I will give it you; and if 
not, I will indicate to 3 'ou some one who knows better to 
inform you than I do," He said; “What b your 
judgment in tiie cose of the adulterer V' Al-J unayd said: 

We know of two sorts of odulteren*. In the one easy 
there is the man to whom we have given a wife to prevent 
his injuring, to keep him from violating the sanctity of. his 
neighbours' family. The other case is that of the man to 
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%ithom ’we ^lave given no ancli privilege, no periuission to 
do so for hitnself. Anti 03 for tlie man who lias no wiTe, 
we scourge iiim with a hundred blows in the presence of 
ft gatheiitig of the people, in order tliai we may make 
A puhlle example and caution of him and make him 
notorious in the cities and hlasion his offence more 
effectively to warn men against him and deter other 
similar wonld-bc otlenderB, But when a man to Avhom we 
have given fiiich privileges commits adnltorVi tlieii we stone 
him with stones, till we kill him."* He said: '^That la 
a ino«t escelleot and wise arrangement And vrhat do you 
do with one who acctises an innocent peraon of adultery 
He said ; Wo eeourge hiin with eighty bloxva; atitl we 
never accept his evidence and never believe whnt he siiys/' 
lie said ■ Tliat h a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
Atid what do you do with a thief 1" Al-Jnnflyd said: 

We divide thievefl into two cltkssea. The first is that of 
men who plot to steal property which baa been securely 
bestowed by the owners of it, by digging a bolo through 
their walls or etimbing down from the tops of their roofs. 
Such a man we punish by cutting off tbe hand that he 
used for stealing, boring, and climbing. The other kind of 
thief haunts the road, and inLeri^pta travelling, plots 
robbery^ and draxvs his weapons; [49] and if the owner 
opposes him he kilL^i him. This kind of thief vre put to 
death and crucify on the roada and thoroughfares.’' He 
said : " That la a most excellent and wise arrangement^" 
Then he said: '^And what do you do with those who 
practise high-handed robbery?" He said: ‘^Wherever 
there ia a caae of doubt and wherever there is room for 
error in judgment and more than one point of view' is 
tenable, in cases of high-handed appropriation and larceny 
or crime and purloining in eatahka and drinkables, tlioti 
we do not inflict punishment when the ease m not proven 
and there is a possibility that tho act was not a theft."" 
He said: " That la a most excellent and wise arrangement. 
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And what do yon do ip tht eas(? of mprder, and wh^n on# 
man cuts otT tUa ear and noAa of another?^' He »aid ; 
** Ltfe for life and eye for eye and ear for ear or nose for 
no^. And it ten men do thia jointl}^ we kill them all. 
And lee kill a strong man in revenge for a weak one. 
And similarly in the case of a hadd or a Ho said i 

'^That is a moHt excel loni and wke arrangepient. And 
what do yoii say about a liar and a slanderer and ofTemive 
perH{>n 1 “ He said : Oiir way is to remove them and 
keep them at a distance and to humiliate them. We do 
not admit their evidence or approve their verdict," He 
said to him; And is this all V* He said : This is our 
answer in aecordanoe with our reliejion/' He said: “Bv 
a slanderer I mean one who sets going and spreads 
a tale among the people* Sueli a one I imprison where 
no one can see him ^ ^ In the case of a liar I cat the 

offending mepxl>er by nieaiih of whidi he lied, just as you 
cut off the hand that has been nsed for stealing. And os 
tq the buffoon w*ho tcaehes the people habits of follyj 
I b&nish him from my government, and by turning liim 
out cure the minds of my subjects.^" Al-Juiiayd k ^Abdi-l- 
Eabinaii said to him: ^Yon are a people who refer 
things to what reason permits and to what appears to he 
the best counsel; hut we are'a people who follow the 
prophets, and we hold that are not suited and am not 
able to manage Gods Ecrvants. And that is l>ccause God 
BXost High knows best al^ut the hidden interest and the 
secret of a matter and the truth ubunt it, and its result 
and its cotiseijneuces ; and men [^fl] do not kiioiv or 
perceive what is prudent except superBciall 3 ^ And how 
many a wretch escapes and many a prudent nifin comes 
to grief j" He said : You have never said anything 
more noble than this, and y^oii have given mo much food 
for reflection." 

Ibraliltii said that on the authority of ^Abdii-l-)[a1ik 
after ^lib? AbJunayd said : " WoiJ, I have never seen 
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Atiyoac ftpt^r or jio^t^r or pai>ses6^ of inuight and 

sagacity tbim him. 1 stood by him for three bom's j and 
no part of him riiovod but Ins tong^i6> while no part o£ 
me was atill all that time. And this ia how ttiey describe 
the kings of the Turks/' 

And it is related that Sasan and Khliqan the Great 
stood together on one of the bridges between the two 
linea, and Imd a long conversation ; and when they turned 
aiivay they said : '^Khaqan waa firmer and tiner, and the 
posture of Kiara was Brmer and finer tiian that of other 
kings. Nothing of Khaqaii moved except his tongue, and 
his lior&e lifted up one hoof and put down another; and 
tlie posture of Kiera w'as fw tliowgh it had been cast in 
a mould. And Kisra moved his head and made signs 
witli Ilia hand. And it is a remark able thing that the 
tribe Al-lianth b. Ka'b cannot witlistand Ila^nip nor it 
Kinds, nor Kind a IMrtlh h. Ka'b, Similarly, it ifi 
a reiiiarkahk niilitaiy* plienoinenoii tlmt the Arabs cannot 
withstand the Turks* nor they the Byr-antines^ nor timy 
the Arabs,*' 

It was said by Jalini b, Safwan al-TLrtnidhy: * " Wo 
knOAv what took place in the war between tlm Pei-siana 
and tlie Turks, which ended wdth Kssta IbrawT/* marrying 
Khiitun. daughter of Khfnpiiifc in the endeavour to con¬ 
ciliate him by auch an alliance and to keep him from 
doing him a mischief. And we know also tlio wivra that 
took place between Persia and ByjzJantiiiiiiT and how tlie 
tide of fortune alternated^ and why tliu olive-tree was 
plantefl in Medain and Susa, and why ' Rome" was built, 
and why it %vas called by that usme, and why Kisifi built 
on the strait opposite Constantinople the vaults and the 
fiio-teinples. But Avhon did Byzantium obtain coniiiiuous 

^ Jfthm 111, [wklhdrat, howcveri, llie wutci bere h 

meruionocl in SliAlirASblay w-» tbe founJer of a JAbtirito b&zU imhuwI 
jAhmitei liter him* flt the tied of Uin UEntynd \mnad, mnd u L&vUkg 
boon kilted at Merr. 
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victory over the Turks of KhorassLUp such as becrojwe 
proverbial to the extresnity of Darmisa and ainular tribes 
ft ml persons, who are cogoate ? And Khatun {51] dwelt 
with I bra win aud bore In in a non Shiriua, who reigned 
after IbrawTr^ And Shfniia married Marx", daughter 
of the Emperor of Byzantium, who bore him FSrCia! Sliahy^ 
mother of YazTd ftl-Naqi^K sou of Al-Walld. Yazld 
ii&efl to myi 'I am the descendant of four kingH— 
KisTA, Khaqaii, Ccesarp and Mar wan/ And he used to 
recite this verse in liis wars, in whicJj he killed A1-\Va1id 
b. Yft^^d b, *Atika:— 

"I tun son of Eistfil; EhiqilD is my fathers Cmsit aail 
Marwau ore my grandfathers/ 

And when he w'cnt in for txiaating ip his poca^s about 
military glories aud distinetions, ho only referred to 
Khaqw, saying— 

' IE i shoot nding forti^anls or bockwanl^r or elinib 
a slippery^ mountain n|)oii my colt, XkBqfln was uiy 
gmnilfatber. Enow that and remember it. I surpass 
him on the plain and on the steep niouulain.' 

By nayiiig 'dinib* he iiieanu 'descend'* using in this 
xi W'ord of the Syrian dialect originally bortow'ctl from the 
Amb colonists. And he specified the beoat as a colt, 
Ijecanse that would be tiie harder to ride*'" 

It was said by AbFadi b. al-^Abbfis U Raziin One 
day some Turkish cavalry came to us; and there was not 
one of those outside but entered his fort and locked the 
gate of it; and they l>eaieged one of those forts. And 
one of those envalrj^ saw an old man looking at them 
from above. And the Turk said to him : * If you do not 
come dow It to me, verily I will kill you in suuh a manner 
as I have never killed aiiyopc.' So he came down to him 
and opened the gate to him; and they entered the fort 
and carriod away everj'thing that was iu it. And people 

■ Vera« by tiini are (iucrt«l ia the Kdmit or pii. H3, TSSl 
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laughed at hia coming ilown and opening to him^ wlien 
lie in tlie strongest position and the securest situation:, 
Tlien he went on with him to a fort, in which 1 woa ; and 
he said: ‘Buy him from me," MVe.have no need to do 
that/ I said. * 1 will sell tiim for one dirhem/ he said. 
So wo threw him n dirhem 1 and kt the man go, and he 
turned oway from us and passed on with his comrades* 
Tlieii a little while afterwards he returned to ns and 
stood whore w'c conJd hear him speak. That surprised 
us. Then he took the dirhem out of his mouth and 
broke it into two pieces. And he said; * He is not worth 
a dirlieni. [52] This b a vile swindle. Take this half- 
At any rate the man is pretty dear at the price of the 
other He woj^ a most amusing man. And w^e 

knew that man for a coward. He had heard of the craft 
of the Turks in entering cities and fording rivers in ivar, 
and he supposed that the Turk would not have bidden 
him open the door in such a threatening manner if he 
had not had some such trick up his sleeve/^ 

ThUinatna said: Tlic ants ore only to be oumpared 
with the Turks. For every single ant has the sense to 
store its food, and to anieii and to scent and to shun what 
is to be avoided, so that it will only have the night in its 
hill. Add to this their counterplottiog mankind tn their 
plots of covering up food and scaring them^ and fastening 
their food w'ith pegs and covering it in pots^ man helping 
manp as ant helps ant/* 

Abu Musa ahAsh'ary * of bksacd mcinory said: **Every 
kind of creature needs a ruler and a leader and a commander 
dow^n to the ant.'" 

Abu Aiur al-Pailr stated that the leader of the ants^ 
is the forager of food, who iinst goes out to get what he 
has smelt before hk fellows, owing to a divinely implanted 

^ ApiKiLntcd of drOti by An<il gev^mor KnfK by 

^Utbman. 

^ Rf9v«rid pcnons cif thin mime are qiaDtedI in, Ciu!jii’'v Indei. 

1910. i-j 
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instinct, that he alone possesses, and the kecfiiiesa of his 
percoption. And if he tries to fetcli somethand everts 
himself in moving it, and is not able to do that, after he 
lias done his best, lie goes to the other ants and telk them. 
Then he refcuma, and they go forth after him like a black 
thread stretched ouL And never does one ant meet 
another without standing by it and telling it something. 
Then it parts company with it. So the Turks, every one 
of theiin are quite capable of managing their own business, 
except in bo far as rivalry lij excellence is mev^itable in 
all kiiide of creatnres and plants and inanimate things. 
Precious stones differ in quality^ j^et oli are valuable. Race- 
liorsos vie together, yet otl of them are choice steeds. 

We imvc mentioned the good points of all raeca, in 
colloeting together what we have learned and what hoa 
come to our knowledge. And If we have hit the mark, 
it Is by the assistance of God Most High and by Ilia 
appointment. If we have come short of their deserts, 
then the blame of our Biiortccimings mrnst reat with the 
defects of our knowledge and the lapso of our memory 
and our lack of information. And as for good intentions 
and the chaHtdhIc and pious aim of oiir good works, we 
have no fault to lind with oureelvea [5Z] therein. There is 
iL distinction between defects due to neglect and indolence 
and defects due to incompetence and lack of enterprise. 
IE the clmracter of this book had been controverBiai, 
proceeding by way of question ami answer, and if ilic 
author had beeti CKpoctod to aiirn at exhaufllivo treatment 
in every subject that he handled in it, and if the object in 
view had been self-advertisement, and if tbe only way of 
attaining that object had been the vilification of brother 
and child—then, indeed, it would have been a big book, 
Hllhig many pages of large eoinposa. In that case the 
iiiiinber of thowo who would have credited its author with 
knowledge and breadth of Icanutig would have been 
greater and mote conspicuous. But in our judgment 
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a Iktie that makes for concoird is better tkaB a great 
deal that makes for divisiofi. We pray God to save tis 
from iiotih a procedtire, aud we ask for His zmaiatance 
and guidance. Verily He ever heatK and ia near and 
accompiisbeB His will. 

List of some Uncommon Words cmtourrino is Lktteh 111 


P4hga {a 

Ourrae editiDHp 

Word. 




Public andience chamber. 

41 
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Arckimedtan balimcc. 

41 

LU 

BalfLDcc. 

41 


Key-boartL 

41 

A 

Compass. 

46 


Lisuird. 
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*1^ 

Descend (SyHaa dialect). 
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THE TELLING OF TIME IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Bt F. K PARGITEB 

^lERTMX passages in the Kautillyft Artha^Astm and 
^the Tending of the inBcriptiou on the JfrmikiAlft stone* 
published in this Jonmfil for 101+ <p. C4l), hsve ifivited 
some attention to the question how time was tneafturod, 
marked, and told for m-dinary use in ancient India ; and 
Dr. Fleet has recently discussed the nncleint Indian water- 
clock fully (p, 213 tinie), showing hove time was ineafiiired 
and marked by it. This paper continues the wohjeetT 
dealing with the marking and telling of time for ordinai^'^ 
use. I tiave to thank him for drawing tny attefition to 
the passages in the Artha^trap the JyotiBaratiiatna^lA, and 
the Divyilvadiliia, and to the notice of the Jain niuhfirtaa# 
and for some criticisms and suggestions. 

The Artha^tra. when prescribing a kings duties, 
saya*-:—“Me should divide the daytime into eight pails 
and the night /iJtemise by nalik^; or by the ineaBure of 
the shadow of fhe A shadow oE three paaru^, 

of one pauru^, of fonr ail^Lgulas (finger-breadths)^ and 
mid-day when there is no sliadow—these are the foineooon 
eighth-parts of the daytimes by those aams meamires 
the afternoon cij/dA-jm'iWs are citso mode known*” ^ An 

* Beoli i, nh. at Br lilhmmK SuLri'u ed.i^ |a> d7 :—Nilsklbbir rbar 
jurijidtA riltrim c* vibhafH I cbtyfl'tiraioaMcnii %f\ 1 tri'pmra^i trfiunspl 
Oltnr-iiligiijtlikcMSi'C miidhyAhnil itl div^£asylJf^■bllJlgSll | tAlh 

- The rJld^-p^eni^a I er Imq^ uniL for m^lLKUniig tbc Bluld&if of ihw 
guamatip is liefinod rtft 12 long ; book i3+ ch. 3i>: p, ICM!. ThUPi, 

the he^irlit of tJie gnomeh mlso being L2llAgul^ft, tha fofcnoorfc whb iliTidad 
into fnar eqiml l«trts hf ibe tuOdiMltA when iho length cf the* ihsdow 
WHS 3 gnoniODSp one gnonion, or 4 ttntii whoti it 

would he nil t inti tbo oJuniooi* lihewiiw Iq rtve™ onicr. Tlstaw IrngtliA 
Allowed of easy daierniiiuitioii s b« ilvs formulB given hy l>r. 
JKA^.p Kill. ^ ntrta. 
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oigULli-part was thiitf lA liuur& of moan time, that is. 
a lialt^pmliarii or half-Avatcii,* Tike king was Lnjoiiic^ 
tVieiefore to divide hi^ day and iiSgLt aJike into eiglit 
ha^F-watches; and Kauiilya then directa how' be should 
spend eaeh half-watch, both during thy day and at night. 

This passage inontions two methods by whicli tbe king 
euiild tell the tiTiic- The first ib ubviously put forward as 
tlie preferential one, and the second as analteniati^^e j and 
the reason is plain. The second was only in the 

daytime in fine weather, and impossible at night or in 
cloudy weather; moreover, it held good in reality only 
wdien tho day and the night were espial, and would not 
give the tiiiia correctly at all seasons oE the year! The 
first method was practicable and accurate always, for 
Kautilya eicplahis how the was ascertained, nainelj", 

by a vi'ater-elock; it the time in which am adhaka of 
w^ator ill a pitcher tiowed out through a hole of specified 
in the Iwttoni.* ft compriaed, as is well kno’^vn^ 24 iidnutest.^ 
The half-watch therefore contained 3} nri}ik^ and waa 
easily ascertained^ either by reckoning separate nojikib 
or by using udhakas of water in a larger pitcher.* But 
the kings oiisorvaiice was probably not precise, for be 
would certainly not have Ix^en particnlar to a s|iiarter- 
n&Uka of fi ininutes. 

‘ Dfi Flwt liAA noliDid thif, 2211 ciMlr. 

' n|H. ^IT an/i'. 

* Book Vu oh, p. IOTh IV. FlMt Urns discusAcd thin 

p. 219 antr.. With rugafU to tl*© n?rm ^iv^n to tlie ijold rml or 

pill with whiylk tho hoilu was nKhde, 1 would odd lo his tiot^’on p. 2^, 
lAtut Wibioa in hU ooto on th© piLtsagQ in tha Vli^u Purina |vi^ Si 
tnunl mwi a pi[i©. Bui Umt cHCkuol be, U lua^t boro bel!E^ 
n nnbd wiro-rod, boaatiiic Ui fikitdcin a lixvl riuontity o^ iiit«oylindn»l 
foni]: of a lonjg^Lh dobormincfi itji diomcEHcr, if iho cjlindyr bi oulkl. 

fttui tliornfors dot©rmiia« tb-a mx© of the Uol© SUmI© LliurswitU ? but^ if 
tVkQ oylkodfir m a deteraiir^ei is to tho oiLlerttal or int«riul 

diAoiobor of tho pipo, ood thrrefoni dottirminoi neither tb© aitc of tb© 
bolo in til© |iiii>dior into whiob iho pipa would bft ioHorted nor lb© oim of 
Lbo pij.>o-Dlisiino 1 ibrough wbieh lli« water would Sow oul 

* Boo p ^4 anit. 

Boo pp. 229, 
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appeals to liave been amiouoced by Htriking a drum 
or gong of some kind, for in another posssuigo Kautilyu 
Reeks to prevent a king from miwmploying his time, and 

1;_He should estobliab as Uis standard of propriety 

Kpi ritual preceptors aud niiaifttcrs. who shonld fee tram 
him from baneful situations, or sliould strike him on, 
whan he indulges in secret dissipation, with tlio etrikiiig 
(with the good or whip) of the ^iimHOTi-sliadows and the 
tmlikSs." '’Xhe expression cftoyo-iMTiiA'd-pra(oden<( is 
notewortli 3 ’, and there is manifestly a play on the words 
jnvitodena and ubhUwleytiJf. Chayii mid hero 

correspond tn the smne words in tire passage cited 
previously, and arc Independent as in that passage: * the 
shadows of the gnomtni and {or or) the jialikas. I^rtiiodu 
means a ’'gotid" according to Biihtliiigk and Roth, and 
a ■■ goad or long wdiip" according to Monier-Williama; tliv 
priniarv meaning being “an inetruincnt for striking . lo 
regard'the shadows and the nrdikoa in themselves os goads 
or whips would be a far-fetched conceit, w liich might be 
possible in the artificial kiivya literature, but seems 
itiadnilssibie in Kautilya's practical and prosaic manual. 
i^Yitor^d must have some special appropriateness in its 
application to the stiadowa and nalikaa; hence it must 
npparenttv mean ■■striking" here, and sigiufy that the 
shadow-iwrimhi and the nalikns were announced hj* 
striking, preBOiimbly on some kind of droin or gong.- 


' Itodlc L eh. 7 1 1% 13 sllkipaved fciryin v* 1 

vs vasia »pava..tl.sn«bhya vir»yey,.t 1 ^ 

mhohi i^uiAriviHUnm sbWnaleyul?. K Sb*"" Swin In In- 

d.L™l..«tl hr sWo-." ; but lt*e at the 

could iHit ii«Uoita ibc niliti* or 24 minute. nnlc« vc^ carsiuljmd 

«l.b«ntn ^cMuremMitn ^OW tmole f^luenUj-, aotl MlbtnB MuW 1* 

<leurmLnndmrlondy™ih«ror»inipbt. 

• tltii wmi » eommem pmoti™ in Intef Albertnl. e-p., Jmjs 

timt tl.O «piry of ttm pndtSfW or i«Ld.O* -nn by bwliuK 

a dnim or bl-uwing * cnilcH : AlVuarOnl n Infill, vol, i, t'u 
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“Striking"' would be n priimu-y me^uiug of the word^^ for 
the root iud is applied to percussion.* Tins interpTetation 
shows the force oE the play on those words, which cannot 
be broiight out unless both mcauiuge are understood in 
This W'ord %viis used in the sense of striking 
the times, and then its other meaning, “ goad or whipp” 
suggested the idea express^ by If the 

king waa indulging in dissipaiion in private^ striking 
the times aloud would be the most effect!\'e method of 
awakening hia attention. 

These paasagea ahow^ that the Indians usLd to tneaanre 
time by the gnomon and also by a kind of water-clock^ 
and to announce time by striking somethings preanmably 
some hind of drum or gong. The M&nikialu atone 
corroboratea this by using tJie word a^^nand, as will be 
noticed. The longer measure qf time in use wa.s the 
Jialf-watch of BO minuteSp and the ahortcr was the 

or of 24 minutesp The latter was determined 
by the water-clock j the former either by a multiple of 
the latter or directly by the gnomon. 

In a third pasaagCp which deals with the care of 
elcphant^p Kautilyn says:*—“Tlie tirst and the seventh 
of the eightli^partfl of the day are their bathing-times; 
the eiffhih-p<irt immediately after mck of thoee times is 
for feeding* In the forenoon* la the time for escercisiiig; 
the afternoon is the time for drilling** Two parts of the 

^ Aa ID tho aXfifiHffLcpn hxp^t-pratgdin^ "kicking the hinder ; 

AlWrvK-vedft Tiih fi* 13. S* Belitlmgk A Rotb, Atid Marker W’lUiamt ^ 
hul Fnjfwor LanniAJi triuiHlateSt “ throibera forth at wQm«!n'a Uipfl,” 

* ** cymbiilA; and ii^fitnEniciitJi thftt atu 

Btfuckw" 

^ ii a new word, not in tho dioLidniLrleiL 

* Hcrak lip. oil. 31 ; Jk ISd £.''[Atliii]i]A-iupi<iiniB.v n^tAhiB.-tTiKflp^'w 
iniijM kAiAu I tad - ATvanturuii vldkin^'iS | parvJikbiia vyAyAms - kAlnh 
{■oicAhoAlL pcAtlpanA-kalAk I r^tri^bhagnu dvma tVApaa kAlttu IrE-UafigA^ 
KAiiivm^utthBi Qikiilii, Aa regAfdfl jiraitj^ na+ ^ noto «* fif/ra- 

* The tjbird OJkd fourth eightll-twrtA irnm«liAt% Wore noun, 

* Tlkt fifth w>d pspitk eighth parti Lmm*Jiikte|y after mood. The 

rending in the toit, - drinking « must Ipe a miftteke, beceiiw 
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night 1 is iJmr sleep-time ; tbe third j^Art is spent 
rr^tisssly in lying down and getting up." H«re the 
daytime is portioned out according to the eight half- 
watcheK^ while the night rnaiiifeHtly re*]uired no reckoning. 
The elephant-lines would not be near the royal paJacej 
hilt away Eroiii iti probably outiiide the city. It was 
enjoined that the clephAiits should be tended, exercised, 
and drilled methodically. Wliether the half-watchee were 
ascertained by a gnomon or watcr-elock, or were guessed 
at bv oteerving the BUn*s position^ the noteworthy point 
is that tlmt computation was observed even in the 
outlying elephant establishmeiit. Evidently then that 
method of reckoning time was common. 

Between the long half^watoh and the abort nalika was 
the muhdria of 48 minutes, a double iiillik^ llie 
inscription on the il«jfiik1ala fitono- inentionH the Greek 
hom, ** hour/" which was unknown then in India^ and 
explains It by coupling with it the word murta 
IIS its nearest Indian cijui valent It siiys that to determine ^ 
these a vihunli {m I read the word proviBiOnally) was 
Kct up, whicli seems to mean some kind of watcr'clock. 
It also says that thes^ times were to be announced by 
sounding some inblrumeut {asmnantl^) or by calling out 
i{thdtid'^)\ and the former corresponded to Kautilyas 
prtitixiii. It docs not make clear whether the hour or the 

“■ Ehifte coatinvoB-* hours for drinlcln^ ** Iji ulifsiiitl. The 'Correct teftding 
in Dtj iJuilhl tiiat frtit in a RPlc, prafipddmtui^ Lr»inin|r Aftcl maniac 
nnd I htkVtf udoptiyl iU 

J Br 8hjun» SftStri tranHlntes M *^|wo fCKll{if elghtl the 

inght*^ i hut llik nUMJeHpg l-emvcS a portion dl lliO night un»|7«cil!cUt 

Ami onlv threo honrS for ilcrp ij mHufficicOt. Bhdfjiw hCfO ddC* not refer 
LOihe eightli*fKK'la moofcEotied l^elore. for elepliflutA Aro Jeft m theniBclve* 
At night, H Id tnwiy o portion"^- Thu nicAniiig sb that cloplkant^ 
jkicep nlKiut two ihirtl* the nigbi, aoU are awnko (ttwl rcatlcwttbflut 
CB«-thinl. 

5 ,iRAa, inu, PL tui. 

^ miirhi reler toaUrum, frongor ctmcL 

* Ho I itMd it in my articlB i hut ifio word may equally weU be ™d 
with the pamu meaairiE, ami thui form would bo perhaps better. 
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uiutirirts was adopted the period to be iiotifted. but 
either quite feasible; liecAUHe. onee the principle of 
liie water-elock wag established in gen civil use, it was 
easy to determine i ts const ruction 2 iO as to ineafiure any 
particular period of time. The hours oould liaise bt?cij 
proclaimed hy striking or callings out their serial number: 
and the uiuhurtas sinu1ar1_v and also in a thii-d way. 
namely, by calling out their naiiics, for all the iiuihnrtas 
during li<jth day and night were diatingiiislied by name. 
The inscription dcscribea the satiup Yespa^i as 

fond of hours, he. muhQiiaa/' a verv 
natural epithet for anyone who was particular in the 
oljftervance of time, for the foregoing passages from the 
Ai-tha^tra show that Kautih-a htiiLself might liave Ijccn 
fitly called 

Names were given to all the 30 niuhurtafl, that made 
up a day and a night, by the Hindus, BuJdlnBia, and 
Jatns. The day niuhfirtas Aveivs reckoned fjoni mean 
sunrise, and the rught nmhCntas from mean sunset. Ah 
the daytime contained 15 muhfirtas and the night 
likewise. midda 3 ' occurred in the middle of the eighth 
day^mnharta, and midnight in the niiddle of the eighth 
night-niuhuidjL Thus in the daytime inuhurtaji J-7 
occurred in the forenoon and muhirtas 9-^15 in the 
afternoon, while tiic Wtli straddled acrofks noon with 
24 minutea before noon ami 24 minutes after. Similar It 
regards the iiigkt-muhQrtfis. 

One list is found in the Vayu 40-5) and 

Brahmazida (iii, S, 39-45) Puranaa These texts are 
identical, but the former is far fi-om con-ect. The text 
framed by collating them rung thus, the namea of the 
muhfirtaa being distinguished b_v capitals :_ 

Va^u and BraJnHd^da. 

Raudrab afirims' htthi MaJimh Pito o Yfisava ova ca 
Ajiyo "tha Vaisvadeva^ ca Brahmo madliyiihna-saiu^ritah 
^ VfijFU \H3t tiro MSS. SiMrpa*, 
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PriliAp4ityas tflthftivflndm* Indnignl^ Nirtiis lAtbfi 
Vilru:yft^ ira tiLlhAn'atn.^c» 
oto dina-tiiiilaartiy M ilivikara-vSiiimiitHi 
^aiik«-ccb4ytt-viie?iii;A vedtUvy^ pramii^mtali. 

Aj^kaixftd Ahir-budlmyall * Fa^Asrl^-Yftm&'devatlb 
Agncyai? cApi vijutyat PfAjipatyas tatbaiva m 
BrlLhinali f^aiimyaA ^ tatkAdityo BArbasiiat^'aA Ga Vai^oavali 
SiTitra^ ca Utlift Tvily^ro* Yiyavyft:l eeli guigrAhal^. 
eio ratrer mtibartdb syii^i kmiQuktfi iWa paHca ca 
ioddr gaty-i[iilay& jfiicya D^lika Aditas* tatlia 
kAlATastbAs tv imn& tv luuliiArtA devatilii eixiry^i. 

The iHOat interesting liete are given in the seventh 
chapter of J^ripati's Jyotij^ixdmanatdt which belongs to 
the early part of the teiiLh fsenfcttrj'J^ Aufreclit extracted 
one list of the muhiirtaa in the day and night from 
^IS. No. 7S2 in his Cntalogne of SaiLskrit IISS. in the 
Bodleian Libraryn*®- I examined that ifS. and found that 
ih&t chapter contains in itw ten veraea a good deal more 
iufomiatioHr for it gives also another list for the day 
and ihe night. £irlpati Brat sets out Lis own list of the 
day'-inulifiTtas {tr^ IJ and of the night-muhCiHas (v* 2), and 
says a tiiuhuila is the tiftcenth part of the day and 
siiuilarly of the nigliL 3>), He then extola the iniclday 
tniihurta AbhijU {V- 4h and particularisms which iiuihurta^s 
should 1>c avoided on the several days of the a'cek (i^ 5): 
but Abhijit and one or two names so mentioned do not 
iipj}ear in his pvrn list:; they realh" lielong to another list 
which he calla PurnriEc, and which he theu seta out, for 

' VAjc tathd A\ndm*. * Vfivn (frt^fmnfirOr 

* Viya ^ * VAya tf/ir^sriVd^ 

^ Viva Ajtt* iaihAhirJtmihnr!^ cn. • Vftyu 

^ ErnttiUedH Vayu Hr^^mn-Snnrn^* ; bat BniJiatAp^ ^wjnyai 
Ko malcLni^ aiubcrts nhott. 

■ Yiyu TrtJfifroi * \'Ay a ndf^^A jftlafiMlL 

Sfi !it«tfidi In tlic Briituli Mu^mtn a«w 

ipeHet, vqL liVp p. ALw Wibtamitt ft: Kciith, CatDLlog'ua dl BfKlldLiid 
Na IA 3 L 

pp 3^2. Tbrn rdlcrddCa is ddd to Df. kiadiidMi. Tha 

ih WnJkflr MS. I1ir>. I ciba it VV. 
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the day (vv. 6, 7) and for the njght (i;. 8), Of this 
Furiitiie day-list seven in^ihnrtfl^ are enpedally efScacious 
(v- 9)^ and eveiy rite that sUnold be performed under any 
ftsterisin should be pcrfomiod during the Tiiuhiirta whieh 
was dominated thereby {v. 10), 


The Bixiieian contains four other MSS, of this work, 
marked ilS, Sanak. e 10, c 103, d 23 and d 191 and 
these I have collaictL JCS. c 103 makes the enuixieration 
of the names of the ninhurtas perfectly clear^ Ijecanse it 
numbers llie names in fterial order, putting after each 
name its serial number. The chapter is short and 
interesting, hut I set out here only the relevant verses, 
?fc>s. 1-4 atid tj-S, according to the collated text, and the 
names of the innhUrtos are distinguished by capitals. 

J i>a ra^ nu pidJrt. 

Budr.\ h i -M i tm-Pi taro Vasu -Vori -ViiStb 

Vedha Vidhfilj ^atamakhab Pnmhiita-vahiil' [ 

Naktaihcams ca Vimi^iAryamn-YonayaJE ea 

pinkti dine dflia ca" paiica latlifl muhartfili^ |J 1 
ni^A-muhiirta GlrilAjaiT^lA- 

hirbndbnya'-PQ^AftvhYamAgmyftJ ea | 

Vidhiitr-'t'aiidrAditi -Jiva-Vi^^ n- * 
Tigraadynti-TvABtra-Samlmvfls ca || 2 
dinasya yah paiicada4o vibhitga 

riitiea tatha tad dhi mahlirta-iMnam | 

Nak^LranAtba-pmtinie mubarto 

mauhartikfl^ t4it soma ksmta ctlhub ^ || 3 


’ Wiiiteniilx 4 Keith, CoLtAlD^uq, Xcs. 1301+ 1331, IS32. Lvtcf 1303 
rw|jwtivdy. M9. No, 7siS in Anfrteiiit iiC^ktaJuirLua L, d . thertfenjiiw 
thnro, " Witlkor 214 im BmiDeftlST. it iN tery hitermim^ b^nuH it wa* 
rmivnl hy the BodNi/Ui in 16^, thn first Smiatnt ^IS. Lihimry 

ciUainiK), Tbo chattier h^iL9 in elO at fol, 15^, L "J ; in ai 
fcL m*. I, 0 Ha d 23 at fd. l!l^+ I 4 t at«l in d l&l at fol, 21^ L 4 

^ riiLS b onn nntM. » In o lo and d m diWfit daia. 

* Thii Vdrt® 3s in this TffHiaruOVnbii metrv, 

' « >« (JiViUja^ 'A,V4*. Tho n*™ j, 

nrwitml nfl (»ID With lit* W ^ Ab o m e^muly ^.gw, 

by numbering it 0. 

* l7f9LV-./lmc jti c 10, 

* TliLa verse in c 103 Li pLncetl after ler** S. 
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ftHfAino hy Abbtjid aljvftya^ 

d&k.^iyiibhininkh&-yaiiam antarA' | 

kirtito para-kakiipsu sAribhir 

yAyimlm nbhiniatArtba-aiddhj-dab ’ It 4 
Faunlf^iku Raudm-iSitakbya''-Mwtrftb 
k^ikb CArabba^ caturtbab I 

SAvitm-Vairaj ika-safij ui kau ^ ea 

Gdxtdharva-nlHiAbbijid afitamab &ydt 11 6 

Baubl^Ahvaya-ValRii Yijayo ‘nyo* 

Nairrtab Satanaakho VamnaN ca | 

antlmaa tn Bbaga-sauiuaka ^ ukto 

ya >tatua^ sa ca bbavel Kutapdkbyab * 11 7 
Raadro Gindbana-naiDR Dravipa* 

parivr^lbab * SAwqoViyor AgaT 
Rak-^o DbdtHtba Samayaa tad aau 
Eaiiialaio V^&kpatib Paoj^^a “- nArna I 
Vaiku^^bo ‘nyab Sanatro Nirrtir 
iti mubartAb 

proktAs trib-paAca “-SAiikhyA mqnibhif 
ibo PuiAjuflrtha-cmtA'pravI^jaib ** ll ^ 

Situilnr llatB a^re given by Ga^apati in bis Muhiirta- 
ganapnii, wbicb was puhliaked at Lucknow- in 1876/^ and 
of which there are two USS. in the Bodleian marked 
MS. Sansk, c 112 and d 202 and by Mabadeva in 
1 \V DP*lflrfli«K 

* I n e ICS iiid^Aayr. xfirx in in the KAtkoddt&tA uielre- 

* Udm Sitilkfa-. 

* In o lOA Cdr«i6^faJ; ec>m[j(Lre C3mi|a in ttwi MuKnrtuimiiJ&in, p. TOC 

infm. 

* In d S3 •anjUUmL * W TiyajpiJtA^. 

^ Id e 103^ d And mppuenlly d 101. 

■ A"i£liip* in W and <3103. Thia verse ia in the SvjSgaia Illl4^re. 

* In c lOv (wvd d 101 "jsonidr-r^AiPLA t ie. Kubentl 

In c lU mmi^. ” In d 101 i^a^L^rya-. 

n Inc 10 piiic&4ri^* 

^ This versa is in the long Prakfti metro i e Htt nuLkoa it two vefsea. 
Cftfid bare m I* 

« Wintamifet k Koith, Cetijogna, SToa. 1A57 ftnd ICSS retpectiTely. 
Tlia |ias^ga ec^n in ab. 4—verswi SO-S in L, Sl-3 in c US, mnil S4-ti 
ind^t nnd it adds infcmcat.Lcia aimlkf 1* that ia tbn Jyntiparmttia.- 
nmlEi'A varwa A-S. The first ahaptar deals with samTati^rM and names 
the 60 MriiTauaraa. Tlje liCflt ta^t li in c 112. The paaaiiga bagtns in 
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tilt! df wMeh a manii^ript exists in the 

Bodleian marked'MValker 159* ”,^ In both these books 
the day-ujubOrtait virttially agree witli those in the 
Jyoti^ratnaiuiilil, bat the night-mahhrtas are incomplete, 
SiiDilarly in the i/uAiiErfa?7i^?'/awrfa by Nilmyana, also 
a later work* where also the night-innhurtas arc iuconiplete. 
A ^S. of this exists in the Bodkiau, marked " Walker 
MS. 210" ".= 

L *t p, ID, L 10 : iq a 112 at foL li3^, L 7 ; and in d-JlTi at foL HTv L 
Thv list runa Uius;— 

SiFiS U-^fitra-Pita^a Vjur-Aiablio-ViiTa-V^dluijiah 
Vidlkir Indrq 'tha Ralfwi 'bdliila 'r^ams Bhagah 

muKarUii^ itnaT prdkLi dWA pp4^cA4i(Ua kraukit 
dilibOlrtA mJnUAU Sambbur AjAiltiUCarmiikltrayab f 

cAditfrt »TltD Vi^ovrArkat] | Tmki^^^t&njtau. 

li^TiEfft * L reads ifli. t In d 3K but thq true readifl^ 

may be ; Lirtidn thU lih^. ni/niH muAilrfaA 

.4Akr{hfuMnyn-/^ft^a(p£^ : filter this Uas ft fln« mma Ld Iw Iwt cqnlaiubkg 
mubarias Noft. ^ to 7 {ar 8||. *L. Ddirdif^^rh * all readlnga 

apparently i Enkcndcd imm. L c 1 l*i rirfraJbrji^ 

d3tr> TOwrfcft. 

^ No. 7110 In A nfmibt^ft CaCnlo^ft. Tlie ilay-muh Crtna are ftq fol. 1>> 
aiid the tkiglil-muliartnA on fob It c^Ih thirto iUhi-iaaVk^ but Iho 
QtnnmcnUbry inLttHJutc^ r.bem u laiiA^xk'Itu and (|UDt«a tbft Hrst thrM 
irarfiesi of tbd JyotLuinLtiiak^lA iseL Qat auU, iritli flome variatBous, ITio 
pajM^gf] ran* thnst In <hn MirdOlaTiitrti}itft metre ;— 

BudrAainrifa.Mitra-Pjtra^ Vie- VifivAbhiJJt-KEutlra* p&h 
Sakrftgqr Nirrtir dins tithbkvab I^y Aryamakbyo Bbai^b | 
riitrau ^ttihbur Ajangbri-Tajilrn t^Vnmj4 Gadairodvirand^ Harfb 

$ai7ft-Tvuf^rft^Siim.1iniiBa bljablkajq karya n^fLib aidcIbl-clAb i| 
WliftM *Le. h'iM-Mra, Aft l^ioga mujqtiof PrajAtiftlj and QLUqrdeitiftv 
t Or iHprhftL^^ Ta rtiarrt?^; tbrw: muhArtaA a™ rajui ™| t Or perba}« 

this long SK(>teBaiotk a|j|J4nipktly cgmfjdncs fivo muhartaa 
unlesa tlm foElowiog (aio) inaana Ihq dual /Atrf, 

■ Ko. 7SI In Aufrvdkt'a Galali^s. The irurk at fat 70 of die 

voliima. The lint Ea kiVoq iik elk. 2. and the mnbqrtAn are called 
kiMfA The verwe u at foL SOf^, L 0. limL run* ih ut In the J^htObivl krbji la 
metre t — 

ahnah Wnli ^^iva^SArpa-Mbra^Pitaro VuiwAtiibuA"EAra 'bbijit 
KEmlrEnrdmgnl’ NiiiawA i|ik j44lJlBlbUAty amikbyali BhftiraEi t 
fitreb aynb .Siiiarmika leayo^ 'Jacftraki^tyaiucA^vi.xo 'ig diti^ 

JWo Ve?tiur InattrnyasI tStlitlavAb karme^ki bhabttub Nmrtain J| 
Wliqre * The mstre requires tHaad [rerbaiM 

tOr there \i muob ikerplealag Imre, i Or iierbapa 

Jnd fyaJ. 
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llftrjtiarajana in hh Muh^rtamn^jarl, a late work, 
a list of th& <ky-iiii]liurtii 3 , wlildi atts widely 
ditforent, making tliem aixte^n in nuinber. It ^ Uikeii 
from tlift MS. in the Bodlekn marked " 51S, Sanek. e 70/' * 
The piLBsage runs thua, the naniea being clearly dis- 
tingiilahcd by aerial nuiabci-H inserted after iheiii in the 
text*;— 

Baudmb Asetas tatbft Maitras Carrato JayadevakftJi 
Vimcaiift^ Tumdova *bliijid-RAva^^a-Vfilavftlj 
Vibkl?avO Natiilandk-S ca Yama-Sainiiya-BhEgiLs tathA 
Sftvitra ity^— 

The names given to the nmhurtas in the day and the 
night by the Buddbit^ta are set out in the Divynvadana 
twice*^ first In a list stating the lengtlis of the goonion- 
shadows detenuining each day-mubiiirta, and again in 
Cl succinet lisK Both lists agree* subject to yoiiie small 
variations. Tbo first list runs thus :— 

Z?itty4twd4rtfj 

Te^m mukilrtumliu iniSni nAinAiii bhavanU | Aditye ticUyati 
i^e^ratipanrut^Ayilni chayayAiii Samudro nAma miihurto 
bhavnati | ^astipatiru^yiUii ehAyilyfitii Aveto nilnia niuhfirto 
bhavati | [and so on, giTing the names Samrddha, !4ara|jathA» 
Aiisatnrddbh Udj^ata^ Bamukhap (stliite niarlbydhjie) Vairake. 
Bohkta, ButEa, Vi jay a, Barvarasa^ Vase, Sundarfl]. Psmmabbaya- 
priipta) | ity etiJii dhusasya mohartani | atha khalu hhoh 
FuAkarasilrin rAtryA nmbArtfinL vj-akliyasyiknii | astaiii gate 
aditye lUudro nilEEia nmhilrtab I tato^ TiVrAvano nAma 
mubArUh I (ftud m on, giving the names BAmpreyaka, Avanta, 
BAniika, Gardahliap ftAk-^aSEk, (sthits 'cdharAtre) Avayava, 
BmlimA, Bitip Arka* Yidbamflna, Agneyiip Atapalgni, Abbijit) | 
ity etani rllrer niubArta'iiflitiiaiii | 

The second list tuns thus:—- 

Catiirofthab ^veUb Banu'ddhflJi Aampathali Atisamrddhali 
Udgattib Sflihmnkbab "^'aiiAnakub Botitah Balab Yijoyali 

^ WinKirfiHz * Keith* Catalogucp i&tO^ 

* It bq^Lhf an fd. 10* with tba werda 

* EJ. Ccmdl lb Xeil, pjj. 04Sp U4. 
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Su'v&raaa^i Viisul^ StuidaiiTt^ PambhuyaiiraptaJ? RauilmtE TArA- 
vAiuLb Satnpreymk^b Sdnykab A^nanUb Gardabhab BAk-jEftsab 
Ava^aiab BrahmA Ditib Arkab Vidhandi Agneyab Atapfignib 
Abbijid muhartAaini a&mlinS | 

The Jaia nanif^a of the inuhuitas arts aet out in ilia 
Sili-fjaprajnapti {Silrajiaiinatti ^-^Ira) aa noticed by 
Weber 111 his ^"Sacred Literature of the Jaiiis ** in his 
Indisciu; Sludien.* The list constitutes x, (sub-) 

jMJiuda 13 , I liave consulted four ilSS. of this work, 
one ID tlie Bodleiun * one in the British Museuio * and two 
in tlie India Office* The passage is in Prakrit and 
runs ttius*;— 

SiiriiapTi^Aapti 

TA kadbain te intthuttAQom oAmadhayyn* fihitd tt vodeyyA,' 
Ta efiam-egaasa oam aho-rattsaaa Usoni muhutia paifijiilta* 
tam* Rodcle Sete*" Milte VAyn SupTe^ tohova Abhicamde" 
aiohimda Balax-ub “ Bamhho’* Bohueawe f»Ta“ tsaoo Tafjhe 
ya BhAviyapra Vesamanc Virnoe ya Apniiide Vijoe ya 
Vlsaaove" Plyavame Uvo^ame ya Gaindhavre Aggi Vese 
Sayn "-risahe Ayavath ** ca Anmmaiu “* ca Aoavam " oa Bhonui- 
risahe Bavra^he Rakldmae co^'a^ 


' Or fSHvapnmiaii *: batU lofuu oecdr. 

■ VflL p. 40 ^ i alio in ItvL Aftt.^ usi, p. 

» \l%rkmi I^rit d 14 " ; No. 14 in Koitr* Caiai^Hf f^nnkrCl 

It \n cited as h, atid ihn paa^age bi^na at, foL 44"^ L 10 

- Marked Or. S L43adated Saiiivnl ITtftl Cite.1 u m at 

foL 3IM 9. 

* Om nymlwrcd 3379 ; ai=b«l as f; iritli |iaaflgv at Jol. ^| 4 * [, j 4 

Thu OtliBT u a new MS., nut yet lequind t tiled aa n i wiiJi a4 

fnl. 39^ L 7* Thn iwo are much alike evan m thnir nrrora 

* Only the material ranaliOfU 4ro no4wl 

^ So 1tlia finil tylUhls. irhicb YsHea mokwIibi i„ thn MSS. : pr 
parliapil itd, 

” So EH ; ibortened to in iha other ccpiea, 

* iB m, » lo a&fi, i Sett. 

n Iti li n In )„ Atimilt, 

** tfl » tMrtly Bva. *• Jf, 0 

>* tn m rfem. n lo h rimt. 


” In I aSfrjKfc«ijw i b . p nrfr»M 4 <«iy# • m q«W#,Mwi 

The clianteteir ffr iifipeam to dflOOte a doabled 
In m Aformh. 

“ So i *h(l n: tn AmaiaHt t b i* I„ b AnajAifc 
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Moat of these o^inies ere izierkcd off by a flmall upright 
stroke pieced alter aud above the final letter in MS. i. The 
clay-muhurtoa seem all fairly clear ^ and their names (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents added in brackets) are these : — 
Kodde (Bandra), Setc (Sveta), Mitte (Mitra), Vayu (Vayu), 
SapTc (Suprita?^), AbluCadide (Abliieandm),^ 3Jh:ihiThda 
(Mai I end ra), BaJavaru ( Bala van t), Batbbho (Brahma-), 
Baliu&avvti (BfihuSravya?*)i Isane (l^iia)* Tattlie'* (TA^a&tr), 
Bliaviyappa (Bhavitatman ^), Yesamane (VaiSrnva^ta), and 
Varune (Varuija). 

For the nighti eleven of the names aeem faurly clear, 
but four are uncertain, which are compriHcd hi the two 
eKpre 9 aioiU 3 (l) Aj^ive.?^yarw?f/Aj,where ifSd puts a mark 
only after the letter se, and {%) where it 

puts no mark after Ji/ioifio* I have not found anything 
to help to determine the four namea contained herein ^ 
but it seems that visaf^c (r.^A/ax) oannoi well be a name 
by itself because it occurs twice; and itahuiild preaumably 
be read with tbe preceding letters as yielding the names 
iStiyctriscr/ie and Btiomurisakc^ because saya and bfu>ma 
have not got the nomiu. teriuimtiou e like most of the 
other namefl, as they should have if riamcfl tlicinselves® 
If this view be soundj, wjgitfese muat be rend as two names 
Aggi and Vtse^ The names of the nights mu burtas (with 
their Sanskrit equivalents) would then stand time :— 
Ar.iarhdc (Anauda), Vijae (Vijaya), Ylsaac^e (Vi:ivaseiia ?), 

^ This reading - SkL t 

- l'i»cLera FesJuit GULtninari, % 402. 

^ i'ni maj rcpri^Db Saitakrit aaiva^ iartU^ ** ^ pepha|H 

■MmjMM. CAn Jhihiuawx ba rtiad iia ^wo nams3, Biihti lUld Sdirtv (^rva} T 
If fWn llict «tiui33eiriLtion will roqqiro to be fllttrcd. 

* 3o in X, CWld "Citri beSongfl to (is domieat«d 

by) tha dfliLy Ta^^Liu" 

* PiMctiors tVakrifc Gnu^jiiAf^ § 401 : and p, 712| 

" eVt ftpiMarv hero m ya after rowale ; and if yd in *rtyii be read aa 
= ro, dio M lift* not gt>t tbe nomin- 

? ixwmtft in x, 14, appArentty aa the namfl qf ona or bwq of Lba 

laftecft tlayn of tlm lunar 

JJUS, 1015. 45 
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PAyiviicce^ (Prajiiptitya), Uviuwite (tTfiagamn, or Upa- 
atmiia ?), Gatfadhaw^ (Ganilharvn). Ajjgi (Ajfui), Vea«t 
(Vaisvft), Sayimsahe ( ^bha?^), Ayn vaili ( Atmavant’), 

Ainaiuaiii (A-mama?*), Anavaiii {RnavanE,?^), Blmniariaatie 
(Bhauiaa ranbha?), Savvattlie (Sarvartlia ?) and Rakkliosc 
(Itak^a). 

A ooiiipavison of these lists shows Hint the muhurtas 
bear sometiincs the tmnies of the deitien or powers which 
llOIuinat€^d theiti, sometimes those n&mcs qnolilied by 
some word indicating that domtuance, such ns demla, 
Hhvaya. «a7yflaAa or ^pa, and sometimea their own more 
proper natues fonncd therefrom by ^-rddlii; and that such 
immea are used inditfereatly. the choice being gcuerallv 
detenniiied hy metrical requirements. It also shows that 
for metrical reasons free use is made of synonyms, so tliat 
dilfercuces in name ate often merely nominal, the different 
words used meaning the some thing. All such variations 
are therefore only auperticial, the various forms of a name 
being equivalent ; and this is understood in what follows, 

A comparison further sliowa that with the dyotisa- 
ratnnmala'a own list the lists in the Mnhartagaiiapati. the 
Muhurtadlpaka, and the Mulmrtamartanda agree except 
in one or two points, so that these three liooks follow the 
same aystem as the JyotisaratnamAin and hence do not 
rei^uiro further separate notice. 

Aa regards the Hindu nomcuclature, then, there are four 
lisU to bo considered: < 1 ) that in the Vayu and Brahnianda 
Puranas, which may be called shortly the ' Veyu list'; 
the two lists given io the Jyoti^ratuaiimla, namely 
<2) iu own list which may be called the'Jyolisarutqamala 


2,^RQkifui Paydi'a i 


* Appeam u P^ydrn'i fn 
" Roll! It] Wl0Ei£3 to til* iXmly Prrkispati,'^* 

* Medial t ohch beMmca y in Ibie work; Ujlts upMu. „ 

EfeiolrJ nbd * 

* E'i'Aknt Gmmpnjirf S| 8*% 348, 

* Tim rending Amaiaa* would = §kt, ^mrlo. 

* Plisohors Pfmkrit iinumoorp £ 


PnrdHk. Jftin. MHJtf^nttm<iiijnrS, 
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* uiid (3) iU earlier list wliicli tufty tlii^ 

VPuruuic fttid (4) the IJftt m the .MulmrtaruDiijftri. 

These four I lets and also the Buddhij^t and Jain lists are 
set out in the annexed tables, the simpler fonns uf iisiiies 
in tlie Hindu lists Ivbing adopted for convenience and 
Uiiiforonty, except whore there nia}^ be ^lae uncertaiuty. 

In the enumeration of the day-inniiQrtns the Xkyn list 
and the Jyotisaiatnamala list agree, but the Purunic list 
and that in the Muhurtanmrijari differ nlmast wholly 
tlierefi'oin and from each other. As regards the night- 
inuhurtaa the Vayu and dyoti^ratnamala lists agree very 
largely» though the insertion of Siva at the l^e^nnitig of 
the latter list haa caused a displacemciit during the first 
half of the nighh Here also the Fnra^ie list differs 
generally, while the Atuhurtftiiiafijari gives no list. The 
Buddhist and Jain lists are almost whoU}'' diUcrertt both 
for the and for the night. 

There are tlien five distinct Ibte^—(ti) the Purunie list, 
(6) the Va3n^-Jyoti^ratnainali4 list, (c) tlie Buddhist, 
{ri> the Jain, and (e> the Muhurtaiiiafijari list. Since the 
Jyoti^ratnaniala iiuptics that the Puraoic list is older 
than its own list, and its own list and the Viiyu list are 
practically the same, the Ihimnic list is older than the Vuvu 
list also. Tho JyotipratnaiiiuJa helonga to the tenth 
century, hut the Yjiyu Punli^a is cjcrtaiiily tnueh older tbon 
that, so that their cominoti list mu^t go back some 
centuries earlier ; honco the Purui^lc list inust be atiil 
older and is indeed the earliest Hindu list. The Buddhiat 
list agrees with the Purnuic bst in ijevcral points where 
the latter and the Vayu-Jyotifaratnamala list differ, 
namely, in Nos. 9,10 and U of the flay^inuhfirtos and 
No. 7 of the iiiglit-inuhurtfts. Tlie Jatii list agrees with 
the Pumnic list in Nos, 1-3 of tlie day-inuhOrtas, agreeing 
with it in No, 2 where the Viyu JyotbarfttpaniRliL list 
diflans tiiercfrcnn. Possibly then it inuy be iiiferred tfiat, 
M may be ^ jir/oH probable, the oi“der of the lists in 
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pomt of time tnay be this, (1) the Pumi>ic list^ (2) the 
Buddhiet, (3) the Jain, (4) the Vnyu and (5) the 
JyotlsitTfltTiaiDrila list. 

The Mahurtanmfijarl appears to be a comparatively 
modern work^ yet its list agrees with the Purinio in 
Nos. 2^ 4^ S and 10 of the day-muhurtai, where the V&yu 
and Jyoti^ratuaajala differ therefrom \ while no oom- 
pjvnaoii is possible for the nighty because it gives no 
Dight-Iist. Wbat its posit ioti is, I have not m fat- fgimd 
anything to enable me to say. 
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ETHNOGSAPHIC NOTES EROM If AES A MATEUK 

Bv ORIC BATES, JLA. 

A fARSA^ ^l ATRClIj the classical Parfi&loniaiUp lies 
Al)out 150 lojul-niiles west of Alexandria, on the 
Marmaric coast. During the winter of 1913—14^ witii 
the help of my friend W, J, Hurdin;^ Esq.* I made 

a preliminary archmolog^ioal survey ol the locality^ and 
collected a few notes on the tiiodetn inlmbitAnts, 

Much matter of ethnograpliLc interest is to be gleaned 
among the natives of Maim Matruli and its vianity* and 
during the short time the expedition was in the field 
some data of this sort were collected. 

Except for a tew Sudanese waifs, the local population 
111 this region is vrholly made up of BedawTn Arabs. 
ThesCp however^ despite their pride in the purity o£ their 
stock, are strongly infused with Berber bloc^d. This 
strain, and the fact that the$e Aiahs are situated on or 
near a great easterly"-westerly road, make it veiy unsafe 
to say that this or that usage or custom fttnong them is 
of Arabic origin; where the people are so mixed, and in 
such constant contact witli travellers, their practiced are 
almost aa likely to be adopted as ifidigeuous. 

L Tribal Divisions 

The Arabs about Maraa Matriih belong to the numerous 
and once jxjiverful tribe of the Aulad ‘AIj\ Through 
the kindneas of Mikhail Etfendi 'A 3 "ubp Medical Officer 
at MatrCilj, to wliom 1 am indebted for uiueb informatioti 
of this sort, 1 am able to give the following list of sub¬ 
tribes and families:—* 


18 ETMSiroGnAi^iiic fhosi kaigsa mathith 


I. Kftbiltth-t fll-'Abaydy, ^ 

\ represents 

by six ” houses '% 

^uz,: 

1. Beyt Z^hwftyb . . * . . 


S. Bejrt el'AehliAr. 

4,S_W 

8, Beyt Tarldab . , . , . 

4i_w 

4 . Beyt Zelayin {ef. VII, 2} 


S. Beyt ShnJiaii , , . . , 


*0. Beyt Sbibayd . . . . ^ 



*IL Kabll&li-t el-Afr^, j'yll ii- 
thr«e 'rhouaes'^* viz. 3 

1. Zflnla 

2. Beyt . 


reprea^jTited by 


-U 


8. Boyt d‘l^i^’dy 




'j'*IIL K^bilah-t ‘Ar&wab^ i!k^r ropre^ented by 
two ** houses viz.: 

1* Beyt ^lidmb « » « » . jr -j 

2, Beyt cah-Sha^' » , * , 


f•I^^ 

♦ 1 . 

2 . 


Kabllob-t el-'A$bibat, liZisU^jJl , represents 
by two houses % vi^,; 

BeytAbOMftfaa , . , 


Beyfc el-La^snmy 





*V, :^bi1&h4 eUMaglittwnih, sLj, ropre- 

sented by onp *' house via,: 

1. Beyt lilush l.^ 


t\T. Knbllah-t 'Awnrnnh, represputcd by 

three '* bonsca ", yiz. * 

tl. Beyt NAfi‘. ^ 

2. Beyt Aba i^rayn .... 

8. Beyt el-Hafjan .... 












Cainvl-BrAiidm (Mc^rui Malruh), 


























I 
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fVIL Kaljllali-t d^Ganm-Rt (cf, X, l>. 

reprc8eiit<^ Ijy two “ houseii vi*,: 

1. Beyt Umm Rezl^ ..... J 

2, Bcyt Zdkym (ef. I, 4) . . 

•VIIL Kabikh-t cl^Kinay&hat. yi-i-iX' repre¬ 

sented by three " houses ", via.; 

1. Beyt el-'Afjy. 

2+ Beyt el-‘Ayiiii « . . « » 

Beytd-WatAT . . . , . 



: iJl 




fix, Kabikh-t cl*Kut'an, represented 

by one *' house vk ; 

1. Beyl S.b£l Tsyih .... » — ' j’- 

•X. Kabikh-t el-Giraydnt, repre¬ 

sented by one “ house ”, vk ; 

1. Beyt Gamfi^ftli (cL Til) . . 

f XI. Kabikh-t cs-^Rfabuab, i-J , represented 

by three "houses'', vk; 

V. Beyt AhR Giraah .... 
i. Beyt *Ab<l el-listir. . , t 
Beyt ed-lVabas (ef. XU, l) . 

XII. :^bllah-t tl-Manafiih. <lai. 4:) represented by 

one " house ", vk ; 

1, Beyt ed P'ftka {cf. XI, 8) . oi' ‘^• 

+»Xni, K:abilah.tcs-Sanagrah.represented 

by two " I 1 D 118 CS yiz. : 

1* Beyt . . , . * cMr’ 

2 . Beyt AbQ a ^ s 

•XIV, KublliiU-t ie]-KtttDaylatp repre- 

by two " hons^ : 

Is Beyt ibQ Rfiibuh * * * ^ 

2 . Boyt d-3lAiuarsAb s , s . 4t-a,UJl 
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•XV. KabiiRh-t ^4-3* repre* 

rented by three " houses viz. r 

1. Beyt *Ohcyd Allsh . . . . aJ21 

2. Beyt el-’An'mli . . , . , 

*9. Beytcsh-Sbtawy .... 4 .^.^ 

t'XM. I^bllah-t es-SatiJiilus^ (Xo 

■'houses” given.) 

WIL Kabilnh-t el-Hutuh, repToscottsl hv 

three " houses '\ viz. £ 


1. Beyt oI-MnrAxf^nh .... 

2+ Beyt ol-Maoaf (cL XiX) * * 4^ 

3+ Beyt cl^W^ali . . * * 

XVIII. I^blJab-t eMAbulimalj, *L*:a-Ls^l ^n_--# repre- 
actit^Ki by two " bouses *\ vist,: 

*1* Boyt Gs-8anunTub » ^ , aJIlaJI 

± Beyi Wii’ir 

*XIX. lijibllfib-t Aulnic] lyjiw# ^ 

seated by two bousca *\ vb,: 

1» Beyt Gadld , + oujci^ t ~ ^ 

2. Beyt Gflbt ...... ^ 

XX. K&bllah-t el-'Aguruiah. . lepreaeated 

hy two ” houses ", viz.: 

1. BcylKutaysh ..... -U 

2. Beyt Ba'ld ...... 

XXI- Kabtlali-t el*Mawalik, reprcaeuted 

by one ” liouse ”, viz.: 

I. Beyt ez-Zuknh .... ^ 

tXXn. ^biJah-t 'Amayrah. ij^ ,0^, represented by 
two " houses'', viz,; 
t. Beyt Abft Rls . . . , . 
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Thost? names iiiarkocl by an asterisk in thfl abaA^e Hsfc 
occur ill an nbl atconnt of tbo Aulild 'Aly ^lA-en hy tlie 
French travelKir J. R- PaeliOp^ who tnivorsed ^laruianca 
ill the first quarter of the last century. Pacho divided 
the Aul^ ^Aly into four —the AulM HaHlf^ the 

Sanunmh, the Saiiii^mh, and the *Aly el-Ahmar* The 
absence from the aliove list of the first and lost of these 
naiiies does not disoi'cdit Pacho s divislotiSp nor even prove 
them to have become obsolete, for the list here given, 
though roller than that of tire Frenoii traveller, is not, 
uiifortmmtely, a coniplete onan This appears dearly 
from the fact that out of seventeen tribal camel-brands* 
collected by Mr. JLirdiiig King at Mat rub, ten 

helotiged to the tribes listed above (those marked wStli 
a dagger). Of the reiuainlng scveUi Oue was the 
of Aulad Harufp listed by Pacho. but not by Dr. "Aytkb : 
aix arc therefore left noaccounted for. 

2. Tribal WusiCM (Uranus) 

The camel-brands collected are as follows 

(1) fCabikiti-t —A line down the bridge of 

the nosop crossed by imotller at right angles (Fig. L). 

(2) KabikihA d-*A«MbaL—An inverted u over the 
right car* joined to a short slanting line between tlic ear 
and tbe eye (Fig^ 2). 

(U) KabiiahA cl-Au'itmah .—A whorl by tlie right 
nostril, tbe line tlien crossing the bridge of the iiosc^ and 

^ «i4im Jfo <f /a etc.. I>, 01 Paris. 

1827- PflcWs jirt E<micti Tlie equlTolenceii 

i liHVo Bol«i are E I. fi (in the above li*t) = ^hnHh fin IWho. lne. oit.Ji; 
il = Jjfmi; III = Hordowth j IV = ; IV^ I =; E 

V = ; VllI = iJhettdclKat j K = ZJ/e^wEclaX I X], 3 = 

i>icn«4^« (!) I Xltl = S€ntj;hr^h j XIV = ICtmeilial ? XV Srhkt s 
XV* 3 = ^Aiaur {!); XVT^ = Sawiiwci/Oirf: XVUl, 1 — t XiX = 

Man*Qur. j iiT c* e - 1 

* Fcr tlio origiji of tinrw mwk* tlm mailer i* mrefTed to W. R. Bnetb. 
J/arrwjK AVaiAyi I'w Am^^, P- LosiJun. 1^7, mud 

to thfl UterflUm tliure dteU in the 
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ending on the left aide of the tOR^Ie without a apiral 

(Fig 

(i) A’iiji*.—A dmgthno] Iin<!, utariin^ from bfslo'vv 

the tight eye, ctofsing the bridge of the nose, and cndiii"- 
by the loft noKtril (Fig. 41. 

(5) AtibiUxh-t d-Gama'at. —A right angle on the right 
cheek, suggesting a letter L lying on its bock ; tlie sliorter 
limb is iKiow the ear. the longer meets it near the angle 
of the jaw-bone, starting from a point nearly between the 
eye and the nostril. On the upper part of the right 
hind-leg a mark like a broad-headed T (Figs. iin. 6). 

.^TahifoA-i —A short horizontal line on 

tlie right side of the head below the eye, starting between 
the ear and eye and ending between the eye and llie 
iioatril. Below the line, at either end, a smatl circle. 
Tins. Sir. Harding King conjectured, was the eoiiiplete 
form of this tttiffjji, which was first reported to him ns 
consisting of the two small circles only—otiC on either 
side of, and a little below, the eye (thus shown in 
Fig. 6). 

(T) Xablluh-t f^-Stiralpmh.^A mark aonietliing like 
a letter u placed on its side, made by a line down tlio 
bridge of the nose, turning just back of the right nostril, 
and thence running to a point a little behind the coiner 
of the uiouth (Fig. 7). 

(8) ea-StiitaffraJt, —A mark BOiuotliing like 

an inverted U, between the ear and the eye, on the right 
cheek (Fig. 8>. 

(0) Kakbih-t es-&injrt/r«f,_A long straight line on the 
right side of the neck, reaching almost oa high as the car 
(Fig. 9). 


(10) Xabiliih-t ^Amayi^tk. also called ‘dif UmnymA 
Li.oUhi—A long mark on the right side of the 


' 'An « tbn Beifber fill*tivo cormponding to ilie AraWe nuiH 


^hO. lU 
a* 


occun«ec< SI M.!rah stm aot«l Ly Pscha. who giTea it 
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ncckt starting from behind the jaw and ending in a aniaU, 
ftcute-angled Jioolc (Fig. 10). 

(11) HarU ./.—From Ifetwcen the car and the 
eye a short straight line crwsaea ttie left cheek jnat behind 
the eye ; a second line starting from the same point ends 
near the angle of the javr, while a third, having the same 
origin, curvea below the left ear and up to the book of 
the neck (Fig. lid). On the left hind-leg two short 
horizontal tars (Fig. 116). 

(The spelling of the remaining aii tribes is probobly 
only approximately correcL) 

(12) Ei~‘Atatfm .—On the left side of the head two 
marks like inverted Vs, one on each side of the eye, ond 
u curved mark o%'er the ear onding in a counter-curve, like 
nil S on its side. Two short parallel horizontal strokes 
on upper part of left bind-lug (Figs. I2ii, 6). 

(13) A Jong slanting stroke on the thigli 
of the left hind-leg (Fig. 13). 

(14) Cofi/tiA.—A like an E lying on it® back, 

i.e, tliree short verticals joint.>d at the bottom by a straight 
horizontal line, placed on the thigh of the right liind-lcg 
(Fig. 14). 

(15) MahafUit. —A V-shaped mark, between tlio points 
of which tlie left eye is centred. This V is then bisected 
by a line starttiig just back of the eye. On the thigh 
of the right hind-leg a long vertical stroke, with a short 
cross-line at its lower end (Figs. 15a, 6), 

(16) —A single small V-shaped brand between 
the car and the eye on the right side of tlic head 
(Fig. 16). 

(17) shatmr , — slosh across the bridge of the nose 
(Fig. 17). 

A number of tbeso camel brands, or modifications of 
them, are to Ije seen scratched on rocks here and there in 
the vicinity of Ualrnh i and it is a regular practice, in 
those cases w'here an Arab grave is surrounded l^y 
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A ciri^ulftr ifUine wrII, to tiiBcrib& on one; or iimrc of th«^ 
^ioneH tlie tribal mark of the occiipAdt. 

3* Birtei and Cbeldhood 

On the birth of n child ita father, if lie can afford It, 
dau^htcra a sheep in honour of the occivdon, and the 
who assemble to partake of it dance and fire off 
their guns and pistols. 

Tlie child's navel-cord is severed with an ordinary 
ktiifcp and then tied up in a mnall packet with the hair nf 
a camel or of an os. Tiic beast from ivhich the hairs oi'e 
plucked for thi» purpose becomes henceforth the properly 
of the ohild^^ The placenta is buried in the earth. Wlien 
a child is forty ^ daya old its head ia shaved. Tlie hair is 
wrapped in a hit of clothe and thi.s h tied to the neck of 
a domestic animal. This anlinah like that with the hair 
of which the navel-cord wjis tied^ becomes the property o£ 
the clnld* The Bedawin have & \*^ty strong feeling in 
regard to this first hair^ wliich they siieak of as ** the hair 
of the aiigak 

In childhoodi ivhcn the boy or girl loses his Or her first 
tectti, thesep os soon uk they come out, are thro’aTi into tlio 
air with the exclamation—^ 

U L.Li^ 

BaddaU dirjj^ pA f/d ne^raith / 

** I have cicbani^cil my tooth for ihce, O star! " 

^ A pVTlAeL {ADrallsl itxibia aTncjni^ Om GAIIiiA Tlker« “ tliQ imi'^l-atring 

corefulJy kept, s^wn up lu leudief, tMi\ m Clii iinmkit for fcnuilo 

launeh, Trhitih Ikwiiufl thpflblUl'ii pfOjierty, n^Lfacr^hh mW the yoiltlg 
they ipv^ Dirtik (J- <*. Fnwtr, Thr. OW^h notifih\ vnL U l>. FJS. 

\9\lt citSfiff P. PAalll«ehkt% A/riktMi:! rft> 

tMmkU, p, Itti, BerlSn, 

* It umy bo rcimarkc^l that CqInhii cau^krlercd lii* fuftietli ilay of 
a ebilfVit Ufa tho fim criUcAf dute in iia exiitaneu Lb U- 

Cf, Pbay, tU, A |5j|, The OfLirvtkeA hokl that during itM finit 

forty (Iliya b dksttl is m dsn^ar from the hlaod^bcLokUig Um^n Kswlk 
i_^,Galrg. 
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Tbtj e^jilanutiou gii'^511 for this practice is that there are 
from time to time found in the fields white nodules of 
exceptionally hard atone, whieli are believed to be fallen 
atars.^ 

4 . WoirEXr Marriage, A^it> Morality 

Both the married women and the j^rla of the Aiil^ 
'Aly enjoy a good deal of freedoiu, which by the genenil 
act^onnt tJicy do not abuse. When a young man's fancy 
ifi taken by a girb hiss timt act la to secure the services 
of an old woman to play the go-betweetL Such an old 
woman is called a Itaih^ah, nsual 

wold ifl k-y t). Tlie hail^iuh carries messages 

to the girl, and is charged Tvith her replies. During the 
coiirUhip the young man regiilavly nddre^ses Ltie girl as 
I'd sa*adaJi4 e&SuItitnah, and he is obliged to fulfil any 
tftak or duty she may require of him. The wedding is 
celebrated with as much gaiety and circumstance as the 
families can afford. Sheep are staughteredf and tlierc is 
mncL p<>wdcr-play and dancing. 

Adultery is not cDHimon^ but la recogiiiAed Ha of two 
kinds—that which is committed wilh the consent of the 
woman and that in whieii violence k done upon her. In 
the first case the man is not liable, hnl the woman must 
bo divorced. In the second the adnlterer is forced to pay 
the injured husband tbo ef|Uivalent of the dowry (iJia/rr, 
which went with the woman at the tinie of her 

JT f 

marriage. 

The jMimlty for foniicotioa is more severe, for it 
apparently takes no account as to whether the act was 
coimnittcd with or without conisent. In any case the man 
must pay to the girFa parents the equivalent of her 
<lowry* 

^ A fiimilBr w kncjwn I* Atg^riim children, ifrho tew a l»t fii>t 

motli lawnrd ibu utiii tho cty : “ O Sua, givp me a new leeth t ” 
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5. AGRtCULTORK 

Th«j rielip light soil of Bifatr^h woold probably have 
encoumgud a certAm probci^Dcy in ngTicu]l:.til'll Among the 
local Atabs^ were it not thAfc ihe jjcareity o£ wateir and the 
uncertain rainfall ^ ho often obeat the &Ower of his harvest 
'Sq atieinpt ia made to utilize the namoroiiH agnculliiml 
ciiatem^ of Roman origin in the diatrictp and the shifliksA 
Bedawin till-—or rather ficrateh and bush-barrow—large 
traeta in a half-hearted manner p and thereafter wait what 
God seiulsp heedless of the poppies and asphodel which, 
even in the l^est of years, spring up and choke their 
barley. In sowing the Arab often mutters this formal — 

I b * Ijirf Uf-t".' h_s, b 

y- w jf' - .J '* 

Fil ra£i aiinnd 

Yd rai^dk min TAinaa^ I 

** O Lord^ give unto tiSp and thmej^h ns unto olhem, oul of 
Thy bounty!*’* 

In times of aevere drought the Aral >3 lia^e a rain- 
ceremony which is of considerable interest. The owners 
of several dclda dub together and contribute each $oiiic 
article of clothingjn which a pole or stake is then dfessed 
to represent a woman. This wooden dummy is called 
** Zara fall The Arabs take then this Zarflfah and carry 

it around their fields, shouting : 

iiljj U 

Yd ^ardf^h hdt^ er-mfd*ah-i f 

< la Koman as tee sdan^ity o\ raiti in thlA mg^Urn waa 

wall Tmitu Mlmdi ti Ontimm Htiifie, Heilbmiio, 

ISTSh par. 0:2 : "‘Libya Mamuurit^A] , . , qua* awSplt nqnam 
do non pludnt« nia par liicgiil^s annogi," 

^ Ht iiieHUt liUffftlljf^wilheQtpilMinM” i,fc "wiLlioonJimitiUhinf 

TLin* nwa glory" itf U WPed ftillijquJftny tq dimat* especially the 
overweening wneeit <rf » IkmuiIuI gitw, who r<«^H tbe cbligntiona 
lindsr H-hicIl tiS liAS la^ DtlLern. 
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The tne&ning of these words is aoniewhst obHCure. 
Ai\ ; means - a gifAtfe ", and the word was so written and 
CKplaiucd by my infotmant* On the other band, there ia 
a root -Jj «ith a aeiise of “ftowiiig", as in jijj, 
*■ freely flowing," and in J. " flowing teare, or 

“running water” Hence, it is possible that from tlie 
contest and tbe purpose of the invocation, should 

be read, ,i, “one wlio weeps copiously/’ Tlie invocation 
w'ould then have tbe sense of; 

" O Weeiier, give help!" 


This has n parellcl in the Algerian rein-cliaiit: 

“ 0 Anzer, nieiston os even to the roots 1" 

Another possibility is that tbe formula has been imported 
by tlie runaway Sudanese slaves wIio have settled at 
llatrrib. for it would be strange to find the Bed a win 
appealing for rain to an animal so characteriatioally 
southern as ia tbe giraffe. That the ceremony itself is 
orjginiilly an Arab one, and not a Sudanese importatiou, 

I incUne to believe because of the exiatenoo of a perfect 
parallel among the Bedawln of Moab, who attire and 
pamdc a similar dummy-woman whom they call “ tbe 
tiiotlier of tbe roin*'.' 

When the procession of the Zarafah Is ended the dummy 
is stripped, the ciottiing and finery restored to tbe lenders, 
and the wooden stock is tlirown away. 

Tlie Arabs occasionally set up in their fields a Jayai, 
b,, 4 . , or 6aw. ^ (a scarecrow’), a stick ruddy dressed in 
tluttering mgs to give it tbe semblance of a man, I saw 
at Matrulj, however, no scarecrows like those still found in 
]i;,gypt—ithyphallic duiuinies which the cultivators equip 
with parts that «in leave the birds, ‘‘who would not be 


> O. BnUrt. TAi J?a*leTii Libj/aut. Jt. 17®, I^mdoa, 1^14. .... 

1 J. G. Fmwr. TA* a«bUn i?rH«srA*, Tot i. p. 270. Am.awn sod ether 
pBrsItelB will te round in the ewne worV, p. 275 sq. 

1210. 
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frightened if they thought it wes a wornftu;' in no doubt 
aa to the sex of the dgure.^ 


6. Sickness, etc. 

Among the AuJed 'Aly it is difficult to separate tiie 
practice oE medicine fiiojii that of magic, the former being 
still largely merged with the latter. Disease is still 
regarded as in. most instances due to magical inflneucea, 
as, for example, to the evil eye The belief 

in the baleful power of the evil eye is very strong, and so 
deadly are the glances of some of those wlio are endowed 
with it that a man near Mntriili is said with one look to 
have killed a running hare. The fact that the hare was 
going at full speed cxemplidcs the concreteneas of the 
ideas connected with tins belief—the glance is conceived 
R3 being almost ns material as n charge of shot.® So 
generally reputed is this malilic power that it is 
recognised as a reality by the Bedawln law at Matrulj, 
If an Arab b convinced, and can convince others, that he 
has suffered a loss of property through its having been 
overlooked", the man who is supposed to have done 
him this harm is forced to make good the loss or injury 
sustAincdn 

And other ailments, tnay he hronHit about not 
only by the evil eye but by charms as well. **These charms 
all go by the general name of htgabiii, a word 

which properly signifies an “amulet" or “ talisman 
A itgab written to Imrm or kill nn enemy is obtained 


W^vrcrtl l^lhrit Informed me Dftliws t:K5‘pti»n ™r«rowa 

In Prispus lik* dummici, snd in tlieegrrent oiulanntion cf tLeui 

one bM fth osMllonl Uleitrsiicn of haw mt inswemte porutar HUffv is 
likely to Sprio^ op tg (hmuiil for n mUtthdeniood nurvival. Fw'tho 
Itbjp^hic or ioir of Uio mwlcn, EgyptEmn/ef/gfc reijmacnU Ufl- 
.iggrtioosbly g PrlsrUo of >tia or of Osiris known m hi. .ne«tor.. 

^ ■="«* “ » tim. which 

w bo dod^ hy foiling it»t on the eorili (W. K. Smith, WpiW 
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from A IocaI or itiuerAnt is thEsn oonCAskd in 

the tent of ihe intended victim, or in some such piMft as 
the stuffing of his saddle. When the aetion of the 
has begun it is said that the/(t^Vt has "bound him", 

Ailments ate to be cured, as they ore caused, by 
supematurol means. Thus cats, wolves, jackals, and 
snakes ate oaten as medicines. The invalid partaking of 
the last-named remedy must be careful to throw away the 
serpent s head and toil. Snake’s fat is thought a sovereign 
cure when need as an ointment for wounda 

Witli more reason, the local Arabs apply garlic to 
the bites of insecU, and onion-juice to prevent woimds 
from becoming iuHamcd. Wild thyme (jiJiJ.) 
ill cases of syphilis, the herb called JfesinfAiitm 

Ponfieam*) for intestinal womia, and that named jfa'tfafc 
*) for colds- 


T. I 4 AW, Divination, etc. 

BedaAVin Imv at Matruh is a matter of cftstonmry usage 
as intcrpretttl and aduilnistercd by the slieykhi^ In 
difficult ur special cases on appeal is made to the religious 
ahcykh in charge of the moaque of Sidl 'Awam, and very 
serious matters, which might end In faction figliU or 
feudH ana now somiatimcK settkd by Egyptian law at the 
hands of the Coest-Guords, wlm administer the district in 
a very efficient manner. It is the wise policy of the 
offlccra of the Coast-Gnardfl. however, to keep the Bedawin 
out of the Egj'-ption courts os far as possible, and to 
encourage BCttlcmcnts in the traditional luanner. 


I Tlii# obr»B 19 w I'M reUiial to lb« tjflng of kiietB- Sueb 

„ knot, tiw rM. 

rtlifiM tf«»u if" -^vrdf Algiifi. lOM. IJP- ’ ' 

Dnvii*. Jfnirfe, /NnuMiw., MHd Mte-. ^ ^ 

* O. w. FivyUlg. Atr;ce» Amfu’w-io/iinaH, s.v. 1 »mI. ii- 
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In of tliisft, the thief, o-i' the ^^'herenbouts of the 
stolen pTOperty, is often tJetennined hy diviimtioii. The 
tniiTi whose belongings have disappcnred goes to a /ahUi 
who is sicilled in that braueh of inagie known as ta^z^ 
Tho/((M takes a number of snmll pebbles, beans, or the 
like, whlali he divides into four groups,^ and tiaines thus: 

1 ^ ~ He tlieu pro* 

noniicos certain formulre, after which he is able to divine 
tbe sex and appearance of tbe thief. 

The tiiief being apprehended, he and the owner of the 
property appear before a council of sheykhs, who oblige 
the culprit to pay four times tiie value of the stolen 
property. If ho is unable to pay this amuiint, his 
tribesmen must do it for him. 

Injuries done in quarrels are regularly atonthd for by 
the paj^ineut of a line. On an appointed day Ijotb parties, 
generally accompanied by large iiunibera of their nearer 
kinsfolk, appear before one of the sheykhs whose espeebl 
function it is to adjust these difFerenees. The sheykh 
makes a dcae and careful senitiny of the injuries done. 
He awnnis so much for a Irnise. so much for a cut. and 
80 on, and finally assessea the whole at a total of so 
many sheep, or a cow. a camel, etc. Sometimes the 
OtTonder pays his fine in coin, the sums usually ranging 


' Th3dlv,sS«i inm fosr grvap* a,oy fn: in sympntlirtie tvl.tlaci w.th 
die locir ctwtJ.™l paint,, It mny .Uo l» pertiiwnt to timt 

pTDMiiw, Jw lio ™eo»dty at sitictei aiv griiwiilly »llad 

jjy. (ctM*, or ‘•quadrature”, ii, Africa Minqp, Cl. £. Doult^ on rit 

p auo. ■' 

^ tbuir 

t»rtinanee, J/urr niajr iigaif^f 1to« a " fr«,mai, " ■ Mii j. ll,s „f 

tiia E«ui»utia figure ,rl,«k ia 

and is iA ^ .h«le; duiM, 


piaiiimBblj- ffttm and trvoiin* »tlia arrAliEer 

finally, ythhSr maanA th# " Almighty'', «nd Is 
nlnety^niFie ■■ namfrUi''of God. 


"Oc und, 

OOP of thu comiqanirr 
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from £10 to £20. Tho olfeudor gfederflllj* puya witliout 
n iiiarmtir, whicli is tbtf more reuiarliftble as the sheykh 
ig not, if rumour speak truth, wholly insusceptible to 
l>ribcs. The fine decided, a feast is made, at which the 
plaintilf mid the defeiidani eat together. After this the 
breach is supposed to be —and in reality generally is 
healed. In some directions the Bedawin show a great 
deal of power iu *■ letting bygones be bygones ! 

The hearty cursing of one person by another naturally 
falls under the heading of personal injury, for iU effocts, 
ill Botlawin eyes, arc uiatorially diinmgiiig, like those of 
the evil eye or of assault. The Auliid ‘Aly comnioiily 
invoke curses on the Enlher and inotber of the person they 
are dniiitiing, with the words JJiJ or 

■'Thy mother he buried:” "Thy father bo buried!" or 
else they name their adversary " dog ’ or " aas 

or If the inattur is one which is serious 

Enough to coll for settleiuent^which in the vast majority 
of co^s it is not—the offeuder must slaughter a sheep for 
the man he Ims cursed. In most cases whore such 
reparation is made, the aggressor has cursed a man older 
than himself, whose years entitled him to exceptional 
respect. 

Murderer.s are judged by the aheyklm, who impose 
a heavy tint, called nj,?, dUtJi, upon the slayer. If the 
mmder was intentional, the diah amounts to some £400 
in cash or cattle; if accidental. £300 may miflice- It 
very naturally results from the heaviness of these 
peiiakies that, in cases in which murder is committed hy 
a poor family with few near kinsfolk, the compensation 
sought for is the life of the slayer or one of bis relations. 
Coses of this sort easily develop into family feuds, which 
ai-e ouly settled by tiie intervention of the sheykhs, who 
hav e a good deol of power in bringing about a satisfactory 
uiidersttmjing in cnscs. 
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8 . Charms^. 

As inti mated nlxive, ckanus play a large part iu the 
everyday life of the An lad ‘Aly, N^ot long before our 
AtriTal at Matriili a powerful slieyhh—one of the tlirce 
or four who owned a house—wialied to know where to 
dig a wolL A wandering Algerian volunteered to select 
a propitious spot. He wrote a charm on a bit of paper, 
prayed over it, and east it into the air. A strong breeze 
was blovriug, and the scrap of paper was whirled away 
until it w«s caught in n bush. The instructed Iiis 

employer to dig on this spot. He did so and found 
beneath It an old B^'zantiue cistern. Two months later 
the storj' was told me by the sheykh. who showed me the 
well and asked for the secret of the/u^'t/i's skill. 

Love charms are common. Tlicse are wTitten to order 
by a faktfi, and should contain both the lovers name and 
that of the beloved. The htgab when finished is either 
worn by the former or placed by him secretly iu the 
house of the latter. •Soiiietiines. liowever, another dis¬ 
position is made of eliarms of this elasa. One was found 
while digging a water-hole on the beacli of the harbour, 
and was ivritten for a w'oman who songlit to renew by 
its means the ivaniiig aHcctiotm of her husband, Tlio 
magic paper was wrapped in a bit of rag wliieb was 
probibly torn from the dress of the good wife on whose 
behalf the charm was written, or freni the clothing of the 
indifTerent husband whoso afieetions she sought to recover. 
As this charm is typical of its class 1 give it here: 




J U ijL; AJJI O,***^”*' '^■ n 1 1 

ill ^ , jT 

1^ aS J. jI., j. j 


*‘.1 L, 


‘ Fiir thn trsnicriptfoa snti trantlatioii of ■),:< ..I...... I „ _1 1 

farnulwl mv iruJi a. clear wj.y au,| „„ F,h(fli»h veteian. ^ 
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Tninslatioii of Obverse: ** In the oaine of Allah, the lfepcifn.1, 
the Composaionatep may Mlmh bless onr Lori Mohiuniaftd, 
bis famUy and oatniwujioDfl, imd give iheni pew». AlUh be 
\nth thee ; tbera is oo other God than He-1 He is AHfth* Bay: 
Allah is One S He is the EBdnrinfi One: He never begat nor 
iKgotten; nor He eny e^c-l- I« of Albb: 

Whut AUftb Tv isbfis! Ttere is no God but Allah; I 
must oU roiuest be made. In the name of Allah : Ubat Bo 
wishes I Whoever is van. it is fraui Allah. In the name of 
iUah : What AUah wishes I There is no resoure® nor power 
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Mcept in Allftli, the the Grtau. AIkh I | And (the) 

comumad bcJgRgA to Allnli." 

[The table h*t» JntervienM.] 

And again: May Allah Ideas otir Lortl Udhunimad, and bts 
family and companioun, and give them peace 1 ”' 


9 . DREAiiH, Lucky Days, Sufern-atuhal Beings 

The Anind *Aiy are grin beUevera in the jsi^iiicance of 
dreams, Tim Bedol n ho dieaina of a cliild believes he is 
about to gain aoiuctliiotS to drefliii of n good tuau 
foretells a good month, and of a bad man an evil one. 
To dream of a beaotiful woman signifies that not simply 
a laoiith but a whole year of prosperity awaits the 
dieatuer; contrariwise, an ugly woman betokens a 
b<id year. 

Faith in lucky and unlucky" days is ns HriM as that in 
dreams, Wedtiesdaya are held unlucky, aa i$ the last 
Friday tn each month. The 9th, 16th. and l&Ut of each 
month are very unlucky, biu the 2nt], 8th, Hth. 18th. 
and 20th are coireapoudingly auspicious. 

Belief in the fftmn, in gh^h, ‘afrits, ete., is universal. 
The >afrUa (‘afaril. pi.) are aonie of tbeni wicked 

and some of them helpful. Some arc found in the Helds, 
and they always lurk in the ashes of fires. If there is 
any eonnesion between these two ideas, It may be that 
they both go bock to an ancient belief in tlie anfmation of 
growing things, the souls of uhicli would Imuut the 
[jlneps where their enilxjdimeqts were connuined. Tlie 
'ajrits seem to have no personal names, nor do the Aralis 
profess to know whether they are male or female in tlieir 
natures. Tlioae/uK/is wl,o are adepu in magic, and arc 


^ Torrey j»iata out that tl,o 

ck™ not stovo rei^oeh. Ja 3, for ^ 

\* written in li* nriglnnJ [tl.ed««c>d form woutrl bo UjU-h 
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ca\Ic 6 fukafid control 'a/rHs 

by reading tlie proper spells. The are the devils 

who possess fools and madmen, and it is not wise, even in 
jest, to call a wild or reekle&s Arab lanjynit'a. 

Monsters of a supcmatural character are brouglit to 
haunt the waste places of the high desert and the sea. 
In the latter arc strange creatures Hke camels, which 
appear hut rarely, and Mr. Harding King was informed 
bv one of oar men that Bomctimcs there omerged from 
the tide a cow-like aainml of terrifying aspect and 
proportions. If this monster breathed in the face of 
anyone the person died at once. Tliis statement is of 
some interest, for it siiggefita the ancient acemmta 
of a famous Libyan monster, the Catobleps 
of antiquity. AJlian, and the Byzantine poetaster Phile 
(or Philes) after hitii, have left us ample accounts of this 
perilous beiist.® Its aspect waa to some degree that of 
a bull, yat it had on its spine and along its iioso a bristly 
crest;‘from beneath great shaggy brews glared its 
ferocious and bloiKlshot little eyes, rvhieh struck cold 
terror into the beholder. So virulent and noxious was 
its breath that if it breathed upon a man he (lied 
jjtraiglitway— 

'O^uo0api^ Kill Tr€7rXigff^*oF. 

j! MI'fUTl'MPTSa JXXa 7* ft Tl^Qir 
jfa^tourait xal 

te ifrtTTTfi 'rrapatiTiM.* 


» Far the«tttr»l til iha ynaa by tlw sphUnsl power dsaiHfid by llw 
word 'i^*! riJMslitA, me E, iJoatio, cp, cit.. p- 
* Aeluu!, X ril. H t Tbil*. Prc^*i^ 

Kl. do Fouw, UUE<i»l, 1730, pp. ITS aqq. 1 Akxnnaer 
•I,. Arhoawam. v TllO ibe 

Bta ft (iargon+ liktttked it a atiwpp anil dc-dlitred tbftt It i 

by k«i giftiicc, 

S lo*. dl., V, £1 sqq. 
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1 in ay conclude this note upon the suiwrstitious uf the 
AiiiAd 'Aly at Mntrith with a word nn their conception of 
meteorites. Tlicy believe that the number of niilixed 
stars corrcsjionds to the tally of all living creatures ou 
the face of the earth, and that the falling of one of these 
stars sigtiigcs the death of some auimnl. In this tht-ir 
belief diftem from that of the k>gyptian peasantry, among 
whom it is conamoniy held that n falling star ia a bolt 
launclied by God against one of the evil^nii—^wherefore 
the pioufl enclaiiu, at sight of such a star, “May God 
tranafiN Gie enemy of Keligion! “ 

10. Moors.'I NO 

At funerals the women put off the broad red girdles 
they commonly wear, ami as a sign of mourning wear 
white ones in their stead. Further, they sew up their 
silver ornaments in leather and cut their hair short. The 
mourning period is a year long. 

tl. Shetkh Srru 'Awam 

Mention has in the course of this article more than 
once been made to Sheykh Sfdl 'Awam, Jti j a—.. This 
personage k in great repute at Matsa Matrub and 
throughout the surrounding country, A tribe of the 
Aulad -Aly. the Kabilah-t ■Awainah, which has three 
■‘houses", even takes its name from this saint. The 
reputed burial-place of Sidi 'Awam lies to the ivestwaid 
of the little settlement (which is of very recent gro^vth) 
among the sand-dunes opiiosite the harlionr entrance. 
There the Egyptian at the Instigation of 'AbhEis II. 
some years ago erected a small mosque, where was before 
merely the saints grave with its rude enclosure wall of 
dry-laid 

The Story of Sidt Aw.iin. a, cotleeted by one of my 
is as tolJowa:— 
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“ Once upon ft tinw there was a pious flsheimflii nained St3i 
‘AwAid who lived at Matrih* He tad a little felucca, in which 
he used to go fiahinfi. He had alwaj s the beat of luck and 
to wnka imu-fflUoua catches- In thoM days there ako lived at 
MttVriih B wicked Jaw, who wondoted at Sidt 'Awim's great 
catches, and cutied him hacau® of them. He thouglit that he 
would also turn Bshetinaij, so, in itnitation of the pious 'AutIui. 
he huilt himself a U«lo fiducca. Theu the two went fishing. 
They went out together, hut the wicked Jew caught nothing, 
while Sfdl ‘Awftm brimmed hia boat to the sunwalis with 
beautiful fish. This happened a number of Limes, until the 
Jew became on raged and slew f>TdJ 'Awmn. But the Arabs 
faimd this out, and they buriod the good Sidl ‘AwAin with 
lamentations in the place whore bis mo&jue now stands. And 
they took the Jew and slew him; and him they buried on the 
isle in the Iflgoan east of the harbour, which isle is to this day 
called the Goalrah-t cbYahildy.'' 


I learnt from another source that Sidi ‘.Awain wag 
supposed to have come bo Matrali in a boat " froin the 
west": that he ivaa ever hdd, even in his Ufetime, to 
have been a and that ha died a natui-al death. 

Tlie informant from whom I had this version aMOuiitcd 
for the name of tlic Gczlrah-t el-Yahadj by saying that 
in old times there Jived on the islet two Jews, who were 
goldsmitlis. He added that these Jews were called Ishak 
and Hhgah (fh He could give no account of tlieir death. 
Some orour local workmen of tlm ospeditioa pointed out 
u ruinous cairn on the islet as the grave of the Jew (or 
Jews), from wlioin the placn was named. 

Legends apart, Sidi ‘Awi'im in his grave is to-tlny the 
cliief pereoiiage, under Allah, at Marsa Matthb* The 
Bedawiii swear by him aa readily as ijy God. alter wliicli 
they slaugitter something for the j>oor in ratification of 
the ofttb.^ The jiumereua Arabs who visit this lomb 
firmly believe that terrible misfortune will inevitably 
overtake the man who swears falsely by the saint. 
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Gliildlcss wonien deairing ofikpring n’iait the Sheykti’s 
tomb, and there, with rice, barley, and a alnnghcered 
sheep, iiinke n fetist for the poor, while the annual mottfd, 
or birthday FeKtival of the ‘Unxlif, is the chief event in the 
local calendar. 

The ■moled- cotiiea at the time of the spring harvest, 
about the middle of ilay, Tiie pious elder* of the Arabs 
announce to the people the date of the niolcrf, to which 
the Bcdawin flock from east and west. On the daj' of 
the ntofcd the commcnceineiit of the festival is prociaitued 
by the solemn beating of a gitatfc drnm. A great fitntomak 
then takes place. There are horse-race*, an incewuint tiring 
of guija and pistols, a contiiinons ululu-ing on the of 
the women, and a great deal of dancing- The festivities 
last from sunrise to sundown, and conclude with n whole¬ 
sale slaughter of shoep, which are consumed by the visitors. 
During the two Buecceding days there ia much praying in 
the ttiosque, until finally the asiemhly melts atid dwindles 
UTivcijj'’', not to Tii-cot uiiti.1 tlio following yoaif* 

It would be rash, on such slight indications as are 
afforded by the above data, to assmtie that in the cult i>E 
Shcjkh Sidi Awam we ai'e confronted with a survival 
from a prc-Islamic epoch. At the same time certain 
features in the account square well with bucIi a supposition. 
The brimming boatloads of fish, the coinddence of the 
saint’s anniversary with the spring harvest, the story of 
his violent death, and his power to grant offspring to 
sterile women are all consonant with the theorj- that in 
pagan times, the good uvify may have existed U one of 
those barvest-goda such as survive to-day in Svria, where 
one finds numeroas local St. Georges, etc.,’ of pagan 
origin, whom both CliristioMs ami Moslems delight to 
honour.! lu this connexion it is pertiticnt to remark that 
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the patron saint of Kuft, in Upper Egypt, ia called Sidi 
Mohaiiiiued el-'Aw6niy. and that his cult coatains a 
number of aurvivals from the old god of the town, Min 
of Copfcoa H is possible that a closer examination of the 
rites and practices based on the local haliefs at Matruh 
may prove that to a sitnaar extent Sidl 'Awarn ^ is the 
modem representative of a pagan prcdeccsaor, 

> TIu! Djuue if “ dotivaUve al «m 1 me*"* *' awiinmer ", 
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TABLES FOB FINDING THE MEAH PLACE OF THE 
PLANET SATUEN 

Bv J. F. FLEET. LC.S. EEirrn,L PilD., C LE 

TX «!saininiiig the astrological detsib of tte date in 
^ Saka B80 (p. 4^3 al>ove), 1 had to work out the 
basf^a for tables, and to make parts of the tables tlieui- 
eelveSp for hnding the mean place of the planet Satiimp 
that is^ his mean longitude^ according to the first Arya- 
Siddlianta and the Original and Present Surya Siddhautas. 
It has seemed nsoful to complete the tables and publish 
them, with examples of the use of them* so that they may 
be available for any fuLure work of the same kind.^ At 
the same time, I seek to gire them an interest by attaching 
wiDfi genemi remarks and showing the bases from which 
they have been made. 

CEJCEIiAL BeHARK-S 

The starting-point of my tables is the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga era in ac. lUOX when, according to the Hindi'i 
astronomy , there was the latest i^&currenee of a conjunction 
of all the planets (including the soil and the moon), b_v 
their mean Longitudes, at the initial point of the Hindu 
sphere, natnely^. the ]>oiiit 0 of the sidereal sign ^l^ha 
(Aries),® According to the Firat Arya-SiddhuntA this 

I Tables hy rirof*5«or JBK5«>bi (on d Iferent litiw) for lindEiti; botli 
tbo and the trttft plac^i ot ail the rilaneU aiJCDtdiH^ to the Pre-ent 
iiflrj'm-Sidtlh^Oi, are piibliibod In thn Kp**/ruphm ffittirti* tcL li, 

p, Tfl c £ IimI put wctii thw wliea my paper in qneilion WftS writUsn. 
ProfeM»r Jawbl'4 pmeeaa i« a slmcter ono* as ft result of much work 
done by him m r+uikin^ htn uUle^ But hla taMts dp not make mine 
unulx^ejiiarVt uVon tlio l^rmwlit Stlryn -Siiidhfiatft *, in the first piftce, 
IkccnuiiS wo want for any time beforo about a^ti, LUOO a inucb earlier 
puidfi than tliftt work i afid MJocuMlIy, becftUM tboy da not giTo tho vory 
cluae resulta wliieh are lo Ijic jzot from tny tables^ 

* On till* buttar ?wo mV fiftper cm tbq Kaiiyuga in JRAS, 1911. p. *93. 
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conjunction u-aa at mtjaii sutiri^, d.fl a.to., for tlie prime 
meridian of Liirtkii-Ujjttin, on IS February in the .‘mid 
year. According to the two Surj'A Siddiiantas it ivos at 
the piecediug midnight. 

Tlie yeara in my tables are tlie mean sidereal solnr 
yeans of the Kaliyuga : and, ns a first step in using the 
tables, for any given year of the Saka or any oilier 
Hindu ora, or of our era, we must take the oorreaponding 
year of the KalSyugn.* Each year is the period in wiiieh 
the sun by mean motion travels round the circle of the 
heavens from the point 0 oE ilie sign ifiLslifl back to the 
same point. Tiie length of this year ditfera slightly 
according to each oF the three authorities, as a result of the 
ditfcrence in the number of days assigued by them (oee 
farther on, under the Bases) to the fjrdiymtM or eaJcuIativo 
period of 4,^20.000 years which oonKtilutes the Yuga, 
.’liahfvyiiga, or Chaturyuga, the cycle of Four Ages. The 
lengths of the years are as follow's _ 

d h m * 

First Arya-S, . 365'2obfJ805 =305 (} 12 30 

Original SQrya^S. 365'25875 =i 305 d 12 3ti 

Present SQrya-S. 3fi5‘25875643i = 305 6 12 30 56 

Tire days are mean natural or civil days, each of 
exactly twenty-four hours. For calculative purjiosea 
they run frojn mean buurUe to [uean atiiiiise according 
to the First Arya-Siddhitnta, and from the precedilu' mid¬ 
night to midnight according to tiie two S&rya Siddhanta.s, 
But for ordinary use tlie Hiiidh day runs from true 
sunrise to tme .sonriHC according to Ijoth the schoola 

The revolution of Saturn is his journey roniid the 
hcavenfl, through the twelve signs of the zodiac and iiie 
twenty-seven TiniWmtm# or " [unar mansions", from 

* We might, at eovretr, Iny dawn won wldltlve eooatant the iiUce of 
Satan, puling to e^}. ef the U,™ SLUheritie,. for the heglnait.g 
of £9n,||A orn iu A. it, iH, oF for mty oLlur dioiH^ri ijEiitf, wid titon ^^c^€k 
Jar only the temolning ^ -j aavlhine. U 

i^ily gmiticd by t-lukt metliEid. ' ® 
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the poitii 0 of the ei^ M^hn bock to the point. 

His roYolutiou mid long^^ituilo are, of course, geocentric ; 
the earth l>eing regarded as the centre of the nnivei-fie 
in the HiiiilO astronoiny- 

Froiu Table I, wliich gives Saturn's mean yearly 
motion^ we get, m the tlrst step in any working, the 
number o£ revolutions completed hy him, mid, over mid 
aljove that, liis mean place or longitude in signs, degrees, 
inmntes, and seconds^ reckoned from the point 0 of 
MCe^hn, at the niouieiit of the mean Mesha-smfikranti, or 
entrmice of the snn into i[£*sha, of the given year; that 
is, at the niomeut of the mean venml equinoi, which 
is the oatTotiomical beginning of the year. The date and 
time of that tnament may be ascertained from Sewdl and 
Dlksbit'w /ndivin Calendar, table I, taken wdth the 
intervals between the tnie and mean Mesha-sanikmntia 
given on p. 12, and Sew^elJ^a Jndwan Chron€iogy, tables IT 
and 3Sd A, and p. 57. It is not always necessary la 
reduce Saturn^s place at that moment to Uis place at iiieaii 
sunrise on that same day, as 1 have done in Example I 
liclow (p. 750): but it is generally nsefnJ to do so; 
especially if wc ore likely to work for more days than 
one in one and the same 3 *ear. 

In using Table 1, the seconds in the first niue years 
Tua)^ be turned into even nunilxsrfl by rejecting anything 
ap to '5 and taking anything over '5 as 1 to be added to 
the integral number. 

Table 11, which gives Saturn's mean daily motion and 
supplies w'hat is w^anted for finding hie mean place or 
longitude at any subsequent time in the earne year, is 
in two parts: A, for general ufifti with the seconds treated 
on those same lines; and E, for closer work, with the 
ivcbnal aeciinds to three places of decimals, determined hy 
rejecting anything up to 'ODOS and treating anything 
over that as I to be added to the thiid figure. 

RcsnlU worked from Table I with the iteeonds treated 
/a AS. 1015. 4 ^ 
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a# indicnted uibovc and TabTa il, part will bo close 
enough for all general porpoaei Bat, if it Ta ever 
iieccjwary,—aa* for Lnafcance, if a nesultiog place b very 
near to the begianing of a sigii or a when 

a few seoondFi o£ arc may make a difTereiice in tho sign 
or the J or if a resulting time is verj' near to 

aunrise, when a few mindtea of time or seconds of are 
niay make a ditferciico in the day^ — to get a stilt closer 
result, then we must work witli tlie decimals given in 
Table I and Table 11^ part and most also use actual 
mipotca and sccotids, instead of even ininutca^ m the time 
of the M^ha-saiiikrattti: in sbortp wc n^nst then work 
with exactuesia all througlL 

Means may perhaps be aplded hereafter for finding tlie 
true place of Saturn, that b, his true or apparent 
longitude. But that does not seem necessary at pi^ej+ent; 
thci ‘0 tii'c various indications that the mean places are the 
right ones to take for tlic planets down to ai any rate 
about A.D, lOdO, And certaiiilyp if a gtatcmenL alxnut any 
planet is fonqd to be correct for its mean place tbougti 
not for its true place, we need not condomo the atatument 
on that account. 

In addittnii to the details given in the next section, 
which explains the bases of my labbsp the following may 
be noted here — 

The period of Saturn, the time in which be makes one 
revohition. works out according to the three authorities 
as follows:— 

First Arya-S. . * 107Gr>-06465434SO.. days, 

Original Snrya-S. , l070G O(i67Ol2363... J 

Presout Snrya-S. . 107G5'777J074GirtS„, 

In terms of the mean Julian year of 365'25 days, these 
lignres represent— 

Fimt Arya-S. . . 29'47fi«7a5SS2... years. 

Original Siirya-S, . 29'47pa&41922,.. 

Present Snrya^S, . 29'475G302BG4.„ 
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These cannot be expressed exactly in years, months^ 
and days, because our le oaths have not a nniforni niiinber 
of days. But, with the month taken at 3G5'25^12 = 
30*4375 days, the}* represent (say)— 

First Arya-S. * . 29y. Sin. 2l^i7l5d. 

Original Shrya-S. . 29 y, Sm. 2l*62920d. 

Present Surya-S. . 29y- 5m, 2l^3355Td. 

The periods given above are geocentric, as has already 
been said. Modem science gives the period of Satnm^^s 
sidereal revolution round the snn os— 

10759'219S days,^ ^ 20^457,,. years^ 

Slightly better Hindu c^pproxiinatioua were got by 
Lai la and the person who devised the corrections for the 
Present Swrj^a-Siddhnnta; see pp. 747j 750, below* Of 
these, Lai las result was the n oarer, but only by a littlo 
more than three minutes; this is due to his 
being shorter by 328 days. 


Bases of the Tables 
First Arya-Siddhantn 

By tliis uame is meant the AryAbliJitiyA, which was 
written by Aryabha^ at KusiizuApura, t.o. Pataliputrap 
Pii(.na, in or soon after a;d, 499.* The text, with the 
couimentary by Paramfidi^vara, has been edited by 
Professor Keni (Laideu^ 1874). Its eJeinetits in this 
matter are:—^ 

146,5G4 revointioits of Saturn in the Yuga of 4,S20,000 
years comprising 1,577^917,500 days. 

The mean yearly motion is— 


4320000 -ISO—L- 1- - 


* LiKkjer^ SkmtnJnry Z«uSnj lit (lOtHlr ^ S30. 

^ ^ pa|wr in JRAB, p. 110. 
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The meui daily mqtion is— 


146504 X aaO’ X 60' 
1577917500 


= 2*0063041318... 

= 2* 0'37S2479122.„ 


Saturn’s period of revolution has Wn given on p. 744 
above. A sign being one twelfth of a revolution, and 
n 'oaMuitru being one tn'ent3'-seventh of the aame,^ it 
follows that he Bjwnde— 
in one sign . 897'17a0o45290„. doya,= 

2‘45G3232156„, Julian yeors, or(pay)— 
2j. Sm. l4’4S453d*; and— 
in one nakahatrn 398-7431353462,,. days, or (aay)— 
338d 17h. oO-lUilOiM. 

Lalla, who was the exponent of Arj’abbaU and seems 
to have written in the period 600-050, introduced 
certain bijaa or corrections for the mean iiiotiuns of all the 
planets, to be applied to the First Aryn-Siddh5nta with 
direct from the year ^aka 420 expir^, so as la bring 
their calculated places into agreement with their places as 
determined by observation/ In the case of Saturn he 

250 “ ^ which he tb^ iiiead yearly 

motion from 12' 12' 49*-2 to 12* 12^ 54- sj^eo 
revolution in 4,320.000 yeata would represent 0''5 mean 
yearly motion, and 48 divided by 0-3^16, this frfja had 
the effect of increasing the revolutions of Saturn in eucb 
ft period from 140,564 to 146,580 and ^since the number 
of days in the fxr^nina remained the same) of increasing 
also the mean daily motion, and of sborteuing the period 

of revolutiom Thus, according to Lalla._ 

The meati yearly motion ijeoame— 

146580 X SBO* 

”4320000 =12’’*215 = 12* 12' 54' 


■ Th«t fa. ««»r(Hns la tho .ystam, l>y which eiith 

rnffivmrei 13^3(1% 

■ ^hfa HfahjflulhlnWdliida, Hi. Suiih.k*™ l>rfa«ll. Bbiuwm. ISSO, 

l\ 10 + Verwesi 59 , ; p. JS, | 9 , 

■ Lnlln, however, did not put hi, comwHoni in tlifa 
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Th« memx daily motion iNHmnio— 


I46jj80x 300^ X 60' 
1577917500 


2^0065231547**. 


= 2' (r-39l339aS36.. 


Aud Sfitui'n'g period of re volution l^ceame— 

. 10764-8S04S0U73.,* days 
= 20-4726611306.,. Juliim yenra 


L46580 


Of (say) 29y. 5m. 20-45l9Sd* 

Tlio place of Saturn according to Lalb is got by adding 
4'^8 for each year after Saka 420 expired, == EaUyuga 
3599 expired^ to bis place as found nceording to tbn First 
Arya-Siddbanta. 


Original Snrya-Siddhiata 

This Avork is only knovim from Varfibamibira's state¬ 
ments about it in his PailchasiddbantikA, which was 
written about A.rj. 550,^ Tlie Siddhiinta itself (its author 
is nut known) aeoms to date fmiii much about tlio same 
time with the First Arya^iddhanta, but is perhaps rather 
earlier than that Avork, The Pafichasiddhantik^ has been 
u^lited by T>t, Thibant and the MnhamaiiL^pfldbyaya 
Sudhakiira Dvivedi, with a Sanskrit ecnnmentary by the 
editors and an EngEish translation (Benares, 1889)* Hate 


the elciiients are —- 


140,564 rev^olutioTiii of Saturn in 4,320,0(^0 yearn 
comprising 1,577,917,800 days." 


I TIitMs ia A Vfliy -amivl lutjjer on Ow OrtginoJ Sarya-SaiMb^tA, !»>’ 
Sh. H. Pi%shifc:, in tJitj voL 10 llSiiiaip p. +5. It 

likely tli 4 t ihif nt tli^ wi?rk mighi bn f^tutd la BiLncA or Amicne, 
nA il, lieen f-allowiDjl I here down ta recieiit tinuHt i free, , 

Bkr Alfr#<l [rwin'a ^nif ^niihTne.M^ Caftrwiarw (l|f[)U|i»p< nnd bid 

Elements the BnriuHr Calendar from A.a^ lo IIA3 'Nn irid!. ni., 
lOiO, p. asu. 

3 Tbfl act.iuil qr csAlqulAtiva- pertnd qf IbEft work \/t tuvi ol 

]!!^>,0(X) yeoro dDim[.idjitng ^,740*575^ day* : bukI I-Iki nunibcm of the 
niroiution.^ of Lhrii pLnrmtfli iuHt irilt atAtcNl irt ivCtlial word#*. Tba bditoia 
ImYO work^l oiil tbo Iiunibrni of tlnf iwnlniloei for thq lonj^r 
from ilm flolakl# g'ivofli ki PiiAiuliiijfkldhriT] likn, olytpter le E eoo trmn^, 
p. Dl I commenu, ix i 
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Tiie numljer of revolutiona being the fwme, the meat) 
yearly inotioD ia alao esactly the same OB by the First 
Arya-SiddliKnta I viz.'— 

146564 X 360^ 

4320000 -1-*2136-=12' IS" 49'-2: 

and so the place of Saturn according to this work at the 
beginning of a year differs from his place according to the 
F.A*S. only in proportion to the time by which the mean 
MOslia-sariikrinti of this work differs from that of the 
mean if&ha-saihkranti of the F.A.S. 

The nuiiiher of days being more by 300, the mean dailv 
motion is slightly less, — 

146364 X 360’ x 60' 

15779l7tj00 =2''000303r504„. , 

2 - 0*’37a2250252... 

Saturn's period baa been given on p. 744 above. It 
follows that be spends—- 

in one sign , 807 1722251030... dayB.= 

2‘4 56 3236 826,.. J n li any ears, or | sa v)— 
2i’. 5m. 14’4H473d.; and— 

in one iwJsAatm 3fls*7432i 1 1560 ,„ days, or (mv>— 
398d. 17Jn 50-22407 111 . 


Treient Saiya-SiddbiaU 

This work is iveJI known from the translation b.' 
E, Burgess with hitncy'.s invaluable notes, pnblisbed in 
the Journat of the AiLei-jMn Oriental Society, vol. 6 (18001 
pp. 141-498.* Its test, with the commentary by Bartgnnfitha! 
has boen^giveu by F, E. Hall and Pandit Ba,m Sastri 

p aI <Calcntla, 1859 ) and bv 

Pandit Han SJiankar (Benares. 1881), It is not kiiowi, 
when and by whom the work was written. But. ns was 
pointed out by Whitney dm. cit. p. 424), its general system 

^ v p-ndn Bap,, 
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IS older than that of Bh&sfcnr&cliari'a'H SicldliMtiiiir6inaiii 

T * 

(written A.D. 1150). And Sh. B. Dikalut liaa mid tliat it 
superseded the Original Surya-Siddbanta probablj' not 
later than A.D. lOOO.^ BbattAtpala, ^Titing Ilia com^ 
niontary on the Brihat-SattiliitA, chapter 2, at Srome time 
about A.n. 086, does not seem to quote there any oE tlie 
elements in which the Pi’esent differs from the Original 
Surya-SiddhrmUL According to this work; the elements 
in onr present matter are:— 

146,56S revolutions of Satuni in 4,830,000 vififtra 
oomprUing 1,577,917,828 dayat which figures inci^aae 
the yearly and daily motion and shorten the period of 


revolution. 

The mean yearly motion is— 

= 1 ^' 50-4 

4320000 “ i- av 


The mean daily motion is—^ 
148688 X 30&' X 80' 


1577917828 


= 2'-(K)e85S4705... 

= 2^ 0"'3815082314,. 


Saturn's period has been given on p, 744 above. It 
follows that he spends— 
in one sign , 891'147758217S„. days, — 

2 450 3566 005.^ Julian years, or (aay)— 
2y* 5 m. 14-46026 d.^ and— 
in DUB ^iiik&hatra 39 S'T 32336 Q 908 ..* days, or (say 
398d, I7h, 3456308 iiL 


Thu elcTneniis of tbe Pre^nt Surya-SiddhJlnta, that is, 
ilH number of days for the 4,320^000 years and itsnunditei^ 
of the revolutions of tbe pLaneta in tliat period, may be 
regarrled os tbe results of b^jH^ or corrections applied to 
the Original S5rya-Siddli5nta. To I he Present Siirya- 
Siddhantn itself certain hijns were applied in the fifleeikth 
centniyt with elfect from the baginning of the Kaiiyuga; 


^ /ncLaFi p. S. 
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and by one of Lheni the numbor of revolutions of Saturn 
was raised to 146,580 in the dsfiij^intwof the snino number 
of years and day< 1.1 
Tliia further miaed— 

the menu 3 'eai ly motion to 12 “ 215= 12 “ 12 ' 54 ', and 
the meftii daily motion to 2 ' 0''’39l3G4a560„.; 
and reduced— 

the period of revolution to 10764*891 7178332 ... days. 

The place of Saturn according to tins bJja jg got by 
adding 3''6 for each year, from the loginning of the 
Kati 3 ’tiga, to his place as fomid according to the Ptaaent 
Sury n'.Siddhrti 110 . 

EiAMl*LEH 


The place of Saturn mema here his place by mean 
motion; that is, his mean bngitiule. 

The times are for mean G.O a.m., at t'jjmu, the 

Himla Gr^n wioh. 

The nakshiitrfts qto tnkei^ Adcordiiig to tho e^iuftl-sniico 
sy^tem^ by which each of them loeastir^ la'’ 20 .^ 

1. was the place of Saturn, according to tl.e 

Fir*it Aryo-Siddhantn, at mean sunrise on 25 Auguat, 
a.l). 458. on wlirch day there began the Hthi Aivina iukla l" 
S80 expired ? 

Sake 380 expired being the Kaliymga vear 355!) 
expiriH}, wf proceed as follow^; omitting the- ievotutiona 
os not being wanted for pi^sent purposes, but Ijearing 


Jy^ihMjtra or Hl^tOrr of tinfiaii A^nHioiiiv a wi i i 

tlKM correct ica*. it not. bauwn i bnt tlmy ere auiai (n t|io 

hund^ of i.)« revoktloo*. ia ,bc >ldk„™„,|i., n ^!o«hk*»I 
Ly S.| AMtlior of I bat aoeie ttiMne. o resilient of Bojutee, i, 

| 4 J Jbftii'ia writLJBn it in U;?*, It tobocirjlLt 

t 1 »l t 1 i» number of revolutioii* thu» BjHiigu«| U> Hatwii. Vit ™« 

tho sunn Vitb t)uit tfhitli multi imm theCOrreotlOii for* ^tutfi liiiKliHl 

by LulU to th„ Ftr»t Arrn SklilllAnm. “I’*^**^ 

> Forttie n^e*rtiry.letiiU of Ll.n i^-Auio^, iwoHing ,o l«,t. tl.ii 

/eifbin 
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in mind tbut everj* twelve add one more revolution^ 

and we have to take into account here only die exce^ 
over the revolutions:— 

By Table I, coh A :— 

S e r 


years; 3000 
500 
50 
9 


9 11 0 0 

11 16 50 0 

8 10 41 0 

3 10 65 23 


Plate of Saturn at mean M^sha- 
saihkrAnd, Saka 380 expir^Kl, on 
aO March, a.d. 458, at 15ln STm. . S 23 26 23 


We reduce tliiH for mean aunrise iin that entile day by 
deducting his motion for loh. 27 or say 15h. 24 in., at 
1 hour ^ 5^ and 12 Hiiiiutes= I*,^ 77% = T 17* :— 

from . . . * 8 as 26 23 

deduct for 15h. 24ni. « 117 

Place of Saium at mean sunrise on 
SO March. A.n. 45S . ; * . S 28 25 6 


Since 20 March is the day 70 of the year A.D. 453, and 
25 August is tlie day 237, we proceed for 237 -— ■ 70 = 153 
days, M’hich will take us from any partkutar imomcnt (in 
this case, mean sunrise) on 20 March to tlie same moment 
oji 25 August :— 

f. « » m 


to . . , 

ttild for davB t'^able 11, 
part A):— 

days: 100 
50 
S 

Place of Satnm at mean sunrise on 
25 August, A.D. 458 


S 28 45 . G 


3 20 sa 

1 40 10 

10 3 


9 3 42 Q 


Accordingly, at mean snnrise on the given day. Saturn 
had completed nine signs of his current revolution, and 
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I. Mean yeailj motion 


A 


B 


Fmer Akta axd OaicixNAL 
Si^nvA StDbUAsr.%a 


Fkisest SinuWAitTA 



! 

T 


f 

1 

1 

H- 

r 

a 

- 

I 

m 

1 



12 

19 

492 



12 

12 f 

50'4 

2 



24 

25 

38-4 



24 

25 

40-8 

3 


1 

6 

38 

27-6 


1 

6 

38 

31-3 

4 


1 

18 

51 

16-8 


1 

13 

51 

210 

6 


2 

1 

4 

60 


2 

1 

4 

120 

6 


2 

13 

16 

552 


2 

13 

17 

24 

7 


2 

25 

99 

44-4 


2 

25 

29 

52*8 

8 


3 

7 1 

49 

33-6 


3 

7 

42 

43-2 

9 


3 

19 

55 

22-8 


3 

19 

55 

330 

10 


4 

- 

8 

120 


4 

2 

8 

•240 

ao 


8 

4 

le 

240 


a 

4 

16 

48 0 

30 

1 

0 

6 

24 

36-0 

1 

0 

6 

25 

120 

40 

1 

4 

8 

32 

480 

1 

4 

8 

33 

36-0 

60 

1 

8 

10 

41 

OO 

1 

8 

10 

42 

OO 

60 

2 

0 

12 

49 

120 

q 

0 

12 

50 

240 

70 

a 

4 

14 

57 

240 

2 

4 

14 

58 

480 

80 

2 

1 s 

17 

a 

, 36 0 

2 

8 

1 

7 

120 

90 

3 

0 

19 

13 

480 

3 

0 

19 

15 

360 

100 

3 

4 

21 

22 

00 

3 

4 

-31 

24 

00 

aoo 

0 


12 

44 

00 

6 

■ 9 

12 

4S 

OO 

300 

to 

1 2 

4 

6 

00 

10 

, 2 

4 

12 

00 

400 

13 

6 

25 

28 

00 

13 

G 

25 

36 

00 

600 

16 

11 

16 

50 

DO 

16 

11 

li 

0 

00 

600 

20 

4 

8 

12 

00 

20 

4 

a 

24 

00 

700 

•23 

a 

29 

34 

OO 

i 23 

8 

29 

48 

OO 

800 

i 

1 

20 

56 

OO 

1 27 

1 

21 

12 

OO 

900 

30 

6 

12 

18 

OO 

' 30 

: 6 

12 

36 

00 

1000 

33 

: 11 

3 

40 

00 

33 

11 

4 

l> 

OO 

2000 

67 


7 

20 

OO 

67 

in 

8 

0 

OO 

3000 

101 

! 0 

11 

0 

00 

101 


12 

0 

00 

4000 

135 

■ 8 

14 

40 

00 

135 

' 8 

16 

0 

00 

5000 

160 

i 

18 

20 

00 

169 

i ^ 

20 

0 

I OO 
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XL dail7 motion 

A. For all tke throe Siddhaulas: with even aecondi!. 


For pnrta of n day, 1 hour = 5^ ^ 12 ininutoa = 


days 


f 

r 

ll 

a 

t 

" 

d# y 5 

’ I 

_ ! 

i 

p 1 

1 

days 

9 



1 


2 

0 6 


12 

2 

20 


40 

8-' 

70 

2 

20 ; 

20* 

2 


■i 

1 7 


J4 

3 

30 

1 

0 

11 

80 

2 

40 

301= 

3 


6 

1 8 


Ifi 

3 

40 

1 

20 

15 

go' 

3 

0 

S4 

4 


8 

2| 9 


IS 

3 

SO 

i 

40 

1{I 

100 

3 

20 

38 

b 


10 

2' 10 


20 

1 

60 

2 

; 0 

'23' 

200 

6 

41 

18 




1 






1 

I 1 
1 

300 

Itl 

1 

1 

53® 


* Fjk t\w ^orjA'SkliihfliiLKp tlio seocfiiiA ham itm in* 

* Fcifthfl tlio Bflcoiod? Jj^rtiro 311 

« Far tho. P,S.S.^ ihv Jscre an? 5+r 


B. For the i^piiTnU? Sidclhaoitfis: with nctunl secood^^ 



FiKSfT AnVA 1 

OKi44ll?;AL Sr BY A 

PKISBENT ScfiYA 


4 

I 

r n 

i 

' 

- i 

= 1 

p 


1 

1 

2 

0-378 


2 

0-378 


2 

0-382 

2 


4 

O'758 1 


4 ; 

0-758 


4 

0-763 

3 


6 

1-135 


e 

1-136 


8 

1145 

4 


8 

1-613 


8 1 

1-513 

1 

8 

1-626 

5 


10 

1-801 


10 

1-801 

1 

10 

1-008 

6 


12 

2*200 


12 

2-269 

( 

12 

2-289 

7 


14 

2-848 


14 

2-648 1 


14 

2-671 

8 


18 

S-028 ' 


16 ' 

3il2C 

1 

18 

3062 

9 

1 

18 

3-404 


IS 

3-404 


IS 

3-434 

10 


20 

3 782 


20 

3-782 


20 

3-815 

20 


40 

7-505 


40 

1 7'565 


40 

1 7-630 

30 

1 

0 

11-347 

1 

D 

1 11-347 

, 1 

0 

i 11-44S 

40 

1 

20 

15-130 

1 

■20 

15*129 

1 

20 

15-280 

60 

1 

40 

18-912 

1 

40 

18-011 

1 

40 

1 10-075 

60 

2 

0 

22 005 

2 

0 

22-604 

2 

0 

. 22 890 

70 

2 

20 

28-477 

■2 

20 

20-470 

2 

20 

1 28-708 

80 

2 

40 

S0‘260 i 

2 

] 40 

30-258 

' 2 

40 

30-521 

90 

3 

1 0 

34-042 

3 

0 

34040 

3 

0 

34-338 

100 

3 

30 

37-825 

3 

1 20 

37*823 

8 

20 

38-151 

200 


' 41 

15-650 

0 

41 

I5‘845 

6 

! 41 

16 302 

300 

1{) 

1 1 

53-474 

‘ 10 

I 

53-488 

10 

1 

54 452 
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was at the point T +2' 6* of the tenth sign ^lakara 
(CapriconiBa). 

Also, aincre 9‘3^ = 273^ and the nuhkatru Uttara- 
ABha^lm begins at 266° 40' and ends at 280^ he was 
at the point 273* +2' 6*-266’ 40’= 7* 2' O” of that 
•nakshaira. 


2. When, recording to the Hrst ATj'a-SiddIjatita. did 
Saturn enter the nnfofAalm Uttara-AshadJm, in whicli, 
R3 we have found above, he was on 25 August, a.d, 458, 
in ^aka 380 expired 7 

It ie seen almost at a glance that this must have been 
before the beginning of Saka 380 expired, and in the 
preceding year. Aceordingly, we proceed as follows 
From Example 1 


Place of Saturn at mean Urcahn- 
sathkmnt), Saka 380 expired 

deduct mean yearly niotion for 
one year < Table I, col. A) . 

Place of Saturn at mean ^&;ha- 
saihkrnnti, Saka 370 expired, on 
20 March, A,l>. 4S7, at Oh. I4m. 

deduct for Oil. ]4ni., or say 
Oh. 12m., at Ih, = 6* and 
]2m. = r . 

Place of Saturn at mean snnriee on 

20 iMftnch, A.p. 457 


s a ^ m 


8 28 26 23 


12 12 40 


8 16 13 34 


46 


8 16 12 4S 


Since a* 16*--256°, and 
206* 40'.— 


Uttain* 


Ashfidha begins at 


from . . . . . 

deduct place at mean sum-ise 
on 20 March, A.IK 457 » 


266 40 0 

2S6 12 48 


remainder 


10 27 12 
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This remainder is the diSt$Lnce whleh Satiira then had 
to goto enter UttaTa-AshudhfL It aiiioutits to 12’*^ 
which, at 2" per day^ represenfea roughly (but apprecLably 


Jes 3 than) 313| days. We try for 312 days 

i: — 

B 

* 


distance to go 

10 

27 

12 

deduct for days (Table II, 




part A) — 




dayat 300 ^ 

10 

1 

53 

10 - 


20 

4 

2 , 


4 

1 


10 

25 

58 

remainder still to go 


1 

14 

This renminder being less than the mean 

motion for 

ono 

day, via. 2^ wa see that we have got the right day. 


Now^ 20 Slarch being the day 79 of the year aM- 457, 

we have 79+312=391 — 365 = 26, wdiidi 

takes 

ua from 

any particular tuoiiicnt (in this case, mean sunrise) on 
20 March, A.l>. 457, to tlie aaroe moment on 26 Jiknuarj", 

A.D. 458. Accordingly, we have;— 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 


1- 

if 

20 March, a.D. 457 

S56 

12 

48 

add tor 3 L 2 days> as above , 

10 

25 

58 

Place of Saturn at mean sunrise on 




26 January, A.D. 458 

266 

38 

48 

Saturn then still liad to go 1^ iVt or say 

r IS' 

, to euter 


UttAra-ABhAdhh: and at 5^ per hour this nepreseata 
75-rS Et 15 houra, 

Accordioglyj he entered Uttara-Ashadhft at 13 houra 
after mean sunrise on 26 JanuarVj 458, 


3. In the same period, and again according to the First 
Arya-Siddliftnta^ on what day did Saturn leave Uttara- 
AaliAdha and enter the next Srava^a i 
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Tliia be get from wlmt we hava werkeii under 
Example 2, thus:— 

We bave found there that Saturn entered Uttara- 
AshAdha at 15 houra after mean anurise on 36 Jimuary^ 
A.D. 458. 

His time in each mikJifiatra {see p. 748 above) ss 
398d. ITL 5011490m. 





a 

h 

tn 

to day and titue m 

January^ 




A,P. 45S , 


. 

. -26 

15 

0 

add for one nak^haira 


. 368 

17 

30 




425 

8 

30 

deduct days— 






in 458 

. 

365 




in Jan.p A.D. 459 


31 




in Febi, „ 

* 

2S 

- 424 



remainder . 

. 


1 

8 

50 


That is, he left Uttam-AshidbA and entered i^rava^a 
at 8h. 50 m. alter mean aunri&o on tbe day 1 after 
28 February, that is* oo I Marcli, a.d. 459. 

RtmarL —By actual working from the mean 
saihkr&nti in a.D. 458^ we should hnd the tiuo to be 
0 hours. The di^eroiice^ 10 minuteSt = less than of 
longittnle. is due to the way in which we have workedp 
and ia negUgibk for present purposes : we only w^anted to 
fix the day \ and the time ie so far from sunrise an to 
leave no doubt as to tliat. But this prooess of carrying 
on—(and so, also,^ that of carrjung bock, used under 
Example 2 by deducting for a year instead of timking 
a separate calcnlaLion)—must be used cautiously. 









MI^^C^ELLANEOUS CO^U! U^TlCATIOJfS 


me s^n'EFJX .4^ the indo-csixese languages 

Un<icr the modest title **Siir quelqucs testes fmcieos 
de chTiiois peirl4”^ M. tlenri M^yipeio hfts made a most 
rerQAi'kabb contribution to the lii^tory of the Cliineae 
Ungnage, which takes the same high rank ns T. Watters' 
E63a^9Qi\ the Chines idwy«.£t5fe, published in IMB aml^ 
like the latter, will fonfii a fundaiDeutsitl hmsia for the 
elaboration of a real life-history of Chineso speech to be 
written in the future. The careful study of 1[. Jla^pero^ 
based on the critical analysis of five ChincEKi Buddhist 
works iraeeable tO the ninth eeuturyi discloses for the first 
time what haa come down to us of the i-cinaiua of the 
coUoqiiitd language of tlioHC days" the rich material being 
well arranged under eonveuiciit graiuinatical eategorieu. 
It is, bowerer, not onl}' for the liistorical grain mar ol 
CbincsOt but also for thu eonipamtive study of Indi> 
Chinese languages that M. Maspero's researehes are of 
prime importance 1 and for this reason I take tile liWrty 
to draw the attention of student:^ of Iiido-ChinMO philology 
to the interesting work o£ this seholar, aimultaiieously 
demonstrating through a practical example howhiH studies 
may be rendered useful and fertilo in tiieir application to 
cognate languages. It is as a tribute to 3L llaspera's 
schoiai'ship^ and an expression of my grateful recognition 

^ Buli&tio tlfl I'Ekfolir froncai^e dE]i:trum^vOrieai:i vqt, Nnotr 4p ini4. 

■ Atc<«tDpL4 La this dinsetiem Jmvo not bwn numy in ih: \Vm 

hL&te frem tliD pon qI Cl dfl ttEurI<!!£ n study on ehlnoli pnM nn 

^j^Klu A_c, n-lr* II, pp. l21S~itfip IS&S), Ami 

?rQm M_ ** L'at^ot p^kitiotR et In Kfn-|img-im!i" tr^firint freui 

Mem. Hoc. ■mira-jnponuse, val lii, Farw, ISSS, pp, I S); bul dta TTnrlpK 
ftiMl JatArctclp On tha ground id their Litcrafy sourecfl, only of tbfl 

iiylo umil plin$ool^y of coltoqulnl not , as M. Maap^rokooSp of 

iu iftrueture. Kis workp ihfirEfqrep ib entirely origiuiL]^ 
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of th^ high character oE hiss researchea, that the following 
oii$orvatious have been |>aniied. 

On p. 1^ of hts treatise M, Maspero notes that In Uie 
Gliinesc or&l liLpgaage of the nintii ceniury, term^ denoting 
relfttioTiship are generally preceded by a sort of prefix, 
a t for instance— 


P? as , father. 

•a-/ii ^ faibor. 

a-TitaA^ PpJ l^^iuoLher. 

eider hroliitr. 

a-ii FfJ ® j ntaater, monkn 
Pfl Mp Hislfir J 

This phenooienon, howcvertia older even than the ninth 
century, for in a work of the epoch of the Sis: Dynasties, 
the Han un* iit shi we jiieet the form 

a^/fiao [lij (“ lass ”).- Moreo^^er, we encounter the 
oanie prefix in combinaLion vrith the interrogative pronoun 
or a-^ii and in the interrogative adjectives 

a-na R! W> lod a-na-A\j Jfj ^ ("(luel ?").* A«am, 
the gteat antiquity of this caae ia botne out by nti instance 
of the use of the pronoun in the Sati ^rtio chi 

E ^ > 


An ancient (perhaps dialectic) demonatrative pronoun 
seenia to be preserved in a-tu chiefly used with 

referenea to money j« and aince Tibetan and other 
Indo-Chinese languages eombine the prefix a- with the 


^ ^Tupatc, Idc. dt,, pu M. 

^ ^lasparci, liX. p. 

* Tho intanMtisg' «i|DQid«niiQ irJA Lo-lo a-mi (Jfyi dUlsct) Uld o-» 

lA-ii! duilwt), ‘'who:” old BnrroeM a-ta. {h 6 B. Koogln«h. JRjVS.. 
1S90. p. 33), Irf-lo «■«;, “Vrhut?" iBarriiMo a-it, "whotT"), ^ro-no 
a-iK {" w|»; ond a-ttt (“ rrh»t 1 "h may bo pointod aai nfibt bow, os 
woU tjf tbo apfirtraut oj CliinoM Tibohm oeil l^o^Viiri 

#11, Kud Lo4c Wi, Ma. 

* Mbiap«t 6 , IdMj. dt,* pp, 

* Miuipcn}, locL dtrfc p. 34. 

* Uilfia^ Chmt^.£n:;ti*h Kq, liHiiS (Uko^LBo in PalladLufl). 
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d^jiifioastrative [jronouu, it 19 justifiable to refj^aidi tbe 
eleitient a in d-itt fla the ^iiie prefix. What is still nidre 
eurious ise that the satne exprossion a~lit iii a passage of 
the JVifli according to a glo^sa in the P^ti yH^ /n^ 
assumes the siguliicance Again, iis uiiineroiis 

related languages al&liate the pretix with lutmoa of 
bodily porta (sea biilow)j we are entitled to identify the 
ekiuent it in the word a-(ti eye ”) with the prefix, and 
to explain os a dialectic w^ord for ^ eye *\ which lias Its 
counterpart ill the second element o£ the Lo-lo-p^o 
compound 7nt-du C* eye **)r 

It was known, of eourfie, that einiilar formations 4>ccur 
in the present Chinese dialects : thus in ^iug-po, 

a-fie ^ ^ (likewise in Amoy}^ father. 
a-ni4n{^ M S& or a-irt PS molher 
aAsi M I elder sister^ 

a-jne iMc t i' ounger aiater- 

a-ko PS ^ f elder brother * 

PS ^1 younger brother. 
a^bo PS 3fi mother-in-law.* 

Likewiise it was known tlmt, particularly in Cantonese, 
it frequently occurs in connexion with proper names; and 

^ Polliot^ BqIL Ac rEeafe Iran^atK, vqL |>. 5 j 3 , n, lOO^, 

’ A. Uetwb Biilh il« VEiiflle fniM^fite, vo], li, IPOS. Tbetjrrt 

ekement, m*i in ihs Lc^lo werd. Ii Identical vitli Si-hta 

:ptinV TiL«L(iip flii'ijr, BaniteM dial^t of Tiljelan miit:, 

ChitlitM jTini; § * Lel^ckn a-miA and So^ttberD OiKq a- ini nre imaJa^Dfo^ 
in fc»rai loaoc^lent CblneK A furlhtr nalktlDiibhFn of ihtf ^onl ra 
(dn) pnfght possilil^r he gi^eii m Uie (ti ef iha T'ai Esinguagcs. 

* WAtten en ikt CAirch niEcitc4 Ltiai tiui 

ei^pTMioa l^ii iti ceiamen u-ie amaag t-lie u a 

moAit of addma He u qaitc imrreet ui AMuming Ibal, If the iame word 
waa chosen for tlie rcTsdcriag al ^aeioIiM wjt Or oya (iiOt, fv* wdirLea by 
him, ibis wim jiartEy duo Uf iha mEulnSti^^ of tho CblnGw 

accordingly I in diia caiw, is not ibe Cbiacao LraiucdptJi3Q ot 
a manclia word, but aaiiiszLlation af a pre^eEiAtiiLDg Cbku««o larm to 
rbo lalLar. 

* Ar^cdlt //aaefiacA dtr mrdMiUiUchtti Vnusnfn^^jirw^k^, pL, L 

JOAS 101 ^ 41 ^ 
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such [tames are ineti with al^o in Chinese Hterature.^ Btit 
Maapero is the flrali to show on the basis of doenmentary 
evidence that this phenomenon is an old const!tnent of the 
Citinese langua^, which, tbanka to his Investigntions^ is 
now well traceable almost to the beginning of our era. 
Tlie case is the more interesting, as this n* is the only 
survival of a prefix m Chinese, and os the same feature 
is found in a great niiiuber of Indo-Chinese languages; 
and the essential jioint is that it represenLs a prominent 
characteristic of this widely distributed family, and bears 
vritness to the phonetic and tnoqdiologicai relationship of 
its memhera. 

Burmese was the language in which this peculiar trait 
was first pointed out by W* v. Huniboidfc.= He observed 
that Burmese is capable of formiiig nouns by the addition 
of a prefixed a-. Sehleierraacher, in his (jrTcimmairc 
iKirnucne,® likewise observed the employment of n- in the 
formation of nouns and adverbs.^ A- Schiefner* studied 
the question somewhat more profoundly by drawing upon 

* Fflt i5Kam|j|pp A yH |Ji5 3£ (E. R«her, Pau, voL s. p. 047, 

d-A/n£)i fig (CluTtuine^ 

vol. ffc ITS: vgt p. mantieiicd \n Tmii 

Pt^utlon, litt^rairrSj p. |]|E, Diunikanga 'm 

^ui Ch^ Oi (Chavi^nefl, Intcripn^m cAiiUi^i dt rA$t^ reiifm^r, 

SIS, fl, T). Uii£a| lEk hLi DKetianAjy, ciuj* mit 

□ama of a f^lry wli4 oui^lA tha Ood ol Tbu};i4Dr b>- pusbiiig hife CjU. In 
M%y9fn (CAiWm: Header If Mmml, p. l^ ira nmd tif AAnaa ptf ^ 
w m itnd ^-fa % is§ 4- Tcui-i/iii clegBhtl^ ajmke 

of hwr ttnclli nJi A-la-thaiig.hpj) ^ (ft {][) JfdnraJ a/ 

QuaHtlitmt, n. laO}, CtMuiMiT# olio a.ietmj ^ t*‘ grand- 
Falhor" or ■■ fntber-ln-Uir*'! in FstiMon {lot dt., pp. liW, iisO}, rt-tji, 
M r'raotherln-lAw " ifjld,, p. ssaj, *ikI n-p‘*pS iW ('* vidlloxrl,* 
ibid., (I. -list 

* in die Kawi SprTmhe^ p, cecUv* 

* Insprt«i in hi, work I/€ if, I’^trilurt ,,r ft fsdoaa* 

(D^miatAdl, ISS^],. 

* Liuo, cSt* H4, 544, 23a, 

' Mitanfft* iiMUtlitine4, voL b iPf*. Sbl-O, 
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Aboi-, Lubuppa, Manipud. and Tangkhui, in wbi<!b. b&sid^a 
«+ be met an aJtemiition wilh tbe vowels o, and e 
(n-mie, « eye" ; [Tib. m^}, “fire'"; -'father" J 

^ himd *')+ It was hie further merit to call attention 
to Tibetiiu w-here the prefixed forms chiefl}’ belong to the 
vernacular, tiie written language usually being destitute 
o£ liiein— 

father (written language pa)* 
a-vm, mother {w.L ™), 
a-}&^, nmLemel unde (w.L 
a-^ru, maternal aunt (wX jmi-rne)* 
a'H4?t paternal aaqt (w-1^ ne-Ba^wie)^ 
rt'fco, elder brother (w.L 
a-r^^ai daddy, 

dear mother. 

a-6*‘c elder aiater. 

Tlio relation of these a-formaiiona to the wrilteu 
language, accordingly, is the same in Tibetan as in 
Chinese. 

Besides terms of relationship, Scbiefner recorded the 
following words:-— 
n-duQ, ankle-bone- 

a-do^5f table* 
clflBp. 

u-fowt circlet rinB: {Biinneso 
compiuiion (from grogs, 
a^n^i a little (aIso inteijeotionl^ 

a-jj rag, ann (Jgscbho: bosom ol a garment), froinp*iiafl'jJii, 

ahoaiden 

At preseni this list may be eonsiderably increased | and 
we may distinguish tlio foliowittg cotegorles of words into 
winch the preHx enters:-— 

ATouns dettidhig r€lati<yii$kip 

The following addliiona may be made to Sebiefuers list: 
flifd tBalU and Parig)| father, 

paternal unde {w.L k*u^bo}, 

(t-jQw elder brother (w-l. jg-ho). 
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a-pV*r fiTfindmptber (w.l. 
a-p^yim, old woman. 

buEband of tbe f&tbeir% or the motbor's aiater^ 
a-me*, gmadfatber (wJ. WMt-po). 
junior bnabaad. 
mfjiat {ir*L A'o-bo)- 

Nouns denoting proftmons 

a03-pa (oolloqttwl of Enamrn Tibet), a religion# nmo, 
raouk (written langiuigp #*03-jw* from i religion). 
a^md^od^ one wbo reoite# pmyere for compenfiatlpn oiitaido 
of tbe Xiomakt ceremonie# {6^in md^od-pa, to oSer, la 
8Lacri£oo)« 
a-dmn^ groom. 

Nouns dmoiiTvg bodily parts 
a-^iQt ankle-bone. 

a-f 3 *ofn, beard (popolarLy for og^is'om’; com pare A^bi Lo4o 
ni-U'o). 

fl-ra, beard (in Tsong)- 

a-ku (wiitkon a*tku)^ body: used in tbe Kuku-a^r dlilecb 
in tbe phrase n^kti ds-mo {bds-mo)^ ** How are you? 

Nouns denoting animate 

a-la (written a-fii#)^ in Sikkim or a-fiUr cat. 
flwrilow, 

a-gOJ or a-ysSf a fnbulou# animaL 
a-prUf earless mannot. 

Nouns denoting plants 

a-kar (Sikkim), md pepper. 

a-jtrt?d, an Alpine ploaL 

a*ya~sva-t3'od^ dead-nettle. 

a'Titni, a species of gnrlic. 

it-byog^ a-nhnis^ o-^krt^ names of medicines. 

* 9*0 Hoekbill^ ^« JatirnE^lhrmyk iiiMf TiW, jk SS. 

T. do IJicTOaperts (Z 41 I tan^ia de J'a Chmt amnJt tiS Ckinai^^ p, Tl) noted 
tbnt in i^artald dlslccu ef ths hlma tHb« nf* Somh#ni Oliifla a preSls cr- 
ii Jninod to twmi ef bodily liurU hmnd ; s-f*su^ fool | rt-fiiii, ear). 
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JCqu7i$ artick^ of food 

ball gI dDnigh. 

a-sla^ cftJce. 

thick broth. 

A-iht/Ar^ tbiM biotk. 

Other noune 

a-po, builduig (otIjt in dBiu)^ 
luirtor* 

o-tiSTij^, fir^uv'Dod. 
ear-ring. 

The prclix a- not aD ftcqiient in cona^xinn with 
proper natnea as hi Lo-lo and Mo-sOi but such natnci 
oeeiir also m Tibetnu. In historical records we meet 
A-io-iegs^ A-rog-ldOp A-so-lde, A-t'og rkod-btsati+ Well- 
known la the miitie A-uu^ the father of T'on-mip who was 
soot by King Sroh^btsan agam-po to India in order to 
frame an alphabet for Tibeiaii.^ A tribe of the Golog is 
known as Archil." 

The prefix a-, further, fiervos for the formation of 
adverbs and a few adjectivea— 

a litdCp aa to quantity {from measure). 
a-u'e, a little, aa to time (from time), 
a little. 

n-tsWp at present (from (s'od, meoauroj timo-m&oaitre). 
a-/a* now. 

a-Jilts art admirably (from fnt/art wonderful), 
newly (from ^sar^ new), 

* The tmmB A -nti ap^mpATS hS tluib at mn autJiar et two ^rAinmatiGa] 
work* in ihe TfHE/nr (vol. axiiv, Nos, 2, 3). Schiefner sAppoeed the 
identity of thl* A-ntt wltli Anubliaci, wbicb id [rorely a cooleeture 

UOKupported by ni>'iden». Tree It if thatr there is ahto A ^ciBhrii. 
proper niiEQe Anu : hut It dee* not follow t^Drefrom tluit a Tibfltaa] iiiinq 
A 'AM if borrowed from 1 ndiii. On tbo cantTary'^ it appeeni u n gnnujAe 
Tibetea word* being durived froca nit-lo younger brother") m Uie 
same tmumer ut, for infunce, e^o froEti je-io {** elder breUicrr '*), There 
f ho geod teafon to believe that the TibctAn LniditiDti ascribing the 
Authorebip of ihe&o two treetiMi to T^Od-nLi A-an {T'Da-mi eBBuming hin 
fathers tmme) h well ftmndtd (bm Huthp toI. lUi^ p. £S4p laaa]. 

■ W, W. Rockyit, of tht XAutoji, p. laV. 
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ap£^til}% nmoiiestly ittota dtilir). 
a-riAf td-dftv ffr&ui rtVi, long, with reference ta time; 

oonipart dr-ri/f, ta-duy)* 

a'Juit or a-risa, hero. 

a-iTJm (prOELoanred mdm), thus. 

(Old Tibetfiu), afterwards. 

onoo dloro. 
of cou^, very. 
a-bo t$&r goodj tolemhie. 
a-t'^-baf btiniltifEilr good/ 
a-yn, horfile^ (of caitle). 

In £a.stem THiet the prefix is coin}>ined with the 
demonstrative pronouns orfi and d€z <i~adi (**this one")* 
o-rfe that one**); also with ya (''one of a pair'"). 
A single ease h known where d- is combined with 
a verbal form w'hich \& an imperative: a-§yw. Jaaclike 
interprets this expresBioo only oft an interjection-—a word 
of caress used by tnothers — hut the Tibotan-Frerich 
Dictionary intimates that it mennB ; 

accordingly gyis m the imperative form of bffyid-p<i i'*tn 
do")^ This point of view is confirmed by the existence 
of the prohibitive form, it-vnx-yyw f'oht no faitcj? paa!'"),® 

* JAiM*1ik.!] tisf c|ii<9tit}d ihLs won! wi^h a-o Int^^rrogatioji-iiiArk, It wn3 
dcrited by htm Trctu diu dietic^nory of 1. J. Schn^tdl, irbo on bil port 
cutL«i itfrofli tbo Tlbatnn-Mongtil dieLiotviTy rTiStfr^p^r wherir it 

lA iudoqd thu* given and rendered by ^fongnl jhiji. Ths wctd preannuLbly 
b«loing» to a 4iai«et ot An>do> 

■ ClmtMlni iHfi Dtrikmnrjf, p. \t^ 2 ) Atutei that 

intorriTgAtive pleonutic tenn signify ing i have you done it m 
done Kf? " Tlii» l» paaaiUle i In thla uaMp liowover, a has notbing to do 
witb. ihfl prefix here in qu«tian, httt la thfi intarrogilive ^lartiele a 
Urgoly enkplpjed in EuLem TiViet (cf, 4_ ])« 4 g 4 kliiu, 
ttUjmnt, p. Thia pbraiKt «JtMrding|y, baa tip right to \ttt in tiio 
lexicon any more tiian sevoml otben liited by ll&i under 
liMdmgA, na though tiiey werci indapoEHloutetprwiont i na. for Inaiaaee, 
cxplAinod na m Odllnqttlal ex|jr^K!ian of dijubt as to wbctbor an 
enomy would be TOT3qui-diwi ” ; ** beanatlos to Uetvli to one's 

advice" j qlt o-dro^, ** doubt oa to wbutbar i Udug ip good or In 

the* oxampleA we eimply eacounUrr a verbal form or odjootEve prefixed 
by the interrogative panicle a ; and i bay abotild liavo b™ entered 
under ihc latter as catebword. wbicb. however^ ii Bot given under a. 
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The prefix a- is firiAlly employed to a Urge extent iu 
Association with interjections. These will enumerated 
below wdieii we come to discuss the meaning of the 
prefix. 

Also in Tibetan the use of the pi'cflx is not a matter of 
yesterday, but an old atTair organicaJl 3 ' inherent in the 
language. The wide expansion of the prefix over all 
dialects, and its frequent occurrence in ancient works of 
iitetainre (the cycle of Padmasambbava and in 
Mi-la-nis-pa)H plainl_v mark it an ancient and genuine 
component of the Tibetan language. 

There con be no doubt as to the ideutit^^ of the Chinese 
and Tibetan prefixes a-, Firat, they are ph^^aicoJly 
identical, inasmuch as the two liave the same tone in 
common^ which is the even high tone^ Secondly, tiieir 
application ia the same, both being piefixeti to tenna of 
relationship, proper names, and pronouns. Hence we may 
infer that the origin and the inward significance of the 
prefix are one and the same in the two langiiagesL This 
side of tiic subject will be discussed farther on. In 
Tibetan the prefix ia utilised to n inuch wider extent than 
inChinascr hut other languages of the same family, again, 
by Far outrank Tibetan, It seems preinatum to eoiielude 
that lu a former peiTxl Chinese [iiigbl kav^ made a 
proportionately larger use of ilie prefix and auW*quently 
restricted it^ the development may have worked in the 
Opposite direction as well, Chinese approxinmtel}^ repre- 
aenfclng the origimil state of atfairs, while further progreiia 
vTiiB gradual I effected in Tibetan and allied language's. 

In Lepcha we meet a prefix n-, the grammatical 
futietions of which are quite apparent. 

First, to iiise the languago of our Lepeba grammarians, 
it is prefixed to verbal nx^ts In order to fortn aubsLaiitives 
and adjeefcives.^ It must lie oljscrved^ lio wevet^ tliat the 
noun cliaracter is essentially caui^l by tlic affixes -tji, -ti, 
and -fi 
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£Oj to eat* a-xo-m^ food (minpar« Biimiese to eat, 
and a-ts&b^, food). 
ryu, to be good: ct^ryu-fFtt good^ 

^or, to BOiir; a-Jor, sour* 
nm^ to sit; n-na«t dwcUiii|:. 
f j~, to be great i (§4i-tn^ large. 
t"ip to coine; arriviLl, 

to be fat; fat (adj.); o-lw-t, fat (ootin). 

dj/ii, <o fight: a-dyit'ir battle, 
fUp to be oinmoids: evil efect of the omen. 

Aru (Tib* to be bat: a-hm-m, hot* 
to bo QDoirtled with; giidlei^ 

Second^ H- is prefixed bo aobstatitives-bo form others of 
a more ispeci 6 ed notion or of ditdinuU ve comparlscin. 

yef, to be beautiful: beauty of ptninoge in cocks wid 

gaine'birds* 

uib water; a-un^ water in which meat has beoti boded. 

vit blood; a-tnV metiees. 

kufu tree: A-itml, hmh^ 

rip, (lower; a-ripf flower of doth, 

vifc^f doQF ; puss. 

mmt, medicine; d^mon, gnum^ 

Aside from these two ca&es in which ii grutn mat leal 
function 16 djs conspicuoufi os in Burmese, there are other 
word format ions in, Lepcha with the prefix n- which do 
not permit an ossociatigD with a grnmniatiocil category^ 
und wliieli are ideubteed with what is found in Cluncse 
and Tibetan* Thus appears in connexion with names 
of bodily parts— 

£i-/yawt. hump, 
a-mlit (Tib. eye. 
a-b 0 ft^ mouth. 

* Cf. Cot B. -MikSdWflring, ^ lAc f ikpcAu} 

pp. ni-IJ, Cdcnttfl, iSTli, Jind MalEiwmrlng Pkftmnry tif iht 

Lispehti p. mi UrunWDdel CQlnrial^ with thn firtt category 

Burtirtw ^!Vi {"to lit ("hnngflr^h with thu neee^d, 

Buriti«w wm C»*hm±w”)— hh'jh r"4<bc«itli"h nJui h, Voi^biit 

£?TOwr#NM prr/VnflCD^fttniHi iw p. "2S. 
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a~/a, t<Kkih, 

a-fLor (rib. Gartmg SimwAr mpM, Ta|o 

■pi^niijf «ar. 
a-f^^air, head. 
a-ka (bcado ka)^ hdiid. 
a-tsofJ^ bair (corapare Tib, a-iMOnit bewd). 
a-K (GuniDf, MumuT ondl Sunwfir Mngar fci^ TOfa kht, 
Tib. 

spleen. 

Further, in names of auinmlB ; 

(Tib. written a-2u«), 

a-toJs~fQ, r&ven- 
Aif^o in namca of plants: 

A rbododendron. 



a-^i } 

a-M&Tt, grain in the hnak. 
a-pi\ bark. 

d-ioi!;, bork of bamboo. 

(i*&or, fipwijr. 

Even in absitract noims : 

a^puiK, odgiD. 

soliitiDii of a HiMle or problem. 

Or in othera, like— 
a~liU egg. 
barrel. 

a-nyott cooklng-re«sel. 
a-fup, criut. 
a-tapt cari^t. 

Finally* as in other Indo-Chinese languages, in termi of 
relationship: 


a-bot lather, 
a-mu, mother. 

a-Hum, elder l^roiher (from nu, ypnngeF brother}. 


* Tibetim V<kr rbCiOOrdingly^ eompotieid ol two ekmiEiiE^, fe-fVe* tbfl 
furmer bekng preKtVEd by Guraa^^ etjc*» and SUbMi la tgioftHcury irf 
IvBoox'), tlw lAtter wre*piiHding la Chiniifte $ht 
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(beeifle elder sister, 

¥dfe (from yu, wotnaii). 
a-kup, cHUd. 

maternal tinck". 
a-kuf paternal nneJe. 
a-niiTH^ aunt. 
a-nop^ materia ^iaw, etu. 
a-vOt liniaband^ 

huBhond at paternal aunt. 

The same phenomenon ie met in the language q£ the 
Ganing in Nepal 

father, 

a^TT^eti mother. 
a4i, younger broihor, 
a-TiOy younger sister, 
companion. 

In Kannwarl wc note ct-^e ("“ elder brother "), frequently 
used by the people in addressing one another, a-yo {" great 
grandmother'"y a-i Cgtandmother ").* 

In regard to the languages in A™iii, Sten Konow^ 
states ill genera] that the prefixes a-, e-, i-, etc.p are used 
iij tho same way m the corresponding prefix «- in Tibetan 
and most of the Tibeto-Barinan languages of Aasam, while 
the peculiar vm of the prefix a- in Kachiii and Burmese 
aeoma to Iw foreign to them. In the Ziu^iisfie Surrey 
of India,^ however, it is stated that the prefix a* in Mill 
and I^fla "'is connected with the Burmese prefix o which 
is used in the formation of nouns and adjectives, and with 
the Tibetan prefix a in words such as mother 

Again, on p, 616 of the same puhlieation, we rend in 

* 

■ Cr, Urianwn. LmS/hittk Suii'ty o/ toI. iil, JjL (, ji, 1S3. I i\a 
not Ihii the u, fin I«m ainrl«Hi. i« bn,f {of. ■Imh itio pditarV 

rvuinrk on prouuivjwticH 3 au p. 

* Jodli, OwwtMrtii' <iivl Dkiionary ijf Atturfifttn, u|>, ai. M, C*lcwlfi, 

\fm. 

" “ Njjtu on t1i« Lati^iiAtfEit KpottoM bMwnn r^iu Aasom ValJov «nft 
TiWt” (.TRAB., IWa, ti mi. 

* Val. ili. frt. i, p. .WO. 
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regard to Digani, that ''tho prcGsc does not appear to 
|je used in the same way as tlie prefix a- in Kochm a.nd 
Bunuoso, in order to form nouns from verba ". On the 
other handp againn it is asserted with reference to the 
language of the Cholikatap a diviBion of tlie .Mishmi, that 
“ a prefix a plays a great r6le in the formation of nouns 
iind adje^jtivea ” (p. 614), A piincipal difierence l>etweeo 
the application of this prefix in the Assam languages and 
that in Kachin and Burmese^ however, tan hardly \te 
discovered. In my estimation it is exactEy the same, and 
the latter languages may only claim a higher degree of 
intensity or a wider extension in its use. 

In the language of the Lo-lo we observe the same 
phenomenon. Father P. Vial^ lias well studied it in the 
dialect Nyi or Nyi-p^a, According to him it is prefixed to 
monosyllabic nouns serving to call somebody; for iiistancCp 
a-E*ct { 'father"), ci-ina mother'^), a-pu ("elder Vimthcr"), 
a-j'a (**cider sister," Tib. a-iit (^'grandfather"), 

a-p' i ('* grand mot her/'Tib. a-p"i/i), a-ni ("aunt,^ Tlk« -n.^), 
Vial terms this prefix api^t4itif, as it is likewise placed 
before the nanies applied to cbiLdrcn, when consisbiiig of 
a single syllable; for example, A-^o.- When such 

names are coinpos^?d of two syllables, the prefix a- dis¬ 
appears, "pnree quelle perd son utility qui est dappuyer 
la %*oix "; for instance, JVi-jm. The latter rule, 

however, docs not apph^to terma of relationabip, as shown 
by ii-pu.-ile ("second elder brother"), {**uncle, 

fathers elder brother"). This a la further found, as 
observed by Vi ah in coiincxion with certain other words 

^ Jl. (21^ 

* m 9t is knova as th^ inirentor af Jja-lo BcripL Lcn 

LdIcm si \tm |x 7. exlmii du /attninf .-Ir^rp^w, ISOI). The 

Li>4a ulnpL A4 fTOTSonal iwmu also the teriiui of thu iimifir 

vriileh Ul^y hjiTe been burn, tluh term beiu^ linked witli iha prctlk ti-; 
fur axiuapte, A’mi pMujem in ihe ye^r, mcntlu or day of thfl monkey 
A-ie p* Mr- KAt-Year^-h V* SfaMp-Veftr'^3 ; ie& P, Vuii, 
Loloiy a7 (^hnnj^hni, lliS8» pnbllcidLon af Stcei^vtb. 
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wlueh eire outside of the two cutegurioa laid down by him ; 
for example, a-ite-ma (’’raven")/ q-ifa-mu {"hare"), 
o-wit-TTitt ("a kind of bisati"), In A-hi, nuother dialect of 
« is prefixed to adjectives; u-f'o white”), a^nye 

black ”), aide by aide with t'o and itye.* In the same 
dialect tlie prefix a- alternates with 4-; in the place of 
a-flto (" mother "), s-tict and i~mo tjiay lie said as well, 
ami tiie employment of these vocalic prefixes is optional* 
In his study of the l/i^io-p'o dialect A. Lietard'* likewise 
drew attention to the same grammatical feature, giving an 
flbuudant selection of examples, in which not only terms 
of relationship but also names of animals, professions, 
utensils, etc.,appear; n-nry (“dog"), a^fi (“worm”), a-pi-p^a 
("sorcerer''), tiSO-po (*’borne")/ u-t’o knife”), a^fso 
(“ axe "). £t-(o ('■ fire"), ei-mit ( " heaven "), ("d<»r 

’Itiis fl, be adds, la never fiopprossed. except in o-ho 
("father"), a-tno {“ mother"), and ("cake”). It is 
employed also in the name of girls ; as, for instance, A-sti 
("the fourth”), A -fit (’’the sixth"). Finally, the word 

' A compBritjvoMtriM of lh« void in lha varitiua Lo-Jo dialeaid is 
given by/- Llitartl (Bull Je TBcale frAn^’aiaa, v&t, ii, p. JW2, ]0091 l 

* A. Liebanl, Bull, da i'Ecole fiim 7 sise, vnl. «, pj». liW. SSS, IWO. 

In Eachin *Ih tlia prafii a- antara into ihe fornmtian of colcirnJjeclives; 
for initanea. «}. Liltawiw in Thido, which belong* to 

groap of Norlliern Chin laaguaget. and li .(mkci. in soutborii 
Mampur! n-mm (“ hloelt "h f»grre». Vellnw " ■ ef. o-ytA, 

"lermarie.” in the Siuna langungi), nta* ("whito"), a.un ("bright, 
light” } frwa wfil, "to ahins’’hfl>AC'djirk, «eT. 0. Kodaiin, 

n/We ammmrnr, pp. ttl, (H (SbiHong. iwst. Tlta Mn^a feature ooauni 
in Lepchsj u-Kot or (■’l>liieW ”i. n-toi or oAai bloek and 

whiM"), oAiim ("white"), a/oA ("grft,,, 'M, a.Ji„> (*< 

* Ae Lifitaid, ibld.^ 2B9. 

* Aa J'Nu.iMiif. Lu U^o P o, p. 217 (Muftatar. I&13). The nramatuw 
death of Father Lieiord, wUe died an Julj a. i[i|2. in Clwa-funif. 
■i un.nan, l-sfore Eha pubKcMiah of liie ImirtTtant ifork. U an itteporahla 

Jem KTfcsmM. 

■ TJia waH Hi appurantly is a Chinee loan-word, derived from « 
06 ! »ftd it U poTtitularly interesiting that il. Mneiwro (loc. oit,. p, lUI 
lutediKotenrl tlio Cliituse c™nHrt,«rt of tba aliOrte Lola lomi in llw 
form O-Jf PS i" maltre, uiaine "h Tlie altis ^'o manna " male ”. 
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a-hi m the designation of the tribe belotigs to 

this category-^ 

A raLher extensive use of the preHx a- is made 
also in the Cho-ko clialeet^ of which we owe to Father 
U^tard a very valuable word-list in companion with other 
Lo-lo diaJecta and Tibetan,* In Choko we meet the 
prefix in many words wdiere the other languages ere 
lacking in it— 

gold (htemlly^ ''the yellow one," from ait yellow," 
c!orres])ondjp|r to Np Lo-lo I0 and A-hi Lo-lo 
"*yellow and "gold”: compare TibeLan g-s^r from 
yellow,” developed from ga (Aie) + acrj !klo-so ifi-se ; 
Miootee ko ; Si-hia Wth 
a-io^ silver (compare Lcpcrha 3 Io-sd 

a-k'u, imn^ 
fruit 
a-itop leafi 

a-tukr onion (analogous to Nyi Lo-lo and Lepcha 

o-tsoJ^ t compare Tibetan Burmese krak-swan* 

Southern Chin kwet-ion^ Chinose gar He," 

and fs'wfi SE. ** onion 
a-4i, cat. 

a-kpnip horse (A-hi Lo-lo d-fo-tao i lo for ra; compare Jyanifi 
Pio-rit Si-hi& rii4-To* Tibetan from rd-td}. 

<i-jp mt. 

o-Jt, monkey. 

ffl-aa, tavoti (A-hi Lo 4 o 0-^0). 
a-ni-Au, beak. 


^ More exAitipIcfl vill he foan^l In A L{«tArd'A Eb^I de diclionnai^ 
lij-io iIWlli pp* 17-21). T^ci (‘^ iiiilit”) k 

nuiiparftble wilh Tibetan an^fiui^ Qitiie» hah ; giameafe mim : 
p* iSah *\ with TLi^tan Lej>ehu. Da, Sfo-w uli, Chinc&e A ^- 
* Bull do VEcotfr rracic^ute, voL ii, pji. ^ 0 - 56 , 

^ Bormeae IfraJt il doubcl^ mlutod ta Tlbetaji (written Urnguagn) 
p* giiTlks Ytin-imu Tibetan Snug-pau Tihat^m 

liPoLaiim, Taiiytefe-TitB/nn ^dnirT-AoHfi ^ roL ii, p^ 3&y, bi 

Hnaian!!. 1^. further Lepclia \** giu^lk "h A-hl Lo-lo Jo, Lo-io.p'O 

Su^ Xji Lo-lo 
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uuiD (P'y-p^a ia, A-hi La-lo fatu^ Lo4o-p^o Nyi 
Lo-lo L&il-ki Mkio tst-ner Si-hia isn-ni^ 

^lELiiytLk fi'o, Tibetan is^Q suffix of plumL). 
a-sit blood (A'hi Lo-lo ^ P^n-p'a su, Chinese lb.)« 
a4si, oiL 

fl-ffaip lump (P'u-p"rt a-tcn is a Clii£i<5Sa io&ii-vord ; imil tlie 
pn^fix in comiEMion t^ith a Joan-vord ia intor^stinn, ns it 
sbowa tljjftt Ihosiieftker^ are perfectly conacioaaof its ms&). 
to ridfi on korBeback (com pare n-lam, hoTse). 
a-si-buit, yellow (cocapan]:, above, gold)i 
green. 

it-n-bya, rod. 

As already loentionedp tt- appears also lu coEnbination 
with the interrogative proaouns, a-sa (Kyi dialect) and 
a-jHJ (A-hi dialect), in the same niaimer os in Chinese 
a-fui. The same pbenomonuii occurs in the language of 
the Mo-ao: (“ who ?"), ('* what In Mo-so, 

of which we unfortunately poaam only scanty voeabii’ 
lanes, we find, moreovor, a*pi:i (** father a*n\e 
C mother"'), (“grandfather**), a-m (‘^grandmother**), 
a-hu ("elder brotherfurther, o-Tiie ("chicken"7 and 
a-jt? or (''monkey**); and adverbial formations like 
a-ili ("yesterday*') from ni ("day"). The interiSHting 
docamenta relative to Li-kJang, tran^bted by Chavannes, 
supply 113 with a great many Mo-so names preceded by the 
prctix <1 .-: A-ti, A-ch‘a0^tso, A^ahui-ch^ang, A-ku, A^tsung,, 
A-liang, A-hu, Adie, etc,* The same element enters into 

> J, Borot, £am [a. 50, xMo »d m appArviltly is with 

Chin»» na JJJ, and in with TibaUn 

* Cf. H. t^rdiorf I^a, JWJS^ \k ^33. 

* T'Simtf Puo, Ifil'i, pfK dl 1, 01+ e+ ji+tj. It « » foaturo of pAr+ieulu 

(nttreal Llimt in tho *‘ HislDp;r ol tlip Yttiin " ( Tifiin *AtV e1>ll|X fll, p. +i 
tbo nmno A-liAn^ ii Trlttin M«-1iui|^, «t]i 1 t),» iiama A-hn ilo-t» u Ubitl,, 
p. Sqp), It. ChitirnDB** «*plliinji Uil. nonl Mo a. » Irltjal nonip. tho 
CtiinoM in tlio tmbU t>f (wirfl.ihg to ibo niiino of a ohl.f thit of bi.* 
tribe, which Wft» looVod upon V))' ihum u hb foiniiy-nnmc. 

TliUI Mo wan Oxchuiitod for ilu, th« nonio «t tho Mo«p chlctUing of 
U-kiang, in ISiii. wLun tho lalter IhemioirH nduptod iho L'hineOe 
imitom of funiiy niLtnBa. lljii point of Yiew b coiitirinBd by SU 
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the fortimtion of properimiiies aiiiougthe Slmn tribes; iiSj 
for instance, A-k'ing, A-jung-ho, A-li, A-fangp A-ko.^ 
T. de Lacouperie" has CEille<i attentiun to the fact ttiat 
a prefix ei- is linked to proper naiiies in the langriage of 
the Chung-kia-Lse ^ Chung Mko which 

belongs to the northem litAnch of the T*aji group.^ 

Hung^ t^u I JyiiHfl-ltUTii Trho Mirf tluit all tli^ of Lj^kijlriij iMsrn tlw 

fwiiilj -tiAJiifl .\Se fi-utft liva tints of the Hm to the wiitn 

T'i,i-Lini Klt«ml it inttP ^I^r Of cautAe, tits'iLhor the >]u~iw ddf thu LdOr-lo 
ar Tibotuna gtct KmI Ia ntib'■ neitiiilih Led n'onb pod do nanif 

patroapitiqDea, Us n'cjnt qa'un aom personut!]/^ suii P. Vl^l^ 
p. 37): widUUsoleljr Jlcing^tfa'a psr^an^l nevrutgf af the ihHttvr 
whea ho far a fuaEljr^EkKnts^ But ip Ale r«ai1j tt de^i^nntioa of 

elliaic Vnltie wHSch iiJch ijver h&d CQrretiC^V atutittjr the M(H»4 thiim- 
nIvob? I vonturo ta daaht it, deftpite ths altcrnntJrvg' lurmi Me-oh^^ 
mad Mu-eb^a painlnl <ilUi Li> 31. CIlKVnllnea. What iji eertaia to me iv, 
t.tvAt tbo oEcmont n%t^^ AS Bhavri b|^ iha Fwia iAi\ lb a. prefix an exactly 
the tatne looting elau- ; M-a-lhtU^ ts ideatical with atuL tha eK^iil^alfiit of 
Adittttg, The hthiBl pnstixaa^ lau-, aEid m- Are very froc^Ublit In 
nutiK-reu» Inda^Chiaiihse lAa|.^|re!i {ma^, for itlNUtulw, Eli Lopelia, nad in 
CtkutEkiitd ajul Oigam Uii^hEni [l^inj/ii^jTc ^nurrey vif India, \oL hi^ pt. e^ 
pp. GHI], in Min (Ihid^, p„ m- In Miahml [ihid.,i 

p. GLOh Tibotan^ 3lo-9a» xEidJ^lDj^ jindwhAt Lb partirulatiy notft.bEr+the 
prolix Ptiti- il iiitorohptngoabla with a- in Kpiohin |Sten Konow, Zl»ttr., 
vol. Liri, p. 49'3, In this luugiiA^ lEcarly aU pansomit oAmtiB ore 

rumbEnKl With the prefix ttifi- ^If. F., HetiA, HandlttKik of tht KoMk or 
t/hiti^pair Lanjiwiyt, p. 3T, 'Jat| ciiL, Ftnngoan^ ilAE^jU Ci wUo A^d Lo-lo 
jurc-Ji^ wUh Cba-kOf-E-iSj L‘* cBt"h Far thi^- ra4Pmn it i? aquAlly 

proltwble tJwt at iho tinio of T-hi^ AlongoU thoro W’es 0 ft^riod of tho Mo-a« 
lAtvgUrt^ wii*n thtj pr^dx it- Ouuld xUartiate with the prefix 

* C, ISiirini^ni, f/i'ii(pji'jnc /KErficu/fcBPf </ht .y^it^fcAao, pp^ 12S, 145, 

-2A~, ; Mm hIbo ttw Index on p. XT. 

■ Lptife /a Citium, timnt ft* VHirwiMf 03, 

* P. Vifll {/,<* Xofo^. pt 33) ttAteS that the profjcr m«3a of wHti»g 

Chuog-ktci U Ig ffl; that iii "htiBvy Thht H »oinon ]iat 

hwro witJtihbot Nt iho cTuLnet'*? are timt Oiaa^-kiA nrlginaUy horl no 
mcduilljf Ln (rhiiLsiH?. hut that it ia tho EndjgejiaLEs desi^iaatinu of tLpe 
trlbL^iElon in which iho ChinoH. IomI UrH qnt. ojie^ Attolu|>lod 

to rrprodiJCA Iee ttioir w riting. —It i» very eohouft thrit ft prt-hx a- in 
connexion with proper REinirM uceni^ tdm iw Khmur, which IwiongN to 
the Alan-KhcaLT foiaily of liLiiguagO^, i\ml iftHol morphologimlly rclat^l 
to Indo-C'hi neao. AL Aloura i l'"ocir/jii/ui>e roiriihHf^rW-^lmA^akV^ p, 33) 
ftlalcs, ** d. devEMit uit noiii prapro d'hEvmnse ifulhlu.f^ \m lamiUiiritn^ s'll 
Mogji iFun enfant ? i1 marEjiEe lu mcjirTBt bM Vag'it d'un* pefAOntie 

K. Hihkly E'' Ikmorkuagen toWdio WoribLhiMng doi 3[un^'£ ^llxkiEigfbcr. 
Iwyer. Akod., iSsiy, p. Ijox drawn nlteatmn to ihkH in ilon^ 
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Varlo^w thwrics hav« been brouglit forward to explain 
the aifftiifieance of tliife pvefb «-* Steintlial supposed that 
a- of Burmese is identical with Siamese an ("matter, 
something"')^ as in an (" what h gdfjd'^). F, Muller^ 
acceded to this opinion; but it is decidedly unteunbie. 
Aside from the iiu possibility of Interpreting a. Burmese 
prefix through the medium of a materia) word of Siamese, 
this theory'' does not account for the extensive diftiision of 
the same prefix in a large number of other Indo-Chinese 
languages. 

It would be very tempting to regard the prefix a- in its 
origin as a demonstrative pronoun. Indeedp it has liecn 
taken in this ^nse by sev^eral students of those languages 
in which a pronoun a of that valuation actually occurs^ 
Thus Grierson® observes in reganl to Abor-Miri that the 
prefix n- in the demonstrative pronouns a-da{** that '*) and 
a4a ("that portion or tiring in sight but not near") is 
opparently an independent pronoun. He raters for 
comparison to a-fci (“there''; literally, ^Hhat-ia") and 
there from "h adding that a correspondiug pronoun 
a ocenrs in many other connected dialects^ As regards 
Tibetan, Sten Konow® has advanced the opiniou that the 
^ prefix which is Avritten with the consonantic letter 
tranflcriljcd by ua /t, seeius to be identical with the 
demonstrative pronoun m of Ladakh and K'aiaa, 
However plausible at first sight this view' may be, it ficeina 
to mCj nevertheless^ to be exposed to grave objections 

■5ti«ngn, ftfid KKin^r: Man a-Jti-uiVn bdoatfui hum kmin ("to 
IxMBt"); t." link "J fmm ^ te unite H i o^ynA ('Hhit ohv "J 

frotn geiA t" thti voe *% In view oi thn prcrfu4jin4i hlivtorieiij influsnue of 
Burmofita ujiiOn Moii. the ferouvtien of no-LittB frum tOota by cpnaiiH 

of n- in Mod might Iw AAoril^ to W5 impetu# received from Umt 
qujiner ; fur tho rest, liOWeVCr, the entire quevti^n require a 
iuveftti^ntiDD In tho ^Icn^KbmiiT ^raup. 

^ ^wruTtdrw der SpracAw{*»p.TUffuia^ TOl, \i, p, iVi 

• Stmtit f>/ /«'#>?. tpL iii. TiJit/o.Siiirmjj^ Family, pt. i, 
|), 3^’p (ColcbitK. 

• XI>MO.. Tol. Irl. p. 103, im 
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The prpnoun in the diaiecta of Xadukh and h an 

isolated occurrence, and therefore can hardly account for 
a pUenomonoA that affects all Indo-Chinese languages from 
the mountain valleys of Nepal and Aaaam to the plains of 
China. Moreover, the e^Eieteiice of this alleged pronoun 
,£j, as already intimated by Jaschke,^ is at least doubtful, 
and in all probability it rests only on a misheari|ig for 
4 a,- It is well known that Tibetan has two ditferent si^ 
for tiho expression of a, which coiTespond to two strictly 
diHTerentiatcd sounds ; the one, is produced by the 

opening of the glottis, like the Creek spiritus lenia or the 
Arabic alipli; the other, a is a pure vowel, witliont any 
admixture of a eonaonant, The old aud regular demon- 
strati vo pronoun of the Tibetan langtiage, however, is 
always no,* with the variants € ^■, u 5 -, o H/ which 1 have 
discussed on a former occasion,^ but is never ' This 
being the case, it ia improbable, na^". impoasible, that the 
Tibetan prefix should have been derived from the 
pronoun A, Not nniy arc the Lw*o physically distinct 
sounds, represented in vrriting by two diverse letter, but 
they differ also in tone, ,fi being high-tonod and being 
deep-toned : and high-toned and deep-toned words arc not 
coiii parable, Thtsse two words, accordinglyji bear no 
relation whatever to each other. For this reason 1 am not 
readv to accept Sten Konow's theory. It ia insufficient 
also for other reasons : while it would be plausible^, for 
instance, that the prefix a- in connexion with tenns of 
relationship might bo a demonatrativc pronoun, this is not 
evident in other groups of words, os, for example, in the 
4 !qlonr adjectives met in Lodoand in KukbChin languages. 
The theory, oonsequcntly, is too narrow, and fails to cover 
the entire psychology of the case. 

In the same article Sten Konow* develops another 

* Tti*finn-Knff^i*h p, 6^)3, 

* Tot Mp pp, 

W 
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theory as to the origin of tlie pn^hx a- io the Kuki-Chin 
liingttftges. Id these. tenfiB of relationship are never used 
In a gcDeral.abatnict Kense^ but are always correlated with 
a distiDot iDdividimU that is to say, they are regularly 
eombiqed with the posacasive pronouns i thna 111 Tb^o 
fca^pai'^my father«a-nw thy mother'')p a~kul ("'his 
hand "). This prononi i tial a o£ the third person then hecame 
an integral component of the word-stem, and tliis process 
was facilitated by the pre-existence of another prehx 
a- identical with the corresponding prefix in Burmese, 
Sten Konovv^ accordingly, assumes two different prehxea 
a-* one of pronominal character, and another of word- 
forming tendency.^ All this may w'ell hold good for the 
groap of langnagcs visualized by the author, hut again we 
are at a loss as to how to apply this explanation to other 
Indo-Chinese ianguages showing the same formative 
principle. Chinese, Tibetan, and Lo-lo lack a possessive 
pronoun n; and tho possible conduston that these 
languages jiiight have lost it, merely in viciv of the fact 
that it exists in the Kuki-Chin group, would not seem to 
nie to bo jostifiedH In consequence of our still imperfect 
knowledge of ludo-ChinesB languages, etymological 
speculations will remain at present somewbat hazarded, 
and in the case under review it appears advisable to 
restrict onr attention to the psychological significance of 
the cage rather than to endeavour to unravel the 
etymological origin. 

In examining carefully the list of words which m the 
various languages are capable of assuming the prefix a-, 
we note that they have a very specific rdaiiou. finit of aJl^ 
to ttie social life of the coinnumity, and, second, to the 

^ Einunples of tlio faltEr kilh\ ■tv cited an p of Mh ictidv. 
CL aUoT. C- Hodfipon, Th4d^ Gwr^mnutr, pp. e, 13 . ||| ^ho 

N'urap or India (voL ifj, pt, i, p. it In oti^rTod tjmt the prejiicHi fl , 

or H. in Aka aro proUbly idontit^l mth tba poHMWo iircnuim qf 
Ihv third pcTHio. while Ihe litqflx na- as fixpEained u bdn^ iftrhaps tlmt 
oi the fint penKin- 
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>ipeaker. Tlioy are equiv-nlents of social importaace, id. 
vvhi^h ev^ery individual has bis share, nad which for ibis 
reason rtru somehow emphEiaized by the apeakera. They 
are (itt A different sense, however* from the usually 
accepted one) terms of cndoarmcdt; that ia, words for 
pcrH<ni.H or objects which have endeaml themselves to the 
individual ns a member of the social unit. The terms of 
reliitionship are of prime importance 5n this psycho!o^cal 
cate{fOP}\ Hei^ it is notable that the a-forms are princi¬ 
pally employed in addresaiojj persons. Mu. in Tibetan, 
is ''‘mother"*, nuytiody^s mother, but a-?m is exclusively 
the apeakers imlividual mother, thus addressed by him in 
the sense of “ dear mother It is of especial interest to 
note how the social horbon of these espressions is widened 
by grndutilly embracing larger social bodlea. Thus a-jQ 
(titerallv older brother") becomes the general address 
for every gentleman ("air"), and ("elder siater^") 

the broader signidcance of -"mistreaSr madam". 
A-m: {"aunt") widens into an address for nuns. As to 
their grainluatical form, these terms are vocatives ; and 
os to their significance^ they imply a tinge of an affccLionaic 
state of mind on the part of the conversationalisL This 
fuliv explains also why we find the same element in 
proper nanics of Chinese, Lo-lo, Mo-sOi and Tibetan. It 
IB the name by which a person is called by others to whom 
he or she is dear (d-/io, for instanet!, " my dear Ho*'). 
Father Vial w'as guided by a correct feeling when con¬ 
ferring upon the prefix the dosignaliou : this 

u'ord exactly de^ribes what it la. A Hiinilar aen time lit is 
esdneed by the Tiixjtan or Lepcha when ho calls llie cat 
a-£ii or aAya. ("kilty"), and hero our own dimijiutivc 
formations spontaneoualy loom up in our mind. Along 
this line the Ijepcha have further developed the application 
of the prefix. This foundation being inferred* it is con¬ 
ceivable to me that from the very beginning the element 
ct might have had this vocative meaning of endearment. 
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and ttiat the aasumpLion of a possible intcrreiatioh with 

a. prengnuiiiftl elenjent^ Iks it deinoHstr^itivo or pcjflse^lv^e, 
at least, is not imperative. 1 am very mticb inclined to 
regard it as an original^ spontaneous* emotional nature- 
sound, very much like our own inierjection ithJ formed 
with or without a voeativei and the same inteijectiotial 
a I naiqrally la found also in the Indo-Chinese langtmges*^ 
As such it ia met in Tilietau, and also iti compounds of 
interjectional value in which n visibly plays the r^lo 
o£ a prefix : 

a-fen, ak^a-k'^it or a-JtWi exclamation eiprwaive of 
contempt, datoatakion, or bereaveniGnt (also in the ivfittea 
langoago)^ The oiipoaite iH 

a-Jn, or e^ptedsive of jojrful fiusfprtse (oWo-Ea-Ao 

fnMiuently oceuta in the Ge-i^r Saga to introduce songa)- 
a word of careaa iiBed by mothers io soothmg their 
lubies* 

qr a4n'at expresjive of pain by muclung fire or hot 
objects (hence ta* and tsvt in hot ; 

a-<jio. “ ah* bow hot! *0f And in gencraU an lukorjeetion 
of sudden fright or profound rcgrcL The opposite is 
expressive of pain froiD cold, hence namo of one of 
kbo Cold nclht. 
n-na^ esprosaive of grief. 
o^n^-t^Op sumeF 
a^fa^nit cry of angniah- 

exprisaaivo of rogmt or ropentance- 
0 -^ 4 , exproflflivo of wonder. 

oh dear, whak wonder! 

a-pip expieasivo of wonder on making a now exiierienco. 
n-iv. woiiT then I 

In these examples the purely intcrjectional character of 
the ekmeiit n ia plainly obvious. It is equally tnanifest 
also that it has the function of a pretix, and that in ita 
4 )uality m a prolix it cannot bo identiicd with a demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun. 

^ In regard to Ctiineie sm m tht 

p. 13S. 
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A sltnilur nories of interjections with it- is found in 
Lt'pchn,’ nnd doubtless occurs in other Indo-Chinese 
IhnguarfeK, 

The same interjectioiial force of meaning is valid also 
for tlie interrogative and demonstrative pronouns, iien 
ii-iiti or u-su- are said in the place of the plain suf or sit 
<" who i"), it is evident that a high degree of oinphasis 
is laid on the pronoun; and the same strcf* wo feel tii 
((-ntft and it-dt as compared with adi and tie, Thus I am 
inclined to think that the original vocative and inter- 
jectional significance of « further developed into that of 
a strongly emphatic word which in tlue course became 
available as a useful vehicle iu the formatioii of words 
and in expressing certain shades of lueaning. At til is 
pdnt we naturally come down to the period when the 
various speech-groups of the family were separated and 
scattered over an immense area of land, Ihe word- 
forming tendency of the prefix a- was set in operation 
after the separation of the various members of the Indo- 
Gbinesc. and consequently assiiiticd individualistic featwrea 
in the single branches of the stock. Tlie iaterjcctioiial 
value of fl-, being in comm on to alt languages, must have 
been in force prior to the time of separation, and presents 
the primeval archetype u'liich is rnaaponaible for the 
subsequent, separate developnients in the single laiiguagea. 
*rbe formation of tins mechanical rule that in I^epcha, 
Kachin, and BiiTincsoa prefixu- forms iiouUB and adjectives 
is erroneous. This merely means to view foreign languageB 
in the light of Latin groniTiiar, and to read our own 
grainmaltcal notions into Ihetn, according to the method 
in wdiich most grammats of Indo-Chineso languages have 
unfortunately been written. Tltat rule may offer a certain 
vantage-point to tlie practical student of a language, but 
it has nothing to do with scientific observation. The 
distinction of l.jepcha from Artir fof inatance. 

I Ree fclie of Miuiiwwriiie'ti™i>»«loli P. 
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doen not lio in the al logged fact timt the fomicr ia d noun 
or adjective and the tatter a verb, Thc&e terminological 
categories are merely artificial eonstruetione of our mind 
suggested by the word-conditions of Indo-European 
]anguage^« but it doea not niean at the out^^t that they 
ueceasarily exist also in other langiiages tho4fi our own. 
Certainly, the word - catagorias in Indo-Chinese are 
fundainenian)^ difibrcrit from oujw; and the differentiation 
of noun, ftfljeetivo, verb, etfL, doeft not by any nieatiEi reach 
tliere tliat degree of essential importance that it has in 
Indo - liuropean. The case of n-hrti-m means to the 
piiilologist a word-fommtion from the stem hra by means 
of tlic prefix and the nfHx -m, expressing tvilh greater 
emphasis and Intensity the idea convoyed by the stem 
It could not be iminedintely inferred from ttie 
very ciLaracter of the language that the one is a noun and 
the other a verb. This distinction^ in fact^ is not made by 
the huLguage itself^ hut only by us vrho read the elfects 
of unr Livtiu school-trainiiig into a language developed 
outside of our culture-sphere. Our procedure is the same 
03 though we were to treat the cnoTineDS and institutions 
of the Lepeha from the stand|M>int of Bomau law, taking 
up section by aeciion of the latter and rtiligiously cheeking 
it up with what Ln ufierud by the Lcpclia, lie who can 
break away from the slave-fetters of our grammar 
and think objeefcivdy in a foreign laiiguagL^ will easily 
recognise tlial the theories previouaty advanced on the 
nature of the preEit a- are imagimry, and that the 
developmcut, here outlined^ so far os thb is possible iti 
tVic present state of our knowledge, truly correeponda 
with observable data. Tliere are not two prefixes as 
aasiuned by Sten Konow, but tbei^e is only one, reducibla 
to a nionophylotio origin, and appearing as a tmlform 
niaiiireeUtluii throdghout the group, 

B, LaUFEH tCbicagoJu 
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As b w«ll known. Miireo Polo (bk- ii, chap. 48) uppliea 
to tlio province of Yiin-iian tlio uaine Karajanjf. Henry 
Yuic. in Ills clnaalcrtl «iiLion of Polo's tnivob(vol. ii, p. 72), 
correctly analysed tbis word inlo fctim-jutM?, cspkimng 
the first eleniont as the Mongol or Turkish word ta™ 

(■■ black"), and referring to the *' White Jang" 

J(inff) mentioned by RashTd-eddin. As to the second 
clement of the name. Yule nniioUted, '’Jttng has not been 
cKplained; bnt probably it may have been a Tibetan 
term adopted by the Mongols, and the colors may have 
applied to Ibcir clothing" M. Pelliot {BfilL tfc I’Ecolr 
/rtuipabr, voh iv, 1004, p, 150) proposed to regard tSie 
unexplained name Jang as the Mongol traiLsenption of 
Ttf tMn. the ancient Chinese designation of the Lo-lo, 
taken from the family name of one of the chiefs of the 
latter: he gave his opinion, hovrever, merely as an 
hypotUciiis Which should await cotiftmiatiou. I now 
believe that Yule was correct in his coiiMptioM, and tlmt, 
in accordance with his suggestion, Jang represents 

the phonetically exact transcriplioo oE a Tibetan proper 
name. This is the TibeUn «J«A or gJa^ 

(the prefixed letter tr and tlia optional affix -« being silent, 
hence pronounced Jang or Djicinr?}. of ivhich the following 
precbc detinition is given in the i)ic/ion«airs fiiifintw- 
hi<iTi-/™«fti!> .Visflionnuircs Vatbotig^i*» dn niwi 

(p, 851) ; "Tribus ot regtouia notiicn m X.-W. provincim 
Sinarom Yun-nan, cuius urbs principalis eat Sa*t“sm 
sen Ly-kiatig-£mi. Tribus vocatur Mo«so a Sincnaibus 
vt Xa-shi lib ipabmet ineolis" In fad, os here stated, 
Jan or Jaiig is the Tibetan designation of the Mo-bo 
and the territory inhabited by them, Iho capital of which 
is Li-kiaiig This name is found also in Tibetan 

I The TiUUn IKinie fw it, Sa4<nPi. is eatcwl she W p. lOSO ot ih* 
■awe dictionwi'. M. Bswl, In lii» altrscli'fl work 4« Mo-oo, p. 3, 
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litijirature; for in tho TibttAii lii^torica.1 ’^vork 

dPuff hsam IJoTi bzan (p. 4, L 7). In tho v&ltia.ble [ndex 
to this book prepared by tho editor, Ciiandm Dos (p. xxx vi), 
it is explained as the “ name of a place on the border of 
China, part of eastern or ulterior Tibet'** It is less 
obvious why the same antlior, in hia Tibetan-English 
Dictif^nur^ (p. 452), with referenee to the same Ti}>etau 
work edited by him, insists on J<ing being a ''pluru in 
N,W, Tibet which once formed the kingdom of Jang'\^ 
X eonspicuons rdie is played by the country Jang in the 
Tibetan epic romances of King Oe-sar> which are divided 
into three parts, dealing with Tibetan wars against the 
Chinese, the Turkish tribes {Hor), and tho Mo^so^ styled 
('^ country of Jang In a printed edition as 

traiwiribeii tha nt^m-Q It IS aa latematjug e»e thftt M. Bcnm 

(/^j cCfi |K 2S1Y beitrd kdJ rand^mS it in tba fonii Strain, 

iuf ibiM ill-tuitrat^ tbo fer^ULt^ioci -aT k pte^Kfidl cocLsonuatj a. phnni^tia- 
pbfliJQEuencin fto pmubarly Tibetan [j^^raduBJ alblntl of tlic vnirel in ckn 
fir^t elemnsnt of a campotiflif dadsr tha inSn^nct oln tclLrDng Uiteentuation. 
of th« nluiuali 

^ jVgoin (JASB., IS^t, ertrn No., pr'QSli, ho orpLuns the eatmtrj' /enj? 
os Kuku-nSr regidii nnd Amdo. Ho QiKd mhso u tlio '' nuno of 

a plAco la K^am trnia tbs writing* of this Lmaa- Klod-rdol, so that 
tbonr [fl DEI daubtr tbaL^ u eorro^sUy sUted by tho Preneb muaionarLeA, 
ia tbo odoptod form of tba Tibflian writtOo language, ft m tbii* 
writton also in iho Tibotan Go-nar Saga. 

* This infanmiCLaa la usually mdiM to E. C. Babar [for luetancu, by 
T. de l^onpeno, WrUin^, p, 43 ^ U. iJovdria, FtOnHAfY. 

p. If4 j H. Cordibr^ T'otui^ Poo, p, «70): but Baber 
tTnanefj flmi Bumixhft in ireaffm Okiwta, p, 33, \ti SupptciMnlary 
PaiiOfil, Roy. So&. iml. i, London, \\m) booes^tly aotnowlodgsd 

th%l bft roe^VKl Uiii iaromutLon frotn Mgr, Bint, Apoatqlic VSear of 
Ti;l*t in Tn-taiun-lu. ludood, it is fomataltod by Desg^int in 
dftExtFimt Orient, vnL ILp, 1^. Paris, isao, Hud honoe in hia 

book Lt. Tifia ifapr^* la t^m»poi%acAJv^ iKiMKunair^, Ssnd Tarb, 

p. lWU, whero tbo curiou.^fc LraniOriptian ^Nion^ for Unr TilwOm aamo 
Janjf appears, whila Baber ami bis aunwroos follovoni wma l>Jiur\ff. 
T. dfl IdooepaHe (Idcl iHb) Vtated tliat Gmbtiff is idaoUcal with i^Yunfr, 
and from it. BacoC-'i book Ma^, 13} id <i[>pear4 that /Jjan;;’ 

ns bo writes, ist msfflly □. voriaud of {HdJajuff}. Tbe Frtsacb 

minionari^ tboRiMlvo* Iwive tiflver eipliuaed till* diveraity of nutne* ; 
in tbBirdjotioiiory (jt. 253] they g^Liro widb referenda to the Ge^sar Saga 
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well as in a mannscrijit of this work, the name is 
written with a prefixed I (IJnn), which lenda to the 
prcinuaciaiion Jan^ alsa 'fhis mode of writing was 
presumably inspired by assimilation to the word l^n 

green '*). 

I am niidec the impression tliat the Tibetan tribal and 
geographical term Jcin (n^fnA^ meets all refjnii'emeotB of 
the case, and that we are justified in identifying with 
it the second element of the MongoHaed fonuatiun ^tdro- 
jtL'ny transmitted by Raslud-eddin and Marco Polo. As 
pointed out by M. Cbavnnncs (T’oting Pno. 1912, p. 615; 
or in Baoot. Les Mo-so, p 177), the Chioesa liave conveyed 
to us the trauBciiption Ch'tt-han Chanttf ^ ^ 
anawcrtiig to Mongol Teag'Aan Jang (" the W bite Jang ). 
This name wo may carry back to tlie Ytian ]}eriod. for 
in the I'Ani* thi, as likewise ohaerved by Chavannes 
(I f, p. 603). it is encountered in the form ^ The 

Mongol transcription Jang of the same name is preaerved 
bySanong Setsen (L J. Schmidt's edition, p. 238), who 
calls the king of this tribe (the time refers to the end 
of the sixteenth century) Sitam, prcsumibly a rendering 
of the nAine of the Mo-so capital, Sa^tnin. Tlie character 
^ is well chosen as the instrument to transcribe the 
1'ibetan word Jan or Jang ; both words perfectly agree 
in the tone, which is the high tone. If j were the initial 
Jotter of the Tibetan word, it would naturally be deep- 
toned: it is protected, however, by the predx (f. which 
renders it high-toned; and the insurance of this result 
is the essential functiou of this prefix, which iu this ease 


only the fortft o( tho writtoo langiuiKe, tfJtiHt. Tlie sUetilion of tutuw 
■.imvelltra in thosu itgicn* may be called to this pomti t It wonlil b« 
intoresllns to see this powibl# dialeotio chsose of > into n cont^ed. 
Indepeniloiit of the Tibetan studies owxiod on at TtUMn-lil, A, Man, 
n 31aravian MWsionnry stetiowd at Ull, LftdiJc. W m ^ 
cpie about Ge-SM'’s wars agaiost tbe Jitnjf {sc* JAaB,, vtii, ii, p. lie, 

n. 13. ISVlh 
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marks the tone and pretilndea the aspiration of the initial 
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THE INDIAN OIUGIS OF TETE GREEK ROMANCE 

By far tho ablest attempt to establish the Indian origin 
of the Creek Koinnnce i$ that made by F, Lacote in 
a paper included in the jlf^fluTi^es d 

j}«.r ses eiiww 4 Jf. fiyivnifli fJvi* mul it is well worth 
while iiieestigatiog the caae made oat for the thesis by 
this scholar. His paper contains^ besides direct reference 
to hia theory, much other valuable matter which ad mite 
of less doubt and which need not be considered here. 

Tile distinctive feature of the argazuent for derivation is 
the view that the Greek romance Iiorrowcd its form from 
the Indiam It is Hhown that the Indian KathA is 
essentially narrated, not of, but by, the parties to the action, 
and that this rule produces a curiously involved form of 
narrative such as may \m seen in any uf tlie famous 
Indian Kathofl. Tlujs^i, however, in their elaboration are 
only dcveiopmenls of the skimpier Akhyayika, which can 
be traced from its simplcf^t form in the JataAna through 

■ At 1 wDji almost te neofatsu 

in f'Qjiif BJ T. do Liueu|ttrie iBtpinntH^ 0 / p. 41)^ 

relJowing d'Ker vey uteutSuiyi a LriliAL name Man 

^thdi ftijie Gufdkr, PtUr, LOTJ^, p. .OOi), In iDokin^ up Uxt iu 

cho iCli. p- 4A] 1 End, howovar, tLat Lb La Bllegcd l£An:a^ 

oorro«penda to vhieh mudjt wtaA? % and mhan^ ooutd Imnlly be bikf>n 
Oil tbo tnt-Ti-siinption of Tibetan n/rid, A» E^ardi ihn pbcnctio station 
of tho laUfir io ijhiuQM O&mpani Lbi} Tilit-tan LranuixiptlcmM 

{*^ poHtr^iUigo ‘'5 {" edict '■), reproducing lTm Mongol 

wnnii ivHi and jrim roapcctivoly, irbiab were tnnworiUid hj the Chmsao 
cAan ^ iH^d cha &H |L iflt Cw» *^(Wnaf 1013^ Mara- 

Avrih F Tibctaii mnecriptiom, prwumaldy mfidalleii 

dimtly after tho Mungcl fftiw, are H4^in ahicldod hy t|tc prcfii which 
Urn* nnlhar a jZfammAZical CCf ft graphic but c purely phonfitic 

flile, aafegaarding the InUioiy from aapiratton, 

« Faria, ieUi pp, 241I-3CM, 
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sutgea of greater complesity, as in tins VeldUpafica- 
vhiiiidHid, the Fancalantra, the ZXiAifritmoincHJaHto, and 
tlie Hyhathithd, which is tho earliest esample of the 
Katha proper iu ita full complexity, as it afterwards 
reaches jierfMtioti in such works as the liddamhart of 
Biiija. Now in Greek literary Iheorj* no such type of 
Utcraturo as the Indian Katha is recognized : the contrast 
drawn is lietwcen the dramatic and the epic, and though 
ArUtotle recognizes > the power of Homer to present his 
characters os speaking and his superiority to other poclfi 
ill this respect, he admits that later poets did not develop 
this side of the epic, and he evidently could not conceive 
a literary genus of the type of the Katha, Not until 
Siiidos- do we find the precise description of a romance 
as SpafM iirroputov, a narrative drama. 

Now the toinance of Aiilomua Diogenes, rd 
Oovkvv dmna, of which we have a aummary’ by Photius, 
in told in the form of a letter to the author’s sister, 
enclosing a copy of a letter of Ilalagroa to his W'ife Pliila. 
Tliis letter telle of the diacovciy of a inaiuiwript con- 
ttiining a report by a certain Eras in ides of a coiiverstition 
between the A read Lana Deiuias and KyisiliM- fhe storj- 
told by Dciiiiaa contains sub^atories, that of Derkyllis 
to DeiniIts, of Aslraios to Derkyllis, of llantiniaa to 
Derkyllis, of Astraios to Derkyllis and Matitinios, and 
of Azulis to Deiiiias, Not only in ibis respect does 
M. LactMe see the inHuence of India, but in the letter 
of the author to Faiistinus mentioned by Photiua, m 
which the author made some remarks on his work, he 
finds a |«iraUcl to the prefaces of the iCddttmUtri and 
tho //ttrsttetirifci i further, he compares with the notes 
prefixed to the various portions of the narrative by the 
author the rule of the followed In the 

according to which each chapter should 

1 POfiitt, aiit, -4 f oL iv. .1. .u i 

« Sp«kiiie of tbe Spkinx ef (‘tolemUM, *lu> lived vndsc Hidnao- 
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contaiG preface of a few stanzas giving a summary of 

contents. 

In the last two points M. Locate makes, it is clear, the 
error of seeking to prove too iimch. Wc eaiinot prove or 
even make it probable that these two features existed 
in any Indian model which eonld have been used by 
Antonins DiogeneB, nor do the two Lhin|p; correspond. 
The letter to Faustiims is a nattiTiil mode of dealing w ith 
a new literary effort by an ambitione author whose aim 
in it was, it is clear, to explain that the marvels were not 
invented by himself^ but compiled from oilier workSp and 
the head notes to the books of liig romance were given up 
to citations of the authors who bad reported happenings 
such os he was narrating. Tlie Greek plan is novel in 
a way quite different from the Indian and perfectly 
natural in itself^ so that to deduce it from India is wholly 
illegitiiimte. 

The subslantiul part of the argument luusti then, be the 
similarity of the composition of the inaiu story, not in 
substance but in form. The question then arises wdicthcr 
there is any evidence of the really complicattKl Katlm iti 
India at a data ho fore tho w^ork of Antonius Diogenes, 
Tlie answer must be so far in the negative. The 
Brhaikfdhd cannot be proved to be older than the fifth 
eentury a,d, M. Dieote, indeed, holds * that it may be of 
the third century, iiiiil. if the episode of Naravahanadalta'a 
visit to ttic SvetadvSpft, which betray a a knowlii^ge of the 
Christian cult, be erased as an interpolation, even of the 
first, and he cites with apparent approval Herters view'- 
that the Tanhtll'hydyik^ is a work of the second 
ccntuiy fr€. But that view is in itself most irnprobablct 
and even if I he Tontrakhy^'yiku in os old oe the second 
century A.U., which hoe yet to be proved^ there ia the 
obvious fact tfinfc the style of narrative in that w'ork 
could 13 ot jjossijbly serve as a iiiodoj to the style of the 
^ p. S70. * TotifrfiftAydyiJbfi p Emlnkun^, J* % 
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tireek romfluce at Aiitoiiiua. Biililer’s conjeclurjil dat* of 
the BrtMikathd hdA never been aupported by any evidence 
and is most iniprobablc* The only possible conduisioa to 
bt‘ drawn is therefore—and La cute (idmils this 

that we cannot prove that there esisted at the time of 
the rise of the Greek romance an Indian literary type 
whence that romance could derive its fwm. 

Secondly, ia there no trace of a literary form in Ciecca 
whence the Greek romance could spring ? il, Lacftle is 
positive tliflt no such form exists, but this is preeiBely the 
point on which he fails to be convincing- AriatoLlo's 
theory, so far as we have it, omiLa to provide for the case 
of the Platonic dialogue, which is not merely a dialogue 
but a repeated dialogue, and a'hieb is hold to hove owed 
its Eonn to the Mimes of Sophron. But. il. l-ocote argue#/ 
the Greeks never used this form for narmtive, but only 
for dialectic- This is. however, clearly in view of Plato 
himself an oveisUteiiiont: Ins example niufit be r™giiiKed 
as of far greater importance than Jl. Lacilc will allow. 
In the second place, we have tlie es-ideiicc of Apuleius, 
who imitates the style of the Greek romance, when be 
clmiacteriaes the 3fctaiaii>rphoMa, wt Cijo tii'* 
mifraiu /itimfo# coiismim. M. IjJCuta cxplaiiiiv 

laiicsitt# because the work ia erotic like the Milesian 
tales, sermo because it ia “une histoirc en entrotieiis . 
Hut who could possibly accept such a version of the Latin 
sermanc wfo mffcaio ? The ireimo must bo Miksiofl, not 
the subject-matter of Apiikilia’ work, and Hans Lucas is 
obviously correct in the veraion " eraiihlt m Gesprncheu 
vvie e# bet dcu Milesiaca ttblieb istIt is idle to duuy 
that this proves the early existence of tbo literary type 
wbich ill its full development gives us Antonins on the 
one haml and the JirhiMtid on the oilier, just os 
Apuleius' own work is an esiating proof of Us roality at 
an earlier date than we can prove its esistence in India, 
i ix 'Ai3. ' P ' PhMoyia. S.F„ *K, ‘H seqfl' 
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It is tra« tlmt LaCDLS couipli^^tes his by flndeavouriti^ 
to show, like Koliii«p^ that Indiii Ijorrowed from Gteece. 
ttnd indeed if we were to nginee with M. Lacttii* ihat the 
si mi laxity of litemry type convincing proof of 

Ijoriowing we would have to accept this view, bnt H is 
idk to think thut fiiiiiikiHy of form h a proof of unity of 
tirigiuH It IB well to reiilbe that similcLr results may 
proceed from similar causes^ that huiiiaji faculties in 
Greece and in India are not materiall}-^ or etisentially 
inconipiitibbp and that iwrulk-lism is as true os derivation* 
It remaitiB to notice tlic subsidiary remarks of lI.Lflcote 
in defence of his theon*. To obviate the dSffienUiea of 
the absence of early evidence of the Kaihs in Sanskrit lie 
lavs atreas on the fact that popular tales were con^poaed 
in Prakrit orlginJilly^ and that they could easily wander 
from conntrj'^ to etiuntry with inerehanta. Unhappily 
this argnment misses the point The theory*' of derivation 
presumes that the eiaboration of the style of the romance 
of Antonius ib due to au Indian model. It is ridiculoua 
to think that inerchauts carried with them any elaborate 
framework for these tales; all they could oornmnnicatc 
would be stories, and it is impossible to believe that it 
remained for India to teach Greece the telling of stories 
in the ftr&t ]>ersnu. There is already a perfect example of 
the romance of adventure ancl even of love in OdyaseW 
tales in the and the fame of the !^1ilesian tales 

was spread tliroughout the west and the eaai. Both in 
India and Greece gradually popular tales attained literary 
form, and the real explanation of the Katlufk fonii of 
compositicin and ilie Greek romance is the sainci tliat they 
represent the appUctition of literary methods to the tale 
of popular literature. Similar causes prcxluce simtlfir 
result^, and the fact that the Greek roiiiauce m a tale of 
love and ivdventure os in the KAliha La due, not to the 
borrowing of the Kaiha. but to the nature of mankind, as 

I Drr plP. 57B , vL JUAij. iDli. jpp. llUS* llOli. 
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.M. LatOto .seetiif^ himwif to feel when he Inys tnofit stress 
nil the iirg‘U.D:H'!nt from 1 13 aimer. 

Further, M. LaC^>tc adduces C4iiies where borrowing of 
Indian aotmns appears 10 i1et43.ib of the storie^p for be 
admits that there is no trace of borrowing of a whole plot 
or of a aubstaritial portion of one. He also alludes to 
what he considers the fact of Indian ititluence on 
Hnostkistn and Tieo-PJatoniBiii as siiowii by Laissen*^ 
But the Indian influence on Greek philosophy is just 
one of those things which has l>een most ahsurdly over¬ 
estimated even by Lassen, iind we are in reality not 
carried far by such comparisons. No One doubta that 
there was c<jmiiierce between Greece and India or that 
ideas could to a certain extent pass from India to Gi-eeco 
or vice versa, but that is not enough to prove the 
probabirity of the borrowing of a literary fonn- just aa 
the borrowing of Indian drama from the Greek is by no 
ineai^ probable, so that of the Greek romance from the 
Indian Katha is not probable^ The detailed cases of 
borrowing ate of no importance as ahoiving the truth of 
JL Laedtes thesis, for w'e know' that stories and ideas 
could pass 10 Asia Minor and Greece. But even &o it is 
not possible to accept all M. LadiU's examples os cogent. 
The mysterioUH lierb which cures wounds in three days 
referred to in tlifl AUhiopilca is compared with the 
of the Indians, hut such plants are 
a eomiu on place of folklore and cannot l>ts liiiiited to 
origin in any one placCr The reference in the same work 
<iii, 12-14) to the iriiiiiovable eyes of the gods and the 
feet that do not touch the ground is made out to be 
stric?leni+i[it indieiibut for this no pr^f k offered, 
'the idea is one which might easily arise anywdiore in the 
jKipular itnagination, and in India as a general chiiraeter- 
istic of gods it is hrst found in the epic, while there ara 
traces of tho doctrine in Iran also. When Theagencs 

' fiFrfiwtA^ II ^ *?qq- 
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411 d Clmriklua aee each other for tJic first tiiiic tlnsy 
recognize each other—*l<rir€p 5 ttou y$^pi^pT€^ ff tStJjT'i^ 

TrpSrrepQV^ Td:^^ 4iprtir£^7r«|5ffiT£'7 5). e flte 

asked to believe tlmt the IIld^a^ origin of such details is 
“ criantc'^ This is surely ahsurtl; the idea is a inere 
COmmonplocCp and should not forget tlmt Plato 

had a doctrine of Anamnesis of which no Greek of 
education was ignorant. Of course, these may be Indian 
ideas, but wc could not prove tliem to be hucIl 

Finally^ it should be noted that the Greek romaiioe is 
not, like the Indian, restricted to a definite form. The 
nianner of Antonitia is not that of all his aucoessors or 
conUmponirieB^ Thia fact, which M. IjicJte admits^ lie 
e: 9 tplaina tay the view tliat the other authors resorted tfjr 
more purely Greek methods. In point of fact, the variety 
ahowe merely the di fie rent resoureos of the Greek world. 
Heliodorus narrates in part and also brings his characters 
before us in dialogue in which they tell of their ex¬ 
periences; Xenophon nairotea pure and simple; Achilles 
Tatius pats the tale into the month of KUtophon, but he 
tells it as if lie were an outaider, narrating both what 
liapj^oued to himself and to the heroine. In M. Lacilte'fl 
opinion this sliows that the Greek lias triumphed over the 
Indian maxiner; it is more simple to eliminate the Indian 
clement as a reality^ 

A. BEitRiBi>ALE Keith, 
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Professor J. H. Moulton has argued with much force ia 
his FaWy tliat the Mngi were not Arynii* 

and that there is much iti their teaching that betrays an 
origin uelther Aryan nor Semitic, and shows tliom in the 
light of an aboriginal priesthood, who appropriated but 
altered the teaching of ZoroastcT. That so radicul a view 
should not i^iidity be accepted is natural, and powerful 
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against it can undoubtedly be derived from 
Indian evidence. It must bo reineriib&red that the theorj’, 
though it hiia from time to timo been mooted, runs counter 
to the whole evidence of classical antitjuity, and tbat the 
ilagi appear already in the i'a/tmi (l*v, 7), and arm 
hi^^toricalty and aduiittedly the trati&inittcra in later 
times of the SSorematrian religion, whether or not greatly 
niodihed. 

1, Professor Moulton tinda support for his view in the 
name of the Magi, which he torrolatea with tlothic fiiafliw, 
tneaning ‘‘aervant" (apparently via "boy”). Old Irish imtg, 
“servant." The Aryan invaders of Media called the former 
inhabitants serfs, and especially the caste foremoat in the 
resistance ; stress is laid in this connexion on the Magi on 
revolt, the popularity of Gonmata Avith the iiiitiva popula¬ 
tion, and the hostility of the Persians to the Magi as 
aliown in the Magophoiiia. On this vTcat the only Median 
tribe which synipjithiied with the Persians would be the 
Arizantoi, who alone were Aryan in blocjd, even if otbere 
than the Arinantoi were Arjmn in Bjveecb. But apart 
from the ilifficulty uf uuderstonding why the Magi should 
ever adopt this opprobioiis name, this etymology is most 
dubious, and that of Caruoy.^ which equates the root with 
that aeon in brings It into relation abio 

with Gothic TfiOifU* and Old Irish muff, and renders the 
sense “helper”, the one who labours to heal and to repel 
evil, is must appropriate to the functiona of the priesthood 
of the Iranians, for the Indian priest has as a main part of 
his duties precisely this function. 

*>. Professor ihmlton seea in Jereiaiah'a relercnco 
(asxii, 3. 13> to a Jfdi-i/lxff as a Babylonian official, and 
in Ezekiel’s allusion (vlfi, I7j to worshippers of the sun 
who used a biwiicU in their worship, ullusiuiis to an Archi- 
Magus. and to the Magi at Jerusalem ; and he argues that 
this is natural only if the Magi were aboriginals and. not 
^ C^riiQy, Lt J/iuton, ii, 
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Aryans. Th* refercnco in Jerecniah is not accepted by 
Semitic^ iicholarSp and inny i>e di»regurdcdt That in 
Ezekiel is M"holly iusuHieieiit: in the first place the 
partienlar Ennii of worship la not attribni&d to the ilagi 
by Ezekiel or anyone else: aocordiii*^ to Professor Monitor 
it 19 a natiiniL bleiidbig of sun and tree worship, and if 
ibis is so might have Iieeti praetised by any sun- and tree- 
worshipping tribe, so that to refer the practice to Uie 
Magi is wholly Tieedlesa. In the seeuiid place no one 
rcallv ktiows any thing of the procesa hy which Aryans 
spread itt Asia, and if there were at Jernsalem in 

the titno of Ezekiel we would merely have another fact to 
add to the sum of appearances of AryanSp not a proof 
that they were un-Aryan. But so far we have no sucU 
fikct, for the Avestaa bundle of twigs and the cult of the 
tire are not the rite abomiiiatod by Ezekieh even if they 
sprung from the sanio soul^, ArbieJj is doubtflat.- 

3. Stress is laid on tbe exposure of the dead as 
un-Aryan, as contrary to the usage of Indo-Aryans and 
Iranians. But tids is to disregard all the evidence. Strabo ^ 
nacoids the usage of the idasaageUii, the Bactrlaus, and 
tlie CancaHian Caspii, and of the Indians at Tuxila, 
and Diodorus * ascrii>es it to the Oreitai of BaluchiaUn, 
and that tliasa were all or nearly all non-Aryan it is quite 
impossible tej prove. It was a practice not merely known 
U> the Pali texta. but. wimt is decisive, to the early Vedic 
period, and catinot be set down as anything but Aryaih 
even if we feel anch a umge repugnant to what Aryan 
moraiity should have been. It is wholly iinposnible to 
prove, then, tliat^ we mny safely regard them ns an 
aboriginal fulk, wdio retained under the infixicnce of 

* Eartif ZcffwtifrfU ii^iM, [i, 450- 

^ * In Hondotufi fvii, -TT) the elaini tlml 11313 moati waM *p^irrmp 
fcKT tha tniii tar Lho This -doiii aoi niit the theory oF their 

beia^ ttS|j«ctBlly jiijn-woreh]p|wra 

* pp, fii3, m, Bio, ;u. 

* XVir, ma. 
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r^ligidii UKniji&a which vv-efe genorai&d in a low of 

cuUnrc”. Tliere is no plausibility m the view tbai tlio 
eje more cultured Aiyw thought fit to trii^it this 

Etervile racu with their saccfid religiou ; such a theory is 
a fo^ir de which re(|uin^s evidence of a peculiarly 

convincing kind. 

4-, It b argued that as Darina ckifiis to imve restored 
saiictiiariiss (dycfdunu) destroyed byGftumata, the Magiau , 
the latter seems to have tried to statup out the iuvoding 
Aryan iitual, and very likely Semitic worship as well, to 
leave the iudigenous cult without rival. It b much more 
probable^ that tlic llagiau. being a stricter Zofoastrian 
thau the politic king, insisted on deatioyiug temples of 
nou-Zoroastriaiis* whetlier Ar^^aii or not. 

5. It is suggested that, as Zoroftstcr was no real duaystn 
the marked dualbiu of Iriiniaii religion is due to a mere 
reiic of Magi an auimisiUp But tlie parallelisiu ot the 
Brabmiuic division of gods and Asurfia shows that the 
unimiam is just as likely to be Aryan as aboriginal. 

0_ Stress again is bid on the Feman practice of burial 
followed by the Acluemenians, and its contrast with the 
thunders of the FsTi^iidari agaiiiat defiling the eurtli or 
water by contact with a corpae. ThiSp lioweverp me rely 
proves^ as other evidence shows, that tiie Magi were not 
able to make their views generally prevalent in early 
times, tt fact which is wholly uiidbputed* li may h* 
added that we do nut knuw what Zoroaster's own view" 
on this point was, 

T. Thu next argument for the un-Aryan character of 
the Magi b loused on their advocacy, in which they did not 
win popular acceptance, of neait^f-kin marriage The 
evidence for the custom and the propaganda b of doubtful 
antiquity; Xanthus^s" notice is of iincerUirin value, and ^ 
Ilert^otus {iii* 31) merely records that Ixjfore Cambysesi 

* So Hammci], Hnd i>A/* l/e# oJ^an Orirttf^k r, 1^01, 

* Ap, Clw. jU. aro4M. iti, n. 
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tlie PersiaoH were not wont to marry tlieir skterEi. It 
ia believed by Bartholomae^ that Mutaosa> the wife of 
Vlahtji^pa, tUo royal patron of Zoma^^terk waa a (30 the 
king'3 na the Pah la v 1 tradition cerUiixIy held. But 

whatever the evidence for tlie adtiquity of the cnstorii^ 
the attempt to prove it uti-Aryan la qnite hopeless. The 
action of Cambyses in harmon}^ with the undeniable 
fact that in V^edic mythology Yama and Yatni are the 
priinaoval twins who bring forth niianikind. Just os Yana 
woas Yama in the Yeda, so in a Pahlavi Timak 

woofl Yitnp and there can hardly be any more convincing 
case of a conclusive parallelism evincing uu Aijm belief/ 
No reasonable interpretation will accept the view suggested 
by Professor Moulton that tivc Vedic byinii is on attack 
upon a custom known to prevail in some iidgbbouring 
race, closely akin to tlia Magi, At tbia rate anything 
could be proved for tlie Veda, 

8. Stress is kid on t!m fact that tbe Magi were 
inagiciatis and interprotern of dreams, and addicted to 
aatrology, whereas Zoroaster stood aloof, as shown in the 
Gutbos, from such tilings. This fact has cf early no cogency 
as a proof of u 11-Aryan origin, but it k alleged that the 
Pars! view- of the planets os malign can only be alxiriginah 
as it b not Semitic or Aryan, for Arjtana assuredly never 
saw demoniac features in ' sweet Hesper-Phosplior' nr the 
splendid JupiterBut the Indians regularly talk of nine 
Qmlios which include the planets, m that to dogmatize os 
to Aryans is nnwifie. 

a. xVgain, the Magi are credited with a dislike of 
mountains w^hich are to be sm&rthed out w hen the re¬ 
generation comes, and iis tbs tnountaitiB were sacred far 

* xvlUp 4IB,4n>. 

* It In ri^liL Uj i»int en% (hai Lhfr rUt^mpt la tliSs ?»eri of 

tiiHkrinCTD lUi k proof of Iranlmi orS^ii (JRAS. 19 Ik 4tlU| iit whi\\\y 
nif^i tAEnalo. 
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Stitniteij and Aryans alike anotlier aboriginal trait is fleen- 
But the Indians of the epio believed in the pi'injitlvo level 
character of the land ol the hleased Uttara Knraa, aa did 
also the Jains in their turn of the original state of tlie 
earth, and the Iranian idea can hardly therefore be deemed 
un-Aryan. 

10. The ritual is ascribed to the Magi, and not to 
Zoroaster, Probably this separation of elemontii is too 
stringent, but the ritual Ls certainly not un-Aryan in 
spirit or detail. It baa indeed iiiucb to parallel it among 
tbe Central African tribes, j but that ie not the point, as 
religious practices of the lower types are widespread 
throiigbouL- the world, What is rei|uircd is some piuof 
that no Aryan people practised the Irunlaii usages, and 
this Brofeasor Moulton very wisely does not oven attempt, 

11. It is suggested that tbe Slagl had no original 
belief in iniNiortality, or at least individual itn mortality, 
and the book of TobU is traced' in a very ingenious but 
also unconvincing manner to a Magiou original which 
did not recognize Inimortality. Unhappily, against this 
ingenioufl creation must be set tbe adinis,sion that tlic 
.Jewish adaptor may have omitted Llie doctrine if it was 
there originally, and the fact tlmL Thcopompus already 
records tbe Magi an belief in iminortiility, Tlic practice 
of ilostruying the body La, of course, no argunient against 
immortality : tbe IndianH wlio burned the dead believed 
ill a bodily existence in heaven. 

12. As tbe Bebiftban rock has iu.seriptlons in ihreo 
language.^, it is suggested that tbe Magi spoke a u on-Ary an 
tungue, the Arizantoi being the aristocratle governing 
class only, tViat this cla.>« waa akin to the doininaiit Aryan 
eiemont in Persia and Elam, and nitimatcl}' akin to the 
Dorian and Achaliin, being iu dual analysis tiorman in 
ehameter. This migration is thought * to have passed 
round the north end of the Oaapian after a characteristically 

' ptk saa-ai. »[i, s. n. i. 
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rapid march from their firat; home, trhenca they entci'^ 
the land north of the Panjab. The eictem^ion of Ar^'nn 
speech normally ends ivitli Media, wherfi the Magi cheeked 
the Aryan penetration. This is vci^" ingen ions, but nists 
on nothing but eonjectiire, and stands in flat contradiction 
With the fact that the historical Magi ahvavs used an 
Irariiati speeciL 

The evidence for nn an-Ary an origin of the Magi is 
iliiis in the extreme weak, and tiie hypotlieais must be 
disuiisaed as untenable. It is nither snrprising that 
Professor Moulton shonkl tmi have adopted instead a view 
which he suggests^ in atiotlier connexion, that the tialhic 
C^>m in unity was in some degree dlflbrent from the Iranian, 
the argument being Liased on linguistic grounds- This 
would explain the Iraidan character of the Afagi, and give 
a gnoitiid for their differences from Zoroaster. But it is 
very doubtful if any such ground as an etlniie divergence 
is required to explain these differences. It must bo re* 
mem lie red that our knowledge of Zoroaster s ow'ii vtew^fl 
rests on the belief that the Gatfiaa present his views 
and even his words, and iiiat they reprosont them 
exiiaiistiveiy, ao that diverging view's in other parts of 
tiie A vesta are not Zoroostrian^ Further, we mast 
assitme that we understand the i^cal sense of the Gath as 
sufliciently to be fiure of the views of Zorofiater. All these 
asauniptions are open to seriou!i objcctic™; the Gathas 
an.! extraordinarily dililciilt to understand, as can be 
srfien from the estnemidy different versions given by the 
interpreters, such as Mills, Geld nor. and Bnrtholoniac, and 
w's arc repeatedlj^ loft in the dark aa to wdiat Zoroaster did 
or did not hold. But when wa do arrive at some idea of 
his Hyat4mip wo cannot possibly see in tt anything hut such 
a deviation frotn the Iraninn faith as might easily l>c 
explained by individiml genius, perhaps aided by locality. 
Tlie real parallel to Zoroaster s pasition in Iran is that of 

^ p, 20, tt. 1. 
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tlie «Tgat teachers of lodla^sucb as YnjiiaTslkyo,Maiirtvira, 
or the Buddha. These itian in v arious ways altered and 
cUauged the vkws current in their time, and their 
doctrines had various fates. So it wa-s with Zoroaster: 
his doctrine was taken up by the priestly caste, of whicli 
later tradition asserts ho was one, us we vnay well believe 
in the absence of any evidence of any sort against what is 
the natural esplanalion of his position. That Zorosister 
did not recognize a priestly class U really incredible. 

Professor Moulton is iiitdiued ‘ to accept a theory that 
the Bogluta Keiii gods may represent a migration from 
India, and he adds to thU view the auggeslion that the 
Tuhlrya I’twAf really celebrates the breaking of the 
south-west monsoon as observed at Delhi at some period 
Ijefore 5)00 B.C., because that Yasht iiientiona four stars 
as regents which are idontihed with Sirius, the Great 
Bear, Vega, aud Foiiialliaut. ITiis, howover, is » wild 
extravagance: so long as the estrnoitiiiiarily {coble 
cliamctcr of the Vudic knowledge of the heavens roiuains 
undeniable, it is most improbable to trace to Dcibi this 
observation. The theory rests on the view that a time 
must be fouud at the heliacai rising of Sirius when all 
four stars Would be visible ooincideut with the moiiaoon. 
The YashU belong to the poat-Gatliic period ot literature 
and cannot be datefl Ijcfore about JJ50 [t.C., as Professor 
Moulton ndinita* There ia ulisolutely no trace of the 
four regents before the YasliL it ia perfectly obvious 
tbai Wit have here as often an attempt to use astrotiomy 
to prove what it cannot do. ami that it is absui-d to 
assume that an oliaervatlon only possible at I-kllit in 
900 lt,C„ or esiriier, ia recorded for the 6rat time in nii 
Iiauiaii text of 350 RC.* or later. Thu alyanrdity ia even 

*■ p. 30. 

* p, 24. PertonsIliT I daubt whether Uwy am t*j snj- meant w otil. 

* TUt lUi’crganli opinioo* □{ t“rofe!m)r JldUlltDil'* aurhoritiet ihOicate 
their luck cf TAlufi i HM 11{IL 21 neqq. 
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grcAtcr on Professor Jlonltons own suggestion itint the 
observfttion wivs carried by tfae migration wliicb rencbed 
AS a Unlit Boglutz Kcui, for tbat Ukca us to about 
1400 lAa 

It is difficult to take any more scrioasly the suggestion 
tli&t the (jaotcmA oE Yasht xiLi is Oautama, the Buddha, 
and that tlie work was written in the fifth century' B.a 
and attacks Buddhism. Tlie sole point of con tact with 
Buddhism is the namef and the sole support is ii reference 
to Domicsteter's asaertlon that Buddhism had established 
a footing in Western Iran os early ns the Becond 
century KC., w^hence it is deduced that Eqddhist emissaTies 
might have appeared at nn earlier date. The identity 
of name is not proof of anythingn Cotaiua is a Yedic 
namCp and Bartholomoe leaves the identity of the Iranian 
Gaoterna undete1TDinE^d^ as is the only pn^ible course^ 
If it were admitted we would have a deliberate falsehood 
to ascribe to the Yasht* for no one can believe that the 
Buddha was carrying on propaganda in Iran, and 
Gautama cannot meaJJ "a BuddhistThe staicincnt 
regarding Darmesteter is unsupported by any reference: 
it appears to be a mere slip; the real statement of 
Dariiiestetcr and its lock of auy ground are explained by 
Professor Oarbe*^ 

Oil the other hand, it is iuipossihle nut to agree heartily 
wdth Profeaaor Muulcoii in llie view** that the tradjlional 
date of Zfu-oaftter is very di die tilt to reconcile with the 
evidonce of the Veda. The extraordinary close parallelism 
of the language of the Gathos and of tlie Veda is very 
odd if the first reprejaeiits a pcriiHj about tiOO BvC, Th« 
iiimt prudent conclusion siieius to be that the date of 
Zorooster must be carric'd up bohiu generations at least 
and that the date of the /fj/ctfrfa must not be unduly 
exaggerated. The former view would be proved if thu 
Mozdaka of )Udia gf 715 11,0. were only to be explained 

^ rtiu-i jiji. a pp, la 
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by the Ahum llAzdsL of Zoraoster, but tbij reforenco in 
an inaeHption * of Asttur-lmni-pal to Slttaas, until it 

can be explained nw'ay, seeina ooiiclualve proof that Asura 
Stazduli ifl older than Zoroaater, and incidentally supports 
tile view that Zoroaster was less of an innovator than 
tiiight be gathered from hi a fame. 

A, Berhieoale Keith, 


THE DT^tASTlES OF THE KALI .VGE 

The only poLuLi in ifr, Pargiters last note on the 
Dynasties of the Kali age* wliicli have not already been 
adeciuatcly disposed of in my previous notes* are two 
cjiiestions of syntax: with a brief note on these more 
objective matters 1 concUide my criticism of his tlieoriee. 

1. Mr. Pargiter’asserte that Mtiwilfye l-atltiian cannot 
mean anything but "in the Bh&visya Parana". That is 
wholly unjustiHnble; the sense ‘‘ in the future" ia perfectly 
in place: the kings are told of us kings in the future. 
That some preferred the simpler i/atiftfynw for ifaevifye 
is a clear proof tliat the sense was taken by them as it 
is taken by mu, end not as taken by Mr, Pargiter, who 
forgets that critical scholarship demands that variants 
for e* Itypoihesi perfectly simple readings sUnuld not be 
ignored but occounted for, and that we can no longer net 
on the lmppy*go-lncky principles of editing ami trnnS’ 
btiog of the older generation of Sanskrilists. 

2. ilr. Pargitcr com plains of uiy' not treating llrttad- 
tUvata, i, 28, and iv, 32, in the same way as eases of 
the nominative for the accusattm The answer is that 
these seciniogly similar nnoiuuliea, when closely exaiiiiiied, 
prove to full under quitv diffei'cnt categories, iv, 32 
belongs to a class of cases which can and most ha 
explained by a normal gramniaLical rule, and to treat it 

* Keo Hemmet. I’WHA, JSSlI, }<• 132. ' .IRAS, Ifliff, Jie-21. 

» JRAS. WU, pp. 1021^31; 1»1B, pp. 32&-33, 
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as irregular m, in view of tln^ parallQl paitgagei) winch 
Imve iieeu adduced by me* and not disputed by any 
j^bolar, now impossible, i, 28 is wlioUy difTereut, and if 
the reading is correct ia a real case of noiidnative form 
used for accusativeL Now, if Ur. Fargiter will inveatigate 
usage, he will liud tiiat he can parallel from the later 
Vedic and epic periods a case like h^tavalf. as occl, but he 
will ^v-areb in vain for a parallel to fjrrrifoma 

But Pargiterfi argniiipnfc is not to be 
regretted, however wrong. He contends that 
^jdno bhavitdro t^addmi le is not Sanskrit, but is Pali, 
and that the dytmaiic aecount was thcreforo not originally 
w-ritten in Sanskrit, He finds a precise parallel in the 
lirhitiduvatiXt IV, 82 . This fact can Imj interpreted in one 
way onlyi either we mmt admit a Pali original of the 
JSrftaddeivjfd, which no eompetent scholar will ever do, 
or we must admit that Mr* Pargiters ai-gunient in the 
cose of the dynastic account is wrong. There is no 
escape from this dilenima, 

A. Berrieoalei Keith, 


THE ZOnOASTJllAN l^KEIDD OF IKDIAH IITSTORY 

Dr. Spooner hav ing invited mo to make some observations 
on the prChoE of bis second paper, 1 liave the pleasure to 
comply briefly wutli liia retjnest. Full disonssioii of bis 
oomowhat daring apeculationi would ttcjtlii'e a book. 

I agree with the proposition (p. 71) that " Peraiftii 
inlineQoe in early India is uo b3^potlit^ia at alT". It is 
a fact, to wliicb 1 drew attL^iition so far Iwk as 1905 
(/lid, 1905, p, 201 )h Wlieilier or not the MaurjTv 

dynastj-^ wofs one " of almost pnixdy FersLan type " (p. 72) 
iiiay be considered doubtful in the present state of the 

^ JRAS. 19l>9, pfk 130-2, iiid tlitire uttcdr Sa kImo In OrCdkp 

Ik.tilieer-‘Oflrtli+ ££33. So-L The of conirnpolHton (alHiire, 

[k, tif. -1) OB boiiiariliBa for grnmtiiAEloal uBagtif ii cf no valne w1i&tev«r. 
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evid«nce. Dr. Spooner*# piipcra add considerably to that 
evidenco> and he may prove to be right, I think be has 
proved that the Kuinrnhar biiiidiog on which ho is at 
work wafi copied from a Porsepolitsn original* 

It is better for nie to J»j’ nothijig abont the etynoological 
spectilationfi* with wliicli professed philologiats are innrc 
eoiupetent to deal. Piuich-marked toina (p. 411) come 
within my province. 1 dealt -Mdth tlie subject at con¬ 
siderable length in tlie Indian Catale^nn, lUOti, 

which does not seem to have been in Dr. Spooner’s haiida 
when he wrote the essay to which lie rofere. publistied in 
1909. He now (p. 412) identities the branch symbol witii 
the iloroiiiitrian lt»m. Formerly he took it to represent 
the JJnddhist bodhi tree. Symbolism aa'iniiics aueh an 
inti hi te variety of meaning that either inleqsretation, or 
botli interpretations, may 1» right. Perhaps, the Aojh 
alliiHion is the more probable. 

As to the so-called rliaityn symbol, the use of 

the term goeslxack to James Prinsep ed, Thomas, 

i, 214). It ia pronunent on Andhra Cf^itis besides tlie 
classes named by Dr, Sjiooner (p, 41S). Ho states that 
Mr. B. D. Baiicrji tells him that this device is used as 
a symbol “of acertnin llrtliankarii'', and isstil] designated 
by the .Tains as “Mount Morn ’. He does not name the 
Tirthankam, but probalily he is Ncminatha, to wdioin 
the Gifiiar mountain is peculiarly aactefj (SteveriHon, 
iVbtrs trti Modertt Juhttmi, iJhickwetl, Oxford, 1009, 
p, 52), The alirine of Noininatha is the largest, and 
perhaps tlie oldest temple on Oirimr, I cannot find any 
trace of the identiiicatioii of Uivuur with .Mount Mem. 

I am disposed toagreo with Dr. Sjiooner that the cnittfd 
fiytnlxil is a conventional rcpre.‘ieniaiiDn of a hill I'hc 
punch-marked coins sometimes show a jieacock perched on 
it. The interpretation as a hill seems to suit all claascs 
of coins. The symbol is often associated with a curved 
line, presunlahlj' meaning a river. 
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I nnt now iivucu iocUiiiKl to tjolievct tliAL innuy of tlio 
symliols on tlie early eoin*; wore iutentfetl to refer to the 
Jain religicn, which prebably ia older than the Buddliiat 
The rhiDoocroa is especiaily nigniricanU It occure on 
Xo5. 48, 58, and 50 of my /. M. Catalogm <p, I3S, 
p], xis, 5,6). Ttiu animal in the ejnblent of ^reyaihjanatba, 
the atevonth Tlrthankara, and does not seem to be tiaed a» 
a symbol by eitlier Bnddhista or Bfahriiamca! Hindus. 

The dog on the eai^yn (TiieobaJd, p. 212, fig. 49, in 
JASB,, parti, vol, lix, 1890) suj^ests either ZoroRstnan 
or Tibetan itifiuence. I may remark in passing that there 
wfta much tnore of the latter in ancient India than is 
general ly recogniised. 

Itie rcfcreuee to Jain symbols on, coins leads tue to 
ohservo that speculations about the origin of pnmitivo 
Buddhism, by which I mean " Buddhism before Buddha'*, 
cannot be digsociated from consideratioii of Jainism, which 
may well be etill older 

Ur. Sp<»per boldjy affirms {p. 429) that " Chandragiipta 
[Caridra-J was a Parai” and (p. 453) that ''Buddlm was 
a Persian **. Again, ho states that “Buddhism , , , stands 
for the spiritual acclimatization of a section .of the 
domiciled Iranians ” (p. 455). 'Diose propositions need 
oxaminatiou which cannot Iw attempted now. I only utter 
the caution that the Jain problem is cloisely associated 
with the Buddhist one. A great mass of tredition crmnccts 
the early kings of Magndhii, whether Sai^unaga, Nando, 
or Maury a, with Jainism. 

Vi SCENT A. Smith, 


W.\L.\VA-GAli’A.STHITl 

This will lie, I hope, my lost contrihution to this nn- 
profitehlo diecussion, in which, indeed, 1 would not have 
taken part at all, but that Dr, Thomas, in starting it,* 

^ JILAS. l&U, p. 413. 
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did not atfttc riglitly antnfjthiiig tlmt I had At ^ny 

nti^^ if he should Bo.y an^^thiisg moire, T do not eoTitomplftto 
making any further rejoinden 

Ko one wishes^ aa far as I knowp to deny that the 
Sauskrit word and our word "tribe* have certain 

Hpecial ineaningH, accord ing to the context. But I think 
tliat many people w^ouid agree with me in disputing that 
Jdti, %vhieh has now been brought on the scene (p, 534 
above), 13 the only^ or even the beat, rendering of ' tribe \ 
However, the question here b simply whether garja in 
expresaiona in w*hicb it is coupled with names of peoples 
may be appropriately rendered by * tribe"; the w'ord 
^ tribe * being taken in Its custoroary general sense, wdiich 
seems to be that of a body of people, mostly of tbe same 
original stock, governed by the same laws and etisLoma, 
and usually dwelling in some particular territory but in 
some case;? leading a nomadic life. 

A special merit of Monier-Williams' Sansknt-Eiiglish 
Dictionary", whicli presents Hribe ' as a meaning of ^ana, 
is that itgivcH so good a ehotee of English renderings of 
the Sanskrit wolds. TJie Eissertion Lliat a citivtiun of that 
dictionary* " wilt liave no weight with any scholar oF 
Satiskrit^' (p, 534 above) speaks for itself. AnJ so dcMSS 
the proposition that we arc to reject a meaning given in 
it because that meaning is not found in tlie St« Petersburg 
Lexicon, w'hcn wo Ijcar in mind that the lexicon was made 
some forty yoara earlier. 

Dr* Tbouma lias challenged me now to adduee "any 
passage from Sanskrit writing wkero this meaning [vi:;* 
"tribe* for the word is either authorised or 

appropriate.’' 


^ In H roqitT]Ot« (p. ftbrn'^V, n<9t4 3) hts nim- socks Iq dliclaim 
‘ Mlti[«prCN£iL«d** ma I did ntit use tliat term i bat i.-t?rtAlDly -^IL will 
ba scan apqn liupectioik bj jiny eorcfal readar tbot, wliatov^r Tic mej 
Imi-* “ wuend-ed ", Tis dtsiinetljf did mi«ir¥j:iP»wst tna {as Iw iU in 
cdsaeotlon vitb ai^ orig'taAl mtuicrin^ of tha eriH-ossiau Md(a ewe- 
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We liav^ such a passage ia the Rngliuvaipia, 4, 7(,* 
wliere KMidftaa, deacribiag tlia digvijaya or tour of 
conquest o£ Rnghu and Jnetlt^on^ng the various peoples 
wlioui lie sulidned, and linving lirought him to the point 
when he ins'aded tlie HiiiiAlftyd rtinge^ 6njs 
Tflt™ janyarti RagliOr=gli&raife pftrvatiyalr=ga^>oir^hiiut « 

Mr. G. K. Nandnrgikar in his tranalation below Kis 
edition o£ the text hiM rendered this line by:—"There 
a terrible battle ensued between Reghti and the mountaiii- 
trilxis." * 

So. also, ilr. Sh- F. Fandit in Ins edition oE the poem 
explained jpurtw/ryairssfiijaiA by" With tlio iiioiintaiii- 
lril>f!&"» 

Fui-tlier, Stalliuatba in bis conimentary*, in wliidi he 
explained jiniiaiA by Ut6ai:ti.saiiikgi-akhy<iih eapiabkiii, 
sithti, quoted from the Jlahabliiiratfl, 2 (Sabhft). 1025, in 
its account of the diiji'ijuyit of Arjiina :— 

Ga^jiln=tJtBavaHaiiikfitaiiaj;jayBbaapte Panduvab I 

Add I’rotap Chandra Boy's trauslaiion (Sabhii. p, 81) 
bas rendered ibis by"The son of Filiidu broufbt under 
his sway the seven tribes called Utaava-sanketa." 

In iny opinion, no sensible person could hesitato to use 
Hribe', in its general sense and without any special 
technical iniplicatioii, a» the most natural and appropriate 
rendering of {/rtfia in these two coiabiiiationa and in any 
similar ones, including such expressions aa dfdiova-ir“li«*' 
add Ydudhtya-ga^fi, 

It may bo added that neither o£ the two passages 
wliicb 1 have cited, nor any similar one, is referred to 
under gaija in the St, Petersburg Lexicon. This deficiency 
is quite enough to accouiib for that work not including 
* tribe ’ among the meanings of the word. 

J, F. Fleet. 

[ mm iiulAbtod ho 3^[r. Fa^I^T fcr ihll referah«< 

* ScpcdikL edr, 18 ^ 1 , p. 

^ Bgnaljay, XcUs*, fi. 
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A NOTE OX THE J(HABRA EUlCT 

Aiiian«-11 «e edicts of King A^okn, tlie ono tlmt is said 
to have a dinjct beadii^^ upon the liteniry history of 
imoienl Indian Buddhbtii m now known as the Blmbra 
edict. It WUH fpuad aiiiidst tlie ruins of two monasteries 
near the andent town of Bait-at in llnjputana. 

Ev^er since its disco very anil deciplierincnt sdiolarfl 
have made uae of it as a rare his tori tal document, which 
condnsivety proves the existence of the Buddhist canon 
ill tlie third centtiry In the same form, and xvith 

almost the same titles to its diHenenL passages, a^ we Imv^ 
now. Jlany distinguished scholara from the titno of 
Captain Burt have tried in succession to establish a 
correct interpretation of its text. Tlianks to tlicir labour 
and erudition wc arc beyond doubt now iiiiich nearer 
the trutli, althongh it must b& admitted that there ia 
room enough left for furtiicr researches. Under these 
circniatiianccH I may hop that a note which I prepared 
some time ago on this edict will not be out of place. 

The initial ditlicnlty to be overcome in connexion with 
the study of this edict rclalea to the punctuation of its 
ksxk As far m this point is concerned, the following 
reading may bo helpful:— 

(1) Piyadasi Icja Magadho saitighaih abhivildeiiia naih 
riba[:] apaljlid haul tarn ca ph^u-vihalatain Cai.] (2) VidiUs 
VC bhaihte aviuhtakc haiiin Bud has i dliaihinasi samgbasit i 
gAlavc CAih paaade ca [.] E keilici bhathle (3) Bhagavata 
Hudhena bli^itc save &e Bubhoslto va(,) e eu kho 
liamiyAye discyarii •Miovaifi sadbmhnio (4) cilatbitike 
hiis&ll ti alahiiiiii hekarli ta vitave iiutLni bhamte 
dhamma - paliyayjmi [:—] Yinaya-sainukasc (5) Aliya- 
vasAni Anrigata-bhayani MujiigAtlia Moncya-Bhle Upatisa- 
pasiiie 0 ca liighulo (tl) vilde musavadaiit adbigicya 
Ehagavatii Budhena bhasito [.] Etcna bharbte dlmiuma- 
paliyayiini ictiaini (7) kithti Ijahukc bhikhupaye ca 
bbakhuniye ca abhikhinam sunnye ca upadhalcyu ca 
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(8) licvaili mcvft upan'=tJtkfL ca 1 [lp^l 6 ik}l Cn.(*l Eteni blmdit^ 

11 naff] Ukh apayHLmi aJIjhihetttiii tim Jiliiaili ti, 

M, Senart jniU a full-stop after k^kuyii Iri line 
iimTked ^4). does not consider the ftcntentie to be 
complete witli in lino marked {6), I prefer not 

to take ag being one word (IjiscriptiooH do Piya- 

dasi. iii. 198^9)* 

Pali Form 

Piyadossi rajii Magadho^ saiiighaiii abkivadeyyamano * 
4 lha : appabftdliattafi ca phaau-viharattafi ctl (ti), Vedi- 
tabbo bliante yuvatako ain1imi> BuddbaMcnifii dhaiiimasniirh 
aaiigluusmiih garavo ea paa^o ca, Yadi kiflei bliante 
Bbagavatft Biiddhena bbaaitaili wibbajii tadi aiibb^^itani 
ftva, Yafi ca kho ablnfifkaya* defleyyarli^—^‘Evatii sad- 
dhamino ciratlhitiko bliavissatur * aralrnmi ekanta vedi- 
tabbaiU (vatUibljaoi va) luiiliil bhante dhauuoa-pariyaySLiii 
[ftayyathldaiU:] Viuaya-satnukkaiSiso Arij^i-vassaiii ^ 
gflta-bhayRni * Munigatha* Moae3^ya-3nttaJb ^ UpaiiSEtn- 
pafiho, yfit ca Kabukvade* inusav^aih adinkicea Bhaga- 
vata Euddliona bWitiL Etiini bhante dbainpiapaoyayaiii 
icchami: kinti bnhuka bbikkbav^o cut bbikkhuiiiyo ea 

* 1 fully a^ico vith Dt^ BXocU iii taliiiig m tlte finmSiiatiTP^ 

with Ifjth and tiot in tbn agifsrKng wHli pfji*yAiT*ii 

(M r. V^ino^ut Bmitb'a A *oka, iStad cd. ^ p. 1 (>3^). CL “ Hnja fjfiAntp 
Ajitasffltte vedeliljm^tu Lhagavata ]iiid« pinuiu vaTMiati^ 
ifj^f i'huTh , . , pl^lftuviMraA m pu>H^haUti t'^anca ^atlehl » * h” (.Vlahft^ 
iparittibbAna^stJltaQta* P.T.S., IX yuL ii, pp. 72 -3). 

* Alao aithivddiiffi iwj^ and iwna. 

* Cf. Ahhiiia&ja (Uuiiik hhikldbava dluinnkadi daaami ill lhc 

KalhJkvatthu. p. 301- Cf- BiEbfl-uikaya. b AOffuLtarm, iX b Atn 

In LhA Rig^VAda. alM in oAqunyu, ' - egotbtfiAH*'' oonnaia aa ikn 

ibdJectivA derif eti frAio aA^nyufi, ifc egolljitift" A noun ol quality 

to tfita, Br. y_ ^V, Thomaa iMEtia ittclinod lo tllltik^ wquld he ^kAnwiyrl, 
” fljTjpiifd, nf whiah would ba i nitrutnintaJ^*^ with 

egotism or fircJUtHSpnioitily L 

* CL Pali tul-urA fotttu of v' (to 1:qi) such aii AdAili, ^cAifp- 

■ TlkA DigWnikaya, voL lit. 

* Tlw AngUtUtfa-nikaya, iib IMS-S. 

T ThoSulLa nilPata, Slfi aX 

* Tho Itivuitaba, 07 ? Angiittara-nikiiyA^ 1, 27'A 

* The MajjLtma rtikikia, i, 414 2V. 
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ulihiT^itaoi auneyj’un ca upttdhftreyj'ufi ca; e^'ain eva 
upAttakil en upiuiika di (li). Etena bliante luiarti iiklift- 
payatni obhilutaiii ’ (udliippetatu va) me jancvyan ti," 

Trrt^i-dttfioi* [from llie middle of the line (S) to the middle 
of tho line (6)] 

“ Wore I to recommend, liowever, any particular 
jjoasuges from my own knowledg* and experienco [’with 
4 view:]—‘Thus the sublime Law will long endure,' 

1 would consider these to he, venerable sirs, the ‘ sacred 
texts* which deserve to he itidispensably learnt (or 
mentioned), vix,: 

(T) Tito VinftyO'Samnkasa—Excellent treatise on Vinaya 
—moral discipline; 

(2) The Aliya-vasani—Way'S in whicli Arya;s, spiritually 

advanced Buddhists, live or should live; ntodca 
of ideal life; 

(3) Tho Anagata-bhayaiii—Dangers threatening the 

church and the doctrine; 

(4) The Muni-gutha—Poem on * who is an hermit ? ’; 

(,i) The Aloney'a-sOLa—Discourse on tjuictism ; 

<U) The DpatUa-pasina—Queatioiis of Upatissa : and 

(7) What w'aa spoken by the Bleaaeil Ouo in his 
■ Admonition to Hahula * concernitig falsehood." 

A word imiat he said with regard to tho identitication 
of passages referred to in the edict, I should add in this 
connexion that, so far us the identilicatiun of Nua (2), 
(3). (4), (5J, and (7) hy Professor Kliya Davids goes. 
I have nothing to say against it, Hence there arc just 
two controverted passages which 1 propose to disenss 
here. ThesQ are (1) Vinaya-samnkiusa and (2) Dpatisa- 
pasiiia. 

1. Vi»oyn-«i}HuAa«i.—Professor Rliya Davids doubts 
if the name were meant to indicate any distinct text. 
" There is a woiti.'' he says, “ at the comniencaiiient of the 

^ AblisilhlVBitaiii. 
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Ibt which ifieiy ciihef be an adjective applied to the whole 
liaL. or the iiaiite of another pASsagc/'^ With all deference 
to his opinion* 1 am inclined to believe that the no i» 
perhaps no reatson for donbfcp It was obvioiinly n leant as 
a title to u passage or to passages "ITie fincstioaj then, 
arisecf how it may Im identified. 

I prcanine that the word which canses doubt in 
sainukasa^V being the equivalent of Pali jwliiiufrfen?jfcSia 
or sd^mtdttani^ifcn i cjtLcelleat).- It is surely 

not a v^crbal noun as Mr. Vincent Smith supposes it to Ije 
when he translates the word by “ exaltation"'Exalted" 
w'ould be the right word^ not '^exaltation 

Tiie phrases like ''samukkaridsiksm paflhaih"* and 
" isainukkailtaikadharnma-desaini" * are to be found both 
in the Kik&ya and the Vi nay a textSw Unfortunately, 
nowhere docs an expression like samukkaibBiko 
dharnmo*^ or " samukkaiiiaiko vinayo^ occur. 

Granted, however* that the tiame *' Tinaya-samukaati" 
was used for *'Tlie excellent treatise on Vinaya'^ ivhat 
particular passages might, in the opinion of King A^oka, 
l>e W’orthy of the name T 

Two texts naturally suggest themselves, to wit^ (1) the 
Farirnokkha aud (2) the Sigalovada-suttanta (D.N. iii, 
180-94> 

If a monk were the person who drafted the edict by 
using his ow'h discretion* the Prttiinokkhn would have 
been, without doubt, the text that would claim such 
a liigh oon&idemtion from him* But it should be borne 
in mind that in this case wliucvcr might be the writer* 
a 111 on k or a state oflicer, l ie was hound to be guided by 
the king*s discretion. 

In the latter casen the Sigabvada-suttanta seems to 
have soil 10 advantage over the E^atiniokklia^ 

* BuddkiMt p. JiO. 

* So* IniJicv^* Afigutnwnraikiijiv^ v* p. 300. 

» vp p. m. 

* Tib& Vizuiym-pItftlfrAip edited By Jin Olilfliitwrg^, VdL ih [*- 
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We fire told In tbo coniKient 4 iry of Buddlin^bf^ oti 
tins ^uttAntn ^ “ IniAfiniiih pana aiitto yttrii kifici gilii- 
kiittalibaih kanirnaiii nanm taib akatbiUiii n'attbi tl 
f^ihi-Viiiayo imTiia yaifi antUoto ioath siulva 

ytithAtio&ittliaTli tatlm patipajjamilnaasii vuddJd yeva 
liutikaiikliH no parihriniti^" {India Office MS., t*.c. 25, 
1>.N., pL Atthakathii), 

“III tliiB flntU there left nothing iindeacriljed that 
corij^titilted the whole dnty of a hoiiMholder. The 
Suttarita is therefore entitled Gihivimyo—* The institule 
for the hoiisehohiers.' Wherefore, if any peisoii having 
liearkened to it, carries out what he m instructed 
therein, he may bo expected not to declinCp but to 
prosper."" 

We nmy go even further, and maintain that the 
Silt Uinta does not profess to ho a code meant only for 
the householders^ but for tlio recluses as well. It lays 
down various duties of a person who is placed iti dliferent 
rclatiuzis and stations of life—as a parent, us a child, 
as a husl>aiid, as a wife, os a teocherp as a pupil, as 
a kjiisiiiaUp as n tnasterp as a servant^ as a houbeholder^ or 
03 a recluse. 

Remeinbering that the pasaages were recommended by 
the king for the constant ?5tudy of all—monks, muis, as 
w’ull ns the laity—it may be judged how accordant was the 
Snttaiiti't with this reconiinendatioii. 

Fnrtheriiiore, there is another important point to 
consider. Ab regards the nmin anlijcct of the Suttaiita^ it 
proceeds to give an idea of ivhut the modes of adoring 
the sis CAidinal points of duty according to “ Ariyas^Mi 
Viiinyu" are. The term “ ATiyiiM*n Vitiuya" may be 
rt^duced to *■ Arlya-vinaya ", nicaning “ Ideal discipline 
Xo wonder need is? felt if the word ** Ariya ' was replaced 
hy Kaniiikkaihsa^^ 

Other jjossages that may be brought to l)ear upcnv the 
" Ariyit-viuayit'' arc :—.^lajjhium-nikriyAp i, ; iii, 293 , 
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299 ; S*ihyuttftjUkiiyfti il, 205, 2T1; iv, 95, 157-3, 189; 
Ab^uttara, ill, 53—2, 0 ; 59 ; 103; etc., etc. 

2. f/pajEim- 2 ifii< 5 iw.dK—-The qncstiona o£ Upati^=ia, who 
18 generally known as S^ripulta, Captain oF the Faitli^ 
ProiesaOr Eiiya DavicIs thinks that it was quite passihly 
the naino that was* aMsigiied to a dialogue between 
Sariputta and the Buddha, as incorp^rntt-d into the 
Mahivpariuibhat;iia ^ and other suttas. 1 find it rather 
difficult to accept thia guggeation. The reason is^ that in 
the said dialogue, the questions were put to Sariputta 
by the Bnddhii, and not to the latter by the former. 
Whereas, the very imnie U[iatistt-pAsiiia implies that the 
questions were put by Saripqtta- Failing this, we must 
look for soma otlier passages in the canon. And the 
passage which may be brought lorv^rd is the StripuiU- 
sntUi of the Suttauipilta. 

This Sutta contains the gist oE the dialogue referred to 
nliove, Ijesides other important matters (see SuttaiiipTita, 
S.B.E., %'oh X, pp. 180-3). What is inoix* iuiportautj the 
questions in this sutta are all put Into the mouth of 
Saripiitta. The fact that he caruo to ask questions ia 
evident from stanaa 3— ** palkiieiia figamuili.^' ^ 

B. M. Bauua. 


HI STOR Y OF THE I>OSJE IK PERSIA 
III the vatuahle paper on the history of the dome in 
Persia wdvich appeared in the doumal for July, 1914, 
Mr. K. A. C. Cteawell mys that the practice of gilding 
the domes of eacred shrines in Persia " ccrtAiiily goes hack 
to 1074, when the dome of the nlurinc at Meshed Wiu; 
covered with gilt copper plati^ by Shftli Snieiitian" ; atiil 
adds that the previouH dnnie was probably cove red vrUh 
blue tii<^ 

* vf thif (ti. li, y\>. H7-U 

* TIju ^unra-3]l|NUfi, Iv^ Xcr. IC, [k l7rt. 





HISTORY* or THE JX>3WtE JK PERSIA Sll 

Tlie gikliiig of tbift don^e cah be traced ffwthtjr back 
thftd trO the time of Sbah Suleiman. The Portugue^ monk 
de Oovea, who visittid .fleshed lu 1602 , speaks of the gilt 
dome m shining like fire in the autis when he saw ik Tlie 
gold covering may Jiave been given by Shah Abbuar who 
paid great reverence to the slirine of Iniftm Be^ Ijiit 
de Govea^ who mentions that Abbas gave some golden 
doors for the shrine, say a nothing of the pitivenanee of 
the gilt dome. 

I append his description of the dome, taken from a French 
translation of Iiis work, published iti Rouen in — 

“On void cetito Clmpclle do fort lohig ayaui vae vonite 
ires eaku^o’ Jaquelle mi Connertc de grand cs thniUcii on 
plaeqncs h croehet dc bronze doreea par dehorn comme 
ceilea dcs Indua^ de sort que lea rayons dn Sokil on de la 
Ltnie donnana dessiis, il ncnible qne co fiovt ien, ooinme ie 
me rimaginay loiis que ie Fappercen de plus dVne lieue 
de la ville estant snr vne colline esleiii;e, d'ou on la 

dosconuTc toute.'* (De Govea^ iieiafmu des gm'ndes ei 
t^kimres p^ir k Jfoy fU Perse Ulia A ^louen , 

li>4Q* pp, m^B,) 


Clara C Edwards, 
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A History of PEitsrA. By Li«>dt-Co1. K M. Sykes. 

2 volfi. \ oL J. pp, sxv% 544 ; VoL II, pp. xsii, 505. 

Lonilon; MucudllmL Co,, 1915,. 

A comprthenflive History of Persifl iti EnglLali, baised 
on th«i beSit auishoritice ftiid ntiliz^itig ail the sources of 
idfortimtion \rlnch the critical and arebueological research 
o£ the past ccnturj" has niade available, has long been 
needed by all studenta of Oriental iiiattenw The only 
history worthy oE the tiatiie hitherto has been that of 
Malcolm, of w-hicb the first edition appeared exactly 
a Initidred years ago. That excellent work no longer 
meets the reqnii-ements of the case, and on the centonaty 
of its appearance we can welcome Sir Percy Sykes's 
history without in any way reflecting on the value of 
its predeceoBor* 

Sir Percy Sykes lias interpreted his duty as historian 
of Persia in the broadest and most coniprehenaivo spirit, 
and it ia possible that fioiiie read ora inay think that too 
much space lias bcoii allotted to the sunotinding lands 
and dytiaatica with whidi the destiny of Persia ho^ been 
involved. Yet a little reflexion will sliotr that the 
nature of the subject itiukea this course inevitable if 
a tme insight into the forces which have monhied ancient 
and modem Persia in to lie attained. The pmhlem b no 
simple one^ but complex in the extreme. Persian history 
b not one hut several very distinct histories, and the 
liuundaries of the region to lie dtraU with are sonietiniea 
of enonnouB extent, from the Indna on the east to Greece 
on the west, or from Sogdiana on the north to Egypt and 
Arabia on the south, and sonietinies eoiiti-nctetl within the 
comparatively nan-ow Wunds of Persia profssr. 
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Tims we have tivHt the ^emis of a Persiiiii ^tato in 
(Llatii, aud its rclationa '^vith Babylonia and A^jsytia, then 
thu growth of a more distinctly Persiun power in Media 
And the 6rst beginnings of Persia pro^Krtly so called. 
Thia is followed by the rise and fall of the mighty 
ActuEineniAzi Empire, its conquest by Alexander, the rule 
of lus successors^ And the gmdunl re vi va] of natioual injlc 
in Parthia, followed by tbo resdscitAtion of a truly Persian 
state under the SiLsaanians, whieh offers a striking parallel 
to the supersession of Media by the Actia>uieniatis. In 
the later m m the earlier Persian state we trace the 
action of the powerful outside intlueiiccs agaiui^t which an 
independent Persia hos alw'ays had tostruggle—influences 
from tlie norths the home of the CenlfAl Asian nomAds; from 
the west, whence proceeds the ever present and persistent 
pressure of Europe; or from the stmth, the tremendous 
outburst of Arab energy inspired by the new creed of 
Ishiui^ before which Ihe tiAtiqual a^taie collapsed^ And 
further, during the succeeding centuries up to the present 
day we can perceive how' captive Persia has captured her 
conqHeron* not once but again and agaiii. Arab, Seljilk^ 
Mongol, and Turk have all comjtiered Peraia and have 
all become Persian, They have Ijcen CAptured by 
A civilisation, a literature^ and an art superior to their 
oivn, and the latest great dyiiAary w-hich can lx- caIIciI 
uatiorial, that of the ^^Afavls, was so rather by rti-ligioii 
and adoption tlian by race, and aUhougli suiqiortcd at 
hrst niAinly by Turkish tribes was scmhi eiithnsia.sticAlly 
followed by the Persian popuhitiou, Tiic presuni royal 
family of Persia is also, it inuHt ruiiimiiliiorcfb rtpi^- 
senbitive of one of thesR* Turkish tribes, the Kajar. Thu 
question of religion, too^ is of iinportiincc, for in niodtiri] 
Persia, as in Aonie countries of Europe, religion rather 
than race has l:»ecDizic the bull ding national force, and 
a Shi'a is a Persian, wdiereas n Sumu is a Turk or an 
Afglinm 
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Tliiis long and vmried pkinorama* Sir Percy Sjkcs lia^i 
dciiit wit] I fully and faith fully p with aii a.buiidiyice oi 
illu&tnitioii drawn from his own unrivalled expenlenae 
of the country o£ Persia and of its peoplOp their cnKtoma^ 
tlieir nrtp and tlicir aridneology. 

In the introductory ciiapters he gives a full account of 
the geography of the plateau and of the lovv-lyiug landa 
which Hiinwind it, bordei'ing ftonic on the Pereiau Gulf, 
othei-a on the Euplirates, the Caspian, the C>xus^ and tlie 
Indus, the true iinvits of ancient Iran. 

Tiie country of Elani, extending from the iSagmsi 
iloiintaiiiH to the head of the Persian Onlf. which in 
early days eirteEidcd iiinelt furtiier north than at present, iti 
then dcaJt with. Its in habitants seem to have been partly 
Sumer jail and partly Negrito aborigines, an element still 
rep rase nt£Mj in the modem population near the sea. The 
great ago of Fensia, coinpriwing the rise and fall of the 
Median and Aclisaiuonian kingdumsaiid their dealings witli 
Ai^syria and Greece, is the subject nf eliapteiis xv to xix, 

and t he history of the ri^^e of Macedonia and the conquests 
of Alexander is set fortli in an excellent suiinnar^' in 
chapters ss to xxiv. The rule o£ the Scleucida leada 
lip to the development of the Bactrlan and Parthian 
monarchies (xsvii to xxxiv), followed by the rise and 
historj'^ of the Sassaiiians^ ending with their downfall 
iiTid the conquent of Pei^ia by the Araljs txxxv to xliii). 
The biJfstory of ancient Persia comes to a dranmtic con¬ 
clusion with tlibi event, culminating in the Imttle of 
Nnhiivand in A*l>. G-I2. 

The second volume l>egins vvilli the history of Persia 
under the Khalifas, and the narrative of llie rule of 
tlie Abljasids, who hxc<5 their capital at Baglidad, clo«e 
to the old Sosssnian capital of Ctemphon. sliow^s tim 
grow til of Pcrsiaii iidlucnce and the extent to wdiich the 
system of administration and finance was, like tl^cir 
coinage, lx>rrow*ccl by the Arabs from their Sas^iiian 
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prMleeessors. Xevertholijijs, th& identity of Persia as 
a imtlou was lost for ceoturies, aud the steps by wliidi 
it g^radiially emerged are clearly sliowii in the aceoutit 
here giv^en of the tin^t three hundred yeani of the 
KJiiiEIfnt. Scarcely had the Pershui revival begun under 
the Salfari and Samilni rulers than tlio iise o! Turkish 
POwcTk Hrat under Mahmud of Qhaznl and then uudor the 
Sidjuksy again bmugliC Iranian lands under a foreign 
yoke. Yet it was under the SeyCiks thxit Pei^am Isegan. 
to prosper anew, and the Mongol deiuge, which swept 
aw-ay all competitors for power, in its turn gave birth 
to a dynasty pervaded by Persian culture. A similar 
revival after the coiKjueHts of Timur took place under 
the later Timur ids. Since that epoch Persia lias not been 
tiie subject of any sw-eeping foreign confiucsit* The 
dynasties which have held sway, althuugh not for the 
luaiti part trul}’ Persian, have yet (with bhe exception 
of the Afghans w'ho established an epiierncral rule in the 
eighteenth century) originated within Persian tiinits. The 
wdiolc of this pcri^xl has been dealt with in llhnninatijig 
liishion by Sir Perej' Sykes. Tiic information e.'*tti‘actod 
from the original Arab and Persian chronicles by many 
KngllHli and Con tine ntal scholars is here brought together 
in a clear and readable narrative, and It may be safely 
asserted that much of it m now for the first time made 
aval (able to the Enghuh render, even if such excellent 
w'orks as Muirs Caliphate and Le Strangers of ih^ 

Aa^^fri* CtAlipkale are cortsidted, Tlie later hist5ry of 
Persia under the k^afavls, fcjiluw'ed by the tunniltnmis 
episodes of the eighUnjuth century, which resulted 
cvontuallj^ tn the emergence of the Kajftr d_vm!i!sty. has been 
fully treated, find the history of the last hundred yeans is 
a ivork for wdiJch Sir P. Sykeses knowledge of niodcrn 
Persia has specially tiualiticd him, The intercourse of 
Pei^ia with England and Russia, the variatians of the 
Perso-AFghan frontier, the Peraiaii (Jsilb tlic trade of the 
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Ktlruiv. tho I lido-European telegTApb^ ihft Kirvolutsnii mii 
itii i^ifeeta arti a few of tho topics here treated. On these 
sobjectfi tiuiiierfiii.H works haec been written from time to 
time, iiiaiiy of which ai^ i>£ ^rent intereaU though RoiiietimeR 
warped hy personaUties and prejudice^ Imt they have not 
hilherto formed tlie subject of a clear and continuous 
narrative like that found in tins hiaioi-y. which is written 
with ndndrable impartiality nnd infomied by real 
knowledge. Tlietu are also certain episoilca In Persian 
liistory wdiich may be compared to baickwaters in itn 
main current Such, amoiig others, are tlie visits of 
European travellers, the ad venturous career uf tlii? 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf^ and the dealings of the 
Darrfml rulers of Afgliftnlstan, whether SadoSiaL oi’ 
Bnrakzai, with their Persian neighbours in Khornsau and 
Sistan. On these and similar topics Sir Percy Sykes 
may be accepted us an autliority. The chapteni on 
literature, wliiclu as Sir P. Sykes points out, owe much to 
the exhaustive work of Proft>ssQr E, O. Browne, are full 
and jHitisfactory, The oceount given of tho history and 
development o£ Persian art is oscellont, and its value U 
enhanced by many tine illuatmtions, sMSveral of whidi are 
from original Perwian paintings in the authors collections. 
The illnairalions of buildings and sctnieiy throughout are 
of a high class, many of the views feeing from unpublished 
photographs taken by the anlhor himself and by other 
travellers, ns welt as tboac repraluced fioiti tlio works of 
Fkndin and Coste and others of an earlier generatioit. 
Attention mush also Iw dniwn to the excellent maps, wideti 
LlluHinitc not only the physical feaLtires uf the country 
but its history' and ethnology, speemi attention lieiug 
given to the location of races aiid tribes in ancient and 
imvdorn times, a very important point in a country where 
the ethnic elements are so varieil and scattcrech 

Sir Percy Sykea must be congratulated ori the appearaneje 
of this iniporUiit and valuable work, which lias cost him 
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ii>ainy ycanei Iftbouri He Jias iion' moved fronn Pcrsm to 
14 no hm important Bplioro of aetion in Central jVsitt, 
where we may confidently oxpcct Iii?^ work will bt‘ its 
vulliable to his country as that which his long rcsidetioe 
111 Persia has enabled him to carry oat in that country* 
work of which the present history is an outward and 
visible sign, 

>1. Losowokth Dames, 


Pahadio^wa Asn Exebl'ises ix Svriac Grammar. By 
Tjieodohe 1L RoBiXiioS, M.A., B.D, pp. viii and 
I4S, Oxford : at the Clm-cndon Press, ItHn* 
Although the modest title doe^s not reveal the faet» this 
book is almost a complete graimnarp with an arrangcutent 
difforing entirely from the ordinaiy textiiooks. The 
advantages of this ari-angemcnt are obviona^ but it 
necessitated the omisston of a systemalic analysis of tiie 
chaptor of phonology. Written mainl}^ for students in 
India^ the book confines itself to the Western (Jacobite) 
dialect, and even omite the Estrangeta and Neatoriaii 
forms of tlie letters in the table of the atpliabet. In 
accordance with this practice the author transUtcratea 
always hy o, not without causing some slight coh- 
fusion for the beginner, D4^ this vow'd is not dislinguished 
from the long 6 wuth an. iuberent li-sound as in 
The author gets out of the difficulty by arguing that his 
account of the Syriac vowels is not Bciedtifie"^ and that 
the system of dots used by the efkSLem Syrians is neiirer 
a true repi^-^eutalion of the original vocalization"'. The 
nystem of thia vocal izatiun h fortunately inserted p but 
it still requires some additional notes on the part of 
the teacher in order to make every point quite clear to 
the Btudent. This also applies to the rules placed at the 
heads of many paragnipliB, Mnat of them are somewhat 
mechanical, and do not give the tenrner a real inaight 
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into the workin^^ of the SyriMr langwige^ The author 
fctiitfs Llmt the Ijook m ftn latroductiaii only. It ia not. 
however* an introducrlion into the broad extent oE the 
lan^ittge, but rijjoioiixly confined to one dialect There 
m, then. Jwmft danger tliiit more advanced atndentx ivbo 
consult the larger works of Duval and Xoeldeko may 
find tliemaelveH in conflict with new phenomena. As 
even elementary Syrlae is a aubjeet of academic teaching, 
an intelligent student will be atbmeted l&ss hy mere 
kamiiig by heart than by w^ntciiing tlie effects of 
chamctoristicK and dcvelopineints. It niURt be recogni;sed 
tliat tile anthor box aided the atudent in this respect more 
than the title of his book promisEs^ and has even ineortedp 
wherever necessary, simple rules of syntax. 

The exercises, which are the I'^uit oE yeara of teaching, 
aixs ample and well thought out, and cannot fail to 
furivish the sturlenb with a gcxwl vncabnliiry. The EiigEisii 
oxercisds can even be recoininendeil to advanced atudesit^. 
especially as no similar compiktion exists. 

The author writes 1 1 \S for ] k\\, but the former is 
not well anthenticated, and distinctly repudiated in tlie 
dictioEairiefi. Tlie plui-al is not tenable and should 

be Xt^}. Only iioiiiih of doubly w'eak atems like \A^ 
allow rt plnrtil hi the Westem ilklectp w’liilst the 

OdeiiLals have Ut- (sec Duval* p. 2iil K 3Iere misprints 
are (p^ 22) an^d ]Lo3 (p. 5J) far and llcl. 

The system of the txiok is eminently practical. Tlic 
author shows a fine niastery of tlie intricacies of Syriac 
grainniiir which ia not astonishing in a pupil of Dr. Rcndel 
IlarriH. Tlic fact that thij? scholar has written a preface 
is alone suEBolent to Sccun> the book a favonrabto 
reception. It wnll prove very helpful to students 
prejwiring for an examination. Its get-up ia of the usual 
excellence of the Clarendon Press, 
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-Some Kec ent AitABtc Pltbltcation^ 

Although the {>roijii^vJ series exiled ft^naissauee flnf 
Mlrf^ for ¥ioine reas4)]i dr other hangs fire, the 

Khedivial or^ as it nhould tioiv be calledp SiilUnie Librar}" 
of Cniiio has issued two beautifully priiibecl tvorka. Of 
one df thestip the ^ith^ of Qal^iashandi, a single 

volume wafl pnxlucej in 1903; the Hve volumes which 
have, now appeared foriii a separate isjitioti, not a con¬ 
tinuation of the fonuer. TJie siibstaTice of the bqokt 
which i» a kind of encyelopiedia for the tise of state 
sieerctarieSj was. so far as it e<jiicorns the adtulnLstratjoii 
Kgj^pt under the Mai id likes, tmide known by M'ibitcjifeld 
in 187& in his {j€o;fn^phie Vtrir&lhi'iuf vmi Aef^ifplen^ 
The original contains mueli that is of iuterc^tt in addition 
to this^ and the authorities of the Sidtanic Library have 
done well to publish t)ia whole. 

It h not easy to ^ay the same about the other work 
which 18 issued siinnltaiieonaly, the 7 -im 5 of Ynhym b. 
liamzah, AM., W'lio appears to have been Imam 

of Sau'a. It IB a treatise on Rhetoric, occupyiug thn^e 
corLHiderable volumes. The matter throughout appears to 
be exceedingly common place, and very little, it would 
seem, is to be learned from it. 

To one of the stafT of Ike Himyyml, ^ifubihb al-dSn 
al-KImtlb, wc owe a new edition of a rhetorical classic, 
the KUah nl-Bityiin ^Cfd-Tuhprn of Jdhi?,, Though the 
text docs not appear to differ from that of the edition 
published twenty years ago (1S13 aal), it m vastly more 
readable; tlie editor has broken it up into ijanigrapba, 
vocalized the verses, glossed the difficult words, and 
assisted the student in a variety of other ways. An 
iudex of proper names would have been exm^edingly 
tisefnl, but the nunilser mentioned is so great that tlib 
wuuJd undoubtedly have added very considembly to the 
bulk of the work. The editor has earned the gi^atltnde 
of Arabic scholars by wJiat he has done. 


.SOME RECENT ARABIC BLBLICATIONS B2\ 

Accordip^ to Yjiqui(Z?rc/io^iarJf^ of J^arntfl vj^ 70) 
there were two editioiiK of this book, the hecotid beixi^ the 
better of the two, Pjtibably the seCQiid is tfie jirinted 
text. The wiine biographer quotes a F^tatemeiit of 
that the book wuh prevWintLH} to Ihu Ab[ Du ad, a fauioiin 
Qndi, whodiL^i 2+0 A,B>i thededleAtioii fee was 5,000 diunrs. 
Since it found iwJndrenj in Spain in the aiitbur a lifetime, 
ltd fume mubt have spreuil nil over the Moslem world. 
It pco£essl:^A to I'ecord speeches iind sermons by many 
famous men ; tinforturmtely their authenticity isoi‘diuarily 
doubt fill. 

Tbe JttM.// of I bn lI&Km, edited fi'Oiii the 

I^yden ilS. by K. Petrof {Leyden, 1914), presents ns witii 
a new side of I bn Harm's Jitcrarj activity* tie is lieSit 
known iis a oontrovcrsialist, and an exeeedin^lj" bitter one ; 
tlio work edited by Professor Petrof deals with tbe subject 
of Love. It contains many anecdotes throwing light on 
the condition of Islamic Spain m the fifth century of the 
Hijraln Many of them arc illirblrated by original vei^, 
The editing is carefnb hut the number of misprints docs 
not full below the uvetage. 

A much mote elsVioratc work* also emanating from 
Kussiu. is the edition of the of Abul-Faity aU Wa\va* 

of Damascus by 1. Y, Kratekkowsky, of whicli the Arabic 
title-page bears the iinprint Petersburg but the HuBaian 
the imprint Potrograd. This difference will provide futuiB 
coinnicntiitors with an occasion for an historical note. To 
the tifxt are prefixed 202 pages of Russian introduction, 
the Arabic text occupies 142 pages ntid the Eussion troxi.H- 
lation and notes 150 more. The editor has besides provided 
11 wdioie Borii^ of elaborate indices. This would seein,tbeii, 
bi be by far tbe most elalioratc edition of any Arabic poet 
ttiat w’o possess,, and ji reminds one of Scaliger's suiying 
abant Cas4iubnu's Persius, that the sauce w'ns better than 
tbe Hsb. For tins Aliu1-Furaj is clearly a poet of very 
aecuud-ratc ability* lie was a contemporary of .\I otanahbi. 
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And likfl hitii an eficomiAst af Saif al-Datilali, to whom some 
of the coniparAtivelj few longer poems are jiddr&ssed^ but 
hia verses have neither the iiisloricnl interest nor the 
in^enuit 3 ^ nor the fite of Mutaruibbi's, The greater nuinl>er 
of tlie poeitiB are epigmtns of from two to dve Hnea, and 
their content is uftoalU’ eoroiimnpiaee. The editors 
introduction treats of the Court of Sait al^J^ulah^ the 
biograph}^ of the poet, the historj-^ of Arabic |>oetryp tlie 
style and language of this and the MS. tradition. 

His learning and accuracy are wort by of high pmiao; but 
how nmny Arabic scliolurs in Europe are auffickntlj* 
familiar with Kussian to profit by them ? 

D. S. M. 


A.siatic SocrETY Mo^'ookafiih. XVL The Eauylosias 
TAiiLirr^^ OF THE Beuess Collection. By 
TiiEomiiLUs G- Pinches. London : Uo)^a 1 Asiatio 
Society, 1D15. 

The lost pubiioation of Dr. Pinches is up to tbe level of 
wlmt we expect from him. and no pmise can he tiigUer. 
His cop JOS and traufiiationa of the Babylonian tablets 
contained in it are iiiarked by his ustial painhtaking 
e^sactitudCp and bo has slniggkd valiant 1}^ with the 
nunicruus straiige wordK. Ix^tli Snnierkn and Setnitic, 
which they offer. Out of the abuisdance of his notebooks 
lie has thrown new light on tlie pronuiiciaiion and 
meaning of many Snuserian ideographs and words. 

ilf. BerenH had the good fortune to obtain in Cairo 
a vatuahle collection of early Babylonian iablels. and the 
further good fortune of securing the services of Or. Plnehea 
for their deciphernieiit. In his Preface iJr. Piiicbea 
modestly JiaclaimR any great ini|K>rtancu for the texts he 
has publiahed ; hut. as a matter of fact, all the tablets arts 
of value from one poiut of view or another, and some of 
them are exceptionally interesting. Among the latter 
is the early list of iurnitiire (No. ivhich shows that 
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thu house oF a Babyloniftti gcutlenmu in tlie Suweiiati 
epoch w'us «a well furni-Hiied as the house of a Cltinamiui 
to-day. Unlike what we tind iu the modem MoliftinnicdHii 
world it possessed plenty o£ eiiaire and tables, and some 
of the chaird are specially deaignated as "high" {US. 
Sctnitie ^In). which Dr. Piuclica translatea "liaeked”, 

1 know'not why, though he is certainly right in identifying 
the object with tlie i'nifit 'iieniWft or “standitig-np chair" 
of tite Assyrian9. 

Otiier exceptionally ititereating docnnients are the 
address-tablets in the form of bullm, which occupied the 
place of our stamps as well as of the address. I'hey 
correspond with tlie oildresse-s on tlie slips of bo.nil)oo 
w'hieh contain tlie dispatches sent by the Chinese Govern- 
nibut in the time of the Htiti dynasty (n.c. 200-1) to its 
ofDcers on tlie Great Wall, where tlio}' have lieeu discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stdn. The Sumerian tablets are similariy 
addressed to " the coiniiiatider of the fortrsM ” by a 
“ iwcretnry " in the name of the King, The royal name 
naturally frauked the dispateli. The diapatch itself was 
enclosed in a Img. called fttiku in Semitic Babylonian, like 
tlie tablets which were tho equivalenta of our cheques as 
w'ell as those which were ordiimrj' lettem. One of tlie 
Burons tablets (So. 72) refers to the piovisiou of “ tablet- 
cloth ". and in the caae of another Dr. Pinches iioteii the 
impression left by tlie doth upon the day. 

Kqually interesting are the tablets (Kos. 33 and 47) 
which liegiii with the words, iia Ji, Tluireau - Dangin 
tirst showed, " basket nf tablets." They must have been 
ftttacherJ to the basket in which a series of documents 
relating to a particalar matter of huaitiesa wits kept. 
One of those in my own collection, which is uiipiibliahed, 
iu a.s follows: "Basket of tablets of Sab-bi-iu-lil (and) 
.Sab-isi it is: year when Giniil (or Su)-Sin the king uf 
Ur constructed the sublime hark for BUil and N'in-iil," 
that i» to say, the eighth yeai of the king's reign. 


of books 




Dr, Pitidiesi has iiicreiifitid the valtie at hLs book by tha 
S'efy full att-achf^ to iL He hoN uim acidcd two 

or three pages of notes with suggestions of improved or 
additional renderings. To tiicfie latter I would add the 
following: JVidmtm (p. 9) can hanl] 3 ' \m the same ns 
Aitiiiiiit, the Targuniic and Arabic veil of fine 

iinei]/^ ia Greek, sidoe the initial sibilant In diffei ent. 

Xa-ga-ip (p- I i^honld read uh a ^Semitic w ord ^mgqfiiimu 
“ puncttirer,*" Liigal m No. HI, Obv* ID, mnsL be the iiniiie 
of '"the herdsman On p. 1 III instend of''w^atiir-iimgLan'* 
I should sngg^Hst **elaim to fisili from the Lankand on 
p. IJSp '"right of fishing hi the Unk'" instead of ^the 
pi'oper name ‘^AaWiaJia^^ On p, 12^^ Dr* Finchoa 
translates, with a tjueiy: " let him take its rent^ lot it 
fiot be forgotten.'^ I think the sign idea Lion la rather: 
*^lefc him receive (/t/eru- Crom elem) tJie mortgage U|>on it, 
if it is not paid/’ /rir, by the wajv hi the same deed 
la tile Cen. xxiii, 1 7, 

l)t\ Pinches folloivs Pi-ofcsflor DeUtsaeii in reading tlie 
name Yapiuni-ilii as Vawftum-ilu and identify Lug it with 
the Hobrevv dock But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. On the one side, as 1 was tlie tirst to point out 
IIlain- j^-^ara ago (in the Ejqx^ltrrrg IK0S» p. 522), 

the earl}" Babylonian, or rather Amorite, noniei which is 
the equivalent of Joeb is Yaum-Uu. On the other aide, 
Yapiiiin can nob be dissueialed from names lilc^ Yupi-iJu, 
ill which gapi miisL d-rtaiiily I* a verb, while in the dates 
of the tablets fi-oiii EUtiyinar, the ancient Kis, Vapium 
seems to lie the name of a king ruther than of a deitv. 
It would represent the conn non abbreviated form of 
a natiie coiiijioiiiided with a verb and the name of a god. 

TLie hum elation of svnne of Lhe slips ap[iears to have 
Ijeen altei^d when tliey were tmido up into pages^ and 
the references ill the indices have conHequeiit3}% in Koine 
instaDces, gone wrung; i?.g, on p. 152 p. SO " Khuulil be 
20; on p. 157 (Nammu) p, 72" slioutd lie 82+ Them 
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an-, lioweTf>r. retnarkably few mispritits ; I lifiie notked 
only "'stotutca'’ for "statucsi'' (f- 120), and ItU for /ki 
(p. 15 il). THq little book is li eredifc to Britisli Assyriologj'. 

A. H. Savce. 


Fahtiman SrATtONfiL By Isiih>re of Cjiahax. Ati 
ivccouot of the overiitod trade route between tlic 
Levant and India in the firat century a.C. The 
Greek text, with a trAn&lation and coimnenUry by 
W* H. SciiOFFp A.'Sl. Philadelpliifti pnbliahed by 
the Cowraera&l Muscutu, 191L 
Isidore, a native of CtiamXa the Greco-Nabatoan 
trading town At the jiitieiion of the Eulinns aud the 
Pasjtigris (Kanin and Sbaiu-hAiab) near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was one of the two or three Creek nuthoi^ 
of reputo, subjects of the Purthiiin Empire, wise flonriehed 
xiiiinediatcly before or after the ooinmcnCement of the 
Christian em. One of these, Apollodonis uf Arteinita, 
a Greek town in SittAcene, is repeatedly quoted by 
Stmijo; while Pliny is the first to quote enr Isidore. 
Pliny* abo tiieiitions a certain Djoiiysius of Chanix, 
II country man of liiidore's, who was selected by Angiistus 
to supply topograpliical infoniiatiorj for the projected 
invasion of Armenia by the Emperor's ^ndson Cains in 
1 RC. Bomhardy sxiggested that laidore and DioDyalna 
were the aanie, i>nt Butibury b doiibtfni, and I think 
rightly ao, 

Isidore seems to have Ijeen a soinewliat volniniiious 
writer. Pliny repeatedly quotes him m an autliority on 
Kcicntific geography. Atheiiiuiia mentions a work of hia, 
UtipSia^ ir<p*ij 7 J 7 nj«(K, a descriptive rind geographical survey 
of the Partliiun Empire, aud gives from it an account of 
the B 4 ilircin jieail fishery, and a not very intelligible, and 
eei'Liiinly more or less fahuloua^ Account of the imtunil 

* Pl^ny, H.X ^S.at. 
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growth oE the pearl. Ludan also seems to hare taken 
from this \vork some of hia details regarding the PkO- 
hellenic kings of Cliitrcene. 

Besides these references in Pliny, Lucian, and Athenmus 
wa have an opnscufe bearing Isidore's name, the 
Unp&ix&L TSie Roinaus trsnslaieil by 

a word nearly e^inivalent to the Arabic and 

signifying both the lialting-place and the day's march of 
the earavon. Along the main routes there were serais, 
which %veru frequently fortified, Tiie Acbjotneiiids had 
erected sueh sei-ais along the " royal imd" which went by 
the left hank of the Tigris from Susa to Sardis. Eerddotua 
(v, 52) mentions them, and Amyntas described tlieni in 
rt work now lost. The Parthians also had fortified serait 
oti certain routes, and remainH of the fortified serais 
niuintalned by the Romans between Coptoe and 3dyos 
Eonnos and Berenice may still be seen. 

Tsidore^s is in some ways disappointing^ but it 

enables lia to check other auLhorities,i and it contains some 
in formation which none but a Parthian subject would be 
likely to give. It is a brief itinerary of tbe caravan route 
froin Antioch to Soleucia on the Tigris, and from Seleucia 
to the borders of India. It consists of little more than 
a list of places with their distances, and an occasional 
explanatory note. The work Is either a enmpila'^on, or 
a table, esivacied from laidore'ii ‘‘ Survey". Although tlic 
distance in given from Antioch the itinemry confines itself 
strictly to the country under the irniuediate governincnt 
of the Arsaclda. It is divided into two unequal parta. The 
first part gi vns the ronte from Zeugma on the Eiipliratca 
to Seleucia on the Tigris. This Zeugma (For there worn 
several) is the iiitxierii Bir or Bireh-jik, the imarest point 
on the Ktiphrates to Antioch. Thu caravans dnossvd tlie 
river hem by a Ijoat-bridge ^ or a feiry, and it is atill the 

^ I'lmy, H.K. Vp ai (San, myn thsa 
Ihuiki by a hridgv?, vhicVi iiiiidt liave b«eEi a boAti^liirklg^. 
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iimiii crossing ‘'oit the ^rent lin^ froin Aleppo to UrfAh 
ATiil Diyar Fiom Zoiigma th^ road led almost due 

isast to Carriiffi, or liamo, the home of Abmtiam* a town 
of great rtutifjuity» and the rival of EUiei^sa, wliere^ in the 
third and fourth centuries there ^vas held a great 
annual fair for nierchandise from the Far Eoat, not Pidike 
the modern fair of Xishni Novgorod. From Carrhw the 
route tnrued due eotitli, following the Kiver Balikk to 
its junction with the Etiphrates tmar Nicephuriuifu All 
this region abounded in Greeks and Greek towns and 
fauudabtons; butsoulh of Nieephoiiuin the country was 
mi»re or less desert, and Greeks were few. FroTii 
Nicephuriuni Isidore's Eouic followed the left bank of the 
Euphiiites (the right bank was nominally Uoman), until 
you reached the borders of Babylonia^ It then left the 
Euphrates and folloivod the Xahr ilaliko* the famous 
C4iiialp to Seleuchu Isidore's ittnemiy describes all this 
route iu great detail It is the route which the armies of 
Tnyan. uf Septiiuius Severus, and of Julian followed ; and 

i Clwinifljj ew., voL I, 47. Btr m HO mil^a by rtmd 

fr&tn the niairmt AtedilBrrniH?*n jwrt, !MkI ISA niUes In ir JittWfc lino fmai 
ih<^ ra^utii of lAkleira*» itiiwriiry Lbn dSitanea fr™ 

Ata »cpch to SS^Ltgmn bA AU uckfsmot. Tho wthcim^ was HOmbmlly «q.u«i to 
30 ch: a UttSe C.WO ynrds, Ttiia mnkefi 

rood from AnllcurK to 104 luUm. width in perhnpa B tittlw uv«r 

iL^i mAik, The h-Liwev^r, -vm, Uko olL OrmiiUl nw*™^** 

length. B Vjwlablti quaotity. j^U^eul Up Ls gi^ou an 

171 lO 53S Tho number at ilny* eA not 

givea uats*! and not WBa an 

meMiiri'.T and tho mflOlluuitB of ChAtBK Muat liB^e intToducHl 
\l f^m Egj-nL ]ei NfirtlHjm laUia Llwa or "TOpo” m irill reeggnised 

locuUy aa II of llrngtlL. 

* It AT p«rbB|Pi another wnd wjia often regJirciiflJ Aft artn Of Uio 
Euphrato^ liidof* is, I Uiifik, tho Brat irriwr to otll it by lUi natVife 
luitF^D N*hr Midika- But Hklo« was fltearly M mudi at 

lifjTOff hi Ariiiiiaio BA in <!fe*k+ Mr. Sohoff hjyr otnitrfld any notieg of 
thia oanal, bat it wna a Very iwportont point in tlm pOWge to SbIouoIa, 
TIj*; oiitwilii weal to ha^fl unliwuloil when they CJuuo to the cunal, and 
thfl go«l* went. forWftul oa boat^ Thia wna oviilontly tba ca« wlfcti the 
tndfic acnxfe thfl dosirt to BoonnS i |>robBh]y also ca«s with thfl 
EuphilltflS trafljo. 
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since Oi^ney h time (1837) many travcllera Iiave dEScribcil 
it. It is one of the beat-known mutoa both iu antiquity 
and in modem timea. I,-fidore's noeoiint adds little tg 
our knowledge, and in suggestive mther for its omiBsions 
than for what it contains. 

For tbei'o were in Isidore's time two utber routes to 
Antioeb of equal importanee. One of tbese led from the 
porta at tbo bead of tlie Persian Gulf, by way of tlie right 
Euphrates iiank to Pairnym. whidi liad been visited by 
Mai’c Antony, and was fast Ijccoiuing an eniponiuij of 
importance. This road ran through the territoiy of Arab 
phylarclii!, who profcesnid usually’ to be op the side of the 
Runiaiis, and Isidore was not concerned with it. 'I'he 
other alternative route weut direct fiuiii Zeugma across 
the Mesopotamian desert to Sccnai, a considerable town 
on the Natir Malika, avoiding the Euphrates altogether. 
It took twenty-Hvo days, and Strabo sa^ that merchants 
preferred it, because of the arbitraiy exaction.^ levied on 
them by the Arab sheikhs who posseaaed the Kiipbratcs 
valley, The desert caravans, on the other band, were 
conducted by the Soenitm Ambs, whose charges w-ere 
moderate and dxed. They supplied the came Is. and kept 
the wells and cisterns (Aydremmafu) in mpnir.* Thus, 
althnugli tile Euphrates route was pleasantc-r, its ineon- 
veaiciices wore great. Isidore may have omitted tlie 
desert route Itecaiisg it was practically independent of the 
gOVijrniiKjnt. 

Tlie B4fcoisd p^rt of Liidoro'a^ work cienls witii tlic 
Journey fmui SoleiioTci to the liuiiut iif iLe Pivrthtiiii 
Einpiru III ArachosJtt, T]ie roftil trnverged eighteen 
province*, mid iU k^gtli wiw einltiiintcd ut tfST 

2, [iiile*)p Hsit dcifpite itfl length I^idoi'e treats it 
iu a veiy Miiiinnary fagtiion. The pliiees iiaiucd are fevr* 
the diataucCN lietwenn the cdiripiiig-groutida lire frequcriLly 
oiniiU-Mj, rtiul JiFcer Parthyena the for I fie pnovitiee 

^ j^trnbag i¥i, p. 74^. 
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nlnnE! irc giviti. Bi'tvfwtt ZfriigniJi mid Sulflucia Isidore 
liiid ri>ei)ueniiy iiivntioned placea ooly t1ir« or four miles 
AfWTt. Beyond Seleueia the inarchos vary from S psra- 
tianep(fiay 16 or 17 miles) to douhle tliat iniml>er; and 
the Inat march to Mar^iana is put down at 30 parasonga. 
or iieaTty 100 miles at a strutch.^ 

The route in question is the one prescribed by 
physical coiitlitiotift. The Achwmenlds must Iiave used 
It; Aleiander followed it, his ourvcyom mcnaurod St, and 
the modern caravan route seldom diverge* frotii it, and 
then by a few mile* ooly. It led from Seleiieia on the 
Tigris through the fertile piwiiico of Apoliotiiatl* (or 
Sittaceiic) to Chala (Helwau), then cUinbed by the rocky 
suiircasc* (icAtWr^) of the Zagros range to the high 
u[ilauds of Media ; passed Elebatima, Khagm. and 
liekatonipylos, not f*”' modem Teheran, then 

thmugli the famed Caspian Gate* and a long mid tiarrow 
deli I e of the Paropiimbos to Hyrcaoia, and followed the 
uorthem spors of the Paropainisoa to Margiuna (AJerv). 
A irooddea! of the country east of this was still Parthian, 

* but the euiporia for the Chine.'HS trade lay outside it, 
Isidore's route, therefore, liinis south tbrongh the rolling 
coiintn’oE the Hftti Kuil to Aria. Drangiana, and Arachosia. 
It eudctl with a town not far from the modem Kandahar,- 
Alexniidropolis, on the Arachotus, a tributary of the 
H el mund. Aleaand ropolis was the metropol i* of A rachoN in, 
and a iriTut AAjji'rt. Here, say,* Isidore, the Parthion 
Enipirn ended. 

Despite the inert"rentots of hb nuticcfl^ this of 

li Two And A liAlf EngUib mUtsa An bcnar 11 a v^rj- iait rata for n 
<»KitAii. ISir W, lUTTisHsy ms% ibrt in Aain Minor tJ^vcSlera on 
ViiiiAlh flkl Id ur 17 milWm ia cbilfiotA Alwjut 25 

■ BuubuFi' [IfiJitCrif ii, |s, 1114^ ii. TiftfA tbit 

tbil AkuAotlroiwIwi wTta " nndoobtotlly KAorUbft^^, ttljd bo siiy oU 
tliD n4hur cumniifntAlori. But Daiu« Jjiiam, a,V. 

AfgbAQisUn. p. Ue}iu>-B Ihai KAikdaluir lf» kif-tcricolly n liKxicni towop 
fimt mentioned in Iha fonrleontB Hje^nlurir mkut 

have Iwii mmewhere iti ihU uelgliboGrh^utL 
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Isiddre'ji work la Lhe inmt liitereatinw. We Icyxrn a good 
deal wiiicli wv, ehduld iidt otlierwiflu knowis. 

U We &ee that Alescaudropolb on the AruchotiiB was 
El ifflXii? tiint a town witJi ii Gfeek niUdEeipal 

cdimtiLutionf and city ina^stratea (firchonSp perhapfl, hut 
iddre likely aa at Seleueia they nmy have bome other 
desigTiAliorish ft pi^babiy & and other 

officials. Ill IB Aldsandmpolia ia lhe only 
menfcioued by Isidore after dial a (Helwan). bat towns 
with Greek unuics lire not diiconiinon^ e.g. DenietriaB polis 
in Arachosia. W ost of the Zagros range in Babylonia 
and ^Sittaeene there were ii fair nniiibcr of Greek cities 
which poBsesticd eelf-govermneiifc, and in the weat of 
Media Greek wsb the common language of buBUicss oven 
aniong natives down to the time of Isidore^ 

~2. He dienticnH various trcaBurc^ities of the ParthiariB, 
mid also a enstom-house (TfXiut-'tQi'ji in Media Snperior^ 

W e see, moreover, wliat an important part famoiia shrines 
and sacred localities played in the eoouoroy of Asiatic life, 
Isidore mentions a number of places wliere fire alters were 
always going, one among manj-' proofs of tlia spread of ’ 
tire-worship under Parthian ruk. And I note that he 
always diBiiugnkhes between ArteniLs, Atergatis^ and 
AnahiL We are apt to coidouiid the three ■ their 
worHliippcrs never did. 

?ip He tells ns that the Part hi nos called Anichosia 
Widte India— Bt m UapBoi maXoi^iv. 

The IndiaiiH Iiera were not natives but immtgratite The 
conqiicBte of Darius, niid Inter of the Oreco-BactriaiiH, miiHt 
ha%c induced nmneroue Intlians, Brahmans and rricrchante, 
to settle here; just as somewhat later the Kushnti kingdom 
attracted them to Buctrin^ 

4 . He gives us important information regarding tiie 
■Sacjos. Between Drangiaua nnd Arachosia came Saraetane 
or SKeastene-^^tf^f^tiiTTji'U XtevS^i^^ i) Jtai ilapana/oifftp 

Sakastenc had four towns—ftertla. Wm, PalakeriLi, niid 
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SigaL Al SigttI wm Tcsidenee (BfitfiXfifl) of tlie Sukn 
king. Thy Chinese tell m that the Saka king tied fionth 
after hiss defezit by the Yne-chi (c. ItiO-lnti B.c,). We 
Hml hiiii established here 15D years later. But, akhotigh 
a king in his own riglit and ruler of his people, he is not 
a soini“indepehdeTit reg^rdtts^ but a liubjoefc of the Arsacitli^. 
Of the rtfftdi who subMiitted to a Parthian protectorate 
thsre Avere. I think, at one time or anotherp something like 
eighteen. The Saka is not one of these, and the fact 
explains how Partliian princes^ like GandophoreH^ ruleil 
over the xSjika occupation of the Indne Valle3\ 

Isidore's Avork is included in ell the collectiana of the 
minor tireek ge^ographcrSp the latent and best being that 
of C. Jluller (D’tdot, Paris. 1853). These volmnee are 
large and uiiwieJdj", and seldom to be found in a private 
Jibrar\% The onl}^ handy edition of Isidore which I know 
ia by EL Miller (Paris, 1839), an escellent edition with 
French notes ; but its geography is antiquated, and it 
riuist be rare, as Mr, Scholf docs not mention it, ilr, Schoff 
liiLs therefore rendered Oriental scholars a EHsrvice by 
reprinting Mullers text Avilh an English translation in 
pamphlet fomi^and hriiigiiig tiller's geographical nottcea 
up to date. He has added tAvo maps^ a historical i lit re¬ 
duction^ and extracts from iiic AA'oika of Lord Curion and 
Major Sykes, together Avith |>ji.siyigea from Hirth's 
and Hmnan (}rie 7 it, a proid of hia diligence and seal* 
The translation is extreiULdv' litvraL not wy bald, Avhidi 
is ouriods^ aiiico it was one of the merits of ^Ir^SchofTs 
transktiDii of the that it waft readable* 1 Avould 

suggest that where ho undertaken to amend the text in liis 
tmiislatjoii lie should give the oiiginal as it stands, and 
put the ciunndsition in brackets. Thus, on p+ 7* Avhere 
th^ original te^t reads " Baptana the transktion givt-i 
“ Bagistana'L and a scholar ignotant of Greek Avould have 
to consult p. 28 litfforc he found out that Eagfstana avas^ 
an emendation. On p. 5 (L 8) Mr. Scliotr translates lira 
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ffitaiXfiiJt \4pTij^iiryi Uphit, utc,. **nieii a m-vnl place (query, 
palnce ?), a teiirple of Art^fiii^^/* etc« Eimilria must either 
l» the tiame of a plftee^ jia Muller ntnkes it, or the itaiiie 
must have dropped out, m MiiTler RU^^csts, A river of 
Mesopotauiia waiA called Basileios accor*iiitg to Struho 
(jcvip p, 747), And what estuctly is a ^wjuaireXiv! lb 
occurs four or tire titiiv^s lu the aocouut of Meaopotaiiiiiv, 
Mr. SchoEf liOmerimea translates it sinall ^ and 
sonietitnes^'a Availed village^'* The lAtin veraioii iinifomily 
tnuiEilateH it by ^ vicus inuris diictuSi'V or some ef|i}ivalent 
phrase, Stralw (xvi, p. 74^) mils Ctesiphon x^uf} 
and ft little later «i^i. 1 undoriitatid icie/jtoTrdXiv 

to he a place with a Jat^ population, Init with the 
irregtilarity aud rusticity of a village. There are many 
fiuoh in Nortiiem India, large village of 5 h 000 or 
aonis, confused collections of mud hovels, shelterin^r an 
agricultural |KipuIatioii. lii the time of the Mahratta 
rafcids tliey were walbd; now they arc noL Another 
technical tcriii used by Isidore in his account of 5ileja>- 
potaiaia is <rra^/ia«f llePDciotus says tliat along 

I he royal rood to Sardis tlierc were 
Kfi'i jTATnXibfnf xnWnTTai, iHjyal post-houses and exccJlcnt 
carnping-gTounds. The posL-huuses were for {Jovemment 
officials and couriers. The Roinaiie kept up such |M)st’ 
houses with relays of horses ; ap|>{treiitiy the Parthians 
had them also, hut Isidore only niehtiDUs two, Isidore e 
translation of “ Phaliga " is interesting, since it proves 
his knowledge of Syriac. PJiaiiga was a station on the 
Euphrates i in Greek one might Bay—what ? The 
^IS. reading is ** autiiuuial/" .Miller chans^es 

thb to which J suppose would mean some 

kind of marbb rock. Mliller reads fnaoTropucdi^ thu "balf- 
w'ay'* Hbatiom PImlig, I am told, jiieans division" in 
Syriac ; and Steph^ Hyx says ffittiXyn ITtfX.fywft&'g' 

Ti}c JTTM'pia^* xtit i-rj^ Clearly* therefore, 

* TnuudiktiiKl by " i roy^S slntiQD^, 
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PLicili^ Eiieant tlio half-way lialt, but vve should Imve 
expoet<Ki and as Mil Her say&, isati 


unknown word. 


J. Kexsedv. 


Indian TtiEisn. By Necol MaCKicoL. Oxford, 1015. 

This work by Dr. Jlacilicol is the first of a under 

the title of “llie Keligioua Quest in India edited liy 
Mesars^ J. N. Karf(nhar and H. D- GriJ^wold^ in vvliieli it 
h proposed to gfjve an ai:n:uimt of the religions life of 
India whieh shall be BpnpathcLic and sdiolurly and shall 
bring out the relationship l>etween that life and the 
Christian faitli and ideals. Tlie project is clearly Justified 
and timely. The miKaionary spirit of the present day 
differs from that of the spirit of older times in many 
respects, and in one matter at least for the better, in 
realiKfltion of the importaiiGe of a clear understanding of 
the faiths of those whose adhesion to Christianity it would 
seek to win. A missionary %vith this view of liis timk ia 
therefore especially htted to gra&p the essence o! alien 
beliefs, for spiritual matters are much more easily 
ititelligible to him than to the average man. and hts 
religions tonseiousneaH enables liiin to penetrate to tlio 
heart of a faith which to mere ordinary sense seeujs 
only fantastic, .^tt tlio same time, the frank comparison 
of tbesii lieliefs with Christianity is just and proper. 
It would l>e cosier to expose the defects of other faitha 
by a cmitrast with soiiic dedriile religious pldlosophy: 
anv Indian faith could be examined Ixuth as regards 
its inner coherence nmi: as regards its ability to 
explain and nrtionaliiie the course of life ami the 
world, and could be uuiicsitutingly pronouncefl radically 
defective in both aspects. It is really far itioi-c just to 
urte AS thestandartl of compariaQii^ not an ideal of religion, 
hut ariolher world religion, and to indicate in this wny 
the defects of the beliefs of India, 
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Th& theistic iti ttie plvitoftophy and rdi^ious 

iKii of Itidm Jfi, it rimst be conf€?5?i«J, but of the highest 
tiieritor iiiiportnrtc^. thciaiii htm to strive to renli^ 

propositions wjijch cftM otily be roconoiled with one nnotber 
by difiioutt means: GchJ must be nil in all, omnipoteni 
And omniscieiit; tlio world and tbe spirits of men must 
not bo a mere iJJusioDp but must pas?sesA true reality; man 
piu!!^ not bo a mere creature of fate^ nor even an ohscur^ 
fragment of the divinity, but must, bo accorded that 
freedom of will, tlie power to prefer gocMl to evU nr avil 
to good, winch alone tiiakes him a personality ; God must 
not be abstnteted from tbc world or be withdrawn from 
it ; the world is an essential thing, and its improvement 
ifi every aspect IS a WorthV and divine aiJii ^ the 
Individ uni soul Bceka for comiiiiinion with the divine^ bot 
not for absorption of its individuality ; the relation of 
God and the anul is one nl striving on the part of the 
hater and of help on the part of the former, TIickc 
require inenta afford infinite nxifn for acootniiir^ntion and 
refinement, and in the bistory of Ckriatmnity they binve 
been and will be answered in diverse waj-s, though in the 
ctnirse of the centuries with ever deeper consclnuanesa of 
tim isaiiea involved, and with a fuller realization that no 
^simple solution of m vast a problem is possible, and tliat 
no solution wdiieli is oomptete is pnssibie for usl 
T he thoughL of India started from a religion which had 
in Vamnn a god of decidedly moral character^ and tfie 
simple Worship of that deity w’lth its consciousness of sin 
and trust tn the divine forgivencs;^ is doubtless one of the 
fir^b roots of Mhaktl, a cotiception the foreign origin of 
which has now* been abandoned generally. 1’bc relatinn 
of hb worsiiippers to ludra was unquestionably one of 
faith lit the bi>unty of the gmJ if duly wombipped, and 
tlie formal do tU des doctrine nf tbo BrahniaiuLs ia not mi 
ailcfjiiaU expression of the real religious faith of the 
or of the ordinary ludian of tlie later time* But 
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theism is in ihesa cosies istill tuetely njiSGent and is not y-et. 
cotiscioufi of iKc real problems of its existenee. At ibiK 
juncture^ when the religious thought of India herame 
iotmapcctive^ it nAymned, for reasons which we shell never 
lcnow% n definitely intellectual dianicter, the only result of 
w’liich could lie the abstractioTi of the divine From the 
world. The Upanimde present a philosophy in which 
many diflerent elomeiitaare present, and the interpretation 
of Sai'ibanv oven ns reintetpTuUrtl by DeusRen ia clearly 
often at fault* But there is no doubt that the teudenoy 
of the Upanisads Is to abstract the deity from the world 
of life, and this tendency is carKcd to its logical outcome 
iti Sai\kara's doctrine of the absolute; in another direction 
it results in the abarp distinction of l^uru^n and Prakrti of 
the SilOkhya system, the fatal error lying in the fact that 
it is not realised that truth rests in the coniprehension of 
reality, not in the ahsitraetiou from iL The same defect 
is of eoureo a characteristic of philosophic thought in all 
its nianifestatioTifl, and it ia os'en possible to doubt 
whether the AristotoJian conceptioii of God means a being 
who thinks without ronteut, like the Brahiiian wlm is 
described aa Cit, or a being whose thought comprehends 
the w'hole rutionnl universe of thought in all ita exteiit^ 
llie iuevitable reaulfc of this view* Is of course to deprive 
the individual of any reality and to render the fate of the 
enlightened soul abe^:»rpt[nn in the Brahman,^ and this 
view, though it is not the normal one of the Upaiu^ds* 
which in the main contompinte bappiiicsa in heaven m 
the reward of knowledge, is clearly here and therit 
enunciated. More serioua still ia the fact that the 
intellectual ism of outlook precludes any real ethical 
teivching; it is indeed assumed that morality is a pre¬ 
liminary to the knowledge desired, but phildsophically 
such an asaumption la worth I ess, aa it affords no criterion 
of xnorality. and relegates the will to a place of no 
^ This clefU'iix laid ilovit ih BAIj. 4. 13^ dciipStf? SuklitiitikAi'. 
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iinfxirUiice in i>?!.ycholflgj\ Tbe v^hoh of Indmiipbilawphy 
suffers from this futicluinf^nE^iLl error of ijriioriu^ the wib : 
mordi precepts abound in Bnibtuiuism ns in Buddhih-UL 
and ifiiinunii, but ji ratioriAl iKisis of itiornlity Lb 
K ou^ht, despite tlia faefc that the Carvakos, an oid and 
itiduentiu] Bchoob as we &ee from ii 3 n.tetitioii with Yoga 
and Sunk by a in the Kautili^a Arihnjii^stnjt, direetiy 
raised the ipiestion by their di^ctrine of paycbobgical 
hedonism. Heiica arises the aseetic tendBiicy of Indian 
inorallty, the concent ration of the mind on the self, the 
Htriririg to t|Uell all impulses of vviJl, and the fmtik 
admission that the enlightened sage le above all cnorality, 
The doctrine of Katmati, which even Dr, ^facnieol regards 
ns strongly etiiicah is so only in a very secondary way J 
the conception is one rather of logical aequenee titan of 
moral value; logically there b no po^ibillty of evading 
the Karmoji, and so a mans aetion is irrevocably deter¬ 
mined; Ulogically enough this can be represented as 
urging liini to good deeds in ihifi life, but the truth is 
clearly that the g(>od deeds will result fitjin Kamian 
itself I and all attempts in Indian thought to modify this 
fatalism am illogical and as a result iinMieccssfai, and this 
is a consequence directly due to the treatment of the wjlh 
But parallel with the devciopiuent of the thought of 
tlic Upanisads were arising the religions of Vbnu and 
riivAp and in special the foniier. The Bh<^f^ivad(/Ud does 
show elMr traces of theism, but it is iitipcjssihle not U> 
ugree with the autlior ^ that the theism is bleudcd w itli 
other and non-theistic elemcnta, and that there is no 
proof tlmt tho theistiG element ever ejcisicd os an inde¬ 
pendent poem. The AvaUrs of Visiju are often adduced 
us a parallel to the incamatioiip but the Avatara are in 
the main feeble and iiieanipgless episodes of no euhstainial 
theistic value. Nor m tliere any reason to believe that 
tliG theism of the UlUl waa early fiopular: thu first great 
* PPp 7$ 
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tlieiBlic movement of Indm U thstof BAuiiuiuja, in bis 
j^ysteni and those that are based m whole or part on it, 
and in a less d«5gree in the iSaiva seeta^ are to be found the 
real thoisiiis oE India, But preeiRcly at this point >v"e are 
met with the fact that Christian religions influences are 
possible and even proliable. Bnt Indian theism is in its 
higlieRt atLeiJipta greatly 1iari>pered by its origins, by 
its dOiie eoiinexion with the doctrines of Kanoan and 
transuiigtatioii, and by the abstract chanseter oE the 
divinity whieb prevents any motived relation between 
tlod and the world, which He creates bnt at pleasure and 
witlmiit pnrpOfse. Froljably the best part of Dr, llaenicors 
work is the last, in which the theisui of India b contrasted 
with Christian theism with dne care and insight into the 
complicated problem. 

In n work so full of laatter and dealing throughout 
wdtli controversial points there must be much nu which 
doubt can arise as to the correctness of the author s views, 
and a few of these points n^ay receivo brief mention. In 
tonimon with many others Dr. Maenicol assorts^ that, the 
fetishism and demonology of the ,.4arc older 
tliau the religion of the But this redresses the 

l>a1aMce in favour of the former text most unduly. By 
fetiahism here the author must mean the w^orsfaip of or 
the treathtg as divine of "'odds and ends'’ in conlroftt 
with the worship of natural paw'ers, vaguely anthropo- 
morphizeih iia in the We cannot say that eiliber 

feUshisiu UT dciaoiiologj'^ is older tlian the w^orsiiip of 
e.g. the sun or the yky or the storm-god^ for we have no 
proof that tliis is iho ca.^^ Pliilosophically it is most 
gravely doubtful if W'c can la}* liown an oider of 
appeanuice in time of thiy^e forms of thought ; historleally 
w e know of no ease of a development of the mvi assumed. 
It iy true tliat by a euiious lack of logic Tve are fiomotiinea 
invited to Lind sucli a proof in the alleged rcUgiouB history 

* p. irt- 
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of Aualmlinti a^jori^aal trilj<5^i. But apart from the fju;|; 
that iiiany CDiupetont fiuthoritiii^} have Been in Lhe 
of these tribes traces of a belief iti a high god distinet 
frojii their other Ijeliefs, there is the obvious objfsctioo to 
tills retLSODing from the habstB of these aborigines tbat 
tlii>y are not proved to be priijiitive in the seiitie of 
representing tine early man : they are, it may he said, 
primitive in tlie sense of degraded because they have 
Fallen on nil favourable surroutidinga and liave taken 
a wiong patii in religious tui in social oigani^^tioTi and 
economic habita. All that we are JaRLified in holding ia 
that these several bidiefa were probably equally primitive 
and that the does not aiwa}'^ carr^' na in Its 

substance, as opposed to itB fortn^ into a period posterior 
to th^ ^f/ueda; and even then we must retuember that 
the Atkurmv^da is a miich later w-ork tijan tlia ^^tvda. 
atid that it does contain iiiiich wliich may iiove iieen 
iKirrowed from the aborigioeB of Indiap after the period 
of tlie We need not hold that the Arj^an was 

a maa of a religiun of purity un«iiil1jed, and that overv- 
thing of ntagie is non-Aryan^ hut the parallel of Greek 
religion ia a support for the view that the religion hrouglit 
by the Aryan invaders was ill many respects already 
arisb3cratic in lone and harl cast aside much of primitive 
Kavagery, 

Again, in the account * of the xlvatar^ of Vbiiu 
Dr* Macnicol li&eins to lioid that tlie boar and tortoise 
wore once actually worship|>ei],and that Lkejw? inearnationa 
are thuJt really animiil w'Drship in origin, just as Oiine^ 
waa in origin an elephEint god* But it is doubtful if the 
actual worship of animals as such is liere proved, AMtiiiale 
may ijo worshipped as such for many reasons^ e.g, for 
their courage or utility, or foT fear of thuir apirita or tiie 
revenge of their kindred, or because the spirit of an 
ancestor is believed to l>e in the heayt, hut there is also 
1 iipL aw. 203. 
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possible a thuiriciuorphiim in whicb tiic aniinal 

iiQtf lu itself diviue Imt only in ita connexion AvitU 
the god. The cose of the boar and toitoiso umy lie 
expii^iacd on tliia hypothesis without nny difficulty/ and 
in default of deckivo evidence we must be content to 
leave the mnifer iinacttkd. In the case of Gnnc^ the 
elephant h probably choben m a ayiiibol of hk wisdom, 
and it is doubtful if any real elephant ^od can be accepted. 
Tlie fish incarnation, again, does not present in itgelf any 
appearance of a ivor^liip of hslios: h aeciii^ rather to be 
a piece of mythology pur a and simple (proljably enough 
borrowed from the Semitefip as k indicated by ita iale 
appearance in Indian literalnre), ^rhicli Is at 6i^t not 
connected with any deity, and later ia appropriated to 
Brahman and then to Vi|iim The man-Uon iiicarnatioii 
riia}^ well be a mere piece of inventive Vaknava mythology* 

Ht*re and there I)r. Macnicol seems inclined to press 
points unduly. That the Btulinni^ua^ treat Vi^u aa 
identical with the sacrilke and ask him to make good Its 
defects do not show that he wm on his way to his place 
os the god of the worship of men's hearts*', or “\vas 
recogniacd in hb aspect of grace as a saviour". The dwarf 
shape of Vi^E;iu does not indicate that out of weakness 
issued strength and safety " ^ tlie shape Is adopted for the 
purpose of deceiving the Asunis, in guile, not in w eakness, 
ontl the dw'arC issjTubolic, not of weaknesfi—w'hicli is not 
the aspect of a dwarf—but of cunning and craft. 

Of mi nor points in*}' Ijc mentioned the fact that it ia 
not safe to aasuine* that the connexion of Kr?3;ia w-itb 
Devaki b as old as the Cfmiul^ya Upani^ad until il is 
shown that the tw^o Kr^uas are identical. Kor is it true 
that Nestorian missionaries entered the Xorth of India in 

^ Uttrbi; (/i44^i0t Mitel f/ai [K UtilcA cf tetem Aiiimaliii. 

but tliii^ 1 m!^ ihu whicil^ i^ild&tlud:. Of tli4 turteiia onl^' {% ibcri^a tmzfl 
0^ u^^uiUin. 

“ (1. so. 

■ p. ‘274. See |s|j. .'147-^- 

lOm. 
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6I1& A,D.‘ Tills error is borrowed from Owrlie* snd 
ultimtiteiji’ from Sir G. OrietBoii,* but for giving it ivido 
currency tbo latter bns already mode complete aiueoda 
by Ills coiTL‘ctfon of Takakusu, on whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the mistake rests. In fiis oocoont of tile 
ffrowtii of Krsoa worship the author seeios to have been 
somewhat too readily poraunded by Sir R. Bhanilarkar of 
the correctness of liis views. The eejMiration of Vitsudcva 
and Krana os two entities it is impossible to justify, and 
it is e<]ually impossible to bring down the identification 
of Krma and Visiin to a late epoch, since it is clearly 
implied in the ITaitftrfya Jm/ij/nta <x, 1. 6> and in tbe 
and Garbo* accepts my view that the former 
probably dates from the third ecntuiy K.C, at latest, and 
urges that Megosthenes clearly recognised an Avatar of 
Visno in the shape of Krsna in his account of Horakles 
in India. The truth of the substance of tbe legend of 
St. Tlwinas* activity in India* should not now U accepted 
without some answer to Oarbe’s refutation * of it, which is 
one of tlie soundest parts of hU work. Not is there any 
more satisfactory proof for Sir U, Bliandarkars theory of 
the wandering Abliinia, who brought the legend of the 
CliriHt-ehild to India in the early period after the 
Ghristian era, tlian for Jlr Kennedy’s theory of Gnjar* 
who Introduced the saiuq legend about 500 s.p. from 
Central As ia, wIj ich G arbe has disprovedBut i n rejecti n g 
this suggestion of Sir R, Bhaudarkar in view of the 


fact* that the child lvri<na is older than Christianity. 
r>r, MaciiicoE is really undermining the theory of a 
VOaudeva or Krei.ia who founded o iheistic tlicology. 
The same error in more obviously made by Oarbe himself 
when ho denies tliat Knsna wtis originally and piviperly 
divine, and seeks to reduce him to a mere oiortal teacher. 


* p. 27 S. 

* ERE. ii, iHSt. 

Opt cit ^i^j. 'JrH BQqqn 


^ ijulkit iiixf fiiti ju in\, n. 4r 

* Op, qit. JiJi. 

* Op, cit, pjiu 
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Thifi proctisa acccntiiatim the diffii^ulty of explaining the 
origin of the Kr?i>ii legend; those who hold tlmt Kr^rja 
was certAinly divine point out thut he ap{>ears in an old 
nature ritual os a ri val of XarSiRa in the Muhdbha^a, it is 
clear tiiat from this original divine eharncter of Krenin as 
the spirit of reviving vegatatiou we eiiii derive his whole 
cliaroeter, both as a child and an ahem, for the vegetation 
spirit has lx>th sides in the Greek JUiouysos, who is in 
tikis aspect imrallel to Kr^na, and the legend of Kariisa is 
a mythological invention liosed on the ritual of (a) the 
chi Id-god and (6) the sbying of a rival—the old spirit 
of Vegetation or some similar conception—by tlie new 
spirit, it is perfectly trno that the worshippci's ditl not 
understand the origin of the representation of the conBict 
of Ki^na and Kaihaa,^ bnt the same remark applies to the 
case of the legend of Pentheus embodied in the Bueshui 
of EuripideSj or the modern folk-play of Northern Greece, 
and yet It is not doubted that these two Love their origin 
ill a vegetation magic ritual* The oppOTicnts of this view 
have to expbiti the two aides of the g<xl* and thus to 
multiply entities Uutll vre have Dr. Moenteors apparent 
willingness to accept^ not merely {l)a vegetation spirit^the 
evidence for which he clearly indicates^- bnt (2) a reformer 
Krvna^ {3) a reformer V&sudeva^ and (4) oven a Rajput 
hero* It m perhaps in this vioAV loo lightly assumed 
that Indians of the period seven centuries K,C were 
ready to deify men. We cannot nigiie cogently from 
the later Indiati^—even from Buddhism—to the Indian 
of the Bcventh century B.C. 

A. Bkhriedale Keith, 


^ Thii ]# ftf»{MX«uLly thfl point of Hilli^brA [kLlt*^* rfiioArk. die 

^n/Tin^ df^ iwfiWAcit p* ly j if so, tbi? ansWur h u above, 

^ Iij>. 37-fi. 
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The Heakt of Jainism. By Mra. Sikci^air Stevenson. 

Oxfotd, 1915. 

The second of the works on ^"The Beii^ious Quest of 
ludia"' desis with the most perplexing of LidJau religious, 
the system of Jjjiniicm, that one o! tlie Iiidiau f&iths 
whieh offerw letot pumlkd to the theisiic faiths And the 
spirit of which is Admimbly expressed in the fMtying 
reported by the Author of JaiuA, Wliy should I Jov'c 
a personal god ? 1 liope to become a god The 

mere existence of such a faith seems at first sight strange, 
but Sirs, Stevenson a Accotmt, hAi^ed as it is on n prolonged 
investigtttiou of JAinism in Rath La wild p iiiAkea the 
phenotnenrjA inore eiisily intelligible. Juinism from tiie 
outset seeiJLA to have avoided the eiror of Buddhism in 
making adequate provision for the lay community. Thu 
JainA failh thus provided for n lx>dy of asectics^ of the 
usual Indion typOp and for their support by cOinniunilios 
which were subjected to rcoaonAbly tiiodillcd forms of the 
obligations incuudjent on the inonka. These regolAtions 
had in somo degree evil effects, aa the objectiou to the 
taking of life baa led to the Jaina devotion to money- 
lending and its consequent cvils^ but that very fact tended 
to increase the power of the conininuity. At the eanio 
time the lay adherents, and especially the women, have 
preiiervod their faith in Hindu beliefs of all kinds nud 
are peniieatcd with Hindu stipe rati tiona,^ lu which they 
find A suitable outlet for emotions which could not be 
eatished w'ith the Jama creed. But beyond thiS| officiaJly 
difMvpproved, tendency to Ifinduisnip the fAith itself is 
deeply permeated with Hindu iiiHuenc,es,/^nd espocially 
with iiiHuences of Krsnii worHhip. Of this there can bo no 
more fttrikiug proof than the taking over of the Krflijia 
legend and its reworking in a tedious shape I its iinix^rtance 
is accu In the fact that the legend of Ms ha vim's birth is 

pp.. iKpqu- 
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entire-ly derived from that of birtb, ft fftct wlilcb 

^vholly invalidates the theory of Jacobi ^ that the story is 
fta invention produced in order to prove that Miihavlra 
was really the son of a K^triya lady and not merely 
her stepaotL The disreBpect thus shown to K^bhadatta 
and Devanand^ in not njlowring a TirtliaiHliara to be Ixsrn 
in a Brahmin family is doubtteiiS a deliberate alighting 
of the Brail mi ns, omd the idea that Devananda vva^ really 
a Brail min wife of ^laliavira.*fi father is clearly a blunder. 
B\it though Brahmins were not the ideals of Jainism the 
faitli never clearly esti^icated itself from Brahmihiism. 
Bmliuitns continued to act oa domestic chaplaints, to 1 >b 
eifiploved at birth cereniooica, and often at marriages and 
at funerals, and BrahmitiB may even act aa paid officsalB 
at Jain a temples of the Svetaiiiliara sect," Hence it ia 
natural cnougli that Brahiiimiam has never been ao hostile 
to Jainism as to Buddhism. ^fildhava ranks tlic Jaina 
philosophy above the Bauddha, and many Jai&as are 
content to be regardeci aa Hindus. Doubtless Lo some 
degree Jahiisin in its origin marked a certain revolt 
against the Braliiuinical doctrines, but the revolt was 
hardly an intellectiiaJ one; ita main featur^j lay in the 
esaggeration out of all proportion of the ideas of Ahiriisa 
on tbo One band and rcnuncjotifsii of all superfluities, such 
as clotliea, on the other: its pliilosophic doctrine^ ao fur m 
it can be said to have any, is singularly valueksa, 

Tlic origin of Jainism is traced by ilrs- StovcufKin* to 
a revolt of the eleven criticiil Ki^atriyos against Brahmin 
escluBivoness, whicb purported to forbid entty^ on the 
Sannyftsin ^gc to any hut Brahinina, and which claimed 
exclusive control of the aacridee. Whatever the modem 
Juinas may believe, there is no doubt that the Brahmins 
nmde no auch claim os regards the Sanuy^iu, for the 

' mu xExi, 
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AsrAiiias in tlifiir wlictlier Vedic or later m in the 

contemplate all th© three upper classeii a* 
entitled to pass tlirougli them. Nor la it clear that the ai.^th 
eentury was speciaJly a tiii^e o! aulferiiig for the cotiiiiiou 
people^ so as to make the rise of Jamison Hpi>cially riattire!: 
indieed, if the tmditlon m to be l^lkved PArtiVatiALha htid 
already set out the inaiii tenets of Jaiuisui 240 years 
before. The date cannot be relied upon, but It ocems 
quite probable i}iat there did already ejsiit aoinu earlier 
Jaitia order, and the fact is of some interiiat, as it lessens 
the importance which would otherwiw attach to the fact 
of Matmvira'a appearance in the sixth century ae., a time 
of much spiritual activity in the world. 

A further point ailduced '■ in favour of the Ksatrija 
origin of the Jaina faith ii its connexion with the anti- 
B rah manic system of philosophy, the Saiikhya, with 
which it is said to have nmeh in comnioiu But it is not 
clear that this is the ca£c+ In the Hret place the d^^riptiDn 
of the .^nkliya as iinti-BrahiimnSc ia surely an error: 
the SitTikhya does not accept tlio Vi^aulic Erehiiiiin, but 
it sa A dclosion to bold tliat Brntituaiiisiti = VedAiitisiii. 
The SArtkhyu aystoui b m no w^Iae anti-Bnihmaiiic; it 
displays no trace of Ksatriya ori;>in or predilection. It 
can trace its source to the Ka(Im Upauv^d itself^ which. 
n^aii without prepossoasion, is open to the interpretation 
that of each man there exlals a Bnru^ or self wliieli 
oxlubita itself as above the AvyabU (s^Prakrti), the 
Mahan Attalh the Buddhi, Moiulh, the souses and tlieir 
objects.^ The Uponi^ does not explain whether this 
Pimi^ is only one with which all men are identical, but 
it naturmlly does not appear to enunciate any such doctrine^ 
and its fundaujontal distinction from the SAhkhya rests 
in the loot tbai it doca not treat the Avyakta as being 
as entity independemt of the self. The SaUkhya view 
is* however, a natural enough etFort to hold apart the 
' !»> 4, L * |s(x as. 
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Rubjtict and the object and to oniphaaizo tlioir dbfciiictioiit 
and it ac^nisi amgularl}" neodlyss to ascribe to the K^triyns 
the development of tins doctrinoK Moreoveri even if the 
SttOkhya system were closely allied to the K^triyas, it 
would still have to be shoAvn that there is a close 
Blmilarity between the Saiikhyn and the Jaina views. 
This is hardly the case: the proof at least is not given by 
the author.^ thout^di it is promised, and the S^khya 
doctrines m to catisation, the unaffected character of the 
soul, the activity of Purosa, and so forth are oppoiied to 
the Jaina, which in its conception of the activity of the soul 
is more akin to the Nyaya and Vaificaika views, and w hich 
is also akin to the Nyaya in its insistence on logic, to 
which it made some contributions of more importance than 
its Saptabhangi Xaya, Jainism, however, is on a much 
low'cr pliilofiopliic plane of thought than the Sntikhya, 
iiM may be seen by its retention of the concept jivo. life> 
rather than souband by its useof a teinn for the vital 

organs collectively- These two iivords are an mheritam^ 
from the Upanisad phiIi>soph3% and in thoS^kbyano pince 
is found for jtiNi. and the pnSJiiw form only a section of 
the old pmytas and are detiiiUuly nmde to depend on the 
Jndriyas and Naims: in both cases the Vedanta clings 
more closdy to the earlier terius,' though It makes a 
special use of them. 

The strength of Mrn. Stevenson a work docs not* 
howeverH lie in thu matter of the origin or the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of Jainism, It is distinguished on 
the oue Jiand by its careful and valuable exposition of the 
Jalna categories in their subdivisions,, and on the other in 
the pains taking and dear description of Jainism as 
practised to-day. Both these parts of her work are 
excellently done; it ia true that the Jaina account of 
existence is deplorably devoid of insight and interest, but 
as port of Indian philosophy it is right that it should be 
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ilcflcrilMHl, as tt is here desert bod, withouL axiy e fibrt to 
find in it liidden uieaniags or anticipations of modern 
psjcholc^cal analysis, but ivith a detcniiination to ascifr- 
tain TV-hat the terms mean to tlie Jainas tbomselves. Tim 
account of tim luoiijiatic life of the Jaina pciestliood and 
of tbe practical working of Jatnisin iti Rccular life is of 
speeia] value in its t ividness of detail, denved froni close 
persoiinl knowledge and study, wliielj jg in dim course to 
secure the student Xirvana. Mre. Stevenson found most 
puiKliag* tim attitude of Jainism to suieide, seeing that 
ordinary Huicidc is to them as much a enme as religious 
suicide ft virtue. TJic discropaucy of opinion, however, 
seems to be in entire harmony with the Jaina logic whidi, 
for emunpie, at one and the same time results in the 
cliarming cleanness of the house* of Jaina ladies and in 
the glorying in filtbinesa of tlie nscetit That logic 
forbids the slaying of a miscrahiy diseased animal and 
enjoina the prescivatioii of its life since its nest existence 
may be yet more unhappy tiian its present one, Tlie 
ordinary suicide wiil dearly be Imrrying liimself to a still 
more unhappy fate than hta present existence. Ent, on 
the other hand, the ascetic who dies by voluntary sUrva- 
tion is fuIRIling two Jaina tenets i he is earr^'iiig to tha 
full perfeetion the rule of abstinence and ho* avoids all 
further pofifiibillty of violating the prohibition of injury 
to other life. Jloreever. ea kypoittesi. he has attained the 
goal of ilia present life and there eau be no ground for 
lingering longer supei tlmjus on the stage. The Jninas 
indeed solve thna tlie constant problem of the Vedanta i 
after full enlightenment why does the nmn longer live i 
The Ved^ta con only n.Mcribe the fact to the rule that the 
aetioiia of a previous birth which have begun to work out 
must complete the procesa, a lame and unpliilosophm 
explanation of a serious difficulty. 
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In tier account of legendary history of Jambni 
and of the historical deductions to be drawn froTii it 
Mrs. Stevenson follows clo&ely the works of Jacobi* BuhlcTp 
and Hoernle, with the result that Bhadrabnhu appears m 
a conteitiporary of Condragiipta, and the fanimii winch is 
alleged to have caused the great schism is assigned to 
310 n.c. But, although the labours of these scholars have 
clearly establislied the authenticity of the view that 
Jainism is a genuine old sect not derived from Euddhisni, 
the conhrrnalion of the rest of the tradition is sadly to 
seek. And the legends connecting Candragiipta wiUi the 
Faith are easenlialJy open to snspicton. Nor is there aii^^ 
rcaaan now to accept the view that Orissa was alrciidy 
penetrated by Jainism in the second centalry for the 
inscription cited by Hoernle is no longer to be assigned to 
the siipposeil dnte.^ The Jaiua tradition was not early 
made tmstworthy by its reduction to a fixed canon^ and 
the onus of proving its value neats on its enpportera. 
The Digamborus constantly contradict tlie ^vetamharaa in 
their assertioiis, and wc can oFten feel fairly sure iliat 
both ilieir accounts rest on nothing more than the creative 
imagination of the seetariea. When it Is realized that the 
accounts oF Buddhism are deeply tainted wdth iiiaccnraqy% 
and that one council and a king seem to have been early 
invented, it Sa hardly sarprising if we caunot accept Jain a 
dates aa poasesaing a priitvfL fade validity. 

T^io transcription in the volume- is unhappily not E|uite 
the sanie as in that nF Dr. ]ifaeiiicoh d and I iKiiig transoribuil 
c and f. But though hero and there slips occur in thi; 
Sanskrit versions of technical terms^ they are few, and in 
this and other respects tiip work maintains a high level of 
ttccumcy* 

A. Beurjedale Kejtu. 
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d«mm, Ilal^nnHf Zi^nr/ifl* &frmanp^ 

1308 -CsAiMp T.* ZTiyA OtHri rakii, CdniPHnnini. 

TVifAiftajHtip^ Madratf Sntti^ 

1H96 *DiEcs!»tp?, ProfaBBor F., 39 Germany. 

1913 ProfawEir lian>n^ 7^^ linrHlnfa^ Jfahnrtdyah, 

Battpri, P. 0. ShampUTt BitL Bijnar, 17. P., Indfa. 

lao 1913 *]>£WAFi3iiAtRp fCiiEilitiiLlia GoTimlrain, JiaUhankar- 

liktn an, jMrraRodd.AkmfdaUd^Amnti, Kdhpm 
Pf^4t,^ India. 

1994 Robert I+C.S.. Pi»hkt ana 

Bunion* Judpa^ Ganday QadK lI~P*t India. 
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Min' Uir MKMHBM 


isoa *DH*!?lsiTiT, Jfoni Chow, Taint iVbi Settu, BanffJkoi, 

Ifl83 tST>te*is», F. V.. C.B., Stfttd Z«dgt. Stmtt, .VtltMhnm. 

tfllJ ©tciissox. Miiw 3f. Lowos, Sheiterth^/t Ilittiemtri, 
Stirrey; Anne'* S.U\ 

I an DtCEWx, Duneiut} Xhitibar, 00 Si. Qiiinhn’t Avtnat, 
^eitina mik TF. 

IflOB *fDm, Malik Muhummodp JiTidfrt/Mi* O^m, JdAswoW 
State, Panjetf Jadia. 

laia Mottiri Miiliinnmai!, Jinfye, CAie/ Court. 

Pit^aura/pnr State, f'tnjai. /ndt'a, 

1904 DonB^R. 11 Piiliiu Street, BuettHafiftm Gate, 

S. 

1504 *D*OaDssLirBo, Sc rge, Pli Pro/eetor if Saneiril, The 
Unirenttef, St. ^tUr*hur$, Jlttuta, 

160 to 10 ♦DoJtiMo. Air™l W., ladian Finmna JlefiartiatiU, 
efi iftur*. Grindlay ^ Gi,, i] meU„ai Street. 
Calntila, Jadin. 

1013 *J>o)tiisAiir, S., Lieut. t.Sf.S., lI.R.C.S,. L.R.C.Po 

e/a iltttr*. OrtHdlay f Ca., Caleatta, JndU. 

1010 *Dtt*BK.as«riii*!f, B, L, j.c.S., AUakehad. U,P,i 
*/* Uteert. T, Cfni ^ SiH, tJBOtiay, India, 

1007 iDi-uiJin, The Rij{ht Hoii. Sir TIeiifj- Mortimer, 

O.C.M.U., E.C.S.l,, BjHKCToe, 43 Jfimiaeit 
Square, U', ^ 

lUOa *Edwaiii,!i, K.. Ort>j./*l Beet* and JISS. litpiiHitfmi 

Srituh ifMeuta, JF, C, ’ 

1913 •EuAtr, Jotm It,, Fm Santia^a, Mmita, PJ, 

Ho:t. too: Eoobujuj. I’roroMOr Julinn, 

1005 Cobnel Hebert, late 60ii Seyitnent, nendhaa, 

Barnet, Saxmundham, Siijbtt. 

lOOfl *Euin, Sir Clmrlei. K.C.M.O., C.B., Fiee.Cianeellor. 
The ITSiiVwii/y, 7/oitj.i'mij. Chin*. 

1014 •Elu a I. Shflikti Abd or Rahmi Jlukili, Cednt^ Street, 

Ctilruflfif ind'i4. 

l-O 159- §Rllw, Aleaauilirr George, IT. A., AitUtani LUrarian, 
India OJSre, S.W, 

imi *Ii*T«ofiw, R. E,. t.C.3., Tarhl etui, Bming, India. 


UIFT i>F ^ffNAHKRiC 


1301 *I^tTi5Soif4Csi:5r^ l>r. 2, 

JfttJttrh^ Barantf, 


lOJt •Pakop¥, L, 

l&OS F’vjfUiti^wE^ CbATlL-B^ C-S-l., "2 PhiihfMfk 

OurtlfH*, ^rPM Cmri, 8, W. 

1381 ■tFAiOPEH^ 32 B^ulwTftrd dt /AmiY, J/flw^wtatvw/y* 
^fpf^ ii OiMi, Frdm^^ 

1 Sao *fF*itSD^p.tJi Jam^hedji, j 

iT. i/, ik* JMtirm ^ India^ 

19 H * FjitAil, Uwit i Syed A bul, K*-i-H., ^mrndar^ Fan^pur^ 

IltMjfat, India. 

191-I *FMKOPfioSH lobn C-, Pli.D., J^'el•£A C'Aintf iJr43(irA 
PekiM^ Ckmm^ 

IS77 *fFiiituc-Mi3r. A. ^t.p Proffnsl Ilmitf^ MampMieitd, 3^ 
liQi 1901 ^rEK.ai;^M, J. C., tfaMfMtr*. IL 8. ^ Ca*, 

9 Pali MaN, S. IF. 

1907 *yiiilajHt CttptniQ L,, Ikvln^ Patijethi India. 

1887 Fissff^ Mrt.p Ti^ F!vf§^ Brmk Or*aM\ IT. 

1S93 ,*FiSfOT, I.auiB« DtmiUmr adjaint « /VW# d^i ITatit/i 
J^tuiu, n Pm Pari\ XVP, />«»«. 

1877 IFt™, J- l\ CM.K,. PLD-. i.€S. (n?L), Jiosi. 

Seceetiiit, a I^pM Paudj Palingt 
1912 ♦FEjiipEr* Mists Mary 51 J7(w Pari MaMiimt* Pari 
Wait. Ct*i»fa,8Ji\ 

1909 IIVtkiip Williaffli Pr<fi*iFfir ^nd SaptriniMi/firi 

of Pacord*^ India Oficff S. W^ 

1910 •fFHAMiriX JtTjrOp 2^nvrabBahjii]nr, P/rmitr CammfMian^, 

ILII. (kt jVizdw'i Smw, JIaidanhad, 

India. 

1907 *Fiasijt, COarteA ffa O. J/, WthBltr^ 

Ra^lpn Atrnufy Wrut Mmnt, Manirmly Canada. 
1886 gFnAiLftK* TL W,p LL.B.p LC.S, (xvi.), 16 fW%# 
PittjjohtlM Arfnvf, NJF 

190 1009 *Fjur^E(P-FEiHjiUp J^ Fxira A*xrMitrnt Ci^mmittlanir 
and SntdinMivnal Map»trat*^ Ganipara, Arum, 
India^ r/w Jlmr*. JCtn^t Marnifim J* Cahulia^ 
1312 FtrtitioSp AlexniLilLT Stratbuni^ Orlfnial PaotM and 

JfSS. Prparlmmt, Prih'Mk Iftufvw^ W.C. 
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I.IITT ItF UNUttKH* 


tB9!} •Gitr, The Httn. llr. iSilinuiiil Albert, C.9JI.. C4.E,, 

19N ^GiSoirM. liai BaJiaJur ITali Lul, Ofietr h 

Imptritil IVtittHry, Calrv/ta, /hJU, 

19N Suprakuh, Artietatofffeat Surety, Earfrru 

Cif'tit, jHifiiiH JfuttHm, Ca/rw/Ar, fuditt. 

101J •£!*KfrotT, Bnbu Ifnttomohiui, Dhiriel KiyiMtr, 
Raji»Uvi'* Stmt, CahuUtt, Inttiu. 

1081 •Gineiree.Chmtephof T., JT fi,jr. Vmtul. Amty,Chinu. 

1013 •0**tijrBa-Uw»jt, John dctM fmnlnor, Pirfetcr. 
3iaie Sducuiton, /ndon, CtHiml liiitia. 

1890 |GA.-cTEa, It,, rh.D., YicK'TKEiunRsrr, 198 Ifaida 

rtdt, ir. 

t86.> tOAtsKK, C., M.D, 

S(M 1910 *GKftra, lUt. A. a,. 

190ft •tG«L,\vmbmE«lBDr,M.A.. LL,1>., 

/Vniuy/reiire, U^.S.A. 

lOOS «Gitoaii, WopenJraflnth, Deputy VottHlorund J%iWe^r, 
^atartbvyh, Bihar, and Ort'm, Jjtdia, and 13, 14 
Jfad/iiti Dtnf, CaUiUta. 

1803 •fGtiWfs. Mrt, J. Yauh^. LL.D., CiuiMra*, Camhriifyi. 

1010 Th* Bomtittwti, Baud, South 

DdtopitMd, X. W. 

1912 *Gii'i'ENit;it, H.p Coiitnitreiai Attarhi to ILLG.M'a 
t'ewwfcifr, TitHhm, Vhina (cie Siitrio), 

Hojf, 1893 Oouziiuit, Prttfeuor i^u, vii lIoitu-uHa 4, 

Ilun^ar^io 

1900 *Ge»n*i., H.ll, the Thaknr Sehib, G.G.T.E.. Goudal, 
A'dM/filtrdr, Jnim, 

1884 •fGo«i*AB»iun, Theltrir, Tatuidar of Bomrmr, AUyorh, 
India, 

1012 •Gorott, Rcv\ Pereivel, M.A., mpiooetatl nVere^r, 
JIthdtn Jtfidfi, Yorkthirt. 

910 1910 •Gjuwak, W . a., Adtittr to tkt dtiniitry of Aorirutturr, 
B\nig!»h, Siam. 

1803 •«RE*sep. itev. Albert W.. D.J)., Tkr i'rinripaY, 
Lodge, St. John'* Siaft, ttighhury, JY, 

1884 gGiuEutair, Sir Geoiie A„ Ph,D., I.aS. 

(ret,), ttaihfarfiktnn, Vovthtririf, Surtry^ 

1897 |Go«fr, A. tthttvon. 14 Bedford Symrt, W,C, 


LlrfW Ur MlSlIHKna 15 

Hqs. IS&& OnfPl. Pfthff 5 ior Ignace, 24 OtflKiTr, 

10H *Qi?ifAr.iXKAit MARA-inKa^A^ Hdv^ Inminrntnu fCnTirlJi- 
wajJU JSkfi'^flr 

MudJhiMt 5 LnKt Jto^on 

I^nin Calcutiaf I^dm. 

1910 •UDjiAW4iiim45A* W. BfpArtm^ni if tmith InUrui- 

19ia Hniirliiditi Kiimrir* B.A.^ B*L, B.A., 

II.LUl (Oxlortl), Pt-D. 

AiArnryi Irtdut, 

I&13 •Sjopta^ Srin-sli €1i{iiiditit IX- A.^ Sup^rmtmdini rfT^i 

Oficfir O^P*0.^ CalcuHit^ 

LB94 *ijaiiODx, Lmui^-CalDtifll Fixilip R. T.| C.S.I., I A., 
foMJttiAijViirrp JAiem J}uiritt, OaHkait\ 

AMMam^ India. 

aao 1910 *(Jrj; Mating Mannft Mt^idtnt EretMt Ofittr, iV&jwPp 
Uurma. 


1883 ^Haodaaisp Sir W, H, D,. K.C.B,, IItni*t^ 

and General lA# cf lA# 

Equaiar. 

1902 *KAn an \ s, fratiswor 0., 2i& CheMtHm Haad, /WAfljfi p S. ff 
IDIfl Bi3T^ J, B., lymneni, EimI l^ikiam. 

1911 H a in * Kimtp ■** BautMawn Bf?ad, Sea/^d, 

Su*Me^. 

1&9& LieiiL-Col*JH*l T, WoUeluy, C*iI.G.p t.k.^ 

t'uMju/dfrfp Fmia (riW Btusia). 

1909 * ll *144 P 4 T^ Boburt^ C^fiMitm Jtiuhn, Phrmpafem, $iam. 

1904 *H*if!H>3f, Rcr, 0., AVirAi# pia 

1909 KAtiPC*mK^ Miw A. L. Wkierloa IhUlf 

Celleqe, Berkt. 

1910 ^HAULKt^ A. H., M.A,^ Priaeipat^ Madtaiah C^Uepe, 

Cateutia, India, 

339 1913 *n*i4PEit* llev^ Hpbt-ri. H.lKi A.B, J/i*nofl Pttu^ 
Panjfa*m, Burma, 

mOT ♦HasaKp KHah Bubmlnr Atflml, lawpretar af 

Pe^iitfatian^ Eaehm Beapai and A^eam^ Barea, 
Eaetem iien^nfy India. 
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Uerr ur MtiMniiKa 


Liciit.-CoI, Dcraitster. 

1913 •HieiTW, Sir*., Writ^Ut, Jidrlmph, Supti, 

1907 iad^, m IFimptio Slt/tt, M' 

1911 *Hkktrl, PnafcK$af JobaibtiM, Ztunigfr$trii»* 2i. 

Gnuittuefih'U- iei Sajeonift 

19 (2 JuUb, Ifftek FTih, W^arviei Jiaad, OvfUtm 

^Hfli Iltirijf, Jfaitthtiitr, 

1001 RtT. J, a., S.F,e. Jlfmitmt IJanita, {T.P., 

JaJin. 

1913 Hiti, S, C,. I.E.6. (ret,), 30 W»t If^tH Prirf- 
JfgBBjvttad. JT, IF. 

1911 •Kiuu^ Hurn- (J., efv 3/mhtr]f if FiuHttfr, Citiro, 

SM 1014 • n Tm!(4toif, Slemnr, fferrfMr Ctllegt. Kiarnium. Sudan. 

lOBO •IIIu-futiKt, Alftwl K.. laU a/ C*(W 

t'iMfoMt, & Ifttiirt Cntrevtr Pant Pfeu, S. W. 
1091 *RtitwiirKLe, H,, J^lurtr an Stmiiin at iht 

Jticuh CoHtgt. Tatittack Sijumt; 14 Pmiatfk 
Gardtntf Stniia FaU, ff' 

1909 *Ht*, JIsuu- Po, A.T.M., Extra Aimtant Com- 
miutfiMtr, BaMftim, Ettr^a. 

1907 ♦lloiiAUT, It. C„ I.C.S., f/fl India Cjfr*. 5: JT, 

1900 r»r. A. F, KuJolf. C.l.E., VicE-Puiai&FXT. 

8 jVor/Aojjwr Itaaif Oxfird, 

1881 *5aotr, WUUam, l37/f(fN4«jfo 

Jfwfrf, Ojtfard. 

1906 *IIoi,M, Dr. Frito V„ (J.C C.M.. K.C.L.O., r/o Paaiti, 
E*k Pori City, tI,S,A. 

1865 *fHoi4«rB. Culoael W. a, Jf.. o/o yMimal Mant af 

Srattand, 97 N^ithaht Ixittf, E. C. 

1911 *Horj;iss, E, Washlmni. Pnfitter */ Stmtlrit, TaU 
UntTtrMiiy, *299 Zatcftncr Strtrt, AVirAdrw. 
Cpjmi., H.S.A, 

ZSO 1809 gHoMjs*, LiodcI Chttfles, I.g.O,, nt Cdr/A,iKu7rwr«. 

1908 iroi!jfitt.i,, WiUkm Woffawprd, l.E,S.. tJ^er a/ thr 

Pirtttar a/ F„Mig Efs^nt. !Fri/rr^ 

IlHtWngit C^hiiiin^ India. 

1012 *H 0 SAii(, HcLih-i WaliLd, Fakit, J/iyA Canrt. 9 IMn 
Pagan Raad, P,0, Siwta, CatcHtta, India. 

1862 •irovoUTOsf. Bernard, C'o«»,V„oi,rr, Tf*au,riin. iinrma. 
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Hoy. 1902 Hoctjwka, Profoswr, Thi Unmr$ii^f UtnfhL 
Hoiiamd. 

INTO *EocrTDy-ScjnyDLi3ip General Sir Albert^ 

PeitnjSifld, Fjfhtiimfmif 

1009 •HcMi'nyiESp Ecli^nr lie Hontlort, l.€,S.^ United 

/VofriiM, /ni/fir^ 

1913 *Hra+ Mnlibiibul^ M„4.* ITtnd Ifaiftr^ J/1 L. Jtthltt 
iHMUimtim, 29 JHwpttr Sirt^/. CaUtitta, India. 
1903 •fHiDt, JBmci iLp 11 £mi Fariifih Stmt, N^ta YirrA 
Cii^, d.S.A^^ IN Ruf Adoiph* TrOMf PariM, 
Frant*^ 


111.90 Hstac^j jQhn IL, Strmit Cttil Sm^apsrf. 

260 1911 •Iteb, N, F, Submnianiel, JaUrHuHtiv Tui^ U 

ffrandKn tf U.Ii, tht hU e/ Tanjart, Wt^i 
Main Simt^ Tanj^rf, Sfftith India^ 

1900 ♦JAOiioy^ A* V. Williatuft^ LL.D.» Litt.D., Pra/^M^r ^/ 
/nda-framuM Coitunhia UmirH'fitjf^ iVVif 

lerjt Vti^, U.S.A* 

mot •SJacob, Colonel G, A., llim. litLll. (Cuntab }, Oah-id^r, 
R*dAiii, Sumy^ 

Hos«, 1912 Jacobi, Dr. H^rtuiinu, Geh.lU«|peniaprflt,^SifiHlriV 
Pra/e$tarr 59 jViViu^rj/ritM#, JionHt G^mianjf. 

INTi ^JAltlityiif Sir J«>liti, KX.LE,, i[.P,, 31 Zama^ttr 
GaU, fY 

1001 *JAEDiyK, W- E., C.l.E.p m Ri*idfni^, Gtcali^r, 
Cft^iral India. 

INSO ^iJATAKBiiiryp Thutur Singlij Ifa^i*ira(* and TaAiilAar 
#/ S^ari Katajfan, RUmpht, C^nttai /Veri«rrt, 
India, 

lOfJO ^Jatabwaj^ Knribi Frasuil, BarriMUr-at-IAut, Kat^hal, 
J/uzd^er^ G.P., India. 

1914 ^JttAp Gauganatha, Ptafii*^ ^ Samkrii, Mmr €inir*ti 
CalU^a, A/hhaiad, /adta. 

toil *fJiiALnrAtt, H.n. thy Mahatiij Kana Sir Bbawani 
Siiigbp Soiiib Bahatlur^ K.C.S.l^ of, JMrapaton, 
Rajputanaf India. 


IS 


Llsri' ur MXWHEltV 


*70 1910 •JdATEu, Hiradittna L,. Principal, Ettning Ci>ttt§t */ 

150 ^tkn Stfrit^ P^ti 4i p9^hnv, 

India, 

1900 •Jijr4iLW*o»M. C-, </« ntotephtMl Sotittf, Jdyar, 

Jiadtai^ India. 

1882 -fIUTA^AaiTAsw, Rev, P. C., BudMui EMhim (firmfrlg 
Ilii Etttiltttty Prinf* Pri$dnng\ Ptpadufinmn 
JrvMit, Colomin, Oytnn, 

1909 ♦JoBWHOs, EdiTAnl Hflmiltoii, #/» J/atrt. Orindky 

and Ca,, CMteulta, Indiit, 

1901 Voaisios, Reynold Fkmiog, Setrtkry k Oarern^ 

m/ut, Ohiim. 

Kox. 1901 JoLLT, PmfthHiar Juliiu, Tka tTniraratty, Wuniarg, 

Baiaria^ 

1908 •Jorr, ChorJci Henty Kdth. U.A., I,C.S, (ret.). 

Rtadfr in Mirnlhi, tO limtan Jtaad^ Oxford, 

1311 •JdwKTT, Rev, Hftciljv Ping Kiang, JIunm, Vktna, 

1907 *Ka!(ik*. Rnjeodni Nnruvhn Bbuijo De*, Koji 

Kanikay OriiMa^ Indin. 

Ilgjt. 1899 Kakaiucie, K. il K. Ifc^rrot, FrofcMar J, Ritter 

TOIIp FlVftJlirf^ 

iWO 1900 •RAKEim*. n. F., Onicafin Tank 

1909 *KKrTn, AW DiiviJson. Pnfitter a/Engtitk, Jtangmm 

Ooit*gf, PangMint Burma, 

1900 gKeint. Artliw Rerricdak-. M.A-, 1),CX., D Lilt., 
Pfa/»mr of Samrtrit. Edkinrgk UHirrrtily; 122 
Palii-arlh Tfrraft, Edinbnrgk, 

1891 SKKsrsEiKY. Jamo*, I,C.S, (ret.). Ho*, TnKtstraeM, 

SI Palarr Oard*nt Ttrracr, W. 

• 1898 •KBjiiTBBT, Uis* 1,011 Sac, Fairamt, Vuntard, JIiui.^U.S.A. 
1909 *KtB!(BtiT, Pnn);]r, dtinaffarpurt BtHgni, India, 

19H KasT. A. S., e/e Mturt. TAowiu Vaah 4* Svn, Zndaatr 

CtVeye, E. C, 

1890 *Kp«*u Varka, Hi» H%Ww, rdiga Kail 

Tampm-aa. Trtrandritm, 2rareneoi-« SiaU, JAii7f a*, 
India. 

Hb*, 1878 iKa*, Hoinrieb, Pnf^ta, af Santhdt, VtrrrhU 
lluUand,, 

1908 -KtarErEf, C, H., Bengal Clnl. Calmtta, India, 


LtffT OF 
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*KiJAy^ Br. Ahmad, 20 W'.C, 

*KuAie^ Ghxik^n Kvilcff /fw^kr 
Chitf^rf 2$UUo»^ Ar<>. 10, 

CafoitU, India. 

♦KnAN^lIaliomLi.l XlmD Boliiidar^ Superinftndfni 

Fiuaunal J}fiparimfn(, G^rfram^t o/ Indtaf Simla^ 
Mm. 

*KHA3f^ MahammiKl Tumin^ Fairtaica 

OiVtriVX', W. 

•Ka 4 ^»She.riiiil Miilk Hitkcpiai AMur Hu^htd, PA^iuiaii, 
19 Harrin M^ri Liim^ Cn/m/^a, Indi*. 

•JitFdilO, C. A-, C.Y.D-, T.C.S.* SeerHarfi^ Oa^tfnmtnl 
tj /Wj/iW. and JudUi^ Bepari- 

mtniM; 5 Jtun^ahK^^. 

India. 

•Kik4^, Lucffli White, C.B-f., IX.D.^ 

(r«L)i Fr&fi^^rof ArMij PfriwH, ^nrf Mmdf^tifinit 
Dublin Untpertily ; BvfbHcl Ifati, Co, Dmbiiut, 
Jrfiand. 

*Kiiiiori% ^awdJ, el* D^iesn io If.U^ ik* Mifihariija «f 
Makrai, eia Darda, India. 

^|Kitts^ Euffliijee XoLd, Dudley Jl^ffh JTor#- SuHt^^ 

*Kd+ lluung Bii, Exira Aui*iant Vommiiitwnfrf Frame^ 
Burma. 

*£oLAexE£,Miuige§1i TJunpataWf 

Gttr^aon^ India, 

•KoKOf T*jj3ii iri^rtd't Citmni SludenU 

Efderaiii^Ut JlHrkill D^adt Skan^ksi^ Ckina^ 

^fkiLEJfxow, Frity^ 183 Ilinrkh^ F*ad, Mcftltr, 

Biiibu HdUlm^ ^mimiar^ Mnntjlkrpur, Mikar 
and OrUMa, Ifidin. 

*Ei[Eii3ri3iAciu$iiAiip M., M,A,, M.L-, High Caari 
Fatif, lyipluant, Hadrm. B. India. 

*Kxox, X, J., Bii.D., Mreei^r ^ Jrek^la^f in Ftiker^ 
lands India, N Gan^ TYireUi, Balaria. 

1090 KtJii!?, Ot^lieimar Jkt FrofcMof Enniil, Ph,D+, 
DeM-tfraw Jfnaick, Barntia* 

*XEtlr&FDAisTrAiii^ H, F., Iftad J/kj/tfr* St. JaMpF* 
Diffk Sekaal, TYiiandnim, Trarantarii Bauik 
/iirfii* 
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LtST (IF VKMUKjlJf 


IftH *K(f»tia, Supefttlru Sath, SuprriuttmJ^t vfth* 

Imperial Library, Cateutta, Mia, 

191 a *Ko irtTAB, Hivr Pr«ta p SiiiRli, Ci tit Mnginttr^ f/, TUniifr 
Jlatn Sinyh, Tndort Rtndtuiy, Ctniral ladiu. 


310 


320 


1Q12 •r-^DBEMo*, Dr. U. Tun Ifiii]on])«n. Zirtwrn' im 
JtMHtte, GifrrrHtmit Callyt, Sataria^ Builrttm-y, . 
Jaea, Dulth Iniiu, 

19JD T, tL„Vhli.,Priftmrof Simtkrit,%itfH* 

Catiefi, iStnm-ti, U,P., iniia. 

\ 90^ *L*i, Him Itai Baliwkr, £xifa AttUtaal CommittioHtr, 
and AuttimHl ta Suptriithnimf, Imptriat Gatettim-, 
Ctntral 7>;opijfwf, Chinivant, C.P,, hiia. 

19CH Lal, Rfflin Mudlm, C.S.L, Btmartt, Initit. 

1910 *Lai„ Shram, M.A., LL.lJ,, Jitpaig C«ilaftar\an frirwj, 
P.C.S., Numaiganj, Cuttnpttn, Imdta. 

\ 902 •Laejihsm, Count G.. Vilh Srafi, 2 Ar*»ua3itambfai», 

last). Hm, t OOi. Lak*iAE, Chnrlrt II., Pm/tuar a/SanihU, 
llarrard Univtrtilg, 0 Farrar Strtti, Cambridar. 
J/itjcf,, U.S.A. 

*fLAFsnj(LK ll«v. H. fl., B.D., ^ Faad] 

Bliitkheiflh Pffrf, B.M. 

19U *LAPrEi(, Hr. Borthold, FiM Mmrua,, Ckitaaa, lU., 

ir.s^A. 

19 N ‘Law, Bahm Bimola Cl amn, fl.A Zfa>i«dar, 2-1 SahnU 
Strf*(^ Caleaiia, India^ 

l»74 LAWMyca. F. W., Lau^atr», 

iDOt •LMdi.EATEn, C. \V„ cfa 7%. Sari.ta, 

AdyoTf I«vii4, 

1907 LsE^Misr, OooruB BaKlay, iSO Caiapdff, Ui/mt Caiiri. 

JF, 


1609 |Lwo*, r., F.S.A., G Gray', Im Sptart G 


1910 •Liwt, Dr. V., tUizd 6W. Praf»>, Pcf^mia 
im tLn SruASua, Gut, OG Htrrtt. Cn..ir,W,t, 

1800 *L.tm(ix Horny G. A., LC.S., t/, T. Maad 


JJsffT or MKMUKItfl 


n 


lfll2 *LiTa5fiiiK, PifflftjMrar Lootfy^ CfMtrai TSirl^^ 

Alfpji0f Jiirffy i'jt Jna. 

MO Isas Mn. A. S., LL,1>., C^txfMr**, eauthiii^f. 

*Llit&5.4T, IttT. Jmn^e, If.A.^ D-D.^ B.Sc^* Anntek 
Zwipf, Iretnf^ Ajfr*Am^ iV>2?. 

1912 *LiPiiirinE.p ller^ C. T,| Part 

Snrr&jf^ 

1 STS *Lockux rTp Sir J. H. Si# wftrt, K. C. M.G., Comm iMMtsM*T^ 
ChinA. 

1913 ^LaClTJcil, J, A.y.T.C.K, irc^rf 

Svulh Ikrvn, 

1915 *Xqiii]ieh, ISisii F. M. G., €iti{tci(o% Bfrifik 

19 H *fLoiiiiiEHp Ciiptnin l>* Lp fip, r„A,, JT-B.MJt C&muinfs^ 

AViMjnip /Vnrtf* 

1996 •IflwaM. Jaaiw WUlunftp PbJLp IJttpD., IT OB Prow4 
Stmi^ AMiti»^ Tfjra^y tT,S-A. 

1895 ^Lpwii.T-t P-^t ■^■5 Biais BirgitBo*toa, U.S.d^ 

1904 ^Lv^itiip Itnjor 0. E^kf&rd, IT.A.. I.A.p f/e Mmrt, 
Gnndtay ^ ladi'ti. 

^0 1909 *Li^DEB5p Friifwtvr Dr. H.p 20 Cfarhit**- 

kttrgf Grrmm^p. 

1914 LriEEiiiurp M iAa MlUT* Jl tfitvfi CWTtfjr, Cr^alfi^A, Surtty. 

1S99 Sir Churlu# Jaxno*, KX.S^Im CM.E.+ LL.D.^ 

Pk.D,* D.ljitL* Tie*-pH»EfiiE>ESiTp 83 Cornwnii 

OardonM^ S. 


1910 


looa 


190« 


t9L:T 


1900 


1883 


^MAciHnrirr, C, H, H*| FtpjphMt 

•UcCAitmuiWp Cupi^ DsiTid #/« GrtHdUy 

and Co,, 54 Paritamfnt Siml, S. ITl 
♦MacCo uiiiciE, Rtr, FrpfliTipk^ F. S. A. (Set?!.), F.R. S. A .1., 
Wrttahratdins Jifftory^ WAitnyhn^ Sahp. 

|HA{7iMj?rAu>. HiB Hi, Hoii- Sit GIauBa K., G.C.M.G.^ 
G.aV.Q.. KXJJm 46 Sfunrf, 8.W. 

^IfACDOKALPp Dtmtiiti B.,^fybril Sttamary^ 

Ifart/ard, Conn.t 

*SMACinixifi,tp .4rlhiir A.* M-A.p r,B*A.| Ph.D,^ Bod^n 

Pniffwr of SanMknt, FgUoip of Boliiat: 6 
limyton Poad^ 0^/ord^ 
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Miirr OP KikHHi'tu 


tSS7 *MoE>«r«LL, Winintn, Jlrtfiti C«tunftUt, 

PifTMia {r/d ilifura). 

SM l&nl *M*cjtinn(iK, ALutnir 0., M.A.. I.L.D., */ 

£njfli»k anil Cvmparalirf f.i/traiittt. Slat* UHi’ 
Witty af Ktnineky^ I^xlnytm, 

Tho Hon. Sir E. l>., K.C.l.E., C,SJ,. 
Stertiary U GtKtnmfnt 0 / Imiia, Ritfnnt rtiirf 
ASTteuiturat Dtparlmml, SimUi^ Ittiia. 

1300 Miettoo. Esduritk li., I,C.S. SarrUltr^nf.lMr, 
Umrmity Ttaehtr 0 / Indian Zam, 4 BttnH Platt, 
Cmhni^f. 

liHje *3Iell4iti)jf, Coluitel Sir A. Henry, (l.C.V.O,, K.C.LE,. 

C,SJ., ir.ILM’i Uisk (kwtmmientr fir Zjfypt, 
Cat'rit, 

I14 *MAjjA ?r^ Ann nt in, |i. Sc., Stthoi^aU JOUfri^ft 

1012 *M AttiPATJu^ Jhil l}ii2i4iliiT S^rikriuiinnt ^Hpa-in- 

itndtnta/ JWee, 10,1 SLJnmn'tSaaart, CaUHlIa, 
India. 

1008 •M*Be«hiw*iir, (liritciri Jjil, Ihryultr-al^Late, Ciitf 
Caurt, AMriltnr, Panjak, India. 

1914 •ilitTKft. tijihu KMmre IT.A., PrufinHH- tif 

Ptnian and Arakie, iJayal Sinyk Calt^t, Uhart, 
Panftih^ fniin, 

1909 Dr. Eifloy U\, JuiMtant Sarptan. TtatAtr, 

Oottrnmtnt JltdHeal Sckoid, 21 Ai menian SirttI, 
Haeea, lltnyal, India. 

1013 •Maj emtiji, lUmtsb Cii tinim. M, A., Pra/ftier, J> diii r»y 

Calitjft, Jiatta. India, 

aeo 1913 •HAJckDiit Sailcsli Clmmini, 42 Stankapt Ditty. 

1014 *ir*i.L, ratidit Todor. Ifl- J^y Dead, Oxfifd. 

lOOS *114**, Foirtimn Ruelthitm, Staff Saryti,», Ji.A\, 
Svintarim J/tpartmtnf, Grrtnixk, JT li. 

1889 *§lUmooLioDTll, iWx. 1>, S.. M.A., D.Litt, Prafinuy 
p/ Arahie, SS W Wifwi Road, Oyfard. 

1914 'llAiLioti,, M, P. Itnjoo AWul A*»*,‘ 8tt mH SIntt. 
Pttrma. 

1914 *MAkriiuc, U/aS/tt llatiautn, Oannn, fi^antt 

1902 ‘SlAkiis, ItoT. John E., DJ1„ "Itnrntn," AMnritn 

Vrat^doH^ 


IpIKT HKUlIKK.-i 


U 


stn 
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1&04 *Maiupks, E.p /p<^iVf» Mataiwnai Smtc*, 12 MUfi^daif 
IIa/nj»t^ad, *V] JTp 

lOOl *§MisEOAti» Sir J. H.. €.LE-t 0 / 

Arfhjrah^ff^ UtmU^ Ituftfl, 

lUH ♦MiHTfif, Itor. E. Qil:>prO| 91 C-Z^rmimi iifwii, Zrr«lj. 
Hoff. 190B Mab^kho, Prufei^pr (j&ilflii, 24 Atmuf iff 
i*Ohfrtstsiii^ Puru^ 

1S@S Maate^ Jphn licnrYs Mantra* I^dmham^. 

1904 •fiLiWJEB^ Fur»hotiim Yishmin, H IFummam Struts 
Ibrt, iJofti^n^f Indis. 

1914 •MAWspEt, C. 0. Sj’Jreiitfcr, LituD,, SprmgfiM^ 
fJ.S.A. 

180S W* Ocorj^* StraiU €inl 

1095 ^MiitriiPAit, Halm Bijpj'n Chandm, Pf^fd^r^ SfitM^fpnr, 

CA\ laiiiitr 

1 fi94 Hei tY, R. S 19 ^/u!«W Pl4t*t On3kw Gardfiu^ 5. IT, 
lul2 •Micap^ Jotin jun-, i'W'fji/ JJfjarlfKmf^ Pedfraifd 

1907 ♦MeaOes, Ttur* H. AHiluMiv P^fer** PutM^na^i, 
Sf^nttupd^^ N.lL 

1!) L 0 ^Meiol- EB -Pl!t, Qjijti M iihnttt m Pukfto IF^or,t4 

Pahd^afpifrj Indid, 

lOOfl EriT* JJiliafekiiJTBn' VUiiplilflBi *’/p 

Samalda*, £>y.. 99 Stmt, 

iOlS Kulttlbcri SttSikarn, AVjWfflit/fljrt 

CWAfiip /ni^Nf- 

1890 *MEST&5fi i^ir James Scftr^tPi K.ti-S.I.^ /j^p/rwuai^- 
&ifefrnw effh* UMthd Prtrmcfidf A^ramd OudK 
AikAabad^ India. 

1911 A. B., Mt Ojjff/d/ Tf^Miid qf 

S Pari {fdrdfnt^ JP\ / tV//i'E^0Mfp 

1697 ♦Mills Laurcuco Hoy worth, if.A.^ D.I),, /"r^/rtwr 
p/J3>iirfPAi7o%^, 2 I B Rt^ad, O^r/ai d. 

1909 ♦MiIhEp MIvpalio. 10 Man iiyjifld A * iVtAiwryA, 

1013 Pnmlit Bbynni Robari, M-A^ Jhwsn^ Phbatar- 

pttr Sttitf, €fntrdi India. 

1914 ♦iriiKA, Byoma Boharl^ Uni Sahib, Prrfnm 0 / 

Couiitif of /^lyrtfliry, Jodhpur^ liajputai/^a^ India. 
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1911 

1914 
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1906 
1D09 
191 £ 


StiToum nov, G. W., Mir^kmt 
JIiTui, Bubii fJureniltmatl,, (?. T. Smfg, Dtkra £>»», 
U.r., Indite. 

Mitiu, H, H,. 47 Wmrritt^tim Vftttmt, J/ai* VaU, (T, 

♦^Mohwul PiHw*. roudit, Qar*pdra 

3tahaUa, (l.p,, /^,'a. 

l^. j., ic.S., CaturniiMUntt 
]}i*trie<4, E. ii. ^ ji,, fy'a M*ur*. U, 5, Sifm i- C«., 

Patt Mali, a.m 

MosTuMoais, Clnuelfl, 9 Palaet G^ttn, JF. 

fi4«lhftkuinti(I, 26 SttiiaUSlmU CalfuUa 

India. 

*3Joiim,,, Tbomai Wnllur, I.C.S,, £alani,lu>Ar. tI.P„ 
India, 

Moaauoif, Walter, 77 Cr6iu««U Haai, SJF.t Matham 
Tatm, htU Huth. Z**, 

♦StoaTOK^Hajor b„ MikPa^akit, £\}F.F:P 

ladia. ’’ 

•STtfijf-m-cuf, Manphi MnLajamail, Ottwtt Smprna- 

(tadtat, CalUeiwatt, FaUk^ark, tIJ\, lt,dia, 

Muib. Colonel W, J. w., 27 La Vara Qardana, Kaa- 
nn^ton^ tr, 

•ilniKiOM, Bobu Manmatlia Nmh, H A., Ihp^lv 
Ma^»lrahaad Callraiar, 7iWr^. 

India, ' ' 

*W India. 

MtJBKur, I }jnn,hhii«ui, In,pteiar t/&ka<,U, PrttidaMcn 

S:;: S- 

Dr. Pr«>«.r ,/ tha 


hWr «F 
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1898 *Sf¥SiiiK* If.H. the MuharDijB Sri^ Sir Erialitttiiraja 
Wndiar Bahndiir, G,C,S.l., Tk* 

S^wtM IndtM^ 


41D 


120 


IS 12 *Nixz}j, Rajaiil Natlii Fff^.adfr^ Jkd^i't C^uH^ V^iiUMt 
Itppfrdh^ ludia. 

1907 ^NinusiuiiAcnm, M.A.^ tn Chdtpt tf 

Arfhi£<tti}^jf iJt IfffMrf; IfmUHrdrdm^ 

Indid. 

1006 * 2 ^Aii 4 «iii]iiKN 6 iii. M- T*t Sandril Pr{?fi§ 49 r^ Vmtral 
C^llf 0 r^ 67 MftnfMiTdrdm. Indid. 

10! 3 *y/iii4TABf, Lain Lac^hmi, Fin&nckr at^d .^mindar, Raui 
Jiundi^ Adahobad^ UiF*^ Iitiia. 

1900 ^XAiiriiAH, 0. “K,, CMrf Mstpr^ftT, €k(tf 

liddjo^nr JjfvrwA. 

1896 ^NARTtwi^Pr Atuxii do, RttMiid- 

Err. 1010 ^ksm-ni^^lvut, H,IL Sir Abiil Knaim Kiinn, 

0.0.M,G., PifMtt of PfTMidj J>ApritfJ«+ F^td. 

1877* Hos. li&S^ Na?|[,u, Edo&nnJ, D.C.Lh^ of 

Fjfypioicgpt <?wra Umrmity ; nj-ar 

GMf^d^ SiPitt^tiodd. 

1901 Kuli^ J, W,| T.CiS- (ret.)^ Fnfhwr of Indian Zdtp, 

Umrfr*f(y f^ndm: 4 Campditn I/ouif 

Ckdmhrrt, U\ 

IDOO *Xiyir.L, Henry lliffni. Joint Mpgt*trttff 

* (71 Ft (ddiit, 

1895 H, A Litt.D,, 12 Kotvfg Boad^, CuHthridpt. 

1913 J(ihntini*»4 l’h.lL, l>fbur’llfrtfifp 42j Charkthm- 

iyrgt Oitmang. 

Ho?f- 1800 Noi^niLHjCp Pr<>fe*aor ThtKHdcHr^ 6 Kkwr-MTedrtek 
Sityiw^ Slnwhnrg. 

1913 •Noktox, E. L.* LC.S^f J}fMirici diagiMittih^ 

Aiiohahfidt (T.P^^ India^ 

19 U •Kotci. Frank, LO.S.. AV« mo, Simh, Jndfa. 

1903 *^horcK, W- F*, K.-i-ff., IjtmTt»f*r-dl-fifK^ 08 Pdrt 
Bond, Rogni Lnkf, Knhdnu'itny, Rangoon, Ryrtfin^ 


lODO *UfclEtEL^ h\ Supennhnding Rnginffr^ Coienpor*^ 
Indin^ 

1908 *On^ Maun^ Ha, A.T.M^, Snkdtrhicnal Jydgt^ 
87 CVtAjff Strtai, Rangoon, RnrMn. 
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Half* I90fi Olbextiea-d^ Prijfyiswr Hermaiiiif 
Wfff 'J7-29^ G'bdfn^fn, 

1912 J. H., JF#/p>or InttniMtimal JUnfit 

2[iU3&ttMt 18 Sttcf^lk Arfiiv^, £di3ihirgk, NJL 
1900 ^O^niDUMi, Caunt Lunn^ Iiu4 d* Sti*d*, 

TWrlipy^ 

400 1900 *pAiitA-3EALL. r/o Itunk »f fnim, 

AmriUat^ fndia. 

1903 *Pailasmw, DnttiiiriijTi B,, Jfnpp^ FitU, Jlamha^ 

1890 •|PAKoiTKit,F.E.,M,A., La^,(ri?t.), 12 CksMurgR^ed, 
Ox/^d. 

1900 •fFAftLA Kiaikj^i; The lUja of, Par/a JTiWi, GanjAm, 
Jltidra* 7V««iV^y, /n^ra. 

1909 *Pahlktt, Unruld 0.^ If.Jt^M. CtmMul, |j^iV-n4^ ifopttn. 
1911 '*f^^*TiAi^A| i£.E. Maharaja Dhimj Sir Bufiindar Bingti, 
Mahiadra Balimlur, K C.LE., Chit/ of Patmia 
SMf^ India. 

^Fapl, J* M- Wilfrefh Il^ad Grammar SrJksQl, 

Giirdsn Pmd, Alwar, Pajputajia^ India* 

Piyr^T, Iter, Fr&ak, Madra* Chnplain (riL% 0 Park 
JTHf, Kafitt^, /n 

•Pehiit, Wil Irani lomeB, Po^iUn^hn School, JfiW#r 
Tortufkirt, 

*pETKitfl^ Suh^lhrmonal Gailanda^ 

PiiiHoi Pun^par^ Pineal, India. 

*Fiiri:MSKJF, F. U,, Akhildspaard^pade^ C<^^fnkf^^rai, 

Peaamrk. 

•I^HACfti CEFTfua, M, IL Br, S. Hm, M. Clt., 
AtL, jSfmindar if Andipaitif iHihop Pan^ahuTf 
inopolp^ South Jndim^ 

*1'|1ILBT, Kitrrj 8L Jolin 

t/* ^ G>., ifpwifly, /Hrfftf. 

•PniMjiTT, Utnt.-Colcncl U. C,. UitiM Si-rrie* Clui, 

Pan mii, s,rr. f 

*Fji,l*f, C. P. fjoTiiida, Jffilayaliim Hk^litA 

ITijh Schsit, CAoiai^ TVirmitrum, South htdig 
*l’iii*T, CL P. Pnranicevtintni, Hots^ulttut Pmdit. ITJf. 
Mah^raju't /TyrA StAttrf, TJ /raB-rmui, &t,uih /fl*if. 


1914 
1909 
191^ 
1913 
W lOOfi 
1913 

1900 

lone 

1013 

1013 
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l U'ClO •PiLipAr, Pi^rumiinA NArajrmji, Jiityan^shm^ TmvMitcwf, 
South /ndiu^ 

lUH •Pii.UT* G. Hiurr Kriahmi^ 5 Ph^yr* Sirift, 

Jiurmu. 

1911 ^^Pisi, AI 2111 William, Fimu^ui to il.F^ 

(fOffrtimmi^ 11 MmrPmd, AUak^hud^ UiK^Iudm. 

IS&] gPiacuEL^p Th<:Dp1iiliifi O.^ LL.D.p BipjmrUf Oxford 
J!4tad, Jiilhttrnf iV, ft* 

4B0 1&9S SL Goorgc Lauc Tox, TnrfU^tip Cluh, Fall 

Mulh S.W. 

1895 *§P»*cx(£i!tT, lifuL-Coloaftl G, T*, R.E.p C Ji., 

Lod^f, Si. Ilmd^ IFi^hltdan^ 

1893 *rocs9i^t Frofeiaor Lauiji ds U TiUlw, Fr^/t^uur 
<i P&mwiTtiti df Omdf 0^i Ai^enut MAirrt^ 
BmxfUn^ Brtyium; 49 M^yfni VAmhHd^w^ 

lUOT *Fbahai>, The Hon* Mr. Khrdn^h, M.A.p F^kil^ Jliyk 
Court, Gikpskhpur, U.P,^ Indm* 

1909 ^PjtiaADj PAntlit iTonpi, M.A., and 

J/uyiMtrmtf^ Autmyxfrh Ptdnct, V.P.^ Indid. 

1909 Hjii Htyh Courl Cutenpur, UJK, 

ludia^ 

1909 ^PkM3ctH£tto*i<T^ W- J,p B.Litt. (Oson)f Pro/f^Mi^r 0 / 

Ortmtai Idinyufiyrtf Siiam'M I/mdtirskud, 


Bfccati^ fudia. 

1911 ♦FnlcJs, Mor^o FldHpAp Tihhfrton CoKrif ChuirMUr* 
1905 ^Pkoctoh, Henrji JPJI. St^tiion^ry WfMiminMttr, 

s.jr, 

1913 ’•FfiosABA, SiTBp Pai Jlukiidur, Junior Storftary^ Boord 
0 /Ailakshsd, India^ 

409 19 N ^Fc'siFAJfilsDA ^WAiilp VcRerahln SomonD, Buddhist 
Jfonk, rfo Sruatf IIoiw^ CaUftita ParWirty, ludia. 
101 a ♦PtuLWB, ltcv% W, C. B.p M.A*, SL MidaipM, S P.G,, 
^rmtfndiHf^ Jturmu. 

1909 *Ftakii IjiI^ ^mtndar 0 / Barothni Vidpifutgar B^pdt, 
Aiigarht if.P.t India. 


Hos. 1908 ILibuofFj Profoft»or Dr. V., ?"A# ifmrmitg, 

Pftrogrud, BuiMfit. 

1909 *KAlf MallBiioihopiidhjB^a Pandit Bonkc^ liatcui 
GooKHiHif Alhi^ Indiu^ 


38 


i.iav u]r MKUMhtu 


190® •Bua. RflojB Turmo, Sptrtttl Fala&f 

Ojleer, TViyfutiiihirQ, Cor/iim Stott, iKdio. 

^«7^ Hw E*et>nuiJ0j Phju, Fritatr 

Seertloty to th» AVwj of Simm. 

1899 *Rtii. lal SUn, Cs^^#f(#r (rgL), 203 

Miithigonj, AUMhohod, U.P., Indio, 

1914 K. S. iMiDlcuB, SI, A., 7Vu'«M4r‘iut, Ttonmtort, 
South India, 

1913 •lUMAMUMt, 31, E, Uy. Ea® Sabjlj Uidujfti VeaksUi, 

Panivfo Guru, Tutor to tht Pajok-^umort, 
ritionagroM, Vtiogapatam, Mudrm* Pttt^ S, Iitiia. 
470 1909 P., SoUtHor, rngk Court, MoHonmotki 

Viioo, t'hintodripet, Itadrat, ludio, 

1674 *tlUiii»rAMr, lyooeur B., Bonsuhtro, llodrot, India. 

1915 ♦lUsDw;, PfofeMOr florlu'rt Sitfl, E.A,. T.K,S,, Qatfu'i 

C'o//r^fT JVi'Jtffw, India. 

1869 tllAswj*, Edwiit, 24 AMurnhan Food, Btd/ord, 

1888 *§RAi>»o!r. E. I.,Ffo/esi 0 f of SoHtirit, 8 Jforiimtr Saad. 
Cam^idfffo 

190S ^iUHiiAbf A. M.p iLA*p Ikptify and 

Oruta, luditto 

19H GbiilnaUp ^arriitdfr^-Lsic, Nahka Jitutd, mar 

(hirf Courf^ Lahprrt Imim. 

\m4 •RAWLtsao^r, K. G,, T E.S.p I^e^an 

Pocfta, India. 

JB14 *Rj,ir, K filial cmnfLa Kcnknr, SmritibhiLsiwm, M.A.p 
Ztmiadar^ Suagar, Ihcm, 69 Am^rrH 
CaUutJdtf Indtao 

ISO? *Rit^ Mnilinath, SH^rdinai* Viril Strrrsff, $uh- 

I^rpuiy IfaffiMiraif, 12 miitwU Cafraiin, 

India. 

4M 1912 •Rai, Samt Kuiniir, M.A,, Kmaar of Bigha^ttgo, 
Bagarompnr, Bo/thohi, Hmgal, lodia. 

1914 •RAHifli, itoiilri Ifafig AUnr, Suj>trintfndtnt 

ffomadia Jhdratoh, iJurfo, Eotl titngol, Indio, 
189-2 §Kiuir, Tb® Rijfbt Koa, tho Loni, K.T., P.C., U,C,«,I., 
O.C.I,E,, LL.I),, PijBMntatT, Carohidt, Morhion, 
n*rw,ett»hirt: 6 GttatStonhoptSirtti,Maiifoir, W, 
1697 •ReortR, J, K,, Ph,I>., 2t FMtgoiMn, MAting/ort, 
Pmlattd. 


LI^ Olr SiKMHKKil 
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18T9 JlicE, ficojamlti Lflwis, CJ-E-, JfajcUd 

JFmvvie^ 

1910 F. M.A,, LC.B,, r/o ITumt*. Binnjf 

Hadr^^ Indm^ 

1910 *R jcu t)v F. T., if in tMiry o/ FtdJis CaitVfJ^ypf. 

1806 ^RicxMKitu, iFrfi. W, It.* :t0rt ^Mflr Strfiti JJ"* 

1692 fEiPPi^c* Mim C. Mory^ f/e^ Ziimry. 

1893 *fEiPniS4, Ikr* W. 4 Ciifhti ^TtrrMct, 

Chap0£ jIjA, 

490 1913 •KiJHiit* W* Sheldon , T£tf Skfirt^hnu 

China- 

1902 *HiVEB^p Wp H. ll.p SL Jahn't Camhttd^^- 

1872 *fEirf!tT-CAii5cjicv CulDnet l, H.. CJ.E., F.S.A., l.C.*^. 

(rot.)p Sfhlm Faihhifrff^ Sau^rtavni^ SwiiMfriand, 

1907 *Eciini* GiHtrgi.% CirfV Strpi^r 7^/ VfvK 

Cain, 

1910 ^EaOMM7»JX, He^. Alexuinler, M.A., Fn* Cktirfh 

MiM^iva, I Maud., Pfufmij India, 

JOOo •Eme, IL Ap» LC,S., 

1894 IUmu, Ep C.LK, Pli^D*, tfi IfW^oiinEr? 

Tfmtt, jy^ 

1912 G. It. T.^ M.A.^ LUS., /Vfi/«ior a/ PMiot^php^ 

Hanffoan Cai/rpt, fittrma, 

mi •tKoPi™, Wl H. B., LittB.p Jirad^atfir^/PantSfhi^al, 
Camhrfdfff. 

1912 *110 ¥j Dr. A*1i[|toih, UirmFihtt^h, Iffwpnit India, 

600 1891 f Rohertt Oj* Ifyd* Park MawMimitf 

1911 •Hot, Surtiqtlm Ifimiyaii, ^mirndar, Si*tarim 

MtktrpHt Dhtnet Nadt\ Indta^ 

1900 •HcrTKJi, Mh a** M.B., C.]d.G.p PriMidgni a/ fhr 
Sanifarfft J/tfrt/iHi#, it#iif B^ard */ 

^pptw Miniraf^ JfamM, Fffypt 

1908 E. V,^ LCiS., 69 Mmyirnrl Or/t>t'd 

CirwuM^ fF- 

1872 •ftloffTQaffJr* C., Janupurf Ittdfa, 

Hok. 1687 HACttAO, Rgl. GeheimEir llni^ierungamth^ Frofoai^r 
Bdnari!, Birwtar af thf Saminitr /nr Orieneiaiurh* 
Sprarhfn, BtriiH, Gfrjnany^ 
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List Dl' 


19Q9 *Suau, 3ilu1i<unTnnd Klminiildin, T),C.L., CthxM 

huUMt, yari/tumbertttnd Aetnw, ir,C, 

1994 *^A[D-HpeTJL Uutiulpli, 39 Bi'dwiham Guni^, jS^utk 
jrtHtiMgtutt S. W. 

Hoj*. 1908 FrofcHCir C^i Iti'reel6f,^ti)il{e3fui*titK, 

St. Pttmiuy^, 

1912 *SAN*P0Ak, It. X., 167/3 CanitesllU S(ry»l, C^Uvittj 

Jndtit. 

119 I9U ♦SiSPBir. Sareiii SiiiBh, M,A., Tkt mittrtilf, 
Olaiyoic, y.B. 

1SB9 *SAJt&ffrRSTj Tljfi ItiiEht Hon, LbnJ, F*C., O.C.SJ., 
G.C.l.H., 60 pjiitH Siitttti, S. JJ'V 

1912 •SjiSt*!, Jliibtt UirijHpraiioftin. M.A,, B.L., 1'kkii, JpjA 

Ctitri, Culeuttii, Indi^. 

ISU3 *,H*iuwas:. H.H. the Ilunee of, ffwy Frian, Meti, 
1891 •tSinni, Hur Bib«, B,A., Ouardi’m it IT.S, th* 

1 nos •i^AiiJEAD, Snrflia Cbnndni, Hf.A,, Ikp»t^ UogatruU uni 
CoUttlor, Bharhmg*, Bthar, India. 
mt *»AJiRirr, Dr, Y., Eiihr of al-JIuklaiaf, Cain, 
Fj/jfpL 

1902 Diiwiil Solomon. AfataiarmS, Bmiaj/, India; 

32 Mynta* Sirttl, iF. 

1913 *SAmii, Ibniiit K. .RhdMhan, Kuryarntiuini, VTHkniii> 

nochirjo, Santkril PaHiit <t/ikf niehsital 

Coftfgt, md Eiitae Sakittfathaadyika Syrb*, 
Jiangatuye, South laiia, 

IS89. IIOK. 1900. gS*Tow. Tha ni({lit Hoh. Sir Ercpiit M., 
0,C.M.G,, Pb.I>., Ihiinmant, Qtitr^ Si, Mart^, 

lifttM. 

SUO 1074 [§8atcr, Hor. A. ff., Ptofat^ tf Aut/rt^t^jf, 

CtUtgt, Qf/trdi a Ckalmyt CfiHtni, Minhunh, 

N.n. 

inOo *SciikAOKii, FriiMlTicli Otto, I'h.D., Bittfiar, Ad^at 
Ltiyartf, Ad^ay, Atadrea, India. 

1910 Bcott, Edwjinl J, L., Utt,Tl., 24 Twrrapin Bimd, 
Upptr ToiAi* 0 , S. tr, 

1881 SScoTi, Sir JnmcB George, K.C.hF,.,Lat« Saperinttnitni, 
SoHthtrn Shan Siaf^t, S3 Jfd/'iiwflwjA J7iV/, 
ifL Jfthm't fTcod^ jYJF* 
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1903 E. a/ Haidm'ahad SW 4 

SiudtHit in £ntfiamit 3 AV/AiM(rtr 
1903 *SltlilnJX, ClirtrlM Somton, c/a JIVw^^ JSiJujf §' Ca.^ 

Indite 

1905 *SEi>oTricif, Lcoauitl Jolin^ I.C.S., 4/9 Mtirrs. 

{frwme € 9 .^ S^mhaif^ Indid. 

1913 See^pu, Tbcikui- Sbri Jestra|sdn!^hj, 210 MtgA 
Iluihorn. n^.c\ 

1657 ♦fSiEi.iu^ Fpris Eileiidi, C^HMlanitmopIi^ Turk^g. 

IBfiT *SlU4^ Hoir^ Cunaa IL-i-H-i H^AiircA Jfiuion If&mi, 


Madras, Indi^. 

NO Hs:c, 1992 ^Kstxux, 1 a -ffwa ^>fljipi.t 1", Part#, Fntnct. 

IS99 *|iEairicniilHin V, C., Htgk C^Mrt FmM, **■ Fiuants 
nitii** MgUparw^ JndtM. 

I OH Sktcix, ^[-0-1 13 Chrmdom M^d^ ITw/Jffnif Pari, W. 

1977 SSswEi4^ B.p l.C.S, (rpk), i 

C?irr</a]u^ Pu/iri'y Ifratk, S. 

|9N ^SttAfllutrrjjiit ^luiinRfcmiylT M-A.^ P#arfl^ /Toraa^ 
DiMi. 24 Pargitnat, Brngaf, /jirfia. 

1909 *SilutAaAHTiir, IL, /ViAfi/yj/, CAfliwara/rnf^rtf SaHikrit 

VaUig*^ Pangahrr, Ynilirt. 

193 3 ^SpA?fS4m, fiauHt XttrfAiaflff, Fdttja^, fndi^. 

I9i>9 *BQJiiui4t PatMiii Gcwwaiin BfajanalLp 7627 SAiVa 
StwK Jtgra, £?!/»,, Indm. 

190a *S n 4 RPffl. J nm^iv WUHrtia^ JiWfa/^, P&Harimginit li^d^ 
Pournfm^Hth. 

1912 *Sa4STau MalinnmLiB|widlij«Ta GcsHnnu Pandit Har 
Karaiiip Pra/ziWi Mindm C^Pfgtt ^il-.Jut-Faira^ 
India. 

S40 1012 •SliKlUitiT, ItoT- Wrt PtfiitA and Ilr^igit Satielg^ 
Pang99n, Purma^ 

I5H4 •SiirrtLirtrpftTBT H. Stttifm*ni Ofitur^ 

IliUtAiitrpvr^ /'ajy'rtA* Itidtit. 

1910 Pfoftwwr Uf, Kkhnrd, Stigfriadttroa* 30^ 
JfMHiVA. Bnritrta* 

1910 SiHr*036p If ri- AliPint e/® Sir €, Pr Ma&rigor Ca^f 
39 Panim Shf^tf 

1014 •Smpifflx, lUiY. B. C.* 31*A,, JimickiiUr Oafird. 

1012 *SiWfjn, ArjuPp Prrinvt J/iVur^/r, EaputiMa 

8taU^, India. 
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ISIli •k^isronp l^j^nhoBp Wlnlitr^ I7MHii\ I^anjah, InAts^ 

1914 •Sijfnir, LiiLa (julbnimf, Af-A.* LL.Ti.j o_f 

SaMtkrit^ XdAdrv, PitNja&^ h^in. 

1907 ^iiroff, KtibdD^ ^irtlnri jHnf BMi\ Patt/nh^ Indm. 
1903 *fSr3roH, Hjijii Pt^rlnb BELbwlTir 8in»b^ C.LE.j t/ !PirauL 
Parltth^arhf Oudh, IndiM* 

ASO 19U *fSi3!tni, li.H. Mftbaraja lUjitliluniiitit iViiAAii, PanJaB, 

/iijfrtf. 

19Q0 Uilliam, ^urJuTp Ata liviiani iuri#, Cajram^fth, 

PoMjaB^ India. 

190a Gur PriLsailp Parta&^arAt 

U.P*^ India- 

1895 ^fSijriiAp Kiirt wnr KfjtfhtkL Pal^ Emia lurtia, P^O. yarh', 
HP.^ India. 

1913 Diibii Ewlm D&ttUp M.A.i LL.B., Fah'fr 

IJt^h Cttnri, LHel'mn?^ India. 

1900 *SicEAT, W, W,, Pomtland Co^iofi^ SL Aihm^, JlffU^ 

1901 *§«nw^ Mka A, A., 23 Harky Eoad^ Saulh 

.yj^\ 

1883 *§111X11, Vinceut A., M.A., LC.S., 110 MtinButp Poad^ 

Oxford. 

Hay. L909 Ssioifcs HcitiOHONJE^ Profi^K&q^r €.j WlUf 
84tfp Xeidftt\ Iftflland^ 

1907 *Saijfs, E. li.. a/o IltuF4. E. B. Kin^ Co., Pali 

Eaii, S JF. 

5M 1912 *SocD. Mh\i Hira Lai, Pajpufatm^ 

India. 

1910 Vuoketn^li Vamaii, yi.A., PraftHorof Samltrif, 

3//frui CalUptf ^rP^i India. 

1910 il. Pb,T>., Stip^riniindfntf Ar^Boahj^ital 

Btirtajf, Ea*tim Virrie, Panlipitr^ India, 

1908 Mm. B. B., IlaHlipar^ Pfharn India. 

19U ^Sju^ArtAcaAmi, Aitiii, 49 Paehappa Ohifty Sir^i^ 
fTalajana^nr^ N. jif^t Ditfrkt, Mffdrm, India, 

1911 *SiifHirA*ABAiJp Karjiiir^ B.Sc., Chi*/ Pupiaffr, M^unrf 

Garfmm4n(. P«fi^aiay£^ South India. 

1910 *SxAlSL'H<jl^rtn5ft Bamn vgn^-l TwifJtaffll I^ahfrfina^itf 

St, P^iH^thtrtg^ PtUiiA. 

1907 *STAFLEi03f* H. e., Indian Edtifaihnai S*nif*, Th* CiuB, 
Dacca, Htutfrn Urtijai, India. 




m 


lOOS^ Herbert A., Addiitmal dJi»itl^ni Ptrrdor &/ 

i’uA^iV /iuirMihn iM ^rn/rtri" 

1904 •STfcfiiiEp Mrnv, Emm^x. 

WO lfi87 ^J^TKisr. *Sir Atin^l K-C.t-E., Fh,l>n D.Litt.t B.Se , 
Svpfrintfndrtft, Arthtiwl&ffiFal Svrtif^ (ah 
dhijf), iWi'Irctfl < 7 t/jrriT A’jiAfWrr. 

1900 *STKPaK?rM3T, Major Jahftp LM+S^^ 

Ln/ntr*, Inita, 

1905 0?*rge I". A^p Tabni^ 

1901 •Srnfit^so^. Manuarf 

Ctyhn. 

1912 ^^K^iNtrr. J, A.^ LC.S,, #/o Jfrwri. T* CmA |J- 

1906 ^.Stcutsa, H. G.p C.I.E*, l.C.tJ.p ^/o ^irrt^rfry lo 

^«<rrjiM#Mfp JfaJroM, 

f 912 “i^TmAPMp Dr- Octo, T^ ffkiffraty, Calcuiit^ Indi€^ 
19Q4 ^Srmuso^ MiSp S, A^+ 58 AT^ht Cuff^Hdith 
Foritand JF* 

1900 ^Sroitfi Kg P. H*. M. A.. /Viiiej)w/ iUtrf Mffr , 

ATmnf*! I/aidufaiadt iRdta. 

1909 •SofttiitTA* K. V.* M.A.^ AM§iiixni /Ve/ffiw, 

Madra*^ indm. 

9to 1909 N^mwabzELib A-K.M. AMtift^ K\mn Balindur^ 

iV/iCii Mmpnirxtt «/ 13 TuHuia Baiar 

Strt*t, U&teutta^ Jndta^ 

1912 lliibu Lfllp |i.A-i Mmytitr^ni-LatPf Eapurihitid 

S^aift Jtidia. 

19N *3[;nK4W4it4iT, iraEsan, IX^M. (RotuDild), 

L.M.S, (CalcuttA), tf/a Ajhj, MxmiittM 

atid Cdiiruttiif India, 

1093 ^f STASTi Saiii^jiXA^ H li.H. Prince* Fan^l^^k^ Sian*^ 
l895|*tSTKjsi, Lipiit.Xqloael Perev Moleftwoitli. C MX., 
C.l E., ff.BrM. CtmMMl'Oi^rni^ KsuAffatf tin 
IfaMiF aad Audfjam, 

1910 *T4iftA»iig. Ibtf. Fothi^ A* M.p TA^ CtitAxdralt Shrfiiia^^ 

Ean^ahft^ SontA Indm, 

lOLl •TiaoHp Fmuaia Stuhu^ilp I*C.S.^ ^aAtfiHAjoriyr, d.F-i 

India. 


UiTT lir HKItHKM 


a4 


1875 •fTASort. Rajah RahailiirSirlwarandns MoLan, 
Mus.D., CatevtU, Indh, 

IflIS CJhntftfpi, Iut4rpftt*r eiui TVmihifttt, iftjS 

Ceurl, 38/2* Pultn Bonpit^t Catcutfa, Indiii, 

tflI4 J’lB, B, A., MarrUUr-at-Ltutt laktrr, Ltdin. 

«» IBSfi ♦TAi*uc*if,/jan, Ph.D„ S)02 

1897 *T*lhoi, Wmitiff Staabj, C.t.B.. Srin^f^r, 

Mia. 

Hnjf.ium T*twiST.K.t.. Pn/aiar of Ontn t,tl iMfralurts 

Ftfiriitgatu 21, 

1913 *TAMBr*u, T. Imjic, Mrufff.st.Zate, E. 0. IlaUi. 

Jfa/rjjr Pummufi^ 

19 H •Tai.pi, VatMMri Sri Vdnjruatiaa, T.irMrtim, 
T/'arantvr*, S^)w^h laitM, 

1909 •TiBCtet, Cwpbiitt A. Om I. A., 31 Paajaiit, Parath inar, 

A’ltrrm /'((/%. y. Mia. 

1912 *TAif)r*B. irohan Lull, ParrUttt~at.£aa, Lahert^ PaaM. 
Milt. 


eoo 


1S97 

1393 

1883 

IQU 

1879 

1898 


•Tat*, 6i.>grgi‘ !>., Mimn Sutray Tara 

Mall, Muimrit, tP-P,, Mia, 

*‘n^ SeiK KO, X.-l-H., I.S.O, n'»t jfaai Poad, 
MattdaUtf, Parma. 

Tawaiit. C. If., C.L 1 S., Chatthy, Vimirrtay, 
•11**?*, UijT. WUliain llinihotl, M.A., Sanih JMfan 


*§Tiiij|iiK, Cobnul Sir H, C., Ban., 
lFbrt*ttfr- 

•TnAT,a«, ti. W, 3[.A.. Camdea 
M.n. ir. 


C.LK., ns MasJ,, 
Ctdlsyt, Sydney, 


1905 Jama, Willia,,., LLD., 23 JhriAtrht Itsai. 

Siraiferd, E, 

liin- Vatsphmt. Surrsy. 

190 , InaiiMoB. J. L{!.S„ 

IIo!f. 1909 P«fcs«>r Dr. Vilkd.ii, St AMds 

tej JO, Capfaiaym, Pmmarl. 

1989 H. Lya,, F.R.A., 34 Si. JameP, Street, 
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18S0 *tTeDaDtri.^^ iS. B,p Bntrknril Iri>%it4f BraekrttU^ Birh, 

1^12 ■T’horjtjds^ H. A.p Stijfrrtnffndintt I^orihrm Shaa 

Sfatft^ Zd#Aj#, Burotits 

010 1S59 •|TiEjr* Anton, D.D., Mi. Dp, Ffv/tu&r «/ Arttn'r 
#nrf ^WirtA, Juwff** CoJltfff {Lirndm Unirtrit(i!f% 
i22 CAM^jr/oriJ Gardtm, Ifampiftad^ AT, IF^ 

1&03 |l«v* H. H,t Upp*r Alf^, lUtnttii, 

U.S.A.^ Awrfritaji Mnum^ Bixtrnftt, 

Ahimff Bnrmsu 

I8^^i *fTiwirAifcciiii6t II. H. Knhnni} Rajn Sir BuU Kohiil 
Varma BAhuclnr^ ti.C.SJ., 

ISS4 TnoiTEn, Lfent.-Colonal Sir Henry^ K.C.M.Q., 

1 & ^^oji Flattt S, JFi 

1912 ■**=TRQiir* James, ^ Qiirtfi^t GitrdfnM, A^trdre/*t y.B. 

L$02 ^EuasTf Mann^, Burma, 

1900 *TpcEwitLL, Htfr. Jobn, I Oitilmr Gsi-dtHif Mv^vr^ii 
Hill, JV* 

19li *TcR2nEa. Ptqf^iaar K, L., Qn^rn'M iffifarw, 

India, 

1909 *n, lEniing Bfu BahihiumaUmd^t^ Pra^tr, ilutma. 

190B *&, Miuiii?? Hyiip JJrfwij*, Burmm^ 

eso IttHa *Di*AirsiR, H.H. MiihRrnjnDyrojB ^tiihcranii Sir Fuleh 
SittRh Bnhailiir, (LC.S.L, GXJ.H.* RttjpuUm^ 
India, 


lUOli ^VAinrAp VUTonutli 1\ 18 Vaihirsl StmU 
Bamhayy India. 

Ho?r, 1838 TAJiKASistAp Pniicrp Pararmiffia 

FiAara, Banphl^ Biam* 

1301 *VAif3iA^ A* Et. lirijmmjnr M.A*, itf San*£rii 

miitl Ih'ariiian Zan^aagfMt H.H iAf MaHrajVi 
JVirnttf/ritM, I/tdits, 

tOlO *Va5Pp Bnbn Koj;oDi]iti Kniht PraeJiTavitlyanmliflriiiivn, 
20 Kieratapulur Zan^f Bagh Batar^ Valcaifat Mia^ 

1884 ^fVAsu iUTr, ^tailliaT S<iL|:;nirthp IL IL, B-A. 

1913 *V‘B3tEKr.iwAiiip M, N.p JA# Bfiteaf^ Ilmdtffabady 
Jhfran^ India. 
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l ia-r MKUKKKS 


ISflB *T'it)rianDf*yA, Sati* Chandra AeLiiryn, M.A,, Ph.D.. 

Prtneipatt Santkrii CtlUfft, Square, Cuhniia, 

India, 

1914 *Vioi*uiipiJir*, pMilit Linffosa (Sri MahabhagnTnt nf 
Euftkoti), Kurtkoti, Dhurwar Bittritt, Bemhau, 
Iniin, 

1913 *ViDiAnow*jf*, PitnJit UpondrwiBth, Stnior Bra/ntoe 
of Ciij/ Ctilisi, CtthuUa, Tndia. 

630 1907 *V[BTi»*«(*.Pafldit KrULneiPwk./Va/wwf a/Sawlri/, 
Paintt CuUrgt, Smkiptre, Bengal, ludin. 

1905 •VooKt, J. Ph., Tli.D.p Pfa/tutr at the tTnutr*Ug, 
Haiidtnd^ 

1899 •Vow, LUrtt.-Colatifll W., I.U.S., Fysaisd, WJ’,t 
Jndtd> 


[£Kf8 

L39S 

1914 

m 2 

1909 
S»IS 
I90R 
Md im 

m 2 

1914 

t9n» 

\m 


Dr. Pr^ofuM^r ^ 

£rHj‘cvr«%/ JSiik^r I2p 

tWinniLL, Lit^ut-Coiand L. A., C.B., C.tE., LLri>., 
l.Sr.S^P 33 The Part, Xortk JwJ /toed, JlampeteaJ, 
IT. Jr. 


*‘W*iiTti, Sfaulvi Sycd Abdul, ST,A., Pnfeetar Jlaya 

Col/igt, Jjmere, India. 

Jtiizu All, Sabib^t-Ditran, 14 Aorraya 
P.Q. Ballggntige, CatenUa, India. 

*W*u, Mimbivi Abdul, Sni~ltegi,trar pf Coteutfa, 
3 Chamatk Piute, Calmtta, Bengat, India. 
♦Waliisr, Hev. & T. Hftrioy. M.A., 28 irarnharouah 
Oxf^ird, 

♦WjLLHKn, Prof«!tar I>f. Mannhem, C, T. 14, 

♦W*wa, IS. H. C„ C,S.I., t.c.s., Cama,impntr, BhagaL 
pur, Bengal, India. 


•Wt» Omon. Offeer tn Charge, Far Faetem Sub. 

w/iWp WhiUhali, 8Jr. 

*W4^i3to* Mftpr F. L. K., I^intiat 
Faihtm, SUm, 


•Wannusf, IMIlia.n FolrAdd. 131 Batie Arenue, 
Broothne SWian, Btnfan, Sfatt.. U.S,A. 
*WitMir, H. It., T.C.S.. Gnrdatpnr, Pargob, India. 
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\000 ^ Wfin* T+ H., B.D.* /I'n^^ DfeiJf 

KB. 

1012 AIM. Muj. Ike. 

18S2 WflinnuLti, E. H,, SL B*ulaM HiU^ 

5^. 

1906 •l^'^HTTisnEidp IL IJ., I.C.B,^ Indm. 

( 01 i ♦W'lUTTfCEp Ffed. G,, BrUUh PM. 304, SAaM^Aai^ 
China, 

6M) LOOS Witrrwonfu^ G. C.^ Satl India Umiiad S^kt Clnh^ 
St. Sfnart, &. 

1899 *WiEKitt^AMnnBM^ Ddti IL de Indian IntUtuti^ 

Osfori^ 

ion •WnEfrAiniCTE, Don Rktfum naun^ 

1913 *WxiJnip liev, OeOTgc A^lbertp 3kr.A.+ CAitar* 

Siaiian^ Mmni Silinda PM~^ Ehad$Mia^ 
Srfuik Africa. 

1912 • \Y] uoni ItnjoT Hunicc Hayaini]+ Kinf^ tJim Rr^imfmt^ 
Lfhan^t Ikn^ai^ India. 

1900 *Wi?f* Vmin^ Tuiip SnhimAknal JhanU, 

Unnthatraddjf BittrieC^ Burma. 

Hok. 1B96 WinaiAcn, <leh. But Pro!. E., Id UnirfftifMM- 
iiratit^ Lfifaifff Gm~manff^ 

1012 ^WjntfruDT^ IL 0., DiMiritl OJijMr, Kuatn PtiaA, 
Sinthitan, Ftdfratrd Jfalnif Statu. 

1014 '•WtirrtEp It. Til C+ OanipU-dl, W^tUm Auittaliam 
Cmi Srrtm^ Bunhmy^ U\ Awktralia. 

1876 f§Wf»i.iA 5 Fro?r, BLr Artliur X,* K.C-l.Er* CUn IIill, 
, Ktnt^ 

680 1896 J.Elmsloy, 4 QBnUla Gardmw^ ^inhnr^hjN.B- 

1007 • Woptii^^crp Bp^r Edwjird C^mitlieni„ ji aiwiViiit J/iitren 
Srminarjt^ Matawh, Tariff in Ana. 

L 909 * WoDotf^ Profosaor Juln^* It., 1% , Harrard Gm irmitjf„ 

t i9 Bntill* Siraei^ Camhid^a, J/iijf., U.SrA^ 

1000 ^Wooutujx, A* C,p M.A., Ptlni'iffal. Orirninl CW/f* and 
Panjah Univfrniy^ Zakare^ India. 

10 00 ■AYohsiiaNt Mf». Builpdkp sfo IIf9*r*. linnmn^ Skiplty 
and Ca., J23 Pali Mail, S. 

1902 *Wij:it?C 4 iiJ^Lii* 3[n. Jplm C^»1037 AWifA Calf art Strati y 
B atiimort, Har^tand^ U.S.A. 


TJsr ay vhhiikrs 


se 


'Waioirr, Tim Hun. Mr. H- Sslwii, LC.S., Alttiktkul. 
/flrfrW. 


Iffil ^Yiwawi 3£An*cej. Glmlaui, Pn/itt^, G«ff,ytmtnt 

CtUfyt, L^ortf Q,m JFma, Jhiya ffait/, Atii, 

AJia. 

1910 Y*st», r«rcDTulj Jaitibr UhiY^iJ Stm'tt CfMi^ ffAttrfft 
StrMt, S.JK 

laao •Tti.B, Ui» Amy I'raom. JixmtAU J7we. Arr^iAf,, 
670 19 la *yir»on S. Ajshar, 8 ^Jiy/ww y^M/ 

Jfuntiff C«len/f^f /itf/iii, 
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